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FOREWORD TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

No thing in this world is one thing alone. This applies to an edition 
in the Bibliotheca Indica as well as to everything else. The publica¬ 
tion of works in the series involves problems of scholarship as well as of 
ways and means. The work on Badaonfs “Choicest of Histories'* was 
taken up by the Asiatic Society of Bengal as early as 60 years ago. 
In 1864 the first fascicle of the Persian: text of V8I. IT was published. 
After Vol. II, the two others were taken up, and in 1869 th^^ftttiftn of 
the text of all three volumes was completed. In 1884 a beginning was 
made with the publication of an English translation. It was only in 
1922 that the last part of this translation saw the light. The only thing 
now still to be done to complete text and translation, is the addition of 
an index to Vol. Ill of the latter. This inde.x is now in the press. If 
all goes well the whole undertaking of 62 years’ duration will be brought 
to a termination in 1925 This will be the result of the joint labour of 
three English translators and one English and two Indian editors. 

It cannot be said that this lengthy labour has met with great re¬ 
sponse from the learned public Though printed in very limited editions, 
there are still an appreciable number of copies in stock of five of the six 
volumes. The only volume which has been sold out is the one con¬ 
taining the translation of the second part of the History. The demand 
for this volume has not so much been due to the fact that it contains 
the description of the greater part of Akbar’s reign and has been re¬ 
quired by historians, but to the fact that the book has been prescribed 
in some Indian Universities as a text-book for Persian. A handy crib 
was welcome to the students. This fact has resulted in the complete 
selling out of the volume, which has now been out of print for some 
considerable time. As at present the whole work is to be finally com¬ 
pleted, and this History of Akbar's reign is of great historical irnport- 
ance. the Council of the Society have decided to reprint this volume 
ao xhat on its completion a complete set of the work may be available 
to students. The decision was made possible because sufficient funds 
for the purpose were available in last year's budget, a fortOnate cir¬ 
cumstance of rare occurrence. There is another reason for which ^ 
reprint is desirable. The old edition was printed on the perishable 
wood-pulp paper so much in use in the eighties of last century. Copies 
subjected to the Indian climate have deteriorated so much in the forty 
years of their existence that renewal has become in most cases impera¬ 
tive. Indian Libraries as well as private possessors of the first edition 
may welcome the reprint for this reason alone. 

As the reprint was made possible by favourable but exceptional 
budgetary circumstances no attempt could be made to revise the trans¬ 
lation. To have done that would have been to put off the issue to an, 
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uncertain future, and the golden opportunity might be missed. What 
has been solely done was to eliminate misprints. The old edition con< 
tained 13 pages of errata. These have all been corrected, and an almost 
equal nutnber of unregistered typographical errors have been eliminated 
in addition Lowe’s translation is, in its formal aspect, disconcerting in 
several Ways. I mention in the first place his incon.^istency in trans¬ 
literation, secondly, his unorthodox punctuation. The first defeet has 
already been remedied, to a largo extent bv the skilful indexer of the 
old edition, who has supplied a number of cross-references putting the 
matter more or less in order. To equalise the transliteration through¬ 
out the reprint in a satisfactory way would amount to a revision for 
which there was no opportunity and would necessitate the making 
of a new index. Half a dozen names of most frequent occurrence 
have, however, been made almost uniform, especially after the first few 
formes. The original punctuation has not been changed Text-emen¬ 
dations have not been made, though in several places they would be 
called for. Numerous mistakes in the chronograms have however been 
silently corrected, whenever observed. The translation itself is admit¬ 
tedly not perfect. At the same time it has the same use and value as 
a copy of some famous painting by an inferior though skilful hand. 
The general outlines and general effect of the original are reproduced, 
but in details the hand of the copyist betrays itself This however is 
not new, and not an exception : Iraduttore tradiiore. It is not easy 
to find the specialist with sufficient devotion to a single work, and the 
requisite knowledge and temperament, to make of the translation of a 
oharaoteristio work a faultless masterpiece. Not all thyrsus-bearers 
are bacchantes, and most translations are rather samples of workman¬ 
ship, however honest, than artistic creations. It may take a long time 
to find the right man and scholar to give,a translation of the present 
part of BadSonl, beyond any criticism and free from any fault. But if 
we have to wait for that, the next edition might have to wait for decades. 
It is better to be content with what we have than to wait for perfection 
in a distant future: le mieux c*e8t Vennemi du hien. Besides, though 
the present translation is not perfect, decided improvement of the whole 
would not be quite so easy a task, and anyhow for forty years no better 
translation has appeared. What might be done, however, at this occa¬ 
sion, is to plead for scholarly team-work with regard to work of this 
nature. Many Persian scholars and Indian historians constantly,handle 
their Bad&5nl. Many of them may have solved the problem of a happy 
rendering of a difficult idiom in the original. Others may have suc¬ 
ceeded in aptly turning an aphorism or epigram into appropriate Eng¬ 
lish. Others again ma}’^ have discovered an historical allusion, a matter 
qf legal or religious practice, which has not properly survived in 
the translation. Others may be able to contribute to the identification 
of mutilated names. Teach^ra who go through the book with their 
pupUs must bava their marginal annotations and glosses. If all stu- 
denia possessing such material, or any suggestion, correction, or other 
contribution-^however isolated and sntall^were to send their observa* 
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tions to this Society to be filed there for the use of any future reviser 
or re-translator^'it would be to the benefit of all. I hope the expert 
readers of this reprint may bear the suggestion in mind. I myself 
have noted down everything I observed in the course of my proof¬ 
reading, and, in a number of doubtful cases. 1 have verified the original 
with interesting results. As however, the edition had to be a reprint, 
and the reprint had to be finished within the financial year, these notes 
have not been used here. 

In order not to interfere with references to the old edition, which 
has now been before the public for so long, the reprint has been so 
arranged that it corresponds page for page with the old edition. The 
old index applies therefore equally to the new edition. It would have 
been desirable in order to facHitate references to have added at the top 
of the pages the year dealt with on each of them. The advantage of 
such an arrangement was only realised when a substantial portion of 
the volume had been printed off, and therefore, as the next best thing, 
I have prefixed a table giving the correspondence between page numbers 
and years. 

For the convenience of historians as well as the general reader I 
have also added a complete table of the correspondence between Chris¬ 
tian and Hijra dates, both for years and months, for all the 42 years 
dealt with in the book. 

Another improvement would have been the introduction of indented 
or marginal title-heads for the separate paragrapl s throughout the 
book, but as this would have involved a re-arrangement of the pages 
and would have caused delay it had to be left over. For a book of this 
nature, disjointed and without any divisions, such'title summaries are 
nevertheless almost indispensable. The referenced to the original text 
have been brought into the margin, in fat type, and are now more 
conspicuous than in the old edition. The numbers refer to the pages 
of the edition by W. N. Lees, in the Bibliotheca Iridica, 1364. 

The whole of the printing has been finished in six months, the rapid 
speed being necessitate by budgetary considerations and n ade possible 
by the co-operation of the Baptist Mission Press 

As the work involved in the reprint has practically monopolised 
the whole of my scanty leisure time during the period, it will be under¬ 
stood that my share in it has to be looked at rather as an administra¬ 
tive piece of work than one of scholarship and that its soope has been 
limits to a task of intelligent typography. 1 hope, however, that the 
result may be found acceptable and prove useful. 

JOHAN VAN MANEN, 

Cfmeral Secretary, 

1924 . Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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M UNT AKHABU’T - TA WAKIKH. 

ENOIISH TSANHUTION. 

[Volume IT.] 

[THE HEfGN OF AKBAR, 9G3-1004 A.H.j 


The Emperor* of the time, the Khallf of the age, Jal5l-ud-dln 8 
Muhammad Akbar Padshfth (may he ever be firmly seated* on the 
throne of the Khalifate and the seat of clemency!) with the approval 
of BairSm Kh5n, the Khan Khanan, began to honour and adorn the 
throne of the Sultanate, under an auspicious star, on Friday the 
2nd of the month Rabi‘ul-avval. in the year nine hundred and sixty- 
three (963) in the garden of Kalanor*—which, to this day, they have 
not yet finished laying out. Then he sent messages of conciliation 
and courtesy to the Amirs of the frontier, so that the Khutbah^ was 
read also at Dihll. And they composed this hemistich, as giving the 
date : ^ More noble than all princes he'* 

They composed also the following distich :— 

‘ Jalal-ud-din MuhamraaiAkbar, that prince of the*age, 

At the date of [the death of] father said : Prince of the age am I'* 

And another \mnemo8ynon] they found [for the dat-e]: 

' The granter of desires.'* Then the world began to blossom like a 
rose-garden, and pitiless Fate, binding up those wounds, said :— 

* The word in the text means ‘ ambushed ’; but transpose the k and tho m 
and read rnutamakkin * established.’ 

^ A dependency of Lahore. The year is 1556 A.D.: as for the month, tee 
Elliot, V. 247. 

^ A form of praise and prayer consisting of four parts: (1) The praise of God, 
(2) of Muhammad and his twelve descendants, (3) of royalty, (4) praise of, and 
prayer for the reigning sovereign. The mention of the Emperor’s name in the 
Khmbah .constitutes a legal proclamation of his accession to the throne. See 
Kitto’s Court of Pertia, 160-1. 

* The sum of the numerical values of the letters of each of these three expres¬ 
sions, in the original Persian, gives the date 963 A.H. 

1 
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When Death removes a crown by force, 

At once another head is crowned’ ; 

When one old age completes its course, 

A younger rises from the ground*^/' 

9; Before the decree for the accession went forth, Bairam Khan 
had by all the arts of finesse sent for Pir Muhammad KhSn ShirwanI,® 
(who with an army had gone in pursuit of Sikandar in the Mountains 
of Sawalik, as far as the confines of the district of Dahmirl) so as 
hot to allow the news of the death of the late Emperor* to be 
spread abroad. 

Now Shah Abu-l‘Ma‘all, who was of noble Sayyid extraction, 
and of the countr}' of Kashghar, in the symmetry of his limbs 
and the excellence of his valour was distinguished above all his 
compeers. To him the deceased Emperor had shown a special 
favour and a boundless condescension, so that he had honoured him 
by calling him his son. This man was a dullard. And in this place 
be it known concerning him that Bairam Khan had written an acros¬ 
tic in twenty-four verses, of which the rhyme was *az%m and qad^rn, 
and the rhyming letter mtm, in such a way, that the initial letter of 
the first hemistiches composed the words ’ Hazrat Muhammad Huma- 
yun Padshah GhazI ” [“ My Lord Muhammad Humayun Padshah 
QhazI ”], and the initial letters of the second hemistiches “ Shahza- 
dah [prince] Jalal-ud-dln Muhammad Akbar"; and the final letters 
of the first hemistiches the words Mlrza Shah Abu-1-Ma‘all,’‘ 
together with some epithet or other which I have forgotten ; and the 
sum of the twenty-four mints which closed the verses gave [24 x 
40 = ] 960 the date of the composition of the acrostic. I have heard 
from trustjN friends, that the last time the late Emperor honoured 
Qandahar with bis presence, Shah Abu-1-Ma‘all one evening, having 
drunk too much wine, slew in his bigotry a zealous ShPah. When the 
heirs of the murdered man came to demand justice, and the Emperor 
sent for Shah Abii-1-Ma‘ali, he put on the dead^ man's robe of black 

1 Compare: Le roi eat mort. Vive le roi 

* Or cradie, 

3 On the spelling of this woid, see Bloohmann, Ain i Akbarf. 324 n. 

^ Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Humftyun PSdahfth, father of Akbar. 

6 Instead of maftQl read 
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velvet lined with red and blue, and putting the hanger \ 10 
burnished bright, the very same with which he had despatched him, 
under his skirt, swaggered drunken into the royal assembly, and 
denied the deed. Bairain Khan on the occasion quoted these lines:— 

“ His dishevelled locks of hair To night-debauch confess; 

1^! a blazing proof is there, The lamp beneath his dress/' 

The Emperor was exceedingly delighted*; but the blood of that 
innocent one was hidden in the dust, and his murder was never 
proved. In short, when the royal Amirs summoned Abu-1-Ma‘all to 
the assembly on the occasion of the Accession, he returned answer, 
that he had aji excuse and could not come; the second time they 
sent the message, that the Council was sitting and waited his presence, 
again he made excuse and sent some message of fulsome compliments j 
which Baiiam Khan, thinking it the best course to pursue, accepted. 
But, when he came afterwards, Bairam Khan gave the order to Tulak 
Khan Qurchl, a man of great bodily power, who at that moment 
appeared on the scene like a spider’s web [ready to catch a fly]; 
and, in accordance with a preconcerted plan, went unseen behind 
Abu-l-Ma‘alT and took him prisoner, and asked to be allowed to blot 
out his name from the tablet of existence. But the merciful Emperor 
disapproved of this design, and said that it would be a pity to shed 
the blood of a [possibly] innocent man on the very day of his 
Accession. So he sent him to lAhor. He escaped frbm that prison, 
and went to Kamal Khan the G’hakkar. Now at that time the 
government of that country was in the possession of Adam G'hakkar. 
uncle of Kamal Khan. The latter treated Abu-1-Ma‘all with honour, 
and the two set off with an army with- full preparations for the 
conquest of Kashmir. When he arrived ai the frontier of Kashmir, 
at Rajon a number of outlaws gathered round him. And, in 11 
the year 965, a party of the Chakks (which is a well-known tribe, 
and the dominant one in Kashmir) took him with them, with the 
intention of conquering Kashmir, and there he had a severe con¬ 
flict with GhazI Kh&n, the prince of the Chakks, and was defeated. 

After this Kamftl Khan made an excuse for separating from him, so 

1 from Sv^kfUan to hang. 

^ Viz., with this apt citation. 
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Abu-I-Ma‘all disguised himself, and going to the district of Dlbftlpur,. 
took refuge with a servant of Bahfidur KhSn who at that time held 
the government there. The man’s name was Tulak, and he had at 
one time been himself a servant of Shfih [Abu-1-Ma‘all]. So Tulak 
concealed him. But it so happened that this Tulak had one night 
a quarrel with his wife, who being vexed with him, went in the 
morning to BahSdur Khan and told him that Tulak was concealing 
Abu l*Ma‘filI in his house, and that they were plotting together 
against himself. Bah&diir KhSn, mounting his horse, had Shah Abu- 
1-Ma‘all seized and sent him to Bairam-Khan, and Tulak he ordered 
to be punished. Bairam Khan entrusted Shah to Wall Beg the 
Turkoman, and sent him off towards Bakkar. Wall Beg annoyed 
him very much by the way, and sent him towards Gujrat, 
that from thence he might go to Mekka. There he committed 
a murder, and fled and joined himself to ‘Ali Qull Khan'. When 
Baitam KhSn received information of this, he sent an order 
to ‘All Qull KhSn that he should send him to Agra. At the time 
that, in accordance with this order, he arrived at Agra the power of 
BairSm Khan was already on the decline; Bairam Khan, then, with 
a view to dispellir^ the suspicions of the Emperor sent him for a 
time to the fortress of Biyana. And, when he professed a resolution 
of making a pilgrimage to Mekka, he took him as the companion 
of his journey. But after a few days Abu'l-Ma‘all separated 
from him also, and went to offer his adhesion to the Emperor. But^ 
when of his extreme arrogance, he rode proudly up to him, this 
affair became the cause of his being imprisoned a second time, until 
he was sent to Mekka, as will be mentioned in its place*. It happen- 
12 ed that, when, at the very time of the Accession, he fled from 
Labor, Pahlawfin Gul Guz his keeper committed suicide through fear 
of the Emperor’s anger. 

After the settlement of the decree for the Accession the imperial 
armies were levied against Sikandar [who was] in the mountain district. 
Sikandar kept up the war for’fkree whole months, but was at last 
defeated. At this time Raja RSmchand^ came from Nagarkot to pay 

> See p. 5. ^ See text, p. 39. 1. 6. 

3 The most renowned of all the rijSe of the hills, ^aba^t % Elliot, 

V, 248 
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his respects to Akbar, and had an interview with him. And the 
imperial standards on account of the rainy season, when they had 
arrived at Jalandhar, remained there five months. 

Contemporaneously with the decease of the late king, and the 
Accession of the Emperor, Tardl Beg Khan commandant of Dihll had 
sent Mirza Abu-l-Qasirn, the son of Kamran Mirza,^ with the Imperial 
work-shops, and some picked elephants, in company with Khwaja 
Sultan ‘Ali Wazir Khan, and Mir Munshi Ashraf Khan, to pay their 
homage to the Emperor, fn the same year Mirza Sulaiman^ came with 
Jbrahim Mirza® with the intention of conquering Kabul, and Mun‘im 
Khan,* being besieged, sent particulars to the court. Then the Em¬ 
peror appointed Muhammad Qull Khan Barlas, and Atka Khan,® 
and Khizr Kh5n Hazarah® with a company of men to bring the 
Queen Dowager and the other wives [of Humayun] who were in 
Kabul.Now before the arrival of this troop [at Kabul Mirza 
Sulaimftn] had sent Qazi NizSm of Badakhshan (who was one of his 
most honoured Tllama and who afterwards was known simply by the 
title of Qazi Khan,) on an embass}^ to Mundm Khan to make pro¬ 
posals of peace, only on the condition that they should at once insert 
his name also in the Khutbah. Mun‘im Khan accepted the condi¬ 
tions, as being the best remedy for the general distress, and Mirza 
iSulaiman, being satisfied with this concession, returned to Badakh- 
fihan. 

During the first days of the Accession ‘ All Qull Khan, having re¬ 
ceived the title of Khan Zaman, led an army into the district of 
Sambhal against Shadi Khan the Afghan, who was one of the Amirs 
of ‘AdalT.’® And on the banks of the river Rahab‘' he fought 13 


^ KSrarSn Mirza was brother of HumSyiin the father of Akbar. 

Governor of Badakhshan. 

3 His son. 

* Governor of KSbul and Ghazni. Erskine, Humayun, 509; Elliot, V, 249. 

6 See note on the page corresponding to p. 52 of the text. 

4 A tribe which inhabited the Hindu Kush. Elphinstone, 304. 

^ Hum&yun, on invading India, left his family and harem at KSbul. 
Brskine, 609. 

^ The nominal Emperor of India at the tihrie of HumSyun’s invasion. 

« Written Rahat with the four-dotted t by Firishta. 
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H severe battle against all KhSn Zaman’s available force, which coo' 
sisted of two or three thousand horse, and defeated him. Kh&n ZamSn 
was making preparations to dislodge the enem)% when, in the mean- 
while, letters came from Dihll, Agra, and Atftwa, saying, that Hemun 
Baqqfil with a murderous army, and elephants^ and much wealth 
furnished by ‘Adali, having swept before him the Amirs from the 
frontiers of Hindustan,* had arrived close to Dihll with the intention 
of offering battle. Then Iskandar Khan the Uzbek from Agra, and 
Qiya Kh^n Kank from Atawa, and ‘ Abdu-llah KhSn the Uzbek 
from Kftlpl, and Haidar Muhammad Khan from Biyana, and others 
from the frontiers, came to Dihll, and joined themselves to TardI Beg 
Khfin.^ But Khan Zaman, remaining on the same side of the river 
Jumna, was not able to form a junction with them. And Fir 
Muhammad Kh&n Shirwani,® who had come from the imperial camp 
with a message to Tardl Beg Khan, went along with the victorious 
army. Near to Toghlaq Abad [the ancient fortress] in the environs 
of Dihll a sharp conflict occurred, and ‘ Abd-ullSh Khan the Uzbek, and 
La‘l KhSn of Badakhshan, who were on the right wing, sweeping the 
hostile ranks before them, continued the pursuit as far as the towns of 
Houdal and Palwal, and took much spoil. But Hemun, who with 
elephants huge as mountains had remained apart from the fray in the 
centre of the army, shouted out just as HajI Khan came up from the 
direction of Alwar,® and then attacked Tardl Beg Khan, who had 
but a handful of men, and in a single charge swept him before him ; 
but he turned back for fear of treachery, and did not pursue the 
Moghul. At the time of evening prayer, when the.Amirs of the army 
returning from their pursqit [of the left wing of Hemun’s army] 
reached the camping-place, they, finding that Hemun himself had 
settled down there, having drawn out softly from the city of Dihll, 
14 took immediately to flight. But Hemun forbad his men to 
pursue them. And Khan Zamfin by way of Mlrat'h^ joined this army 

* t. e., tlie north-west of India, the term does not include Bengftl. 

^ The commandant of Dihll. 

^ Compare p. 2, note 3. 

* Victorious is a fixed epithet of the imj)erial army. 

^ About 60 cosset 8. 8. W. of Dihll 

^ Text, p. 50, p. 1. 5. 
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at Sirhind. The emperor when he heard this dreadful news ap¬ 
pointed Khizr Khan Khwaja, the husband* of Gulbadan Begum the 
emperor's aunt, to meet Sikandar, and intending to extirpate 
Hemun he made his glorious entry^ into Sirhind. And there the 
scattered Amirs came to salute him. The Khan Khanan/ who, 
although he was in disposition alienated from TardI Beg Khan, still in 
spite of this used to call him “ Toqan,” i. e , “ Elder brother,” perceiving 
the cause of the defeat of that army to have been the treachery^ of 
TardI Beg, and having succeeded in impressing this on the emperor’s 
mind by bringing Khan Zaman, and many others, as witnesses to sub- 
.stantiate his accusation, obtained a sort of permission to put him to 
death. So at the time of afternoon prayer he went to the liouse of 
TardI Beg Khan, and. taking him with him, brought him to his own 
abode into the tent, and afterwards at the time of evening prayer he 
rose up on the pretence of performing the ablutions, and gave to 
some men, who were held in readiness for the purpose, the signal to 
slay him. So they made an end of TardI Beg Khan.^ And in the 
morning, when Khwaja Sultan ‘ All and Mir Munshl did not conie to 
the Dlwan, he, suspecting them also of treachery, had them imprisoned 
t^ogether with Khanjar Beg, a relation of TardI Beg Khan. But 
some time after they regained their liberty. 

Then Hemun in Dehli gave himself the title of Bikramajit, who 
was a great Raja in Hindustan, from whom the people of Hind 
take their era, he lived 1600^ odd years ago. When he had done his 
best there to subvert the ordinances of Islam he came with 1500 
elephants of war. and treasure without end or measure, and an 
immense army, to offer battle at Panlpat. He sent on his artillery 
before him, and the opportunity presenting itself to a com* 15 

* Lit. •* In whoso net was Ac.” 

Anqlice '* retreated to.”. 

^ i. €. Muhamraiai BairSm Khan TurkomSn. The tarikh of his death is given 
on p. 45 of the text. 

* But see Elliot’s note, V, 251. 

i TardI Beg KhSn was a noble of importance in the time of Humayun, and 
oilfe of his most faithless followers. Blochmann’s Ain i Akbari, I, 318. He wae 
a Swini. Bairftm Khftn was a Shi*cih, BadSonl, III, 190. 

® His date is 57 B. C. The date of the year in which the writer speaks is 
964 A. H. And A. H. is 621. Thus 57 + 621 + 9($4 ss 1642, and the **odd 
vests ** of which he speaks are 42. 
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pany of the great Amirs, such as Khftn Zamftii, Iskandar Khan 
and others, who were advancing as vanguard,' they took it at Pftnipat 
after some fighting. And Hemun raising the hopes of the Amirs 
of the Afghans, whose leader was Shadi Khah Muswani, with a 
suitable augmentation and a gift of lands, opening the door of his 
treasuries, and giving great largesses, tried to console the army for the 
loss. But the Afghans, since they were sick of his usurpation, 
began to pray for his fall, and in impromptus kept saying things 
to this effect: “Welcome a vicissitude even against ourselves,’' 
consequently without delay he started from Panipat mounted on 
an elephant called “ Haway," and came to the district of K’hara- 
manda (wheie there is now a famous caravanserai), and on the 
morning of Friday the 10th of the sacred month Muharram* 964 
A. H., (which day is also called Rozi 'ashura) :— 

'' To friends it is a blessed date 
But unto foes unfortunate : "— 

lighting and slaughter began between the Amirs of the vanguard 
and the hosts of Hemun. The Emperor and the Khan Khanan on 
that day were drawn up in three divisions, and kept sending help to 
one another until news of the victory were received. And Hemun, 
whose army wa.i all dispirited, and who set all his hopes on the 
elephants, surrounded by his chiefs charged the imperial hosts, and 
threw both right and left wings into great confusion. Then, at last, 
through the effi.its of the archers and the scimitar-strokes of some 
avenging veterans that breach was healed, and the wavering fortunes 
of the day were retrieved. Then Hemun, bringing up all his moun¬ 
tain-like elephants to bear upon one point, charged the centre where 
the Khan Zaman was stationed. But the soldiers of Islam received 
him with a shower of arrows, and Hemun in those circumstances, 
with his head bare, like one bitten by a mad dog, kept 
16 shouting his battle cry ‘’give and take," and also repeating 
a charm which he had learnt. Suddenly the arrow of death, 
which no shield can ward off, struck his squinting eye so that 

* Af a nga/fly, for manghalay^ is a Moghul word meaning “forehead,” then 
“ vanguard/’ and must not be confounded with the Arab munqald “ambassador.” 

i The first month of the Muhammadan year 
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his brain passed clean out from the cup of his head, and he became 
unconscious. The troops near him, M'ho still held out, when they saw 
this take place, fled. The army of the people of Islam pursued, 
and a general cariiage ensued ; and Shadi Khan MnswanI, who was in 
the van of the army, was slain. i>hah Qull Khan Mahrum' happened 
to meet with Hemun’s elephant, and the elephant-driver said to him, 

Do not kill me! Hemnn is riding upon rny elephant.” So they 
brought him as he was to the camp. And Shaikh Gada I Kamboh 
and the others, said to the Emperor, “Since this is your Majesty’s 
first war against the infidels, you should flesh your sword in this un¬ 
believer, for such an act would have great reward ” But the Emperor 
replied, “ Why should 1 strike him now that he is already as good as 
dead ? If sensation and activity were left in him, T would do so.” 
Then the Kha i Khanan was the first to strike his sword into him, as 
an act of religious warfare, and following his example, Gada-i Shaikh, 
and the others, deliberately made an end of him. Thus was fulfilled 
the saying, ‘ What is the good of killing one. who is going to be 
burnt ? And they found this mnemosynon for the date :— 

“ If through treachery, deceit, and fraud great Dehli fell, 

By Fate’s decree, into the hand of Hindu Hemun ; 

Muhammad Akbar, that Shah w’hose glory reached the sky. 

By help of God captured that black-faced Hindu Hemun. 

Creation’s scribe on lasting tablet with pen of power 
Wrote concerning that day : He seized Hindu Hemun} 

Nearly 1500 elephants, and treasure and stores, to such an 
amount that even fancy is powerless to imagine it, were taken as 
spoil. And Plr Muhammad Khan, and Husain Khan, a relation 17 
of Mahdl Qftsim Khfin, and many others, in consort with 8a‘Id 
KhSn the Moghul, pursued the fugitives from Dihll, and passing 
from Alwar they came up to the wife of Hemun, who had 
with her elephants laden with gold. She herself gained the 

mountain and jungle ground m the district of Kuwa(?) and 


i See Brigg’s Firishta, Vol. 11, p. 189. 

i.e.y is g<^>ing fco Hell. Cf. text, p. 51,1. 10, 

3 The words “ bigrift Hemu-r& ” give the date 964. The dual n of 
is elided as in Zamlddran for Zamlndaran^ text, p. 51, 1. 7. 

2 
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BajwSra,^ but left the gold behind, the greater part of which the 
rustics^ of the country of BajwSra seized; still the part which fell 
into the hands of the army of the Faithful was so great that they 
gave it away by shieldfuls, and vizdr4-zarhd'' “scattering of gold 
pieces” was found* to give the date (964). And on the road, which 
the Queen took, there had fallen such quantities of coins and ingots 
of gold, that for many a year travellers and passers-by used to find 
them. In this manner the treasures, which Sher Shah and A slim 
ShSh, and 'Adall had amassed through a course of years, were 
dissipated 

“ O mortal! eat, dress, scatter, give, 

For lif^ must needs end in the grave : 

When one in other spheres doth live, 

It recks not all that this world gave! 

0 lay not up the hoarded gold, 

For many with excessive toil 
Have hoarded up, with greed untold, 

Wealth, which another seized as spoil.” 

When, the second day after the victory, the Emperor came to 
P^inlj^at, he had a minaret built of the heads® of the slain. From 
Pftnipat, His Majesty came without delay to Dihll. and caused the 
Khntbah to be proclaimed once more from the pulpit; there he stayed 
one month, and illustrious Amirs were appointed as governors of 
Agra, Sambhal, and other towns. Then news came to Dihll, that 
on the confines of Chamyarl, a place within 20 cosaes of lAhor, 
Khizar Khan* had been defeated before Sikandar, and had arrived at 
Labor. His Highness had scarcely departed for Jalandhar, when 
18 Sikandar had once more betaken himself to the mountains of Sawalik. 
Then the royal army going in pursuit penetrated as far as Di8uha(?) 
and Dahmin.® 

i Text, p. 54, 1. 7. It is m the neighbourhood of the River Satlaj. 

Quw5r is the Hindilstftnr ganwSr a villager, rustic, from g^nw, Sanskrit 
grihna a village : the word recurs at p. 55, 1. 21 of text. 

^ Persian az kallahS, but compare Mirkhftnd who says that Taimur took a 
place, and az sarhSy kttshktg^n manSrhi slkhtand; and comp, our text» 
p. 169,1. 11. 

* Coinpaiie p. 7. t Comp. p. 2. 
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Be it understood, that with reference to the occurrence of events f 
desire from this point to omit trifling occurrences, and to occupy 
myself solely with events of general importance, in fact, mounted on a 
single horse to give the reins to the steed of my pen upon this open 
race-course, and to finish succinctly the history of these 40 years, 
from the accession of Akbar*; but success* depends upon God! 

In this year Sikandar shut himself up in the fortress of Mankut, 
and the great AniTrs day by day kept attacking him and pressing him 
sore. And especially Muhammad Husayn Khan, a relation of Mahdl 
Qasim Khan, was so persevering in those attacks that if Rastam* 
had been alive, he would certainly have acknowledged his merits. 
Moreover his brother Hasan Beg was killed 

Upon the top of thy mountain Hasan was slain, 

Greater than of Karbala* of thee is the bane.” 

And this perseverance, which was observed on the one side by the 
Emperor, and on the other by Sikandar, was the reason of the high 
estimation in which Husayn KhUn was held, and raised him day by 
day to a higher rank, so that valuable lands* were made over to him 
in fief, till at last he came into the government of Labor, and in many 
places wielded his sword with effect When eventually the siege turned 
out of long duration, and com became dear among the garrison, and the 
Amirs of Sikandar one by one deserted him, and' came.to the imperial 
court, as for instance Sayyid Mahmud Barha, and others, he brought 
forward proposals of peace, and sent his son ‘Abd ur-Rahman, together 
with GhSzi Khan Sur, with a present of elephants to visit the Emperor, 


1 The Pore, KhatSifat’panahy is a compound adj. meaning “ belonging to him 
in whom the Khalifate takes refuge/* i. e,, **of the legitimate successor of the 
Prophet/* meaning ** of Akbar.’* It agrees with fulds ** accession.*’ 

^ Luckily for us our author did not attain success in this his endeavour. 
For, while from other authors we can learn the bare facts of history, it is to 
BadffonI that we look for those little pieces of gossip, which give us such an in* 
sight into the manners of the times. It is this fact that renders this work so 
extremely interesting. 

^ Raatam a famous hero of Persian myths. See note to p. 51 of text. 

A place in Irfiq, famous for the murder of ^usayn and Hasant the sons of * Ali. 

^ Avlak is Turki for “ a field.** 
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through the intervention of Atka Kh$n and Plr Muhammad Khftn» on 
the 27th of Ramzan* in the year 964, and surrendered the fort. Then 
Akbar issued his firman that Jounpur should be given temporarily* 
to Sikandar in fief, and that as soon as the Kh&n Zamftn^ should 
deliver the country before him [». e. Bengal] out of the hands of the 
19 Afghans, he should take his place. So Sikandar skirting the 
mountains came to Jounpur. And when the KhSn Zaman received 
possession of Jounpur, Sikandar on the authority of a firmftn asked 
for the district of Gour* that he might bring it under his command 
There all sorts of accidents befel him, and after some time through 
the game of Fortune such a position of the pieces^ came about 
that he even attaciied himself again to his old friends, and fickle Fate 
folded for him the carpet of gladness / 

Fate’s chequered board is not ever kinct, 

Nor can seed of joy be always sown. 

These possessions must be all resigned. 

Except mere dregs of joys which once were known.” 

It may here be mentioned that during the siege Muhammad’ 
Qull Khan Barlas, and Atka Khan, and tbe other Amirs brought the 
Balqls^ of her day, the Queen Dowager*' and other ladies veiled 
with the veil of chastity, from Kftbul to the camp. And on the 2nd 
of ShavvSl'® in the year nine hundred and sixty-four (964) the 
imperial army moved towards Labor. And during this march" ill- 
feeling arose on the part of the Khan Khanan against Atka Khan on 
account of one of the Emperor’s elephants having run into the 

1 The 9th month. 

* which means in Arab, “actually’’ is here used in the Hindustani 

sense of “ for a time.” 

\i. e., ‘All Qilli KhSii, p. 5. 

Gour is a chief town of Bengal. 

^ Referring to the popular game of chess. 

^ ». e., he died, ins., two years after his appointment. Ahbarnamah, 

T Cf. p. 6. 

^ The Queen of Sheba. See Al-Qor'an XXVil, 20-46. 

V Her title was Maryam Makdni. Bloohmann, p. 309. 

0 Tbe lOth month. 

I YwisU is Turki for “ a maroh ”, from yurumek “ to go ” 
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Kbdn Khan^n’s tent; but Atka Khftn came to Lfthor, and bringing 
all his sons with him to the KhSn KhSnan’s tent, took an oath on the 
Glorious Word* [that the affair was a mere accident], so all suspicion 
was removed. In this year, through the intervention of Mulls ‘Abdul¬ 
lah SuItSnpurl,* Sultan Adam Q’hakkar hastened to the Court to give 
in his adherence. , And between the Khfin KhanSn and him a bond of 
brotherly lave was formed, and in the presence of the Emperor 
himself a quarrel which had existed between Karaal KhSn and his 
brother’s son* ended in a settlement. Then Sultan Adam returned 
to his usual place of abode loaded with honours and presents. 20 
After the passing away of the rainy season the imperial array 
marched towards Dihll. And while camping at Jalandhar the 
nuptial bond was tied between the Khftn Khanan and Her Highness 
Snllmah Sult5n Begam, daughter of MlrzS Nur-ud-dln Muhammad, 
and sister’s daughter to the deceased Emperor, when a great feast was 
prepared, and gifts and largesses were distributed. 

And on the 25th of the month Jamada IH in the year 965 the 
royal cavalcade alighted at Dihll. 

And in those da 3*8 the Khan Khanftn used to come two days a week 
to the court, and in conjunction with the nobles, used 
to settle the important affairs of the kingdom. Now, among the 
incidents which happened at that time, was the story of the affection 
of the Khan Zaman for Shahim Beg. In brief it is as follows: In 
attendance on the late Emperor were two men of good looks, 
good disposition, and approved manners belonging to the corps of 
the Qurchls.** the one Khushhal Beg, and the other Shahim Beg son 
of the SarbanbdsIiV of ShSh Tahmasp [of Persia]. Both of them 
were pre-eminent for beauty of disposition and appearance, the beau 

I Al-Qor*Rn. 

Called Makhdum ul Mulk 

s Bnt in the taxt, p. 55. 1. 1. Sultin Adam ia said to be uncle of KSmal KhSn. 
Consequently we must read here ** between him and Kamftl KhSn his brother s 
son.’' See also p. 3. 

♦ The 6th month. 

f* The Qurchls (or Koorchees) were a corps of cavalry, composed of the 
ancienne nobUsae, at the court of the king^ of Persia of the Safevi dynasty. See 
also last line of this page of Text, and p. 50, line 11. 

« Chief officer in charge of the camels. 
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ideal of the age, and ptiragom in the practice of valour. Now the 
Kh&n ZainSn» before his appointment to proceed towards Sambhal,^ 
cast secretly a glance at Sh&him Beg, and his extempore poem on the 
subject is as follows : — 

** Of men and things there is no mark upon the board of life, 

To me, love’s pupil, naught but love for thee doth life impart. 

Who else, as I for love of thee, lives such a weary life, 

Grief’s my friend, blood’s my drink, pain’s mv sweetmeat, my 
food’s my heart.*’ 

Now, when after the decease of the late Emperor he became an 
attendant on his present Majesty, he remained faithful to Shahim 
Beg, who was one of the Qurchls of the palace; and from the 
21 district of Lak’hnou he sent persons secretly to Dihll, to fetch 
Shfthim Beg from thence to join him. So the Khan Zaman, follow¬ 
ing the manners of Transoxiana,® manifested wonderful affection for 
Shfthim Beg, and called him my king,” and gave himself up entirely 
to humouring him, and many times waited on him like an ordinary 
servant, and remained, while serving him, standing in his presence, 
and the like. Now I have heard from Mir Abu-l-Ghays Bokharl of 
Dihll (the mercy of God be upon him 1), whose disciple Shahim Beg 
had after a mfanner been, that at the time when Shahim Beg came 
from the imperial camp to Jounpur, agreeably with the ago of youth, 
which “ has just left the Presence of My Lord,”® was much occupied 
in prayer with the congregation, and in thanksgiving and reading the 
Qor&n, and private prayer,’and continual sanctity, and never turned 
his eye to unlawful things. And the KhSn Zaman, through imitation 
of him, became adorned with scrupulous regard for the Law, and the 


I See p. 6. 

* Abridged translation. 

t This is an Arabic quotation; but £rom what I know not. Compare:— 

The youth who daily from the East 
.^lust travel, still is Nature's priest, 

Vnd by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended.—Wordsworth, 

The same word *ahd* is used for “age” and “meeting with,” “presence,” 
I do not see how to retain the paronomasia in Ehiglish. 
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practice of holiness. And, to please Shfthim Beg, he deputed officers 
to go into his own camp that, enforcing the observance of things 
commanded by the Law, and preventing the committal of such 
things as are forbidden, they might abolish all wanton and forbidden 
practices. And Mir Sayyid Muhammad Makki, (who understood 
the seven manners of reading the Glorious Word, and with whom 
the writer of these pages had learnt to read the Qor&n at Sambhal in 
the time of Isllm Shfth), he retained with orders to instruct Shahim 
Beg with extreme and boundless care. But, since the asceticism of 
youths is of unstable equilibrium, this piety was in a short time 
changed to the opposite :— 

Long time on my patience I myself did pride, 

In practice of patience I displayed myself. 

Love entered in, how could patience then abide ! 

Then thanks be to God ! that I have proved myself.” 

Shfthim Beg became attached to a dancing girl named Ar^m JSn^ 
who was very fascinating, and graceful in her movements; apropos 
of which: 

“ No one can force th' affections of the heart, 

Nor count on winning or by grace or art: 

Many of beauteous form, and glances sweet. 

Pour forth their heart-blood at the loved one's feet: 

Mjvny a one of fairest cheek, and mild, 

Has been despised by him on whom she smiled.' 

Sh&him Beg could not rest till he had gained her, and although 
the KhSn Zamfin possessed this girl in lawful marriage, he gave her 
up to him. He was perfectly happy with her for some days, and 
then he gave her up, and made her over to ‘Abd-ur-Rahmftn bin 
Mu'ayyid Beg, who had a desperate fondness for her. When news 
of the Khan ZamSnf's misconduct] came to the court, the Emperor's 
wrath knew no bounds, and an order went forth from Agra and 
Dihll to Jounpuf addressed to the Kh&n Zaman^ to seek ShShim 
Beg, and another was issued to the fief-holders of that district, 
to the effect that, if the Khan Zamdn should be dilatory in this 
matter, an Aghndgh, i. e., a meeting, should sit upon him, and bring 


22 
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him to punishment. Then the Khftn Zaiii&n sent a confidential 
servant of his, Barj ‘All by name, to the court to gloss over those 
faults of his, and to retrieve his shattered fortunes. He was first 
23 of all to repair to the dwelling of Plr Muhammad Khan, who 
was the Kh5n ZamSn’s plenipotentiary, and w'hose abode was upon 
a tower, and to deliver his message. It may be that harsh language 
was contained in the letter, for Plr Muhammad Khftn threw him 
down from the top of the tower, so that he was dashed to pieces. 
Plr Muhammad Khan with hardness of heart laughingly said, ‘This 
little fellow has become a victim to his name.'^ When the Kh&u 
ZamSn heard this new.s he set his heart on getting rid of Shtbim 
Beg. and extemporised the following :— 

“ When Union turns away, and leaves the country, 

The [cold] wind of absence know s no bounds. 

My breast is burning with desire for T^nion, 

[But] my place of resort is the shop of the stitcher of fur ” 

And 80 , in accordance with the exigencies of the moment, he gave 
liim leave to retire to the district of Sarharpur, (w^hich is about 
18 cosses from Jounpur, and was fixed as the fief of ‘Abd-ur-Rahmftn 
Beg) that he might occupy himself there for a time in the pleasures 
of the chase, and return as soon as the wrath of the Emperor should 
be abated. So Shahim Beg, in company with ‘Abd-ur-Rahmftn 
Beg, spent his time at that town, where there was an artificial lake 
of pure water, and a most pleasant garden, and a beautiful building 
in the middle of the lake, (and a most delightful and tranquil spo^ 
it is!); until on a certain day they had a wine-party and became 
excfeedingly elevated, when—in accordance with the following : 

“ Singing and loye and constant drinking 
Are all three things which to madness tend : 

When wine and love their arms are linking, 

God be our refuge 1 for bad*8 the end — 

he asked ‘Abd-ur-RahmSu Beg for Arftm Jftn. He brought forward 
the excuse that he was married to her, and so ShShim Beg became 
enraged with him, and ail that friendship in a moment ended in 
hatred 

i Viz. Barj a tower/* nom^n et omen. 
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** Many have I observed, through the freaks of fickle Fate, 

Turned from hate to friendship, or again, from love to hate,** 24 
and through pride and drunkenness of wine and youth he gave his 
orders, and had * Abd-ur-Rahmfin seized: and, on the ground that 
Arflm JSn had first been his. he demanded her from the house of 
‘ Abd-ur-Rahman, and kept her with him. But Muayyid Beg, the 
younger brother of 'Abd-ur-Rahm5n Beg, from a strong feeling of his 
brother’s wrongs, assembled a body of men, and attacked the balcony,‘ 
where Shahim Beg and Aram Jan were together. Shahim Beg 
rose to drive them back, and a fray ensued, in which insane affair 
an arrow reached a mortal part of Shahim Beg, and he died. The 
following hemistich they composed as giving the date:— 

“ He cried ah ! and said : Shahim is become a martjfr,'' 

Be it observed that, when the numerical value of ah *** is sub¬ 
tracted from that of “ Shahim Shahid shud^ we get 963, the date. 
But, it is a disputed point, whether that fatal accident befel Shahim 
Beg in this year, or the year before: probably the latter • but God 
,knows. Then ‘ Abd-ur-Rahmftn fled to the court, where he was 
favourably® received. The Khan Zamgn had put on mourning and 
pursued ‘ Abd-ur-Rahman Beg to the water of the Ganges, but 
being unsuccessful he returned disconsolate [to Jounpurl with 
weeping eye and parched heart :— 

‘•In grief the Sun dropped blood at dawn/ ‘ 

Moon tore its face, Zohrah ii tres.s. 

Night put on mourning blnck, and Morn 
Rai.sed a cold sigh, and rent it." dress.” 

During the.se few years the Khan Zainan with a small force had 
several brilliant engagements with the numerous forces of the 
Afghans, and obtained the victory over them. The history of thi 3 

‘ Peru. BSlakhana, whence the English word, formerly pronounced balcony. 

^ 5 4 = 1 + 5 = 6; 3 X = 900. 5 = 1,2 x // = 10, ^ a 10, m « 40, 2 x d = 8. 

Sum 060. And 969—6 = 963. 

Tarhiyat ya/tan, here, as in Text 86. 17; 134, 9; ICl, 12, is used in the 
Hindustani sense of ** being favourably received.” 

* The word fdmfak means both ** twilight”, and “condolence”, so that the 
expres^iion in the original has the double entendre of “at dawn” and “ thro^igh 
sympathy.” 

3 
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26 series of battles forms a model page in the annals of the time. 
Amongst them is the battle of Lak*hnou, in which Hasan Khan 
Bachgotl brought 20,000 men against the Khan Zamftn, who 
had not assembled more than 3,000 or 4,000. Up to the moment 
when the enemy* crossed the river Karwl and attacked Bahadur^ 
Khftn, the KhSn ZamSii himself was engaged in taking a meal. 
When news was brought that the enemy was advancing to the attack, 
he called for a chess-board and kept playing at his ease. When he 
was told that the foreign troops had driven back his own men, he 
then at last called for his arms, and put them on. And, while the 
enemy was plundering his tents, and his whole army was in con¬ 
fusion, he ordered Bahadur Khan to retire; then he, with a handful 
of men, with drums beating, fell upon the enemy, repulsed them, and 
pursued them to a distance of seven or eight cosses. The slain he 
piled up in heaps, and then returned victorious. So, also, at Joun- 
pur he fought with the Bengal!,^ who called himself Sultan 
Bahadur, and had issued coin, and caused the Khutbah^ to be read 
in his name in Bengal. This man advanced upon Jounpur with 
between 30,000 and 40,000 horse, and the followers of the Khan 
ZamSn were completely routed. When the Khan Zaman rose from 
table, the enemy found the cloth spread just as it was, and began 
to plunder. But afterwards the Khan Zaman with a smalP body 
of men brought destruction® on the fortune of the Afghans, slaving 
many and taking many prisoners; and such an amount of booty 
did he take, that his army was completely set up in stores. And, 
in truth, such w 2 s his kingly good fortune, that he, and his brother 
with his own troop, obtained such a series of victories on the eastern 
side of Hindustan, as has fallen to the lot of but fow'. And, had 

* This seems to be an Indian use of the word Qhanlm, see Shakespeare's Hin- 

Diet. 

‘ That is, Muhammad SaTd ShaibenT, younger brother of the Kh&n Zaman. 

^ The Oouri, see note, p. 12, 

+ See note, p. 1. 

^ Lit. “ a numbered band like the Hebr. m'thSy mispflr “men of number,” 
it means “ a few.” 

• For the peculiar idiom in which 02 is to be rendered by “ on” cf. note to 

p, 57 (Text). Or the phrase may be translated literally “Extracted vengeance 
from**, of. SiKrjF ir«pa rivoi, and Hebr, niphra* min “wag paid from” t, e. 

“ took vengeance on.” 
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they not shown the stain of rebellion upon the forehead of loyalty, 
these two brothers would have been on the path to a royal dis¬ 
tinction. But, in the end, they sank all that perseverance and energy 
in the dust of degradation :— 

* For fifty years one may mail tain a name, 

But one base act will cover it with shame. 

And the rest of their acts will be mentioned in the years before 
us, if God, He is exalted, will it. 

And in this year the Khan Khanan brought to punishment 
Mu 9 ahib Beg, the son of Khwajah Kalan Beg, a man who was not 
free from evil qualities, and inward vice. 

And on the 17th of the sacred month of Muharram in the year 
965, which coincides with the year from the Accession, the royal 
train adorned the city of Agra. And in this year took place the 
appointment, removal, rise, and fall of Pir Muhammad Khftn: and 
this is how it came about. Pir Muhammad Khan from being a 
Mulla had become an Amir, and as has been related, he had become 
the closer and opener of every important affair of state, and finance, 
as vicegerent of the Khan Khanan. All the Pillars of the State 
used to go to his house, and but few obtained admittance. His 
opulence had reached to such a pitch that one day, in the course 
of going from Dihll to Agra, when the Khan Khanan went on an. 
hunting expedition with Pir Muhammad Khan, the fehan Khanan 
asked his private purveyors : “ Is there no provision in store, for we 
are hungry ? ” and Pir Muhammad Khan on the spur of the moment 
said: *‘lf you will be pleased to alight, whatever may happen to be 
at hand shall be served.” So the Khan Khanan with his suite 
alighted under a tree, and 3000 drinking cups, and 700 porcelain 
dishes of various colours(?)' were brought out from the travelling- 
stores of Pir Muhammad Khan. Though the Khan KhanSn was 
astonished, he let no sign of his astonishment escape him, but great 
Jealousy found its way into his heart:— 

“ Perhaps in this place you may chance to fail to see. 

How many envious foes, and jealous friends there be ” 


26 


In the text we shoulU, poesibly, read Ouqalamun of v arious kinds, or colours. 
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27 When they arrived at Agra, Pir Muhammad Kh5n was 
indisposed for some days, and the Khftn Khanan came to visit him. 
One of the servants, who was in the habit of keeping off people, 
both great and small, came to stop him, and said: Be pleased to 

wait until your request has been made known, when you have made 
application you may come in; on this Jihe astonishment of the 
Kh§n Khanan knew no bounds, and he said :— 

For a wilful fool there is no cure ! ” 

When this came to the ears of Plr Muhammad Khan, ill as he 
was, he came running, and ‘‘after the destruction of Bozrah 
begged forgiveness, saying: “ Forgive me, for my Porter did not 
know you.” The Khan Khanan answered: “Nor you either!” In 
spite of this, when the KhSn Khftnan came in, not one of Pir Mu¬ 
hammad’s household was dismissed except Tfthir Muhammad Sultan 
his chamberlain, who had obtained that position with great difficulty. 
Praise be to God I for if the fortunes of that man be such what 
. shall I say of myself!— 

0 go not to the Sultan’s Court, 

For there indeed thou ’It profit naught. 

Let the gruff Porter’s stem rebuff 
For wisdom’s warning be enough. 

And the KhSn Khanan, after he had sat down for a moment, came 
out again, and Pir Muhammad was left to meditate upon the affair. 
After two or three days the Khan Khanan sent to Pir Muhammad 
Khan the following message, by the hand of Khwajah Amlna^ (who 
afterwards became KhwSjah Jahan), and of Mir ‘Abd-ullah Bakhshi, 
and a number of courtiers: “You will remember that you came to 
QandahSr in the position of an unfortunate student, and that when 
we found that you possessed ability and the quality of fidelit}^ and 

I /. e. * after the steed was stolen/ when it was too late. Cf. Roebuck's 
Eastern Proverbs, p. 137. 

^ Compare 

Repulsed by surly groom that waits before 
The sleepy tyrant's interdicted door. 

DryderCe translation of JuvenaL 

i Kh. Amlnuddin Mahmud of HarSt, financier and oalligraphist. 
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when also some worthy services had been performed by you. we 
raised you, a mere student and beggar, from the lowest step 
among the degraded, to the highest grade among the exalted in 28 
Sultanship and Khanship, and to the post of an Amir of Amirs; 
but, since the carrying of a high position is not in 3 ^our capacity, 
nothing but suspicious rebelliousness and baseness remains in you. 

So we will take away from you for a time the insignia of your 
pride, that your base disposition and inflated brain may come to 
their senses. Now it is right that you should .surrender the 
standard, and kettle-drum, and paraphernalia of pomp.” So Pir 
Muhammad Khan, in accordance with this command, surrendered 
on the spot to some of the Khan’s people those accessories of coji- 
ceit (which have carried a host of ignorant men off their balance, 
and do so still, and have driven, and still do drive them, from the 
path of manliness and generosity, and have made, and still make, them 
associates of the Ghuls of the de.sert), and become the same Mtdla 
Pir Muhammad that he was before; nay he became poorer still :— 

Whatever the rolling heaven gives is but a loan, 

In a mill the white is but contingent' to the stone.” 

Soon after this they sent the Mulla to the fortress of BiySnah, 
and there he was confined. And from this place he wrote numberless 
pamphlets on the subject of proof by iamanu^, which is that 
made use of in the verse of the Qoran [XXI, 22]: If there were 
in them gods beside God, verily both heav6n and earth would come 
to ruin,” and is a well known method of argument among logicians • 
and others besides addressed to the Khan KhSnan, and thus made 
endeavours at reconciliation, and liberating himseJf; but all u as in 
vain:— 

1 Arab, "‘ariz^ accidental, contingent, (rt/fA$*0r}H6s. 

2 At-tamanu* consists in two things rendering one another mutually im¬ 
possible. In the verse in question ckre implied—that the ruler of iieaven and 
earth can be only one —and that that one can be none but Gk>d alone. Two 
kings cannot rule over one land, and just so two gods cannot rule the universe. 

If they both wished to do something, their powers would come into collision 
in doing it; if their wills differed, they would mutually hinder one another. 

It may not be unprofitable to observe, that the same line of argument is adopted 
in Aristotle, Metaphysics, Bk. XII ad finem. 
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The heart's a glass, if broken, how repair the ill! 

It is no earthen cup to be cracked and patched at will.” 

After some days they sent him from Biyanah by order of the 
Khftn Khfinan, on a pilgrimage to the sacred Mekka: and he was 
still in Gujrat, when the decline of the Kh§n Kh§n§n’s' power 
began. Then he returned, and came to pay his homage to the 
Emperor, and having obtained the name of Nasir-ul-mulk, he was 
appointed to go in pursuit of the Khan Khanan, as shall be record- 
29 ed in its proper place^ if God (He is exalted!) will. And the 
office of vicegerent of the Khdn Khanan was transferred from 
Pir Muhammad Khan to Ha/i Muhammad Khan Sistfini, who was 
also one of the Khan’s followers. And the following line is appli¬ 
cable to this occurrence :— 

“ The dog sits down in the sausage-sellers place.”’’ 

And Shaikh Gadft-I Kamboh, son of Jamal Kambo-I (a poet of 
Dihll, who after the second defeat in India during the time of the 
exile at Gujrat had come to the Khan Kiianan) through the in¬ 
fluence of'the latter, they put over the heads of all the magnates of 
Hindustan and Khurasan, and appointed him to the high office of 
Qadr,* And the Khan Khanan, nay even the Emperor himself, 
was often present at his house at singing parties, where the most 
abject flattery rained down on all sides, and which became a regular 
hypocrisy-shop. And,—since, from the time of the establishment 
of Islam in Hindustan, God (praise to Him, and glorious is His 
Majesty!) has created the great Shaikhs of this country, just the 
opposite^ in nature to the secular princes, viz., always peasant- 

• In the Text, for Kharian reeul Khan KhdnSn, as it is in 35, line 8. 

Page 39 of Text. 

^ Cf. Roebuck, Eastern Proverbs, p. 273. 

♦ There was in each district an oflBcer caUini Qadr, whose business it was 
to see that the objects of all grants made by the crown, (auqaf) lot maintaining 
the imams &c. were carried into effect. See Elphinstone's India, Bk. VIII 
chap. II. The QSzi and Aftr *Adl were under his orders, and he had a clerk 
called the Divdn-i Sa*Sdat. Blookroann Ain-i-Akbari, 268. Compare also 
p. 52 of our Text. 

6 Here bakhilS/ “in contrary distinction to ’’ is put after its case, as khil&f az 
“ except*’ in Calcutta Ed. p. 916, 3 lines from the bottom 

“ nist dar dft irah yah naqta khil&f az kam u-b^h, ’ 

‘There is not in the circle anything more or less, except a single dot.” 
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natured, servile in disposition, and low-minded, and since their 
pomp and glory has never consisted in smiting with the sword, but 
ill flattering others, in spiritual hypocrisy, and ignominy, and the 
garb of dignity and honour has ever been too strait for the stature 
of their ambition—the chief Imams, at this exaltation of Shaikh 
Gada-I, about the eminence* of whose family they had stories, went 
mourning from house to house, and so the Arabic Proverb “The 
death of the great has exalted me ” became verified :— 

“ At my rival’s insolence Pm mightily surprised. 

O may that beggar Gada-i* ne’er be highly prized. ' 

And he drew the pen of obliteration through the grants of land 
and pensions^ of the old servants of the crowm [^Afglmns, Blochm.]^ 
and to every one who bore the disgraee of coming to his levees he 
gave a saijurghdl* but not unless But still, compared with this 
[niggard] age, in w^hich demurs are made to the giving ot a single 
acre of land, or even less, as mndad i via'ash, one might call Shaikh 30 
Gada-T a ver\^ “ world-giver.”^ Then the princes and nobles of the 
kingdom, as many as came, flew into a rage at the advancement, 
honour, and unseasonable exaltation of Shaikh Gada-1, and some of 
them consoled themselves wdth these w^ords :— 

When a fool is exalted through richer, 

In the assembly, above the wise and excellent. 

He is still the last in all good qualitie'^, 

As though the accusative were to prevent the nominative. 

If an Emperor sit humbled, 

It is neither disgraee to him, nor praise to you. 

Dost tliou not see that the Sura Ikhldi;, 

Comes after “ May the hands of Al)u Lahab perish 

^ Said ironically. 

^ Qad^ means a beggar. 

^ Auqat is a misprint for axtqH/. 

* The ChagatAi word sayurgSl is translated by the Pers. madad i ma^ash^ i. e., 

** assistance of livelihood.*’ They were' lands given for benevolent purposes 
and were hertditary^ thus differing from jaglr or tuyul lands, which were corf 
ferred foi^a specified time. Blochm. 270. 

^ Cf. p. 71, 1. 7 of Text. 

• That is in the Qor’ln the glorious Sura 112, on the nature of God, comes 
after Sura 111, which speaks of Miihamuiad’s unbelieving uncle Abu Lahab. 
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And Mir Sayyid Ni‘mat Rusull, who has been mentioned, repeated 
the distich, and made it well known in mosques and monasteries 
And in the mosque, and in Shaikh GadS-I’s own tribunal thev wrote 
up his disgraceful deeds, until he came to read them and had them 
erased. Still it was no good : and this is one of the lampoons :— 

‘'Mention not Gada-l's name, eat not his bread 
Since begganf is bad, Gada-i’s face is black.” 

And some instances of his insincerity, and stupidity, and evil goings- 
on with respect to the Emperor were exposed, which will be men¬ 
tioned in their proper place. And in these days the king studied 
under that paragon of greatness Mir ‘ Abd-ul-Latif, who is one of the 
great Sayfl Sayyids^ of Qazwin, and who came from the country of 
‘Jrftq to India in the year 963, and with him he began reading the 
Dlwan® of “ mystic language.” And *Abd-ul-Latlf’s able son, an Amir 
endowed with excellent qualities, and commendable dispositions, 
in whom is reflected the truth of the Arabic proverb : A well-bred 
son takes after his noble parents,” whose name is Mir Ghiyas ud-din, 
and surname Naqlb Khan, a very miracle of knowdedge in manners 
and customs, chronology, biography, and all subjects of conversation, 
one of the wonders of the day, and a blessing of the blessings of the 
age, a second Preserved Tablet,* and who bears to myself, the writer 
81 of these pages the relation of co-temporary, fellow-student, and 
co-religionist, is at present in attendance on His Majesty, giving all 
his attention to reading history, and all books of verse and prose, both 
day and nigh*. 

And in the ye. r 966 the capture of the fort of Gvvalyar took 


» Punning on the meaning of the word Gada-l (see preceding page). 

« They were known “in TrSn for their Sunni tendencies,” Blochmann Ain-i- 
Akharif p. 447. They were, consequently, especially esteemed by our Author. 

i Probably the Divan-i Hafiz, for Blochmann says “ at that time Akbar knew 
not how to read and write, but shortly afterwards he was able to repeat some 
Odes of H&6z.” Alri’i-Akbarl, 448. 

♦ Louh^i niahfUz, the Indelible Tablet on which, according to Mahometan 
belief, the transactions of mankind have been written by Qod from all eternity. 
It is referred to in Qor'Hn vi, 38. The sixth great article of faith with a 
Moslem is God’s absolute predestination of both good and evil. 
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place. A ghularn of ‘Adall,* BuhaiJ* Kh&n by name, who wa.^ 
besieged therein, sued for quarter and gave up the keys. The date 
will be found contained in the words Fatk-i bab t kiVah-e Gxvalmr. 

‘‘ The opening of the gate of the fortress of OwalySr.^’ And in thi> 
same year Sangram^ KhSn, also a ghuldm of [the latej ‘AdalT, sold 
lihe fortress of Rantambhor into the hand of Rai Surjan Hada. The 
facts of the case are as follows. Before the Emperor made the city 
of Agra the goal of his prosperous journe}", he had appointed .some 
of the AmTrs^ such as Hindu Beg Moghul. &c.. to reduce the fort 
of Rantambhor. They besieged Sangrani Khan and ravaged the 
environs of the fortress, aud the surrounding district, but were un¬ 
successful in their main object. But when Biyanab was given as 
a fief to Habib ‘All Khan, one of the followers of the Khan Khanan, 
and Rasa war, and Todah* Tark ‘All, which is better known as Todah 
Bihyun, were given to Chaghatai Khan, then Habib ‘All Khan was 
honoured with the command of the army, and, superseding the 
Amirs of the surrounding district, was appointed to undertake the 
siege. When he had besieged the place for the space of one year, 

and reduced the garrison to great straits, Sangram Khftn made 

proposals of peace, asking for some mediator to plead his cause 
with the Khans, and requested special conditions for his own 
personal advantage. The Khans chose my father, and that 
pilgrim to the two sacred precincts, HajI Bhikan Basawarl, and sent 
them to arrange this in.portant matter. After much altercation. 
Sangram Khan agreed lo surrender the fortress on certain conditions, 
among which was one that he should receive part-comi^ensation in 
the shape of ready-money, goods, and the most valuabl<^ of the 

furniture of his own house. But when the Amirs, since they had 3l 

not the money to pay '^own, practised delay and procrastination 
in the matter, and moreover there was some idea of after all taking 


‘ On the death of Islfira Shah (A. H. 9d0) Muhammad Shah Silr ‘Adil, com¬ 
monly known as 'Adali, had usurped the throne. 

* ^ Elliot’s MS. of Tarikh-i-Alfi haa Babhal, Abul Fazl says Sohail, ‘Adali 
had given the command of GwSlyar to this ghulSm. 

^ Called Haji Khlin in the Tc^f>aqat>i Akbari. Elliot, V, 260. 

* About 10 cosses 8. W. of Kaptambhor. 

4 
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the fortress by assault, then' Sangram KhSn gave up the fortress 
to Rai Surjan,* and got all he wanted from him: and this unfor¬ 
tunate army after so many years of effort got no thanks. Then 
Sangrftm Khan in company with Hajjt Khan Alwarl went to GujrSt. 
And Kai Surjan strengthened the fort with the stores of provisions 
and arms. Thus by means of riches and address he became master 
of some also of the parqannas in the vicinity of the fortress. Then 
Habib All Khai\ and the Amirs, after spending some time in ravag¬ 
ing the country, separated and returned to their fiefs 

In this year Jamal Khaq, a ghidam of [the late] Adali. who had 
become possessed of Ohunar, sent a representative to court, to inti¬ 
mate that if they could send a man fitted to be trusted with the 
affair he would surrender to him the fortress, on which the' Khan 
Khfinan sent back, in company with Jamftl Khan’s, representative 
Mihr ‘All Beg Silduz, (who afterwards attained the rank of Khan, 
and was made governor of the fortress of Clhtor), with a farman 
containing friendly terms. 

And in those days I left home and, going from Basawar to Agra, 
with the intention of pursuing my studies, I made acquaintance 
with Mihr ‘All Beg. and remained at his house. And he greatly 
importuned my late teacher Shaikh Mubarak of NagSr (J:he mercy 
of God be upon him!), and ray deceased father Shaikh Mulukshah 
(may he rest in peace!), to allow mo to be bis travelling companion, 
and carried the matter to such a pitch that he declared that he 
would lay aside the business* of his journey, if I could not go with 
him. And both of these valued persons, whom I have named, in 
their generous friendship towards me, thinking it best foi* me to 
go, would take no refusal. So I, to gratify my teacher, although it 
was the height of the rainy’^ season, and 1 was an inexperienced 
traveller, abandoning my studies, mounted the dangers of the jour- 


1 The apodoeis is introduced by v>a “and” as by re in Herod, i, 110 diret St 
. oinhy efperu 6 'AnTud^ijs .. d ^ ieevrau re (Pri yeyot>evat 

* The T*baq^t>i Akbari says thkt he was a relation of RSi Udl Singh, who 
i^ mentioned on p. 51 of oar Text 

Fit., of making terms with JaroSl Khftn for the surrender of ChunSr. 

* BashakUl for Barshakil, 





noy. And padsing through Kanouj,' Lak’hnou, Jounpur, and 33 
Benares, having seen the wonders of the world, and having 
been in the company of some of the great Shaikhs and Doctors of 
that part of the country, after crossing the river Ganges I came to 
( hunSr in the month Zl-l-qa dah® in the year nine hundred and sixty- 
six (066). Jamal Khan sent some of his people to meet Mihr ‘All. 
and bring him to his house. There he received him with fitting 
liospitalitv and shewed him the palaces of 8her Shah and Salim 
Shah, and all the defensive munitions of the fort. But when the 
farman of conciliation, containing a grant of five pargannas in the 
neighbourhood of Jounpur in exchange for the fortress of Chunar. 
was read, Jamal Khan showed that he had further expectations, 
and proposing the most impossible terms endeavoured to detain 
Mihr All in inactivity until an answer to his representation should 
arrive from the court Meanwhile he artfully held communication 
both with Khan Zaman^ and Path Khan Afghan Tabni (?)'^ who 
with all his force was at the fortress of Hohtas, holding out to them 
separately promises of the fortress. Then Mihr ‘All, wiien he became 
aware of the treachery and perfidy of Jamal Khan, and when also 
a suspicion as to Path Khan’s fidelity found way into his mind, 
tearing lest they should league together tor his injury, left the 
fort unattended, on the pretext of taking exercise So leaving me in 
the fortress, he crossed the Ganges in the greatest. perturbation. 

J ben insinuating myself into Jamal Khan’s gooji graces, and prom* 
ising him to bring back Mihr ‘All, and restore peace and quiet, 
in the evening I got into a boat with the intention of crossing the 
liver. Jt happened that my boat fell into a terrible whirlpool at 
the toot of the hill which adjoins the wall of the fortress, and a 
dreadful hurricane arose, which made the boat shake in every timber, 
and if the mercy of the Creator of land and sea had not been my shelter,^ 

* Kanyakubja or Canouj is one of the most ancient places in India, See 
Klphinstone. p. 233.® 

^ The 11 th month. 

^ He was at Jounpiir. See p. 17. 

* The reading is here doubtful. 

^ The word hadbanx in Pers. means “a sail." but in this Indo-Persian it is 
probably used with some reference to its meaning in HindilitfinT which is given 
by Shakespeare as “ a shade to protect a candle from the wind.” 



34 the bark of my hope in that whirlpool of calamity would have 
been dashed to atoms on the hill of death :— 

“ 1 came into a sea whose waves were man-devouring. 

Xo boat in that sea, no sailor, it is wonderful! ’’ 

And in the jungle at the foot of the Chunar hill 1 came to the 
dwelling and abode of Shaikh Muhammad Ohous, one of the great 
Shaikhs of India, and a man of prayer. One of his followers met 
me, and showed me a cave where the Shaikh had lived for twelve 
years as a hermit, subsisting on the leaves, and fruit of the desert 
trees. So celebrated had he become for the fulfilment of his bless¬ 
ings, that even powerful and absolute monarchs used to bow the head 
of sincerity and courtesy in his lionour. 

.After that Milir ‘Ali returned to Agra, Fatu a (fJudam. of 'Adall 
got into his possession the fortress of Chunar. 

In 1)66 A. H. the aforenamed Shaikh with disciples and foliow'ers 
arrived with state and pomp at Agra, coming from Gujrat. The 
Emperor received him with frank confidence. But his arrival wa.s 
displeasing to Shaikh Gada-I who on account of jealousy, hypocrisy, 
and envy (which to the saints of Hindustati, in their feelings 
towards one another, are the very necessaries of life), looked on his 
arrival as a case of openiiig a shop in the story above his own shop :— 

‘The truth of this proverb wisdom will see. 

That, Two of a trade can never agree.’ 

And the Khan Khanan, on account of the influence which Shaikh 
Gadft-1 exercised over his mind, did not receive Shaikh Muhammad 
in such a friendly manner as he ought to have done. On the con¬ 
trary he held many preconcerted conversaziones, in which he brought 
forward the Shaikh to be a butt for the arrows of contumely, by 
bringing on the tapis a treatise of his, in which, describing 
the circumstances of his own exaltation, he says that in his waking 
moments he had had an interview and conversation with the Lord 
of Glory (glorious is His Majesty!), who assigned to him a siipe- 
36 riority over the Repository of Prophecy,* (may God bless 

‘ Roebuck's Eastern Prooerba^ p. 61. 

^ Muhammad the Prophet. 
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him, and his famil 3 ^ and give him peace!), and which contained other 
such follies equall^^ contemptible and reprehensible from the point of 
view of reason or tradition. So tjie Shaikh much chagrined retired to 
Gwal.var, and occupied himself in the pursuits of his hoh^ calling, 
contenting himself with a jagir which yielded a million sterling^! 

In this year Bahadur Khan, brother of the Khan Zamftn, with 
the intention of subjugating the country of Malwah,® which BSz 
Bahadur, son of Suzawal® Khan at that time held, had advanced as 
far as the town of SiprI,* when the Khftn Khanan’s troubles came 
about, so he turned back, and with the Khan Khanan’s leave came, 
and attached himself to the Court. In the same year Husain Khan 
came from AndarT to Agra, and going with some of the gallant 
Commanders towards Rantambhor performed some brilliant exploit^ 
at Su^ar,^ and thence he carried his operations to the castle of 
Hantambhor, and defeated Rai Surjan in battle and compelled him 
to shut himself up in that fortress. Against him he acquitted 
himself well; but on account of the confusion which reigned in the 
circles of the Khan Khanan, he left his circle of investment incom¬ 
plete, and went to Gwalvar. And when thence he was making for 
Malwah, the Khan Khanan recalled him to Agra. 

On the 20th of Jumada-s-sani® in the \ ear 907 the Emperor 
crossed the river Jumna on a hunting expedition. And some male¬ 
volent speakers, who were jealous, of the absolute authority which 
the Khan Khanan enjo\^ed as the FaHf, and • especially Adham 
Khan (who on account of his being the son’ of Mahum Atka’ 
held the post nearest to his perspn), and ^.’^fdiq Muhammad Khan 
and others, seized the opportunity of misrepresenting to the Emperor 
certain words of the Khan Khanan. And in fact the Emperor 


> A kror, or 10 million rupees, 6r tankan(J) 

For an epitome of the history of MXlwah see EHiot, V. 168. 

^ Called Shuja’ Khan AfghSn, in the Yabaqat-i Akbarf. He is called 

ShujSwal by Blochmann, p. 428. 

iSiri, I'abaqSt-i Akbari. Sipri was-about half way on his road. 

^ That is * Sheopoor,’ 120 miles S. W. of Agra (Elliot). 

The 6th month. 

See footnote on the page of the Transl. corresponding to p. 52 of the Text, 
whence it will be seen that she ought to be called Ankah or Anagah. 
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himself (because he had not absolute power in his own kingdom, 
39 and sometimes had no voice in some of the transactions relat¬ 
ing to expenses of the Exchequer, and because there was no 
privy purse at all, and the servants of the Emperor had but poor 
fiefs, and were kept in the depths of poverty, uhile the Khfin 
KhanAn’s were in ease and luxury) wished that the circle about him 
should be put on a different footing. But he had no power to 
accomplish this, until, in accordance with the saying “ When God 
wills a thing, its causes are at hand,’* circumstances combined to 
bring about the desired result:— 

“ When the subject-matter is collected, 

Then the act of verse-making is easy-.'* 

Close by Sikandrah rao which is [more than] half-way to Dihli 
M&hura Ankah represented to His Highness, that the Queen Dow¬ 
ager, who was at DihlT, had fallen suddenly ill, and impressed upon 
him that he ought to direct his course thither. Shahab-ud-din 
Ahmad Khan the Governor of Dihli came to meet the Emperor 
and they two in concert made mountains of mole-hills, and prejudiced 
his mind against the Khfin Khanftn :— 

Thy mole, and tutty-mark, and locks, and brow, 

Are all banded together. 

For the purpose of killing Mu8‘ud* 

She is become an arraigner.* 

Eventually she made the following representation; “When the 
Kh§n Khanan learns that the imperial cavalcade is come to Dihli 
at my instigation, he will be sure to wish to avenge himself, and 
1 have no power to resist him, so it is best that I should receive 
permission to make a pilgrimage to Mekka.” The Emperor could 
not make up his mind to part with Mahum Ankah. So he allayed 
their terror, and sent to the Khan Khanan the following message ; 

“ Since without your leave and approval I have Journeyed thus far,^ 
all my attendants are in the uttermost terror, it is right, therefore, 
that you should show yourself amicably inclined towards them, and 

* Mua^ud Bakk a Persian Poet, see Sprenger CoAaiogut of MSS. in library of 
king of Oudh, p. 486. 

^ Of course this meaeage is somewhat ironical. 
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so enable them to continue in my service with minds at ease/' The 
Khan KhftnSn sent Khwajah Amlni,* and Hajjl Muhammad Khan 37 
of SlstSn, and Tarsan Muhammad Khftn, who were the centre 
and pivot of important affairs, to wait on the Emperor, to make 
apologies, and assure his Majesty of his continued fidelity, and good 
will. But these advances did not reach the door of acceptance, and 
the above-mentioned magnates were not allowed to return. Then 
Shahab-ud-din Ahmad Khan and Mahum Ankah, being determined 
to go through with the matter, spread abroad the news of the 
Emperor’s alienation from the Khan Khanan, so that it reached 
the utmost publicity. Then the Amirs one after another left Agra 
for Dihll; and the affair is an exact parallel to that of the Sultan 
Abu Sa'id Moghul with Amir Chuban, who was a vazir of almost 
regal magnificence: an affair which is mentioned in the books of 
history. And so the well-known [Arabic] proverb was fulfilled 
‘The world is like the course of the ass; when it goes forward 
it does go forward, when it goes back it does go back : ” 

When Fortune wishes to come to a slave, 

All strangers claim relationship with him. 

But when the time of prosperity turns away, 

His very door and wall become a sting to hira.^ 

Qlyam Khan Kang was the first of the Amirs who arrived at Dihli. 
And Shahab-ud din Ahmad Khan, and Mahum Ankah attached 
each one, as he came, more and more to the cause of the Emperor 
by holding out promises of high offices and fiefs: and with the 
greatest care and vigilance they applied themselves to strengthening 
the fortifications. 

The Khfin Khanan, who was at Agra with all his devoted ad¬ 
herents, called a council The advice of Shaikh Gadal, with several 
others, was this, that before the balance of fortune should have 
turned against him^he should set out, and get, the Emperer into his 
power, so as to prevent his being accessible to the Khan’s detractors. 
The KhAn KhUn&n did not approve this ad vide, saying “ Since the 
he^Tt of the Emperor is alienated from me, any further friendly 

i Comp. p. 20. 

^ I. e., hit own houte turns againtt him. 
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38 jntercou]*8e in public is out of the question; but how could J possibly 
assume any other guise f for» after spending a lifetime in 
loyalty to his person, in my old age to put a dishonourable stain 
on the forehead of my fortune were to cause me an eternal dis¬ 
grace/’ Now' he had always had a desire to make a pilgrimage to 
Mekka and Medina, so he got things ready for his journey to Hijaz,' 
and set off for* Biyanah, intending to go by way of Nagor. He 
told his intention to all his supporters, and gave them leave to go 
ro the court. And Bahadur Khan, who had been sent for from 
Mftlwah ^ he allowed to go as their companion. He then released 
Muhammad Amin DlwSnah* from the prison in the fortress of 
BiySnah, and departed :— 

“There is no permanence in any ])rosperitv 
However much, you may have tried it: 

For lo ! ‘/^rpspent?/’* read backwards is ‘fransieni,'* 

Read it and see for yourself.” 

And those, who had the Emperor’s ear, reprasented to him, that the 
Khan KhSnan intended to go to the Banjulb. So the Emperor 
sent from Dlhll a message by the hand of Mir ‘Abd-ul-Latlf Qaz- 
wlnl. saying : “ Oui intention in coming^ to Dihll was simply, to 

tvansact some important State affair on our owm absolute authority. 
Ihitj since you have long had a de.sire to retire, and have taken the 
resolution of going to HijSz, it is just as well that you should do 
so. And now you shall have as many pargannahs in Hindustan as 
you please, and your agents shall forward the revenues of them to 
any place at which you may happen to be staying.” When the 


I HijSz = Arabia petrsea (Mekka and its territory in particulsr). 

Najd = ,, deserta. 

Yemen = ,, felix. 

=? See p. 29. 

^ And also Shfih Abnl Ma*aH {Akbar-nSma), who was imprisoned there, 
tee p. 4. 

♦ The letters of the first worti (JUV^ backwards give the 

second. 

i This reminds one of the message of Richard 11 to his unoles, ** I left 
l40ndon, not through any hostility to you, but to resume my power.** 
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KhSii Khanan heard the will of the Emperor, he went from Mewat 
to Nagor : and, with the exceptions of Wall Beg Zu>’l Qadr. and 
Husain Qui! Khan (who became Khan Jahan),* and Isma’il Qull Khan 
his brother, and Shah Qull Khan Muharram, and Husain Khfin a 
relative of Mahdl Qasim Khan none remained with him. From 
Nagor he sent to the Court by the hand of Husain Quli Khan his 
paraphernalia of pomp, consisting of such kettle-drums and standards 
as he possessed. Also Shaikh GadSI, at last on the confines of 39 
Bikfinir, chose too to separate himself, and the hidden meaning of 
the following became manifest:— 

Every brother must part from his brother 

(By thy father’s life!) except the two stars AUFarqaddni." 

The Emperor, on his way from Dihll to the Panjab, had reached the 
town of Jhujhar, when these insignia of power were brought to him. 
and their surrender pleased him much. At this halting place Shah 
’Abud-ma‘all, \vho had come to pay his respects to the Emperor, 
wished, in the madness of his brain, to overtake^ his majesty on 
horseback. The Emperor had him arrested and given in charge 
of Shahjib-ud-din Ahmad Khan. And at the same stage Plr Mu¬ 
hammad Khftn Shirwanl, who was awaiting the proper season [foi 
the pilgrimage] at Gujrat, having received information of the con¬ 
fusion of affairs, and of the causes of the Khan Khanan’s dismissal, 
set off at once to the Emperor and did him homage, and received 
the title of Na^ir-i-mulk. When he had received the insignia and 
standards of Khan-hood he was appointed by the Emperor to go 
iifter the KhSn Khanan, and pack him off as quickly as possible to 
Mekka without giving him any time for delay. He started off 
quickly enough, but remained at his leisure at Nagor, and after a 
few day’s journey wrote a letter to the Khan Khanan as follows :~ 

“ 1 came, in the heart the foundations of love were firm likewise, 

My sorrow-laden soul is of sorrow-for-tbee the companion likewise.” 

The Khan Khanan wrote in answer: “Your coming was manly, but 
your delay, after having come near, is cowardly.” 

A title in reputation next to that of X/idn Kharian. Bluchm. 330. 

So too the T^baqSt-i Akbarl. Firishta says that he wished to remain 
mounted while saluting the Emperor. Elliot. 

5 
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The Emperor, when he had returned to Dihll, sent for Mun im 
Khdn from Kabul, in order to invest him with the office of Prime- 
minister (Vakll),^ 

The Khan Khftnan went from Nagor to Bikanir with the inten¬ 
tion of keeping an eye on the proceedings of MSldeo Raja of Jodhpur, 
who with a considerable force had made himself master of the road 
to Gujrat^. But being very much annoyed, when he became aware 
of Pir Muhammad Khan’s pursuit of him, he became desperate, and 
at the instigation of some demon-like men turned to the Panjab. 
His wives, family, and effects, together with his lawful heir Mirza 
Abd-ur-rahim, (who was then but three years of age, but now 
holds the post of Khan Khanan, and Commander-in-Chief), he 
put for security into the fortress of Tabarkindh,® which was a 
fief of 8her Muhammad Diwanah, the reputed son of the Khan 
KhftnSn. But news came to the Khan Khanan. whilst at Dipalpur, 
that the said Dlw§nah had seized those effects and was behaving 
most treacherously to his adherents. Upon this he sent to Diwanah 
one Khwajah Muzaffar ‘All Diwanah, (who afterwards became 
Muzafiar Khan), and Derwlsh Muhammad Uzbek with sage and 
soothing words, [thinking] that “ may be when he has repented of 
his base conduct, he will return to rectitude."’ But a dog had bitten 
Diwanah:— 

O wise men stand on one side, 

For Dxwanah^ is intoxicated.” 

Sher Muhammad sent Khwajah Muzaffar a prisoner to the C-ourt, 
and this blew caused the Khan Khanan more despair than all the 
rest besides, so that starting from where he was, he set off for Ja¬ 
landhar. Then Shams-ud-dln Atkah Khan, and his son Yusuf 
Muhammad Khan, and Husain Khan the relative of Shahab KhSn, 
and all the Amirs of the Pan jab assembled in accordance with a 
far man, and in the confines of the parganna of Dik’hdar,^ at a spot 

1 When he received the title of Kh&n Kh&nan. Seep. 38. 

^ With the intention of attacking him. Tabaq&t-i Akbaru 

^ I. e., Nfr/iind, Elliot V, 265. 

* Diwayiah moans ‘ possessed/ ‘ mad. * 

^ In the vicinity of Jalandhar, between the Sutlej and the Biyah, Akbar-nUrtM, 
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called Kanur Phillour,* heiiiined in the Khdn Khftnan. There a severe 
contest took place, in which Husain Khan the relative of Mahdl 
Qasim Khftn distinguished himself; but unfortunately a sword-blow 
struck him in the eye so that one might say of him that he was 
‘ eye stricken.’'^ He fell from his seat in the saddle, and being 
made prisoner was sent to the Court together with Wall Beg, and 
his son Ismail Quii Khan, and several others of the chiefs; as will 
soon be mentioned, if Cod (He is exalted!) will. After that blov\ 
the Kh^n Khanau fled, and immense spoil fell into the hands of 
Atkah Khan and his army. Among these things was a standard 
worked with |>earls and gems, which the Khftn Khanan had 41 
had made, and intended to have sent to the most holy sepulchre® 
(may mercy and favour rest on its inhabitant!). Of this Imam my 
lord Moulaw! Jami (may his tomb be hallowed!) wrote those 
laudatory and descriptive couplets :— 

Peace on the family of Ta Ha* and Ya Sht! 

Peace on the family of the Best of the Prophets! 

Peace on the Shrine, wherein there rests 

An Imam, in whom sovereignty and religion are pre-eminent! ' 

An Imam, yea in sooth an absolute monarch. 

For the sanctuary of his door is become the Qiblah of kings. 

King of the palace of Knowledge, Rose of the garden of Bounty, 
Moon of the mansion of Majesty, the Pearl of the casket of 

Contingency. 

Peace] on Ibn Musa Hiza, to whom from God 
Is the name Riza,-' becau?^e doing Ood'^ will was his habit.’' 


^ See Elliot V,p. 260, VIII, p. 107; Blochmann, p, 317. 

^ A pun. The Persian compound means “stricken by the evil eye,” but gram¬ 
matically it might also mean “stricken in the eye.” 

^ Of Imfim RizS, at Tus in KhurSsan. Belfour s Translation of AH 128. 

* (which is the title of the 20th chapter of the Qur'Sn, and is composed 

of two letters of the Arabic alphabet) is considered, and often used, as a name 
of the Arabian Prophet (of whom MusUfS and Ahmad, as well as Mohammad, 
are also names): so likewise is YS-SIn, which is the title of the 36th chapter 
of the Qur'Sn. Lane's Modern Egyptians, ed. Poole, London, 1871, vol. ii, p. 139. 

Riza means “ Will.” 
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They say that the banner cost nearly a kror of gold. And Qasim 
ArsalSn found the date of the event in the words, ^alam-i imam-i 
hashtum,^ “banner of the 8th ImSm. '* Atkah Khan sent it with 
the rest of the spoils to the Court, and it was put inio the im¬ 
perial treasury One of the remarkable incidents of this year 
was that the KhSn Khftnftn published as his own® h ghazal of 
Hashim Qandah&rl, putting the lines into a different ariangement^; 
he ordered 60,000 tankahs of money to be paid to him by way of 
componsp^iion, and asked if the sum were sufficient; Hashim by 
way of an cixt-e^jiore jok^ said “Sixty is too little.” upon which he 
increased th0 <^in by 40,000 and gave him altogether a complete 
lac. Froip it you would infer that the Khan KhSnSn’s star was 
setting, and as a matter of fact his power at this period was on the 
decline. The ghazal is as follows, of which the Matla''^ is Hash- 
im 6 :— 

“ What am I ? one who has let go the rein of his heart; 

Who by the hand of his heart has fallen from his feet upon tlm 
road of trouble; 

Who is become like a madman in the skirts of the mountains: 

W^o has without will of his own turned his head to the desert; 

At one» time like a candle seized by the fire of his heart, 

At another like a wick fallen into the heart of the fire. 

I, Bairam, am free from care for little or much. 

Never have I uttered a sirtgle word less or more.'" 

» 70 30 JO + 82 -f 46 700 = 967, 

i The ShVah (lit. followers) are the followers of ‘AIT, the husband of Faninah, 
the daughter of Miihanamad. They maintain that *AIT was the first legitimate 
KhcUifah (successor to Muhammad), and therefore reject Abu Bakr, Omar, and 
Othm&n. the first three KhalTf-s, as usurpers According to the ShVah the 
Muslim religion consists of a knowledge of the true Imam. The twelve Imams. 
according to the ShVah are as follows: 

(1) Hazrat Ali, (2) Tm&m (3) Imilm Husain, (4) Zsin-ul-Abidin, 

(6) ImSm Muhammad BSqir, (6) Jifir Sadiq, (7) Musfi QiUin), (8) *AU Musa 
RizSt (9) Muhammad Taqi, (10)^ Muhammad NaqI (11) Hassan AskarT, (12) Ahu 
QAsira. Hughes' Notes on Muhammadanism^ 170. 

* Cf. Martial, ii, 20. Carmina Paullus emit* recitat sua carinina Paulius. 

Nam quod emas possis dicere jure tuum.” 

* i* probably the Hindustani ulafh, * confusion,* cf. p. 51, 1. .5, text. 

* The two initial hemistiohs are oalled the Ma^la\ 
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This mada^ also is ooe of HSshim’s:— 

“ Thy lip was smiling on account of the weeping eye that I have, 

Thy heart was contented on account of the distracted state I am in/' 

And in the same way the KhSn KhanSn, although he ha<d nothing in 
his treasury, gave at one sitting a lac of tankaha worth in money 
and goods to Ram Das of Lak'hnou, who was one of the musicians* 
of Asllm Shah, and one that in music* and song you might term 
a second Miyan Tan Sin, This man used to be the Khan Khanan's 
companion and intimate associate, and by the beauty of his voice 
continually brought tears to his eyes. There was likewise a certain 
Hijaz Khan Badaunl, who formerly was among the number of the 
Amirs of the Afghans, and had a standard and a kettle-drum, and 
a pennon, and afterwards towards the end of his life retired from 
military affairs, and in the enjoyment of a very trifling pension 
pursued rectitude in the path of asceticism and devotion. To him 
in return for a Qa<^ldah, which in the Maqia' ® he dedicated to the 
Khan, he gave a lac of tankahs, and made him Superintendent of 
the Government of Sirhind, and caused him to be appointed to that 
province. The Matla" of the Qa 9 ldah is as follows:— 

“ When the seal of the ring of the heavens 
Went down into the water, 

The rim of its signet gave 
A ruby-tinge to the ground.'' 

And so that saying of Khwajah Kalan Beg came true, viz,, 
''Heaven above^ is of course a good judge of poetry!" The sum 
of the whole matter is that 100,000 were to the liberal mind of 
the Khftn as one. How different indeed to these base ones, who now 
have come to the surface of the water :— 

“ If the odour of fidelity thou perceivest from any one, 

His foot thou shouldest kiss much more than that of kings." 

* Th© word haUkvant ia the Sanskrit haUivat o musician. 

^ Kadi is the Sanskrit vadya music. 

^ The two of^ieloding hemistichs are called the Maq{a^. A ghazal is an Ode. 
A Qa^ldah resembles the Idyllium of the Greeks. 

^ That is, tiiose in power are sure to appreciate your doggerel, if only you 
flatter them enough in it. 


42 
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43 In the month Zi-’l-qa‘dah' of this year, after the appoint¬ 
ment of Atkah KhSn to march to the PanjSb. the Emperor appointed 
Khwajah ‘Abd-ul-MajId of Harat, with the title of A^af Khan, 
to the Government of Dihll. And then as it was the best thing 
to do, since Husain Khftn’s father Wall*^ Beg and his brother Isma‘il 
Qull KhUn were with the Khan Khanan, he delivered Husain Khan^ 
to A 9 af Khan*s keeping, and himself went to the Panjab. 

Mun‘im Khan, in accordance with orders, having come from 
Kabul 'to the halting-place of Ludhiyanah,^ in company with Muqim 
Kh&n sister's son to Tardl Beg Khan (who afterwards became 
Shujfl‘at Khan), waited on the king. He received the title of Khan 
KhfinSn and was raised to the office of Prime-minister. And the say¬ 
ing came true, “ One minister comes in and the other goes out.” To 
this same halting-place came the news of the victory of Atkah Khan 
and the flight of the Khan Khanan towards the mountains ol Siwalik. 
The captives were brought into the Emperor’s presence, and he had 
them imprisoned. One of them, Wall Beg, who had received mortal 
wounds, went from a [temporal] to an eternal prison, and they sent 
his head to DihlL Husain Khan was committed to the charge 
of his wife’s brother Malik Muhammad Khan son of Mahdl Qasini 
Khan, and the Emperor eventually took him into favour, and 
appointed to liim as his flef Patyall, which is a town on the banks 
of the Ganges and the place of the birth and growth of [’Ajmir* 
Khusrou (mercy be upon him !) 

After his defeat the Kh5n KhanSn retired to Talwarah and shut 
himself up there. This is a very strong and almost inaccessible place in 
the mountains of KushmSl,^ on the banks of the river BiySh, the gov¬ 
ernment of which belonged to Raja Gobind Ohand The forces of the 


• The 11th month. 

^ See page 33. 

S The T&baqSt-i Akbari says it was JSlandhar. 

* Amfr KhusrQ, the very Prince of Silfi poets (or king as his poetical title 
of Khturu implies), was of TStar origin. His father Amir Seifuddin came to 
HindustSn, and settled at PafiSlt near Dibii, where he married the daughter 
of Amid ui Mulk. His son Amir Khusru was born A. H. 661, A. D. 1253 
Ouseley’s Persian Poets p. 146. 

5 Abu-l-FazI says Siwalik, Elliot. 
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king drew near and joined battle. And Sultan Husain Jalalr, a youth 
of great beauty, symmetry of form and bravery, fell in that battle. 
When they brought his head to the Khan Khanan, offering him congra¬ 
tulations, he calling to mind the youth’s devotion to himself in times 
gone by. covered his face with a handkerchief and wept aloud, saying ‘ 44 
•A hundred reproaches on this life of mine! For through the mis- 
iortune of my soul so many youths are lost.” Although the Hindus 
of that place supported the Khan Khanan, fellow-feeling with the 
Moslem religion seized his skirt, so that turning his thoughts to 

the world to come, and purifying inmselt in the path of religion, 
he with a view to obtaining forgiveness for his shortcomings, sent 
without delay, and with the greatest humility, a message by the 
hand of Jamal Khan, a ghulattK craving an audience with the Em* 
peror. Then Mulla Abd*ullah of Sultanpur, whose title was 
Makhdum-ul-mulk, set off with the intention of acceding to his 

request. But the armies still remained in the same position, and 
the coming and going of messengers continued, until Mun‘im Khifn. 
with a handful of intrepid men, came up and seized the Khan 
Khanan's person and brought him back. And all the Amirs, in 
accordance^with orders, went to meet him. and all honour and res" 

pect, just as in former times, having been paid to him, he received 

a free pardon, moreover a special dress of honour and a huise were 
given to him. Then Mun‘im Khan brought him to his own abode, 
and put all his tents and appliances at his service. And two days 
afterwards he received permis-^ion to proceed to Afekka with .sueli 
an allowance for travelling expenses as beseemed his rank. And 
the Amirs and courtiers, bi^th small and great, gave him every 
proper assistance in the shape of money, and that kind of stores 
which the Turks call Chandogk, and the Emperor having appointed 
Hajjl Muhammad Khan Slstani as the Khan’s escort, himself went 
ior recreation and hunting towards the castle of Firuzah, going by 
way of Dibit; and on the fourth of Rabi‘-ul-avvwal' in the yea»' nine 
hundred and sixty-eight (968) he made his glorious enirce into 
Dihll. And on the 12th of Habi‘-u8-8anl he arrived at Agra, the 
metropolis, by water. 


I Ti^e 3rd month 
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Now they say that the KhS.n Khanan going with his retinue to 
Gujrat by way of Nagor, passed through a jungle which abounded in 
45 the prickly acacia, and the corner of his turban was caught 
in a thorn and fell from his head. And, whereas such an event is 
usually considered a bad omen, in the Kh&n Kh^nan’s case it was 
turned to quite the reverse,' for Haji Muhammad Khan aptly quoted 
the following [couplet from Hafiz]:— 

When in the desert through desire for the Ka‘ba¥ thou dost 

set thy foot, 

If the thorn of the acacia hit thy head do not grieve.” 

And so the Khan’s gloom was turned to cheerfulness :— 

• JW speech knots are untie<i, 

By speech the rust of the heart is polished off : 

Many a knot which comes into our affairs from destiny, 

To open which seems difficult, 

Suddenly, by a graceful turn of language, 

That business is converted into facility.” 

When he arrived at Patan in Gujrat, Musa Khan Fuladi, governor 
of Patan, and Hajj! Khan of Alwar, received him with the greatest 
respect, and gave theniselves up to the necessary duties of hospi¬ 
tality. Ot:e day the Khan Khanan was taking a trip on the lake, 
called Sahnps Lang,^ where one named Mubfirak Khan Afghan, (he 
belied his name!; whose father the Khan Khanan at the begin¬ 
ning of the Conquest of Hindustan had ordered to be put to death, 
being resolved on vengeance, at the hour of evening prayer, when the 
Kh5n Khanan was getting out of the boat, came with a lot of 
ruffians, on the pretence of meeting him, and with one blow of his 
gleaming dagger made him drink the draught of martyrdom. And 
the date was found as follows :— 

i Compare the case of William the Con(|ueror's falling down in 

England. 

^ The Ka'bah (cube) is the square stone building in the mosque (called 
Mwtjid ul Har^nt, ‘ sacred mosque,’ or Baii-idlSh ‘ house of God’) at Mecca, which 
contains the Black Stone {Hajr ul attwad)^ round which the act of encompasainr; 
[JawJBif) is performed at the Pilgrimage {Hajj.). 

Sahasnak (T®baqat i Akbari). 
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‘ When Bairam put on the Ihram} in order to encompass the Ka'hah, 

On the road he became a martyr,^ not having obtained his desire. 

Of ray heart i asked the date of his martyrdom, 

It said : Mubrnninad Bairam is become a martyr ^; ” 

And the humble author of this history discovered an enigma 46 
‘ He said, ' The rose is gone from the garden of beauty/* 

Fragment, 

From the bowl of Fortune, who has ever drunk a draught, 

To whom its drink has not been more deadly than poison ? 

How should the world make thee secure from vicissitudes, 

When itself is not secure from vicissitudes ? 

Heaven is n thief breaking into the tent of life, 

Alas ! its form is not bending for naught! 

Seek not repose, since for any one beneath the sky, 

The means for attaining this has never been collected. 

Only look at the blue^ garment of the sky, and learn. 

That this sphere can be nothing but a house of mourning. 

Put up with wounding, for to us from Fate 

Wounds have become our portion, but not the antidote. 

0 Khaqaiii, listen not to the deceptions of the world, 

For its own laws arc not secured from revolution.” 

The Khan Khanan always had a sympathetic heart, and was 
devoted to the words of the great Shaikhs (God be favourable «nto 
them !), and in his noble company the talk was over of the Word 
of God, and the Word of tlu Prophet. One day he went to Sikra 
to see a certain ascetic Dervish, and asked the meaning of this verse 
of the Qur’an, [iii 2o] : ‘‘ Thou e.xaltest whom thou wilt, and thou 

^ The pilgrim-dress. 

, ^ To die on the pilgrimage to Mecca is one of the twenty one ways of becom¬ 
ing a martyr (iShohtd), See Herklot’s Qanooiir^’-Ialam^ 71. 72. 

^ The sura ot the numerical values of the letters ot shahid ahud MuJ^ammetd 
Bairam is 968. 

* Qulshan-i-Khuhl “ garden of beauty" * 1018 ; take away Oul “ rose'' 
and the difference is 068. 

^ Blue is looked on as a presage of evil. 

6 
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humblest whom thou wilt.’* And. since th^ Dervish had not read 
a commentary, he gave no answer. Then the Khftn KhanSn himself 
said, ‘‘Thou exaltest whom thou wtlt,” namely by means of 
contentment. ‘‘ thou humblest whom thou wilt,” by continued 
47 craving.* Moreover Friday’s prayers and attendance at the 
mpsque were never neglected by him. He was. however, some¬ 
what touchy on the .subject of precedence, as Muhammad Amin 
Khatib once said to the writer, “ With regard to the titles of his 
Highness, you will do well to give him ever so many more than to 
other people.*’ 

And in the same year Miyan Hatim Sambhali passed from the 
world, and a blow fell on religion for fsays the Arabic proverb] ‘‘ The 
death of the learned is a fissure in religion.” And they found the 
date in the words,^ He is with the mighty King.” 

On the 12th of Rajab-ul-murajjab*' in this year Baz Bahadur, 
son of SajSvval Khan*, governor of Malwah, advanced with elephants 
and numerous followers within 7 co3sei< of Sarangpiir^ to oppose 
.Adhaip Khan, Pir Muhammad Khan, and the other renowned Amirs,. 
He gave battle and was defeated, and his retinue, and servants, and 
wives, were all taken prisoners. On the day of tlio victory, the 
twp captains remained on the spot, and had the captives brought 
before them, and troop after troop of them put to death, so that 
their blood flowed river upon river ; and Pir Muhammad Kh§n, 
with a smile on his face, said in jest “ what a plague of a strong neck 
this victim has, and what a power of blood has poured from it! ” 
.And as for God’s creation, (which is only another term for mankind), 
with my own eye was it seen, that in his sight it was valued but as 
radishes,® and cucumbers, and leeks. When 1, without any prejudice 
against either side, came to that army and saw the terror like that 

• ‘A contented mind is a continual feast,’ and so the contented man is alway?> 
exalted. On the other hand the discontented man is always asking for more, 
and always considers himself,ill>usdd. 

^ The words ** Mnda malfk-in mikitadic give the date DOS. 

^ The 7th month of the Mul^amroedan year. 

^ /. e. Sajftwal Khftn Silr; see Blochin., 42S. 

& In MSlwah. 

« In Zia-al-Bami, p. 4S9* I. 15 (of. p. 407, 1. ll) zakhm-i tunib **smiting of 
radishes is need for ** culling oft the head. ” 
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of the Judgment-day* \ said to my friend Mihr ‘All KhSn Beg 
Sildoz,’ ‘‘Though the rebels have met with their deserts yet it is 
not at all in accordance with the 8acred Law to kill and imprison 
their wives and children.” Then he, on account of the pain offered 
to his religious feelings and conscience, spoke to Plr Muhammad 
Khan to the same effect. He replied “ fn one single night all these 
captives have been taken, w’hat can be done with them!” And the 
same night these plundering^ marauders, having stowed away their 
Muhammadan captives, consisting of the wives of Shaikhs, and 
Sayyids, and learned men, and nobles, in their boxes and saddle-bags, 
brought them to IJjjain^ and other districts. And the Sayyids, and 48 
Shaikhs of that place came out to meet him with their Qur’ans in 
their hands, but Pir Muhammad Khan put them all to death, and 
burnt them :— 

“ Having torn off the binding of the Qur’an, 

And made its leather into a kettle-drum, 

It is very clear from this, that he is 
An enemy of the Prophet.” . 

All that had been the talk, with respect to the cruelty, insolence, 
and severity of Plr Muhammad KJi^n was shown to be only too 
true. And that, which former generations have said, was verified, 
viz., He who seeks learning in scholastic theology, is an infidel: 
and (he Doctors of scholastic theology are infidels, to whatever sect 
they belong; we dee to Ood for refuge—from a knowledge which 
doth not profit, from prayer ihal is not heard, from a heart that is 
not humble, and a belly that is not satisfied. Adham Kh&n sent 
the whole account of the victory to the Court, with some elephants 
under the escort of QSdik Muhammad KhSn. But most of the 
elephants, and of the ladies of the haram, and the dancing-girls, 
and nautch-girls, belonging to BRz Bahadur, and all his precious 
things he kept for himself. On this account the Emperor on the 


' Sildoz is the name of a ChagbtSi clan. 

^ Quzaq, whence tfie word Cosmck. 

The name in Sanskrit is UjjaymL L t., victorious ”: c/. Niic<iiroXii; and 
Alqfthirah the victorioua,*’ i. c., Cairo the metropolis of Egypt. 
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1st of Sha*b&n^ in the year nine hundred and sixty*eight (968) 
set out from Agra, and came to S&rangpur, and having taken pos¬ 
session of the spoil, and arranged the affairs of that state, on the 
29th of Ramzdn^ he came back to the foot of the throne.^ 

In this year the Kh&n ZamSn,^ with the help of Ibrahim Khan 
Uzbek, and Majnun Kh&n Q&qshal, and Sh&him KhSn Jalair,® fought 
against Sher Khan, son of ‘Adah, who had succeeded to his father 
at Chunhar, and was come to Jounpur with a considerable force. 
The Khan Zaman defeated him, and gained a signal victory. This 
is the second victory that was gained at Jounpur. (On the 17th 

of Zl-l-hijjah of this year the Emperor came to Agra.)® And 
towards the end of this year, on account of the suspected insubor¬ 
dination of the Khan Zaman, the Emperor honoured Karah with 
49 his presence, passing by way of KalpI, and accepting the hospitality 
of ‘Abd-ullah Khan Uzbek the governor of that place. Then the 
Khan Zaman and Bahadur Khan came quickly from Jounpur with 
every appearance of good will, and paid their respects to the 
Emperor, bringing with them elephants, and valuable presents, by 
way of compliment : then they, being honoured with a gift of horses, 
and dresses of honour, were dismissed to their fiefs. And Peace is the 
be sf gives the date of that event, with one unit too much: 

“ The Messenger of prosperity in this ancient world 
Uttered the shout that: Peace is the bestP 

On the 17th of Zl-l-hijjah® of this year [A. H. 968], the Emperor 
returned to Agra. 

The 8th month. 

'' The 9th month entitled fil^ubdrak ** the blessed.” During this month 
a fast of the most rigorous kind is enjoined. On the night of the 27th of this 
month, called Laiiul-qadr “ the night of power,” the Qur’ftn began to be 
revealed. 

’'i. e., returned to Agra. 

♦ * All Quit Kftan, see p. 5. 

^ Jaldlr is the name of a Chaghtfti tribe. 

^ This sentence, which is out of place here, is repeated oi the next page ot 
*'he text, where it is appropriate enough. It occurs in the latter position in 
the ^abaqit i-AkOarl. 

1 Theoe words give: I80+ 90-*-308^-00010^200=969. 

The 12th month. 
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And in this same year his reverence the Doctor Sa‘ld. the 

profound Professor of the age, came from Transoxiana; but, on 
account of want of appreciation on the part of his cotemporaries, 
he could not remain in Hindustan :— 

Say 0 Huma,* never cast thy gt^uous shadow on a land 
Where the parrot is less esteemed than the kite/’ 

And His Highness*^ the Qftzi Abud-Ma‘all, the son-in daw ot His 
Highness the Prince^ of Bukhftrfi, also, who was a masterdDuilder 
in legal science, and a second glory of the Imams, and in the Der- 
wish order was one whose worda and direction were followed, and 
who after saying the 5 customary prayers,’* used to make a practice 
of reading the Qur’an aloud,^ came; and the compiler of this epitome 
read a few lessons in the beginning of the Slmrhi-Waqayah with 
auspicious and blessed results in the presence of that great man. 
And Naqib Khan, also, had the good fortune to study under him, 
and verily, he was a wondrous precious person and blessed (the mercy 
of God be upon him !) 

On the 8th of Jumada-l-awwal'’ in the year nine hundred and 
sixty-nine (969) the Emperor went on a pilgrimage'^ to the blessed 
tomb of that Pole-star of Shaikhs and Saints, Khwajah Mii‘Tn- 
id-din Ghisht) (may God sanctify his glorious tomb!), and gave 
presents and alms to the people who waited there. And 50 
at the town of Sambhar, celebrated for its salt-mines, Raja Paha rah 
Mall, governor of Ambei/ together with his son Rai Bhagvan Das, 
came and paid his respects to the Emperor, who then espoused his 

* Huma a bird of happy omen. Every head whicli it oversliadows, it is 
supposed, \vil] in time wear a crown. 

Khuddam (like BandagHnj p. 19, J. 3 m/rd, aiid p. 23o, 1. II of Text) is 
merely a circumlocution for the person himself. 

Comp, the expression *Azlzi Mi^r ‘king of Egypt.’ ^ 

* Viz (1) Before dawn, (3) midday, (8) afternoon, (4) before sunset, (o) 
evening. These five hours of prkyer are of divine institution (/arz). 

^ Read Jahranah, not Jahri-arrah, wiiich is nonsense. 

® The fifth month. 

“J ZiySdat is, of course, a printer’s error, for ZifflircU, 

^ The three great RftjpOt states are Jaipilr or AmbSr, Jodhpur or Marwar, 
Odlpur or M§wfir. 



gentle rtauguter in honourable wedlock. And Mirza Sharaf-ud-din 
Husain, who held a fief on the confines of Ajmir, he appointed to 
reduce the fortress of Mirt’ha, which is uithin 20 coases of Ajmir, 
and was held bv Jaimall Rajput; and then returned quickly* to 
Agra. Mirza Sharaf-ud-din Husain gave quarter to the garrison- 
but stipulated that they should carr}^ away with them none of their 
good.s, or personal property. So Jaimall evacuated the place. But 
a certain Deo Dfis one of Jaimall’s soldiers contrary to the stipula¬ 
tions, at the time of withdrawing, with a considerable number 
of men set fire to the goods and chattels of the fortress, and 
offered an obstinate resistance. After raising many of the imperial 
soldiers to the grade of martyrdom, he himself went into eternal 
fire, and 200 of his renowned Rajputs went to hell.-^ Thus by the 
help of Shah Bndagh Khan, and his son ‘Abd-iil-nuitlab Khan, and 
other Amirs the fortress was taken. 

In those days Plr Muhammad Khan, who after Adham Khan 
went to the Court possessed absolute power in Malwah, collected 
a great force, and le^ it against Burhanpur and reduced Bljagarh, 
a strong fortress, by force of arms, and made a general slaughter. 
Then he turned towards Kh^ndesh, and w'as not content with himself, 
unless he practised to the utmost the Code^ of Changiz Khan [the 
Moghul, viz., no quarter], massacring, or making prisoners of all the 
inhabitants of Burhfinpur and Asir,* and then crossing the river 
Xarbadah he raised the conflict^ to the very heavens, and utterly 
destro 3 ^ed many towns and villages of that district, and swept every 
61 thing clean and clear :— 


' “ In a day and a night" q^abaq&i‘i Akbarl! “In less than three clays/ 
Ahu’l-FazL “ In three days." T. Alpi. Elliot. 

Our candid author was a pious Muslim, ana epeaks in fitting terms of 
Kafirs ! 

’ It is very strange that Defr^mery {Nouveau Journal AsicUique, Janvier, 
1852, p. 76) should call Taurat a * mongol word"; when it is known to all 
that It is Hebrew, and is used in the Qur’in (in the form TaurSt) to denote the 
Pentateuch. But it is, of course, true that it is used of this code. 

* A woll-known place in Khindcah, T®baqlit-i Akbari, Elliot, v. 276. 

5 The word used is *arbadnh, because of its similarity of sound to the name 
Narhrtdah, 
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First they carried off every one from house and home, 

All money and chattels, whether hidden or exposed : 

They robbed the crown from the pulpit, as well as the turban 
from the preacher, 

They tore the cupola from the mosque, as well as the lamp from 
the Minaret.” 

Then, while his men were in confusion,' and left far behind him. 
Baz Bahadur Khan, who fled together with some of the rulers of 
that country, in conjunction with other zamlndars made an attack 
on Pir Muhammad Khan. He could not sustain the attack, but 
betook himself towards Mandu. In the course of his retreat, in 
company with all his Amirs, he rode his horse into the river Nar- 
badah. It clianced that a string of camels which were passing at 
the time, attacked his horse, and he went by water to fire.* And 
so the sighs of the orphans, and weak, and captives were his ruin :— 

Fear thou the arrow-shower* of the weak in the ambush of 
night, 

For. the more he sighs th'^ough weakness, the stronger is the 
blow of his dart. 

When you have cast Bizhan’* into the well, do not sleep like 
Afrasyab, 

For Rustam is in ambush, and a crocodile is under his cuirass.” 


* Uljah is a Hindustani word meaning ‘'confusion”, it occurs also p. 41, 
line 13 of Text. 

I. e., was drowned, and went to Hell, 

The arrow-shower is 'prayer, cf. the saying of some Christian writer that: 
Fervent prayer is like an arrow shot from a strong bow, it pierces the cloud ; 
but half-hearted prayer is like an arrow shot feebly, which falls to the earth 
without reaching its mark. “ The ambush of night” means the darkness of 
angiiish and oppression. 

♦ BlzJian, (whom Sir W. Jones calls the Paris of Ferdusi), on account of his 
love adventure with Ma'nizfta, daughter of AfiftsySb, was made a captive by the 
Turks, and confined in a dismal dungeon, till he was delivered by Ruat^m, 
The crocodile repre.sonts Rustam’s charger named RakhaU. The reader is 
referred to the Shahnamah for further legends about Rustam. Here, as the 
Deliverer, he represents Glod, who avenges the cause of the helpless, when they 
cry unto Him against the oppressor. Cf. Exodus xxii. 23; Deut. xv 9; 
xxiv. 15, &c. 
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And the Amirs of Mslwah, seeing that their remaining any longer 
in that district was beyond the bounds of possibility, read the verse 
of flightb and came to the Court. For some time they were im¬ 
prisoned, but eventually obtained their release. Baz Bahadur Kh&n 
again became possessed of Malwah, but 'Abd-ullSh Khan Uzbek, 
in conjunction with Mu‘In-ud-dm Ahmad Khan Farankhudi and 
others, brought that country into subjection to the Emperor. 
Bftz Bahadur for some time took refuge in Chit5r, and Udlpur, 
with Rana* UdI Singh, but afterwards went away : and after remain¬ 
ing some time in Gujrat he oame to the Court, and returned to his 
allegiance. He was imprisoned for some time. and. though he 
52 obtained his release, he did not escape the claw of death :— 

‘‘ In this many-coloured garden there does not grow a tree, 

Which can escape the molestation of the wood-man. ’ 

And 'Abd-ullah Khan Uzbek remaining at Handiyah,^ thei auxiliary* 
Amirs went to their fiefs, and Mu‘In-ud-din Khan came to the 
Court. 

In this year KhwajagI Muhammad Qalih of Hirat, grandson of 
Khwftjah ‘Abd-ullah Marwarld. a well-known Wazir, was appointed 
to the Qadr-ate.^ But he had not such absolute power [as his 

• /. €jS they fled. Compare the following two from Baha ud^dln Zakir. 
(1) Wahuntu ha'8urat^i-H''ikhla<^’i amma *abarta, wakanta ’anta ka-dl janabah^ 
“And I was like the Silrah of Sincerity [so pure and sincere] when you passed 
by, and you were like one ceremonially unclean [i. e., not fit to touch the 
Qur’ftn],” (2) Qarana Surat’*aa^mlw^ni *ankum, hal hafitnuha, “We read 
the Surah of Parting without regret from you, nay, we learnt it by heart.” 
Surah cxii see p. 23, is called Surat-\)Ll’'ikhla(:, but there is not one called 
Surat’*U8-Taiwan. The latter expression is imitated from the former which 
is proverbial. So the expression “ the verse of flight” (possibly too with some 
reference to Al Qur’fin xxxiii, 1(3) is after the analogy of the phrase “the verse 
of the Throne” maaning Al Qur'an ii. 25(3. 

^ R^im is Hindi for Raja: and fern. (text, p. 17, I. (i) for Rajnl. Odi 

is the Hindi Udayu. 

^ Spelt Hindid in the maps. 

* Kumaki (or Kuwakchl) means ‘auxiliary’. The words are Ch<nghatSi — 
Tatar, see Pavet de Courteille, Dictionaaire TurkorierUaty p. 476 ; and C. Defr^- 
mery, Notivemi Journal A^^iatiquey Fevrier—Mars, 1852, p. 283. 

^ See p. 22, note. 
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predecessors] in the matter of conferring and granting Aukaf,' and 
yiadadi ma'dsh : and his authority was more that of a clerk. 

In this year Sayyid Beg, son of i\Ia\*um Beg, came as ambassador 
with a letter from Shah Tahmasp |of Persia], containing all the 
conventional condolences [for the death] of tlie late Emperor. That 
letter shall be given hereafter in pxtenso, if tJod (He is exalted!) 
will. He was received with all honour and respect, and th(' Emperor 
presented him with a sum of seven Iac\s of tankahs'^ and a horse, and 
dress of honour, besides all the hospitality and kindness, which the 
Atnirs showed him. so that he went back from Hindustan with gifts 
and presents without number. 

On Moiiday the I2th of Ramzan' (h the ,ear 969 Adham Khan 
through pride, and presuming on his favour with tlic P]mperor, and 
being jealous because he had taken the premiership from Mahum 
Ankah* and given it to Atkah Khan (surnamed A zam Khan, who 
on his arrival from the Punjab had been made Prime-minister) at 
the suggestion of Mun im Khan and Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Khan.^ 
and some others, who were jealous of Atkah Khan, (uit him in pieces 
I as he sat] at the head of the Dlw an. Then with his sw^ord in his 
hand he swaggered in, and took his stand at the door of the royal 


* Ibidem. 

^ Tankah, called Taka in Heitgal, is there at the present time the name for 
rnpt (, 

The ninth month. 

* Ferishta (Briggs ii. p. 211) says that ‘a nurse s husband, and her male 

relations are called Atka fBlochmann Afgah]: the wet nurse herself in Turki 
is called Anka [Ccdcutta Chaghstiir Diet, and Blochmanii pronounce Anagah] ; 
a foftter-brother is called Koka [or with the affix (^f unity. Kokalt&dh, which 
Ab-iil-Fazl writes Ookalidsh}.^ Whenever, then, a Persian Text, as here, has 
Atkah after the name of a xooman, it must be read Ankah or Anagah. Akbar 
had three nurses, Mahum Anagah mother of Adham Khan and Muhammad 
Bftql KhSn; Pichah Jan Anagah^ wife of Khwajah .Muq^Od ‘AIT a servant of 
Akbar’.s mother; and Jiji Anc>gah wife of Shanjs-ud-din Muhammad Atgah 
KhSn (the Atkah Khtin. whose death is here recorded). Ab-ul-Fazl says, that 
after the fall of BairSm Khftn, Mahum Anagah, whose machinations that 
result was brought about, became de facto [if not prime-minister, while 

the ostensible minister was Mun'im Khan. 

^ A Sayyid of Ni8§f>Qr, and a relative of Mahum .Aukah 
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inner apartments. Then the Emperor also seized a sword, and 
coming out, asked him, ** Why did you commit such an act ?” He 
6Sanswered, “A disloyal* fellow has met with his deserts.” Then 
they bound him hand and foot, and cast him down from the 
top of the terrace of the palace, and since he still breathed the 
Emperor commanded them to throw him down a second time. By 
chance it happened that the murderer was buried one day before his 
victim. And so that disturbance died down. And one date is Two 
violent deaths took place,^ and another, by way of a riddle, is :— 

** From his violence A‘zam Khan lost his head.”® 

The second is exactly correct, but the first is one too many. And 
some one else said as follows :— 

“ The army’s greatest* Khan, A‘zam Khan, 

Whose equal none saw in this age. 

Went to martyrdom in the month of fasting, 

He drank fasting the draught of death. 

Would that he had been martyred one year later, 

For then the year of his death would have been Khan Shahid.'’^ 

And when she had presented the food of the fortieth® day of mourning 
for Adham KhSn, Mahim Ankah, through grief, joined her son. 

> In the text read nd, instead of ^a. 

i 6^-4-»-600-»-6-»-50>4-i-300=97o. 

3 Zulm ‘violence’ gives 07C. The ‘head' of A^zam is .4, i. 1, subtract 
this from 970, and you gc^ 969 the date. 

* Punning on the name A*zam, which means ‘ greatest.’ 

t ‘ Martyr KhRn’ - 970. 

® On the 39th day after the death they cook, during the day, polau, a dish 
made of rice, meat, staie butter clarified ighi), curdled milk, spices, &c. ; and 
at night they prepare plenty of curries, tiUun (fried food), pot&u, Ac. (t. e., such 
dishes aa the deceased was in the habit of eating during his life), arrange them 
in plates, together with vfwious aromatic spices Ac., some of the clothes, and 
jewels of the deceased, which they deposit on the spot where the individual 
gave up the ghost, and over them suspend to the ceiling a flower-garland. Some 
foolish women believe, that on the fortieth day the soul of the dead leaves the 
house, if it has not done so previously; and if it has, it returns to it on that 
day, takes a survey of the above articles, partakes of such as he takes a fancy 
to, swings by the flower-wreath, and departs. These sayings and doings, 
however, are all innovations, and consequently unlawful. Qanoon-e Islam, 421. 
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In this year my late^ lamented, father (may God have mercy on 
him!), the Shaikh Mulukshah, on the 27th of Rajah in Agrah, 
through liver-complaint, transferred the baggage of existence from 
this transitory world to the eternal kingdom. I carried his corpse 
in a coffin to Basawar and buried him there. I found the date as 
follows:— 

‘‘ The Title-page of the Excellent of the world, Mulukshah, 

That Sea of Knowledge, that Source of Generosity, and Mine of 
Excellence, 

Since in his time there proceeded from him a very World of 
Excellence, 

The date of tlie year of his death conies out: a World of 
Excellence,*'^ 

And by a curious coincidence the Pir, who had been his patron, viz,, 
Shaikh F*anju Sambhall, who had a great following, and a few of 
whose excellencies will be mentioned, if God will, in the sequel to 
this work, in this same year attained union with the True Beloved, 
and the following was found to give the date :— 54 

‘‘The Perfection of Truth and Religion, Shaikh Panju, 

Whose place the Garden of Paradise became, 

By way of enigma the date of his death 
Is got out from his heart-attracting Name.’'^ 

And another mnemosynon for the date is Darmih ddniahmand “ the 
learned Dervish ” (may God have mercy on him !), 

In this year Mun‘im Khan, the Khan Khanan, and Muhammad 
Qasim Khfin, the High Admiral, on account of their being accom¬ 
plices in the lawless and base act of Adham Khan, and for other 
reasons, passing the ford of Puyah in a boat at the time of evening 
prayer, with the connivance of certain poor zamxnddrs, in company 
with two or three horsemen, went towards Ropar® and Bajwarah* 

* JaJ^n-i /azl=iS I -i- ."W + 80 30-f 800^ 969. 

^ By taking the numerical values of the letters in ><haykh Panjii, omitting 
P which is not included in Abjad, we got 969. 

^ P.H). 
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by the skirts of the mountains. Thence they continued their flight 
towards Kabul, where Ghani Khan, son of Mun‘im Khan, was 
governor, and eventually came to the pargana of Sarut, which is in 
the Doab, the fief of Mir Muhammad Munshl. Qasim ‘All Khan, 
[and] Asp* Julab SistanI, governor of that pargawx, a donkey of a 
fellow, recognizing in their mode of action in the jungle signs of 
flight, with a number of ruffians and whole posse comitatus, came 
r.rid seized both of them. Then he sent the news to the people of 
Sayyid Mahmud Barha, who happened to be in the neighbourhood. 
The latter appointed a number of his sons, and friends, to accom¬ 
pany them, and sent them with every mark of honour and respect 
to Agra. The Emperor commanded a number ot tliose about his 
person to meet them, and bring them to his presence. Then at 
his own request he reinstated the Khan Khanan in his office of 
Premier under even better conditions than before. So the Khan 
Khanan, in conjunction with Shlhab Khan and Khwajah Jahan, 
continued to conduct public affairs 

In this year Mir Muhammad Khan Atkah,^ surnamed Khan 
Kalan, went with a considerable force to the aid of Kamal Khan" 
65 G’hakkar into the territory of the G’hakkars. and- after a battle 
took prisoner Sultan Adam the paternal uncle of Kamal Khan, 
who has been alread}^ mentioned.*^ His son, Lashkarl by name, 
fled to Kashmir; and was afterwards captured, and both father 
and son^ died a natural death. Then the whole district was en> 
trusted to Kamal Khan, and he ha'^teried to do homage to the 
Emperor at Agra. 

One day the Emperor made a great feast and Khan Kalan wished 
to present a qa^ldah, which in his van it}' he had called Gharrd 
[splendid], in the presence of the Amirs and nobles and great poets 
As soon as he had recited the first line of the first couplet as follows :— 

• Asp means '* a horse,” hence the wit of calling him ** a donkey.” 

Elder brother of Atka KhSn {A*zam Khan). 

^ A fiurmSn had been issued that the territories of the Q'hakkars should be 
divided between him and SultSn Adam. But the latter resisted this division 
of territory. Elliot, V. 279. 

* See above, p. 13. 

& The Akbar-nftmah says that the son was put to death. Elliot, V. 280. 
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“Thanks be to God that 1 have returned 
After conquering the G’hakkar”— 

suddenly ‘Abd-ul-Malik Khan, his relative, (while the Emperor 
was giving all his attention to the qa^idah, which was in fact the 
cause of the issue of the invitations, and in return for which Khan 
Kalan expected a great gift), came forward and shouted out “ My 
Khan you ought to have said we returned, for there were other 
expectants besides yourself/’ At which the whole company tell 
on the back of their heads' with laughter. Then Khan Kalan threw 
his turban on the ground and exclaimed “My Liege! satisfaction 
trom this little incapable, who has marred the results of all my 
labour!” And one of the witticisms of the time is this verse which 
‘Abd-ul-Malik made tor his signet ring :— 

When you increase *Ahd^ by Malik 
You must put Alif Lam between.” 

And Mulla Shlri. the well-known Hindu poet, has a qa^ldah of 
eulogy and satire dedicated to him; and this is one of the couplet.^ 
in it:— 

“ If a rustic^ confront you, get out of his way, 

For you are a gentleman, and ought not to confront a rustic/’ 

In this year Maulana ‘A}a-’ud-dln Lari, author of notes in explana¬ 
tion of the “ 'Aqd'idi nasaji/' came from the Khan Zaman’s 56 
to Agra, and applied himself to the study o^ the sciences, and 
founded a school of worthless persons, the date of the foundation 
of which is given by the words Madrasah-e Khas^ “A school of the 
worthless.” Then he went on a pilgrimage, and from that journey 
he travelled to the other world (God’s mercy be upon him!). 

In this year the affairs of Kabul fell into confusion, and several 
Governors, becoming marks for the arrows of promotion, and then 

* Anglicd their sides.” 

*Abd is ‘servant’ and ‘Malik’ is ‘king,’ Abd-ul-Malik means -servant ol’ tlie 
king.’ But there is perhaps a further meaning of an unedifying nature. 

^ The same word that is used in p. 10. 1. 2; see note on that passage. 

4 40-*-4 + 200-»-60 + 5.».600+i0=969. 
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of disgrace, in a short space of time felt the effects of the ups and 
downs of fortune. Haidar Muhammad Khan, Akhtah-hl(j%,^ on his 
coming to Hindustan from his own quarter, had been promoted to 
the government of Kabul. The Khan Khanan, Mun‘im Khan, on 
account of the bad disposition of Haidar Khan, now wrote for his 
own son GhanI Khan to come, and then appointed him to supersede 
Haidar Khan. But GhanI Khan, through his depravity, followed 
in the footsteps of Haidar Muhammad Khan, and committed many 
discreditable actions. For instance, without any cause he imprison- 
ed Tolak Khan Quchin,* who was one of the chief Amirs. But 
he in turn fell into his hands, and experienced the lash of the 
henlistich 

“ The drink, that thou givest others, thou thyself shalt drink. 

When with a hundred strategems GhanI Khan effected his escape, 
and, breaking his word, and oath, brought a considerable force 
to bear against Tolak Khan, who without waiting to fight made 
for Hindustan: then Mah Jujak Begum, (mother of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, the son of the Emperor Huraayun, who was at 
that time ten years of age), with the concurrence of Shah Wall Beg 
Atkah, and Faza’il Beg the Blind, brother of Mun‘im Khan, whose 
eyes Mirza Kamran* had put out,* and his son Abu l-Fath Beg, 
closed the fort of Kabul against GhanI Khan. So he was com¬ 
pelled to go to Hindustan, and, on account of his undutifulness 
towards his father, being unable to find road or way, fled, as an 
exile^ and wanderer, to Jounpur, until at last he escaped from the 
disgrace of existence. Now the afore-mentioned Faza’il Beg was 

I The officer in charge of the geldings, not to be confounded with the 
higher title AtbSgl (from the Turkish m a horse).. Blochraonn, Alnri Akbariy 
432, n. 

^ He began his career under BSbcur, joined Humfiyun on his return from 
Persia, accompanied him to India, and after the Emperor's death became a 
supporter of Akbar. Compare p. 3, where he is called Qurchl (comp. p. 
13 n.) His correct appellation seems to be QHchln. He is called Qulchln in 
the ^ahcufit-i-Ahbarl. 

8 Humlyun's brother. 

* See Ertkine ii, 336. 

^ The reading of this word in the original is doubtful. 
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the Begum’s lieutenant, and his son Abu-l*Fath Beg acted as 67 
his deputy, and they by combined tyranny helped themselves 
to good fiefs, and put off the Prince's suite with inferior ones. 
Shah Wall Atkah not being able to stand this, with the assistance 
of ‘All Muhammad Asp (who is now on the list of the Emperor’s 
Courtiers), and by the Begum’s orders one night made an end of 
Abu-I-Fath while he was drunk. On which, as his father was 
making for Hazfirah* with his goods and chattels, suddenly the 
jjervants of the prince went after him and sent him to his son.* 
Then Shah Wall Beg with the Begum’s permission assumed the 
management of affairs, and gave himself the title of Adil Shah. 

On account of these things the Emperor sent MunTm Khan, with 
some Amirs, to undertake the guardianship of the Prince, and the 
government of Kabul. Then the Begum Mah Jujak taking the 
Prince with her went with the whole of the forces of Kabul to 
Jalalabad* intending to offer resistance. Mun‘im Khan and all of 
the auxiliary Amirs, among whose number were Muhammad Qull 
Khan Barlas and Hasan Khan brother of Shihab Khan, on the 
first attack met with a severe repulse,* and giving his retinue to the 
wind turned his face towards the Court in such a plight as may 
no one see [again]! After this victory the Begum on a suspicion 
of treachery sent Shah Wall to the world of non-exisience :— 

“A partridge eat an aiit, a hawk came and asked satisfaction 
of the partridge, 

Afterwards an eagle came, and did the same by the hawk, 

A hunter shot an arrow at him, and took his life. 

The rolling sphere one day brings down dust on the hunter.”* 

' The northern portion of the tract which is included in the branches of the 
Hindu Kush. 

^ killed him too. 

Known of old by the name of JusSL Tahaq^t-i^Akbari. 

* According to Elliot's translation of the Tabciqat-i-Akbciri “ Mun‘im Kh&n 
defeated and scattered her forces at the first attack.” He. or his AIS., is 
evidently in error. 

* For a parallel instance of primitive notion of retribution, see Mishnah, 
AbOtlit ii: Hillel saw a scull floating on the water, and said to it ‘Because 
thou madestothers to float, thou hast been made to float; and, eventually, they, 
who made thee to float, shall themselves fioat.^^'^e Persiim i(3jom hers is 
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When Sh5h Abu-1-Ma‘all returned from Mekka he went towards 
the Court. Suddenly near Jalwar, at the instigation of Mirza 
58 Sharaf -ud din Husain, he took to rebellion, and wont about la\ 
ing his hands on everything he came across. This Mirza Sharaf- 
ud-dln Husain had at this time fled from Agra, and Husain Qull 
Khan, Cadik Muhammad Khan, and others had been sent in pursuit 
of him, as will be mentioned shortly, if (?od (He is exalted !) will. 
Then Ismail Qull Khan and Ahmad Beg and Iskandar Beg, 
relatives of Husain Qull Khan, went in pursuit of Abu-1-Ma‘ali. 
who entered the fortress of Narnoul, and, seizing the treasures of 
that place, distributed them amongst his own party. And after 
that his brother Khanzadah (whom they also called ‘ king ot 
libertines'^)* was captured in the confines of Narnoul by Muhammad 
Qa iik Khan and Ismail Qull Khan, who went in pursuit of him. 
So, being helpless, he turned from Hindustan and went towards 
Kabul. And coming into the district of the Panjab by the jungle- 
side, with the concurrence^ of their attendants, he killed Iskandar 
Beg and Ahmad Beg, who had got separated from the Amirs, and 
then wrote a petition and sent it to the Begum Mah Jujak Begum, 
mother of Mirza Muhammad Hakim. It contained professions of 
regard for the late Emperor, and of the sincerity of his own fidelity, 
and in the beginning of it the following couplet was written 

“ We are not come to this door, for the sake of pomp and grandeur. 
We are come here as a refuge from the evil of circumstances.’ 

The Begum wrote in answer to him :— 

“ Show kindiie.^s and alight, for the house is thy house.” 

peculiar; var-awardan “to bring on” when used of destruction takes the prep. 
az “from” before the thing on which the destruction is brought. E. g., in the 
episode of Sohrab we find - 

Ba'zakhm i sar-i gurz-i sindan-shikan 
Bar-arad darnar az du ^ad anjuman. 

“ With a stroke of the end of his anvil-sma.shing.mace he brings destruction on 
two hundred battalions.” So too in p. 25, line 17 of our Tey.t. see p. 18 n. 

* fthih-e lawandSn. 

^ fSome of those under their command had been formerly in the service of 
MTrzS Sharaf-ud-dln Husain, and now had bound themselves by an oath to 
desert Ahmad Beg and Siks^dar Beg whenever Abu-l-Ma‘§lT should be met 
with. Tabaqdit'i-Akbarl. See p. 60 of o.ir Text. 
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He married the Begum’s little daughter; and then, assuming the 
management of affairs, at the instigation of some conspirators, such 
as Shukun son of Qarachah Khan and others, slew the helpless 
Begum, and martyred Haidar Qasim Kohbar, who for some time 
had been Shah Wali Beg’s successor as [the Mlrza’s] irresponsible 
lieutenamt. His brother Muhammad Qasim Kohbar he imprisoned. 59 
And when a considerable body of men bound on their girdles to 
avenge the Begum, and punish him, a savage fight took place within 
the fortress of Kabul, in wliich he drove them out. And Muhammad 
Qasim, having effected his escape, went to Badakhshan, and instigated 
Mirza Sulaiman to expel Shah AbU'l-Ma‘all ; Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
also, sent some of his people to urge him to come: as will aonear 
later on. 

In this year Mirza vSharaf-ud-dln Husain—who is of the fourth 
generation from his Reverence :— 

‘ iie, who is acquainted with the Freedom of God, 

Is the Lord of the Free, (though) the Servant of Ood : — 

after the return from Makka of his illustrious father Khwajah 
Muqn-ud-dln (son of Khwajah Khavind, son of Khwajah Yah(i, 
son of Khwajah Akrdr, God rest their souls!), and after his father’s 
receiving all honours went from Nagor to Agra the metropolis. 
And through the baseness of some envious persons (may their 
names and marks be blotted out from the page of the world!), 
without any apparent reason conceiving a suspicion, he went off 
towards Nagor.*^ Then the Emperor sent (^adiq Muhammad Khan, 
and a body of men, together with Husain Qull Khan"^ in pursuit 
of him, with instructions to try first conciliatory measures, and, if 
those failed, to extirpate him. Then he, handing over the empty 
fortress of Ajmir to Tir Khan Dlwanah, hastened to Nagor.* But 
Dlwanah deserted the fortress, and went and followed his principal. 
Then Mirza Sharaf-ud-dln, having met with Shah Abu-LMa^all 

' ‘ Ubaid-uUSh means ‘ little servant of God.’ Ahrar means ‘ the free.* 

Ajmir and Nftgor, which were his iSgirsr A1d>ar-namah. Elliott V, 282. 

^ He had received a grant oi MIrzS Sharaf's 

* Th^ TabaqJit'i~A}(harl also has Nigor. But Ahu-UFazl says JdilOr which, 
as Elliot remarks, the context shows to be correct. 

8 
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at Jalor (who, as has been related, was on his road from Mekka to the 
Court), they so arranged matters together, that Shah Abu-1-Ma‘all 
should go against the people* of Husain Qull Khan, who were at 
60 Hajlpur, and passing that way, should bring Mirza Muhammad Hakim 
from Kabul, while Mirza Sharaf-ud-din should do what he could 
[to prevent rebellion] where he was. But Shah Abu-1-Ma'ali, on 
hearing the news of the pursuit of Qadiq Muhammad Khan and 
the other Amirs, turned aside and betook himself to Narnoul, where 
Mir Gesu was governor. Him he made prisoner, but not meeting 
with any further success, except being able to seize some gold, 
since he saw the way to the Pan jab and Kabul open to him, he 
pursued his original design. And Ahmad Beg and Iskander Beg,* 
separating from the army of Qsdiq Muhammad KhSn and Ismail 
Qull Khan,* went after him without delay, and overtook him. 
And a body of the servants of Mirza Sharaf-ud-dIn Husain, whom 
these two leadelrs had attached to their cau^ and perfectly trusted 
sent a rascal named Zamdnah Qull to Shah Abu-l-Ma'all in great 
haste, with a message to the effect that if he would remain at a 
certain place, they would make an end of these two leaders as soon 
as ever they arrived :— 

“You may ascertain in one day the attainments of a man, 

Up to what point on the ladder of sciences he has reached ; 

Bat be not confident as to his heart, and be not deceived, 

For the wickedness of the heart may remain unknown for years.’' 

When they drew near, Sh5h Abu-l-Ma‘SlI on the one side, and these 
domestic enemies on the bther, sprang out of ambush, and brought 
both the Amirs under the pitiless sword. And their old retainers, 
when they saw what had taken place, fled like frightened deer or 

I When he went in pursuit of MfrzS Muhararnad ^akim, he left hU wives 
and family at H&jipUr. .4ib6ar-nSfaaA. 

^ Relatives of Quaain QUH Khan. Elliot V, 284. 

^ Brother of Husain QilH Khfin. 

They had formerly served under MTrzft Sharaf-ud-din» and were in reality 
devoted to him. Now they were serving under Alimad and Sikandar 

Beg, and had bound theniseives by an oath to desert to Abu-1-Ma*ili, as soon 
as he should be attacked. ^Paboq^t-i-Ahbarh 
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wild animals. When news of this came to the Emperor, he happened 
to be enjoying himself hunting in the neighbourhood of Mat’hurd.* 
Nevertheless he marched at' once towards Dihll with the intention 
of quelling the disturbance. 

And it wa>s at that place that his Majesty’s intention of connect¬ 
ing himself by marriage with the nobles of Dihll was first broached, 61 
and Qawwals^ and eunuchs were sent into the harems for 
the purpose of selecting daughters of the nobles, and of investi¬ 
gating their condition. And a great terror fell upon the city. Now 
it was the suggestions^ of Shaikh Badah, and Lahrah, lords of 
Agra, which set in motion this train of events. The circumstances 
are as follows; A widowed daughter-in-law of Shaikh Badah, Fa- 
timali* by name (though unworthy of such an honourable appella¬ 
tion), through evil passions and pride of life, which bear the fruits 
of wantonness, by the intervention of her tire-women lived in adultery 
with BaqI Khan, brother of Buzurg Adham Khan, whose house was 
near hers. And this adultery was afterwards dragged into a mar¬ 
riage. She used to bring with her to festive gatherings, another 
daughter-in law of Shaikh Badah, who had a husband living, whose 
name was ‘Abd-uI-Wasi*. And the story of the pious cat.^ which 
is told in the beginning of the Anwar-i-Sohaili, came true. Now’ 
this woman, whose husband was still living, was wonderfully beauti¬ 
ful, and altogether a charming wife without a peer. One day it 
chanced that the eyes of the Emperor fell upon her, and so he sent 
to the Shaikh a proposal of union, and held out hopes to the hus¬ 
band. For it is a law of the Moghul Emperors® that, if the Em¬ 
peror cast his eye with desire on any woman, the husband is bound 


* Near Agra. 

* A Qaunval is a person sent to the father of s lady in the proposals of 
marriage. He praises his principal before the father of the lady. 

^ See below. The word lahrah seems corrupt. 

^ According to a saying of Mahomet four women attained perfection, viz., 
Ac^ia the wife of Pharaoh. Mary the daughter of Imrin, Khadfjah the daughter 
of Khowailed (the prophet’s first wife), and F&timah the prophet’s daughter. 

^ See Anw&ri Sohaill (Ouseley) p. 275» LI. It does not occur in the beginn¬ 
ing of the book. 

This was an article in the Code of Chgngiz BLbSn. See Price 11, p 060. 
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to divorce her, as is shown in the story of Sultan Abu Sa‘ld and 
Mir Choban and his son Damaahq Khwajah. Then ‘Abd-ul-Wasi*, 
reading the verse*: “ God’s earth is wide” :— 

To a master of the world the world is not narrow^” 
bound three divorces* in the corner of the skirt of his wife, and 
went to the city of Bldar in the kingdom of the Dakkan, and so was 
lost sight of; and that virtuous lady entered the Imperial Harara. 
Then Fatimah, at the instigation of her own father-in-law urged that 
the Emperor should become connected in marriage with other nobles 
62 also of Agra and Dihll, that the relation of equality [between the 
different families] being manifested, any necessity for unreasonable 
preference might be avoided. 

At this time, when one day the Emperor was walking and came 
near the Madrasah-e Begum, a slave named Kulad, whom Mlrza 
Sharaf-ud-din Husain, when he fled and went to Makka, had set 
free, shot an arrow* at him from the top of the balcony of the 
Madrasah, which happib’ did no more than graze his skin. When 
the full significance of this incident was made known to the Em¬ 
peror by supernatural admonition and the miracles of the Pirs of 
Dihll, he gave up bis intention.* The Emperor ordered the wretched 
man to be brought to his deserts at once, although some of the 
Amirs wished him to delay a little until the affairs should be investigat¬ 
ed, with a view to discovering what persons were implicated in the 
conspiracy. His Majesty went on horseback to the fortress, ajid 
there the physicians applied themselves to his cure, so that in a 


^ Al*Qor’Sn IV, 99. The word used here for “wide’ is the fern, of his own 
name WUii*. 

2 Omne, solum forti patria est. 

3 “Ye may divorce [your wives] twice, and then either retain them witli 

humanity,, or dismiss then with kindness. But if he divorce her [a third 

^ime], hhe shall not be lawful for him again, until she marry another husband. 
But if he [also] divorce her, it shall be no crime in them, if they return to each 
other." Ai'Qor’Sn II, 229. 230. 

*- In this, as in most other events, the native historians, while agreeing in 
the main facts, are wonderfully at variance with regard to details. See Briggs’ 
Ferishta IT, 215, and Elliot V, 285. 

^ Viz. of marrying any other ladies of Agra and Dihli. 
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short time he was healed of his wound, and mounting his royal 
litter* went to Agra. 

On tiie 15th of the month Jumada-s-sani^ of the year 070 the 
Emperor returned to the metropolis. In this year also took place the 
death of Shall Abu-1-Ma‘ali in Kabul. Tlie circumstances are as 
follows. After the tragic end of the Begumthe mother of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim. Muhammad Qasim Kohbar* fled to Mirza 
Sulaiman in Badakhshan. Then the Mirza,^ with his wife, who is 
known as Wall Na‘mat,® brought a large force against Shah Abud- 
Ma‘ali, who,^ in his turn taking with him Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
kindled the flames of war on the banks of the river Ghorband. The 
right wing of the Kabulees was repulsed by the left wing of the 
Badakhshees. and Shah Abu-1-Ma‘all, leaving Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim to oppose Sulaiman Mirza, hastened to the support of his 63 
broken line. But while he was gone Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
with the concurrence of his followers, crossed the river and went 
over to Mirza Sulaiman. Then Abu-1-Ma‘ali, having now no 
further power of resistance, took to flight. Near the village of 
Jarikaran he fell into the hands of Sulaiman Mirza’s men, who has 
gone in pursuit of him, and was made prisoner. They brought him 
to Sulaiman Mirza at Kabul. Sulaiman Mirza sent him at once 
bound, and with his hands tied behind his neck, to Muhammad Hakim 
Mirza, who ordered him to be strangled. Ttiis event took place on 
the evening of the 17 th of the blessed rnonth of Ramzan in the year 
nine hundred and seventy (970). 

After this victory Mirza Sulaiman sent for his daughter fron 
Badakhshan and gave her in marriage to Mirza Muhammad Hakim. 


' The word Singh-asan is Sanskrit, and Hindi. It means lit. lion-8ea\ then 
ihrone^ royal-lilter. 

^ The sixth month. 

^ M^h Chochak (Jujak) Begum, widow of the late Emperor. Abu-l*Ma*ftH 
hrtd stabbed her. Elliot V. 286. MIrzS M. Hakim was Akbar's brother. 

^ Mirza M. Hakim’s lieutenant {vakU). He had been imprisoned by Abu I- 
Ma*ali. 

That is Mirzft SulaimSn, sixth in descent fromTaimOr. 

6 Comp. pp. 62 , 88 , 213 of Text. Her name was Khurram Begum. 

^ The u in the text seems to stond for va-d • and he* viz. Sh&h Abu>l-Ma*ruL 
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And when he had appointed one Ummed ‘All, a trusty follower, as 
administrator of the Mirzfi’s affairs, he returned to Badakhshan. 

In this year Jamal Khgn, a follower of ‘Adall,^ had given up the 
fort of Chunhar to Fattu* (another of ‘Adall’s followers), whose fame 
had reached the Imperial Court. When the latter had sent a peti¬ 
tion to Court (offering to surrender the fort), Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghoua (of whom Fattu was a devoted disciple), and A^af Khan 
(who is the same as Khwajah ‘Abd-ul-Majid Haravl*) went and took 
peaceful possession of the place. They committed the fort to the 
guardianship of Hasan Khan Turkman, and sent Fattu to do 
homage to the Emperor, by whom he was received with all honour. 

About this time took place the death of Shaikh Muhammad Ghous. 
While at GujrSt he had by means of inducements and incitements 
brought the Emperor, at the beginning of his reign, entirely under 
his influence as a teacher, but when the truth of matters was fully 
enquired into, he was obliged to flee with all speed. And Mulla 
Israfi‘ll ‘Atft-I Mu‘amma-I, one of the Shaikh's trust}’^ friends and 
disciples (Be on him what may!) found the date in these words: 
Bandah-e Khudd Shud,^ “ The Lord's servant is no more." 

While the compiler of this Muntakhah was at Agra occupied 
in acquiring the usual branches of knowledge, the Shaikh came 
in the dress of a Paqir, with great display and unutterable 
dignity, and his fame filled the universe. I wished to pay my 
respects to him, but when I found that he rose up to do honour to 
Hindus, I felt obliged to forego the pleasure. But one day I saw 
him riding through the bazaar in Agra. A great crowd accom¬ 
panied him, before and behind, and to return their salutations, and 
humble gestures, he was obliged continually to bow on every side, so 
that he had not a moment's leisure to sit upright in his saddle. Al¬ 
though he was 80 years of age a wonderful freshness, and remarkably 
fine colour, were observable in his complexion (God be merciful unto 
him!). 


' Comp. p. 5 note. 

« See Text. p. 34; I. 10. 

” See Text, p. 43; L 2. 

4-SA « 4 4 irkVto+4 *t +S0at4*«47« 
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On the 26th of the blessed month of Ramzan of this year my 
most venerable maternal grandfather died at Basawar. I received 
this news at Sansawto, a dependency' of Sambhal. FaziUi Jehdn^ 
Excellent one of the world’* gives the date. Since I was indebted to 
him for instruction in several things, besides some of the Arab sciences, 
and he deserved greatly the respect of men of science, I experienced 
much distress and sorrow from this event, and it reopened the wound 
occasioned by the recent death of my valued father. This verse of 
Amir Khusru (Upon him be mercy!) occurred to my mind :— 

“ A sword passed on my head, my heart remained two halves, 

A sea of blood flowed, a unique pearP remained.” 

In the course of the year succeeding these events utter confusion 
seized my [usually] placid mind, and mundane grief, from which 
it was fleeing, suddenly came on me with grim mirth, and compassed 
my path. Then the inner meaning of the words ‘‘Cast thvself in 
it upon me”^ became evident and the words of my late father, whicli 
he used often to repeat, were verified, viz., “This thy clamour and 
confusion endures as long as I am in the bonds of life ; but, when 
I am no more, they will see how unshackled thou wilt live, and 60 
trample upon the w'orld and all that therein is — 

“ The world is a house of mourning : what is hidden ? 

A sorrow-stricken one like myself: what is certain ? 

Mourning became two, my sorrow became double : 

0 help! For my mourning is become double. 

It is unjust that there should be two scars on such an one as me ! 

One light is enough for one candle-stick, 

One head cannot wear two veils. 

One breast cannot bear two burdens.” 

In this year Ttimad Khan,* chief eunuch of Asllm 8hah, obtained 
the highest consideration in the haram, and even in state matters 

i 80.*.l+800-f30 + 3 + 5-»-1.^50-970. 

* A*tear of heArt-feit sorrow. 

^ Compare Pss. xxii, 9, xxxvii, 5, Ac. 1 do not knoy; wliere this Arabic 
quotation comes from. 

* See Blochmann's Ainri Akhari, p. 13, n. 
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l^ecame the Sovereign’s confidant. He showed an enterprise, and 
economy, such as was never before exhibited, and the monetary 
matters of the Divan became more settled. He was in his turn 
succeeded by Todarmal. And during the time of the influence of 
Maham' Ankah and Adham Khan, and the Begum, and Ttimad Khan 
the chief eunuch (who was a man of sense and discretion), Mir ‘Abd-ul- 
Hayv aptly quoted the following tradition from the Nahj-ul-halaghoi, 
which is attributed to Amir^ (may God accept him!), but others attri¬ 
bute it to that noble paragon the late ‘ Alam-ul-hada’ of Baghdad, ‘‘ He 
said (Peace be upon him!) A time will come on men, when none will 
become favourites but profligates, and none be thought witty but the 
obscene, and none thought weak but the just: \vhen they shall 
account the alms a heavy imposition, and the bond of relationship 
a reproach, and the service of God shall be a weariness unto them, 
and then the government shall be by the counsel of women."^ and the 
rule of boys, and the management of eunuchs.” From this event 
to the time of my writing this a whole age passed! 

“ Ah what a difference ’tis between 
What now is and what has been/' 

In the year 971 KliNsajah Muzaffar ‘All TurbatP received the title 
of Khan, and was made Minister of Finance, and they found Zdlim^ 
oppressor” to give the date. Meanwhile day by day a rivalry in 
matters general and particular went on between the Raja and him. 

66 And a certain wit adapted the old verse :— 

” A dog of a Cash! i.s hotter than a QifahanI, 

Although a dog is a hundred times better than a Cashi 

in the following manner :— 

“ A dog of a Raja is better than Muzaffar Kh§n 
Although a dog is a hundred times better than a Raja.” 


• Comp. p. 3(>'of Text, 
i Khuartl (?) 

3 Cf. Is. iii. 4. 

+ Turbfit is the name of a tribe in KhurftsSn. Blochm. 348. 
9004-1 v30 4-40t^97I. 
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When the Amirs complained of the Rsja to the Emperor, and re¬ 
quested his dismissal, he returned answer “Every one of you has 
a Hindu* to manage his private affairs. Suppose we too have a 
Hindu, why should harm come of it?” And a foolish fellow in¬ 
vented the following Jewellers-posie concerning the Raja :— 

“ He who of Indian affairs made a mull 
Was the Raja of Rajas Todarmal.” 

In this year QfizI Lai, the wittiest of all good fellows and boon- 
companions, was sent for from the town of Baran under some pretext 
or other, and delivered up to punishment. The words Qazi Lal^ give 
the date. 

In this year Ghazi Khan Tannuri,® one of the great Amirs of 
‘Adali, who had been for some time at the Court, once more took to 
flight and went to Hatiyah. In the neighbourhood of Gadha he 
brought a considerable force to bear against A<jaf Khan and gave 
l,)attle. He was slain on the battle-field, and A 9 af Khan, having 
it now all his own way, marched against the district of Gadha-Katan- 
gah.* This district at that time contained 70,000 inhabited villages, 
and its metropolis was the fortress of Choura-gadh^. But in former 
times the metropolis had been the fortress of Hoshang-abad, which 
was built by Sultan Hoshang Ghorl king of Malwa. Rdnl Durga- 
vatl by name, a lady of great loveliness and grace, and in the prime 
of beauty, who held the government of the place, came against him 
with 20,00 / horse and foot, and 700 powerful elephants, and fought 
an obstinately contested battle. Many valiant souls on either side, 
after striving and struggling beyond all limit or measure, at a 
message from some arrow or pitiless sword, vacated their bodies. 

An arrow hit the queen in a mortal part, and when she w'm 67 


> When Bftbar arrived in India the officers of revenue, merchants, and work¬ 
people were all Hindus. Erskine’s Ha6ar, p. 232. 

- 100 + 1 -t- 800 10 + 30 4- I 30=972, which seems to be one too many. 

So called, also in the *Ain-i~Akbari, Bloch, p. 367. But in the '^abaqdU^ 
Akbarl be is called Sur. Elliot V, 288. A Ghftzl KhSn SOr was killed in the 
time of Huinftyun, Blochmann, p. 384. 

* Comp. p. 77, lines 7 and 11, of Text. 

^ A place about 70 miles west of Jabalpur. Blochm. 367. 

9 
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on the point of death, she signed to her elephant-driver to put an 
end to her agony. Nevertheless the tricks of her bad luck did not 
deliver her from ruffians. Ah yes!— 

Every foul fetid beast 
Finds hrs foul fetid feast:’' 


[and again]: 

“ A Christian’s well may not be pure, it’s true : 

’Twill do to wash the carcass of a Jew !” 

Acaf Khan marched against Choura-gadh, and the son of the afore¬ 
said queen, after fighting for his life, joined' the queen. So much 
treasure fell into the hands of Agaf Khan and his soldiery, that the 
Creator alone is competent to compute its amount. On the strength 
of this wealth A 9 af Khan set up the pretensions of a Qarun^ and 
a Shadad, until eventually he went under ground^:— 

** Though thy corn and wealth be ne’er so great, 

All thy coffers full, thy barns be sate; 

Boast not! on the Judgment-day thou’llt find, 

Poisonous serpents round thy wealth entwined ” 

On the 12th of the month Zl-qa'dah* of this year, the Emperor 
went on an elephant-hunt towards Narwar, and after taking many 
elephants by means of wonderful contrivances, even in the midst of 
the rainy season, passing by Sarang-pur into the country of Mandu, 
at the end of the month Zl-hijjah^ he encamped in that district. 
And ‘Abd-ullfth Khan Uzbek, by i*eason of some defalcations of 
which he had been guilty, withdrew his family from Mandu, and 
took the road for Gujrat. And, for all that Muqlm Khan (who 
on that march received the title of »ShuiS,‘at Khftn) went to him, 


1 Or to retain the cold irony of our author, (a Moslem speaking of a Hindu), 
we may say that, ** he rejoined the ladies." 

2 Equivalent to those of a Midas and a Croeans. 

8 Of course with reference to the story of Corah who is called Qirun in 
che Qor’in. 

* The eleventh month of the Muhammadan year, 
t The twelfth month. 
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and offered conciliatory measures seasoned with good advice, ‘Abd¬ 
ullah Khan would not accept them :— 

“ If a place to take it thou canst find, 

Thy counsel, may be, it will lake. 

But what mark, if the ear of the mind 
Be dull, can eloquence then make 

‘Abd'iillah Khan for a short time made a stand at Harawal, but 
when news of the approach of the Imperial cavalcade reached 68 
him, he surrendered to the force of circumstances the greater part 
of his followers and family and children and goods and chattels, 
and sending before him only what was absolutely necessary, 
by a hundred stratagems managed to reach Gujrftt. There he 
took refuge with Chingiz Khan, a dependent of Sultan Mahmud 
of Gujrat, who had succeeded Sultan Mahmud in the govern¬ 
ment of that province, and had become possessed of great pomp 
and power. The Imperial army went in pursuit of him as far as the 
confines of Gujrat, and threw his haram and renowned elephants 
into confusion,' and made them prisoners, and brought them to the 
Emperor. The remainder became a prey to their enemies, viz., the 
countrymen and landowmers.'^ Now the state of civilization in 
Gujrat in the time of Chingiz Khan, they describe as such, as it had 
not* been during the reign of former kings ; and the demand for 
men of learning and excellence w^as such, as to exceed all imagina¬ 
tion ; and any soldier or traveller or stranger who came and sought 
an interview’ or chose to enter his service, had no further need of any¬ 
thing, nor of the patronage of any one else. And they say that he used 
daily to give away among his people five or six dresses of honour 
from his private wardrobe, each single dress being never worth less 
than 70 or 80, or at any rate 50 ashrafi. And one of his HStim- 
isms* was this, that one day he went out with his courtiers. ‘Abd¬ 
ullah Khan Uzbek being of the number, and on this occasion two or 
three vessels full of fine stuffs and precious jewels were presented 

hText pp. 41. 13 and r,!, r>. 

^ Sanscrit hhvp^l. 

* Supply na. 

^ Hitim was famous for his liberality. 
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to him: no sooner had he seen them, than he gave them up to ‘Abd- 
ullfth KhSn iJzbek. And another instance of Chingiz Khftn's 
liberality is the following; Shah ‘Arif Qafavl Husain! (who is now at 
LAhor, and renowned for the gift of dominion over Jinns) possessed 
great treasures, which he used to give away to people. Now it is 
said, that he had received all these treasures and hoards from Chingiz 
Kh&n, and that all the money he gave away bore the stamp ol 
Chingiz Khan (but God knows 1). 

At this time Miran Mubgrak Shah of Burhampur sent ambassa 
69 dors to the Emperor who accepted his homage. And I*timgd 
Kh&n^ the chief eunuch accompanied them, and brought the daughter 
of Miran, with suitable gifts and presents, to the Court. And 
Muqarrab Khan one of the Amirs of the Dakkan came and did 
homage to the Emperor. And in the month Muharram* of the year 
nine hundred and seventy-two (972) the Emperor went from Mandu 
to the district of Nalchah.® He appointed Qara Bahadur Khan to 
the Government of the district, and himself went on a hunting 
expedition by away of Ujain, Sarang-pur, Barodah, and Gwalyar, 
and on the 3rd of the month Rabi‘ul-awwal* returned to his capitaL 
Twins, Hasan and Husain by name, were in this year born of one 
of his wives, and in the course of one month went to the other 
world. 

In this year the building of the city of Nagarchin took place. 
On this subject one of the nobles, at the time of the composition of 
the Alcbar-ndynah, ordered me to compose some lines, which I here 
insert without alteration :— 

“ When^ the Architect of the workshbp of invention, through the 
promptings of original genius, ^anggested to the lofty thoughts of 
the absolute monarch, who is the builder of the metropolis of the 
world, and especially the artificer of the shrine of Hind, that, in 
accordance with [the Verse]: 


1 See p. 63, aupra. 

< The firet month. 

t A town in the territory of Dhar in Malwa, on the route from Mow to Mandu» 
* The third month. 

t Our Author here gives us a specimen of his stilted style which, happily for 
us, he doee not usually adopt (In 1. 12 read ^U^ for jUT) 
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“ The world-upholder, the world to hold, doth know, 

One place to uproot, and then another sow 

he should make resting places for the glorious imperial cavalcade, 
by graciously building at every stage, and on every clod of soil, 
where the air of the place was temperate, its fields extensive, its 
water sweet, and its plains were level—and what choice was there! 
for cool spots, and pleasant dwellings, and fragrant resting places, 
and sweet waters, with a view to preservation of the gift of bodily 
health, and with a view to the possibility of an evenly-balanced 
condition of the soul, all of which may possibly be conducive to the 
knowledge and service of God, are of the number of the six necessa¬ 
ries of existence; and especially at a time when some of the royal 
occupations such as exercise and hunting, were therein involv- 70 
ed—for these reasons, in this year of happy augury, after his 
return from his journey to Mftlwah. when the friends of the empire 
were victorious, and the enemies of the kingdom had been con¬ 
quered, before the eyes of a genius lofty in its aims, and the deci¬ 
sion of a mind world-adorning, it befell, that, when he had made a 
place called G’hrftwall (which is one farsang distant from Agra, and 
in respect of the excellence of its water, and the pleasantness of 
its air, has over a host of places a superiority and a perfect excellence; 
the camping-place of his imperial host, and the encampment of hi? 
ever-enduring prosperity, and when he had gained repose for his 
heaven-inspired mind from the annoyances incidental to city-life, 
he spent his felicity-marked moments, sometimes in c^OMgfan-playing, 
sometimes in racing Arabians dogs, and sometimes in flying birds of 
various kinds; and, accepting the building of that city of deep- 
foundations as an omen of the duration of the edifice of the palace 
of his undecaying Sultanate, and as a presage of the increase of his 
pomp and state, his all-penetra ting firmftn was so gloriously executed, 
that all who obtained the favour of being near to his resting-place, 
and were deemed worthy of the sight of his benevolence, one and 
all built for themselves in that happy place lofty dwellings and 
spacious habitations, and in a short time the plain of that pleasant 
valley under the ray of the favour of his Highness, the adumbra¬ 
tion of the divinity, became the mole on the cheek of the new bride 
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of the world, and received the name of Nagar-ckin, which is tb^ 
Hindustani for the Persian Aman-abdd, “ Securifcy^s-abode’^:— 

** Praise be to God ! that picture, which the heart desired, 

Issued forth from the invisible behind the curtain of felicity 

It is one of the traditional wonders of the world, that of that city 
and edifice not a trace now is left, so that its site is become a level 
plain—“Profit then by this example ye who are men of insigjit!”* 
as the author of the Qdmus has said: “ Of seven or eight cities, 
called Man^urah, or Man^uriyyah, built by a mighty king,^ or mon- 
71 arch of pomp in their time, at this time not one is inhabit¬ 
ed “ Will they not journey through the land, and observe what 
has been the end of those who were before them.®’^ 

Ill this year, or in the year preceding which is perhaps more cor¬ 
rect, the Emperor sent to the town of Andari-KarnSl for Shaikh 
*Abd-ul-nabl, the traditionist, grandson of Shaikh ‘Abd-ul-Qudus of 
Gang5h, who is one of the greatest Shaikhs of Hind, and made him 
chief (^adr.* in order that in conjunction with Muzaffar Khan, he 
might pay the pensions.® Soon after he acquired such absolute 
powers, that he conferred on deserving people whole worlds of sub- 
sistance allowances, lands, and pensions, so much so that if the 
bounty of all the former kings of Hind were thrown into one scale, 
,and the liberality of this age into the other, yet this would pre- 


' “He it ia who caused the unbelievers .. to quit their homes... They 
thought that their fortresses would protect them against God. But God came 
upon \them .. and cast such fear ihto their hearts that by their own hands .. 
they demolished their houses. Profit then by this example ye who are men 
of insight V* Al Qur*iSin LIX, 2. 

^ For SkahT’hSi read Shahryari, 

« Al Qur’Rn XII, 109. 

♦ During Akbar’s reign the Qadr ranked as the fourth officer of the empire. 

He was the highest law-officer, and had the powers which Administrators- 
Genaral have among iis; was in cheurge of«aU lands devoted to ecclesiastical 
and benevolent purposes, and possessed an almost unlimited power of conferring 
such lands independently of the kitig. He was also the highest ecclesiastical 
law-officer, and might exercise the powers of High-Inquisitor. Blochm. p. 270. 
The four officers referred to are FaHI, Fosir, and Qadr, 

* Comp. p. 23. 
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ponderate. But gradually, little by little, it regained its former 
position, till eventually things became reversed, as will be related 
further on, (if God, He is exalted ! will). 

In this yet^r Khwajah Mu‘azzam, maternal uncle of the Emperor, 
who bore the mark of relatives, like scorpions, on the forehead of 
his destiny:— 

‘‘ Relatives are like scorpions in the harm they do; 

Therefore be not deceived by father’s or mother’s brother. 

For verily sorrow^ is increased by the jather'a brother^ 

And as for the mother s brother he is destitute of all good qualities.” 

One day, when they came to his house to counsel him, and prevent 
his committing some unworthy, actions, which he meditated, he 
having learnt their intentions, through malevolence and that innate 
insanity, which had before manifested itself in him, killed his wife. 

And since he was deserving of punishment, the Emperor first had 
liira mauled with kicks and sticks, and then gave him several 
duckings, and packed him off to Gwalyar. In that prison he was 
released from the prison of his natural temperament and went to his 
deserts;— 

‘‘ Leave to Destiny the man who does you a wrong. 

For Destiny is a servant, who will avenge you.” 

And in this year Mirza Sulaiman for the third time came to Kabul. 
And the reason for his coming was this: when Shah Abu-1-Ma‘all 72. 
was defeated, and Mirza Muhammad Hakim had married®, just 
before he went away again Mirza [Sulaiman] gave the greater 
part of the district of Kabul in jagtr to his own soldiers, and so 
[by this diminution of bis revenue] the affairs of Mirza [Hakim] 
and his people became embarrassed. So they on some pretext or 
6ther turne Mirza Sulaiman’s] Badakhshls out of Kabul. So 


‘ There is of course a play on the words. Ohamm means * sorrow/ and *amm 
father's brother.’ KhSl means ^mother's brother/ and khSli (in rhyme for 
khilin) means * destitute.* The last half verse can scarcely be correct, since 
ommS requires fa after it; read, therefore, wa'inrya-Ukh&la. Moreover the 
tanwin of khairtUin must be dropped. 

2 See p, 63 Text. 
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Mlrzft Sulaimfin, with a large force,, came to take vengeance, and 
Mirzfi Muhammad Hakim being unable to withstand him left Baqi 
Q&qsh&l with a number of trusty vassals in KAbul, and himself 
went to Jallal-SbSd. Mlrzg SulaimSn pursued him. But when 
Mirzfi Muhammad Hakim reached the banks of the Nilab he wrote 
a letter to the Court, and Mirza Sulaimin leaving Qambar. one of 
his followers, with a body of men at Jallal-abftd, went from Pasha- 
war to K&bul. In accordance with a command [received] all the 
Amirs of the PanJ&b (such as Muhammad Qull Khan Barlas, and 
Atkah Kh&n, with the whole Atkah-clanh and Mahdl Qasim Khan, 
and KamSl Khd.n Gah’kar) joined Mirza Muhammad Hfikjm; and 
having given Qambar with 3000 persons (who were holding 
Jal&l-Sbad) as prey to the sword, sent Qambar’s head, together with 
news of the victory, to BaqI Qaqshal at Kabul. Mirza Sulaiman 
turned the face of flight towards Badakhshan. Mirza Hakim came 
to Kabul, and Khan-i-Kalan^ remained in office as guardiaji ot 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim, and the remaining Amirs returned to their 
own jagirs. After some time Mirza Muhammad Hakim, without 
the permission of the Khan-i-Kalan, gave his own sister,® the widow 
of Shah *Abu-l-Ma‘all, in marriage to Khwajab Hasan Naqshbandi, 
one of the sons of Khwajah NaqshbandP (may God sanctify his 
glorious tomb!). And Khwajah Hasan Naqshbandi, becoming 
absolute Prime-minister,® managed the affairs with absolute power, 
and some wits of the period used to say :— 

If our Master be Master Hasan, 

We shall have neither sack, nor rope left.’* 

78 The Khan-i Kalan, who had supported the authority of the deposed 
minister, being unable to endure the present state of affairs, 
without the Mlrz’l’s leave went to Labor, and sent a true account of 
matters to Court. 


1 See above, p. 49. 

^ Mir Mu^emniad, elder brother of Atkah KhSo. 

S Fakhnmnisa Bagum, daughter of the late emperor HumSyun by JGjak 
BSgum. Blochm. 322. 

* Called Khw^iah B<M-ud-d%n in the 'Jl^abaq^Ui Ald>ari, Elliot V, 294. 

* Preauming on the importance he had acquired by his marriage. Ibid. 
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In this year Shaikh-uMslfiin Fath-puri GhishtI, who in the year 
nine hundred and seventy-one. (971), on his return from Mekkah 
and Madinah honoured BadSun with his presence, and wrote from 
that place a letter in Arabic to the Author of this history (as will 
be related in its proper places, if God, He is exalted 1 will), laid the 
foundation of the building of a new monastery, the like of which 
cannot be shown in- the whole of the inhabited world. The follow¬ 
ing is a mnemosynon for the date :— 

Shaikh uMslam, the leader of mankind, 

(May God exalt his sublime power!) 

When he came from Madinah to Hind, 

That renowned Depository of Spiritual-direction, 

From his auspicious advent Hind 
Found anew a happy fortune. 

Take a certain letter and subtract it 
From Shaikh ul-Ialamy^ to find the date.'^ 

And another like unto it:— 

“ Shaikh uMslam, the perfect saint, 

That breath of Messias, that footstep of Elias, 

A flash from whose forehead was a glimpse of Eternity, 

A beam from whose face was the light of Eternity, 

When from Madinah he turned to Hind, 

That breath of Messias, that footstep of Elias, 

Reckon a letter and reckon not a letter 
From Khair-ul maqdam,^ to find the date.’^ 

This monastery, having taken 8 jears to complete, vaunted itself 
above the eight heavens.* 


1 300 -I- 10 -I- 600 - 4 - 1 -f 00 -► 30 I -f 40 10 = 1052. If you take Wmi, 

which means ‘an I,* and is numerically equivalent to 81, from thia you 
get 971. ’ 

2 600 -h 10 + 200 + 1 + 30 + 40 + 100 + 4 + 40 = 1025. Subtract mlm 
= 90, and you get 936; then add dCil = 36, and you get 970. But I am afraid 
that thia is not the correct solution of the riddle. 

* 3 The Seven Heavens {Bihiaht) are; (1) i>5r id juUai (Mansion of Glory), 
composed of pearls; (2) Z)Sr ua sulam (The Mansion of Rest), of ruby and 
10 
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And about thia time the Mahall-i-Bengftll in Agrah, and another 
lofty palacej were completed; and Qftsim Arsalftn made this winemo- 
synon :— 

“ When, for his pleasure, the king of fair countenance 
Ordered the building of the two palaces of auspicious mark, 

The date of the one came out from 'iakrat,^ 

Khanah-e Pddaahah^ was the date of the other.” 

During the first part of the month Rajab® of the year nine hundred 
74 and seventy-two (972)* the Emj>eror went towords Narwar and 
Karah with a view to elephant-hunting; and having appointed 
certain people of that district to secure the elephants, he went 
himself to Owalyar. For some days, through the" heat of the 
weather he suffered from a fever; but, when he recovered, he re¬ 
turned to his metropolis. 

In this year the project of building the fortress of Agrah was 
conceived; and its citadel, which had before been of bricks, he had 
built of hewn-stone. And he ordered a tax of the value of three 
sirs of corn on ever jarib of land in the district, and * appointed 
collectors and officers® from the Amirs who held jaglis to collect 
it. In the course of five years it was completed. [The dimen¬ 
sions of the fortress are as follows:] breadth of wall, 10 guzy 


garnet: (3) Jannat tU mSwd (The Gcurden of Mirrors), of yellow pewter; (4) 
Jannat id Khuld (The Garden of Eternity), of yellow coral; (5) Jannat un 
Nu*lm (TJhe Garden of Delights), of white diamond; (6) Jannat id Firdua 
(The Garden of Paradise), of red gold; (7) Ddr id qardr (The Everlasting 
Abode), of pure nmak. The eighth, or Crystalline Heaven, called Kuraiy 
supposed to be the judgment seat of God; the ninth Heaven, called *Ar$hy the 
Empyrean Throne of the Divine Glory and Majesty; and Jannat ul *adan 
The Garden of Eden, or Terrestrial Paradise, are not termed Bihiafd. Qanoon-e- 
laldtHy p. 149. 

• *J9krcU means “ pleasure,** and = 70 300 + 200 -f 400 = 970 

i That is • The King’s palace/ 600+l+60-^5 + 24-l+4-|-300-h 
1 + 6 = 9«9. 

^ The seventh month of the Muhammadan year. 

* The Text has by mistake 9S2. 

t Tayfdehl is a Turk! word denoting haui eommisactire. See De Courteille, 
Diettooary p. 210. The word recurs at p. 216, 1. 8 in/ra of Text. 
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height 40 yuz\ with a deep trench both sides of which were built 
up with stone and lime, its width 20 guz, its depth to the surface 
of the water 10 guz, and it w6is filled with water from the river 
Jamna. And the like of that fortress can scarcely be shown in any 
other district. And the date of the gate* thereof was found by 
Shaikh FaizT to be Bina-% dar-i Bihisht,^ “The building of the 
gate of Paradise.” And the cost of the building of the fortress was 
about three krors. After it was completed it became the depository 
and store house of all the gold ot Hindustan, and this mneinosynon 
was found for the date: Shud hind-i qil'ah bahr zar,^ '' The fortress 
was built for the sake of gold.” And in truth it is not known to 
any how to convert that dead gold into -stock, except to him who 
applies the verse: “ And the Earth hath cast forth her burdens,*” so 
that it should say imprornptu “ God, who giveth a voice to all 
things, giveth us a voice^” :— 

“ Gold in the hand of a worldly man, 

O brother, is still in the ore. 

Gold, my son, is meant to be enjoyed ; 

For hoarding, gold is no better than stone.” 

In this year the rebellion of the Khan Zamftn, and IbrShlm Kh^n 
and Iskandar Khan Uzbek took place. And this is how it arose. 
After the rebellion of ‘Abd-ullfih Khan Uzbek,® suspicion of the 
whole Uzbek tribe found access to the Emperor’s mind, and he 
sent Ashraf Khftn the Mir-Munsh% from Narwar to seek Iskandar 75 
Khftn on propitiatory terms. This man held a jaglr in Oudh,'* 
and by means of seductive artifices he managed to carry off 

' The date of the completion of it, of. Joshua vi. 26, the price of his first¬ 
born shall he lay its foundations, and at the price of iiU youngest shall he 
set up the gates thereof. 

^ 1 can only make 974 out of this. 

^ 300 + 4 + 2 + 61 + 10 + 100 + 30 + 70 + .> + 2 + 5 + 200 + 7 + 

200 s 986. 

* A1 Qur’an xcix. 2. 

^ A1 Qur’an xli 20. 

® See above p. 67. 

^ Anglioe Oude, Sansk, Ayodhya. 
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to his Jftgir, which was Sarharp^,^ Ashraf KhSii, on the pretence 
of accompanying Ibrfthim KhSn Uzbek, who was senior to the 
others. Thence they went to Jounpur to the KhSn Zamftn* with 
the intention of asking his advice. These came to the determina¬ 
tion to rebel, which they proceeded to do unanimously, and most 
unjustifiably detained Ashraf KhSn. Sikandar KhSn and Ibrfihlm 
Kh&n raised the head of rebellion in Lak'hnou, and Khgn Zamftn, 
f and Bahadur Khftn at Karah and MSnikpur. The Amirs of those 
districts, such as ShSham Khftn Jalftir, Shah BudSgh Khan and 
others were defeated in battle before the Khan ZamSn. In that 
battle Muhammad Amin Divftnah was made prisoner, and the Amirs 
then shut themselves up in the fortress of Nim Kahftr, and Majnun 
Khan Qaqshal in Manikpur. Then A^af Khan leaving a body of 
men to hold the district of Garha Katangah, went himself with 
considerable treasure, and a fresh army, to the relief of Majnun 
Khan. He unlocked his treasury and satisfied the greed of his 
army, and also supplied Majnun Khan plentifully from the public 
treasury (which was the means of his being able to recruit his 
army), and then encamped opposite to the Khan Zaman. Thence 
they sent reports to the Court. And Sani Khan wrote this verse in 
his dispatch:— 

“ 0 royal cavalier, army-decking in the day of battle. 

The victory hath escaped us, place thy foot in the stirrup."’ 

When, on his return from his journey to Malwah, the Emperor 
received this news, he sent off Mun'im Khan the Khan-Khanan, 
to cross the Ganges at the ford of Kanouj, and himself in the month 
ShavvaH of the year nine hundred and seventy-two (^72) set 
his royal foot in the stirrup. And to Qiya Khan Gung (who had 
been one of the rebels), at the intercession of tlie Khan Khanan, 
76 the Emperor, on his arrival, granted an audience, and graciously 
condoned his offences. Thence by forced marches his Imperial 
Highness came to Lak’hnou. Sikandar Khan did not give 


^ *That is, IbrShim Kh>ln*i 
8 «Ali QuII Khin Usbek. 

® The tenth montli. 
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battle, but Joining the Khftn Zam$n and Bahadur Khftn, these all 
ceased to confront A 9 af Kh&n and Majniih KhSn, and, retreating 
towards Jounpur with all their people and families, crossed the 
river Narhan, and went down country. Then Yusuf Muhammad 
Khan, son of Atkah KhSn, was appointed to go against them. The 
Emperor also pursued in person, and encamped outside Jounpur. 
At that halting-place A 9 af Khfin with 5000 veteran horse, in com¬ 
pany with Majnun Khan, came and paid his respects, and brought 
his gifts, and was graciously received. On Friday the i2th of the 
month Zi Hijjah of the aforesaid year the Emperor alighted at the 
fort of Jounpur. And A 9 at Khan being made^gepeg'alissimo of the 
army crossed the ford of Narhan and went down country to oppose 
the Khan Zaraan. In those days the Emperopy' appointed Hajjl 
Muhammad Khftn SistanI to go on an embassy to Rulaiman Kara- 
ranl.' Governor of Bengftl (who had a strong friendship for the 
Khftn Zamftn), in order to prevent his giving any aid or assistance 
to the Khftn Zaman. When he arrived at the fortress of Rhotas^ 
some Afghans seized him, and sent him to the Khan Zaman, with 
whom they had a bond of union. And the Khftn Zamftn, on account 
of the time-honoured friendship which had existed between Hftjjl 
Muhammad Khftn and himself, treating him with punctilious 
honour and respect, settled to send his own mother with him to 
tlie (Jourt, to intercede for himself, and entreat forgiveness for his 
faults. 

In these days, the Emperor sent Hasan Khftn Khazdnchl} and 
Maha-pfttra* Bad farOah* (w'ho had been of the favoured courtiers 
of Shir Shfth, and Isllm Shfth. and was without a rival in the science 
of music and Hindu poetry) on an embassy to the Rftja of Orissa 
(who was distinguished above the other Rftjas for his army and 
military pomp), to dissuade him from reaching the hand of aid 
and assistance to the Khftn Zaman. and to prevent his giving him 
refuge in his dominions, and that, by preventing Sulaimftn also from 

‘ Called also Karani, and KarzQni. He reigned in Bengftl from 971 to 981, 
or A. D. 1563 to 1673. Blochm, 171. 

* That is ‘Treasurer.’ 

^ This name is Sanskrit, from mahU great, and pflfra vessel. 

^ Means ‘Seller of wind.’ 
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77 hdping him he might utterly frustrate the plans of the Khdn 
Zam&n. The RSjS agreed willingly enough to act on the part 
of the Emperor, and declared his loyalty by sending elephants and 
valuable gifts and presents. Then the two ambassadors returned 
to the Court at Agrah. 

About the same time Muzaffar Khftn, and others of the courtiers, 
through the violence of their nature and their avarice, assailed the 
ear of A 9 af Khftn with open and cov'^rt suggestions, hopmg to get 
from him presents, valuables and farther advantages, [but afterwards] 
they followed the beaten trewk of detraction, and suggested to some 
people to find out the truth about the booty of Chourft-gadh,‘ and 
broached the matter to A^af Khftn himself. When Agaf Khan 
was conducting hostilities against the Khftn Zamftn and was encamp¬ 
ed at the ford of Narhan, he had been much wounded and annoyed 
by these matters, so that one midnight, seizing the opportunity, 
he together with his brother Vazir Khftn, and such troops as he had. 
fled towards the district of Garha Katangah,* and arrived at Garha. 
On the receipt of news of this circumstance the Emperor appointed 
Mun‘im Khftn, Khftn-Khftnftn, in his place as generalissimo of that 
army, and appointed Shujft'at Khan to go in pursuit of A 9 af Khftn. 
Shujft^at Khftn embarked from Mftnikpur, and endeavoured to cross 
the Ganges, but A 9 af Khftn (who had retreated for some distance)^ 
as soon as he heard this returned, and came to the river-bank to 
hinder his passage. There he fought a severe battle, and prevented 
the flotilla of Shujft‘at Khftn from crossing, so that the latter, when 
night came on, was obliged to return to the side from which he 
started. Then A 9 af Khftn on the other bank of the river, with his 


1 Compare p. 67,1. 6—10 of Text, 

< In the vast territories of Hindflstftn there is a country called Oondwamt, 

that is, the land inhabited by the tribe of Oonds . To the east of this country 

lies KcUanpOr, a dependency of the country of Jh5rkand; and on the tvest 
it borders on XSi^n, belonging to the province of MUlwah. The length of 
this district is 150 cosses. On the rxorth lies Fanna, and on the south the Dekkan, 
and the breadth is 80 coasts. This country is called Oarha Katangah. Oarha 
is the name of the chief city, and Katangah ia the name of a place [near it]. 
The seat of government was the fort of Chouragarh. AkbarnSmahy Elliot, 
Vi, p. 80. 
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whole army went off to his own jfiglr. At this juncture Shujft‘at 
Khftn, finding the field open, proceeded by another road to Karah, and 
went some distance in pursuit.of an enemy, the skirt of whose gar¬ 
ments he could not reach even in thought; and, when he found 
that there was a great distance between them, he returned to Joun- 
pur and came to the Court. 

Also in these days Hasan KhSn came as ambassador, bringing 
fitting presents, on behalf of his brother Fath Khan* AfghSn Tibatl, 
governor of the fortress of RohtSs, where in the year 972 he 78 
had been besieged by Sulaiman KararanI, but, on hearing news 
of the approach of the Emperor, SulaimSn had raised the siege. 
His prayer was that he might be confirmed in his government, 
while he should deliver up the fortress.* On this account Qullj 
Khan was appointed to accompany him from Jounpur. Then Fath 
Khan, having repented of sending his brother, and having provi¬ 
sioned the fortress well, wrote a letter to his brother as follows : 

“ Convey thyself to us as quickly as possible, for our mind is at rest 
with regard to the stores.’’ So Hasan KhSn, cloaking his treachery 
under the garb of hypocrisy, managed to detain Qullj KhSn for 
some time, and outwardly made show of submission. But eventually 
Qullj Khan became aware of his duplicity, and had to depart with¬ 
out attaining his object:— 

Da Stan i Sam* was champion of the world, 

Yet jit play he was not always the winner.” 

This RohtSs is a fortress in the neighbourhood of Bihar, in length 
it is* 14 cosses, in breadth 3 cosses, in height 5 tosses.^ Inside 
|he fortress there is cultivated land, and such abundance of water 
that if one drive a nail into the ground or set a trivet at any spot 
water comes up. Ever since Shir Shah seized the fortress it had 


* See Blochraann’s Ain-i-Akbari^ p. 502. 

To Akbar rat.her than to SulaimSn Karar&ni. 

* DastSn i 55m means ‘ DastSn son of Sftm,’ oornp. the Greek 6.rov, Daa^ 
tan is another name for Zal the father of Busiam (see notes to page 5i T.). 

* Viz. the plateau on which it is built, fabaqiiki Akbari, Elliot V, 300. 

^ The Tabaqdiki Akbarl says ‘ half a cos.’ Ibid, This seems nearer the mark. 
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been in the hands of the Afghans, till the turn came to Fath Khftn, 
who would not bow the bead to SulaimSn. And afterwards it came 
into the possession of the Emperor^ as shall be related if God, 
(He is exalted !) will. 

And when Joimpiir became the halting-place of the imperial 
standards and the Emperor was very busy in the ariangcment 
of important affairs, before he sent off Mun‘im Khan as leader of 
the army against the Khan Zaman, this latter, being encamped 
at the ford of Narhan, honoured Bahadur Khan with the com¬ 
mand, and sent him off together with Sikandar Khan towards 
Sardar (?),* with instructions to penetrate to the centre of the 
district, and create a disturbance, and with a considerable force 
to obtain any advantage they could in any direction they pleased. 

79 On this account seyeral of the great Amirs with a great army 
(such as Shah Budagh Khan, and his son ‘Abd-ul-Matlab Khftn, 
and Qiyfi Khan, and Sa‘ld KhSn, and Muhammad Ma'gum Khan 
Farankhudi * and others whom it would take too long to mention) 
were appointed, together with Mir Mu‘azz-ul Mulk Mashhadi* 
(on the* stature of whose capacity the dress of commander-in¬ 
chief sat badly. and unbecomingly) to undertake to oppose and 
drive back Lskandar and BahAdur. These armies had not yet met, 
while Mun'im Khan the KhSn-KhSnan (who had an excessively 
friendly regard for the KhAn Zamftn) for four or five months, in 
his old way of intimacy, kept sending soldiers with messages by 
letter and by w'ord of mouth to make negotiation for peace. When 
KhwAjah Jah&n and Darbfir KhAn arrived at the ford of Narhan 
from Jounpur, in order to examine into the matter of peace or war, 
and to settle whether haste or delay were preferable, on the one side 
the Khan Zaman with three or four people, and on the other the 
Khfin-Khftnftn and Khwftjah JahAn, also with three or four persons, 

i Saru^r is the reading of the J'abaqSt-i Akbari. Elliot identifies the place 
with SarharpGr (V. 301). Blochroa^n oonaiders (p. 381 n) that the district 
SarwSr got its name from the tiver i Sartu, See p. 83, L 12 of our Text. Oar 
editors, or printers, probably mistook wiw for dSl, 

^ Or Faranjvdi 

^ He belonged to the Husaw? Sayyids of Mashhad, who trace their descent 
to *A1T Mfisft Rata, the 8th ImSni of the ShT*id)S. 
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got into the same, boat, and when they had had an interview, settled 
T>eace on the following terms : That the Khan Zainan should send 
his mother, with his uncle Ibrahim Khan Uzbek, and the famous 
elephants he possessed, to the Court. And that after that all his trans¬ 
gressions had been condoned, Sikandar and Bahadur should go 
themselves to the Court. Then Darbar Khan brought this news 
to the royal ear; and the next day the Khan Khanan and Khwajah 
Jahan brought the mother of the Khan Zaman, and Ibrahim Khan, 
together with the elephants, to the Court, and assumed the position 
of intercessors for the forgiveness of the faults of the Khan Zaman. 
When, suddenly, news came from Sardar' of the flight of the 
general Mir Mu‘izz-ul-Mulk. The Emperor was much enraged, and 
that peace was turned to rancour. 

The explanation of this circumstance is l)riefly as follows; When 
the imperial army drew near to Sikandar and Bahadur, they remain¬ 
ing just where they were sent a message to Mir Mu izz-ul-Mulk: 30 
“ Become thou the means of intercession, and obtain for us from 
the Court forgiveness of our faults, so that we mav send to 
the Court whatever, of elephants and other things, we have taken 
possession of, and then when we are cleared of our tiansgressions. 
and our faults are forgiven, we may ourselves go and do homage ’ 

Mir Mu‘izz-ul-Mulk* in as much as he was continually boastimz 
“ I, and there is none beside me,'’ showed a Pharaoh-like, and harsh 
Shaddad-like character, which is one of the inlieritances of the 
fSayyids of Mashhad ; and on that topic it has been said :— 

“O men of Mashhad, with the exception of your Jraam^ 

May the curse of God rest on each one of you !” 

And another poet saith :— 

“Though it is man that renders the face of the ground pleasant, 

A MashhacH^ on the fa''r of the ground is not pleasant.” 

8o he established a character for crookedness of disposition, for 
which he became notorious, and said: ‘‘ Your being made clean can 

* See preceding page, note I. 

He was a 8hi‘ah of the Sht^ahs, and therefore our author could not bear him. 

^ ImiSm RizS. 

Mashkadi means both ** an inhabitant of Mashhad," and a cemetery.'* 

11 
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only be imagined by the water' of the sw:prd.” Meanwhile Lashkar 
Kbfin, Mir Bakhshl, and Rfija Todar Mai came from the Court to 
hasten the decision of the Amirs, whether for peace or war. So 
that, if they thought it best, they might fight; but if not. they 
might hold out hopes to Sikandar and Bah&dur. So Bahadur Khan 
came again to the outposts of the imperial camp alone, and sending 
for Mir Mu‘izz-ul-Mulk and some of the Amirs, he made proposals 
of peace, saying: “Since the Khan Zaman is sending his mother, 
and Ibrfthlm Khan to the Court, or rather by this time will have 
sent them, we have hopes of the forgiveness of our transgressions, 
and indeed this is the most probable contingency. Meanwhile we 
are awaiting the answer, and until the affair be settled we will not 
put our hand to war. Do you too, until the answer arrive, wait 
a few days.” Mir Mu‘izz-ul*Mulk was a very fire, and Todar Mai 
81 played the part of oil of naphtha, and made that fire burn 
fiercer than ever, so that nothing but words of sternness passed on 
their tongue. So Bahadur Khan and Iskandar Khan, becoming 
desperate, did what they thought best for their own interests, and 
drew up their army :— 

“ In the time of necessity, when there is no escape, 

The hand seizes the hilt of the sharp sword.” 

On the one side Mu‘izz ul-Mulk. putting Muhammad Amin Divanah 
in the van, himself took up his position in the centre, and kept by 
his side Abd ul-Matlab Khan, and Salim Khan, and Kakar ‘All 
KhAn, and Beg Nurui Khan, and other tried warriors, and appointed 
the other Amirs to the right and left wings. And on the other side 
[were] Sikandar Khan, and his relative* Muhammad Yar in the van . 
and Bahadur KhSi» was in the centre.® Then the tv o armies joined 
battle, and like two mountains they clashed together. Much valour 
was displayed on either side, Mubammad Yar was slain, and Iskan-^ 
dfir Khfin fleeing, threw himself into the River Siyah,* which was in 

• Ah means “ water” Sanskrit op, also “ brightneaa,*’ Satisk. ahh. There is, 
of course, a play on these two meanings of the word. 

^ He was his brother’s son. Blochm. 

» The word qol is TurkI, it recurs on p. 231, 1. 1 of Text. 

♦ Sai or Sye, which falls into the GOmti near Jounpnr. 
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his rear. He himself got out again, but many of his men were 
drowned, and others came under the 56* of the sword. Then the 
imperial troops gave themselves up to plundering. And Mir Mu*izz- 
nhMulk, with a few men, was the only officer who kept his place. 
For to tell the truth a number of tried warriors, especially Husain 
Khan the relative of Mahdl KhSn and Baql Muhammad KhSn, &c., 
being sick of the command of Mir Mu‘izz-ul-Mulk and of the rule 
of Raja Todar Mai, in accordance with the [Arabic] saying: * There 
is no fidelity towards kings,’' did not make that resistance they 
should have done. At this moment Bahadur Khan, who still held 
his ground, seized the opportunity, and moved forward to the attack. 
Directly he came up, he swept Mfr Mu‘izz-ui-Mulk before him. 
And Shah Budagh Khan was thrown from his horse, but not before 
he had given substantial proof of his valour, and his son ‘Abd-ul- 
Matlab, putting forth as much strength as he could, seized him by 
the hand, but in vain. Eventually the son escaped and the father 82 
fell into the hands of the Uzbeks :— 

“ When he was free from sorrow, he reckoned him a dear friend, 
When he came to grief, he deserted him.” 

And Raja Todar Mai, and Lashkar Khan, who at the beginning had 
remained inactive, began now to fight vigorously, until evening, 
but without success. They became separated, but the next day thev 
rejoined one another, and came to Sher gadh, and reported the state 
of affairs to the Court. 

And now we come to the point where we left off* about the Khan 
Zaman. When the Khan KhSnSn brought to the Court the mother 
of the Khan Zamftn, and IbrShim Khan, together with Mir Hadi 
Sadr and Nizam Agha, who were trusty friends of the Khan Zaman, 
and presented the war-elephants to His Majesty, then Ibrahim Khan, 
with head bare, and a sword and a shroud® round his neck in the place 
of a cloak, delivered himself up, and said in an impromptu . 

“ Wilt thou spare me, or wilt thou slay me. 

The option lies with thee.” 


1 See above p. 82, note 1. 

^ See p. 81. 

^ As a sign that he was ready to suffer death. 
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Moreover the KhSn Khaaan, taking up the position of intercessor, 
reminded the Emperor of the past services of their party, so that 
their offences received pardon. The Emperor commanded that they 
should be left in possession of their jd^rs as heretofore, but that, 
as long as the Imperial camp remained in that place, they should 
not cross the river. So their representatives came to Agrah, and 
the Emperor issued the necessary farmdns, in accordance with which 
they took possession. The mother of the Kh^n Zaman sent this 
good news to her sons,^ and BahSdur Khan and Sikandar Khan sent 
the elephants, Koh-pdrahy and Caff-shikan^^ who were the subjects of 
strife and contention, together with other presents, to the Court. 

Meanwhile the report from Raja Todar Mai and Lashkar Khan 
arrived, containing an account of the battle and the flight, and of 
the treachery^ of the Amirs. Then the Emperor ordered: “Since to 
83 please the Khan KhanSn 1 have overlooked the fault of the Khan 
Zaman arid the others, let the great .Amirs come to the Court. 
Mu‘izz-ul-Mulk and Raja Todar Mai were reprehended, and the 
p(Tpetratora of the treachery were for a time debarred from the 
imperial presence; and then, were rebuked, and restored to their 
former favour. 

In these days the Emperor made an expedition to the fortress of 
Chunar, and. being engaged in elephant-hunting in the jungles about 
that fortress, took to camp life. While the Emperor's camp was 
at Chunar, the Khan Zaman crossing the Ganges in haste, and 
breaking his word,* came to Mphammadabad, which is a dependency 
of the town of Mou,^ and sent agents to seize Jounpur and Ghazi- 
pur. This affair highly displeased the Emperor, who sent Ashraf 
Khan Mir-munshi to Jounpur, to detain the Khan Zaraan's mother 
in the fortress, and to seize any rebels there might be there; and, 
leaving the camp in charge of KhwSjah Jahan, and Muzaffar Khan, 

I *AU Quit KhSn Shaibftnt [KhSn Zaman], said Muhamraad Sa'fd Shaibin! 
[Bahadur Khan], Their father was Haidar Siil^n Uzbek i Shaibftnl. Con 
oerning their aohievemente, see p. 18. 

< These names mean respectively “Piece of a Mountain,** and “Rank- 
breaker.** 

s See above p. 83. 

^ See above. 

^ Or Mhow (properly Mahu), about lat. 26** N, long. 79* E. 
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himself hurried off by forced marches with the iabeution of extir¬ 
pating the Khftn Zaman, and arrived at the bank of the river Sarwftr. 
There some boats laden with goods and effects, which were equal to 
one* of the seven treasures of Khusrou, fell into the hands of the 
loyal party. The imperial army occupied the bank of the river, and 
had traversed a considerable tract of jungle, when it became known 
that the Khan Zaman had retired to the skirts of the mountains of 
Sawalik. So they gave up the pursuit of him and returned. Mean¬ 
while Bahadur Khan with a body of tried warriors came to Jounpur, 
and throwing up a noose, climbed into the fortress, and released his 
mother; and, seizing Ashraf Khan, was fully determined to loot and 
spill, when he received intelligence of the return of the imperial 
standards. So ho fled, and with Sikandar Khan crossed the Ganges 
at the ford of Nathan. 

And on the 15th of the month Rajab,* which is the auspicious 
birthday of the Emperor, outside the Parganna of Nazamabad, 84 
one of the dependencies of Jounpur, the weighing* of the Em¬ 
peror took place; for, in accordance with established custom, 
he is weighed twice a year, on his solar and lunar* birthdays, against 
gold, silver, and other precious things, which are given to the Brah¬ 
mins of Hind, and to others. And the poets, recited, and still do 
recite, heart-ravishing poems on this topic. Then his Majesty de¬ 
termined to remain for some time in the citadel of Jounpur. Then 
the Khan Zamftn on hearing of his remaining there, sent Mirza 
Mlrak (who afterwards became Razawl KhSn) to intercede on his 
behalf with the Khan Khanan. He went along with Khftn Zaman's 
mother, and brought the message to the Court. So the Khftn 
Khanan, in conjunction with Mir ‘Abd-ul-Latxf QazwInI, and Mulla 
Abd-u-llah Makhdum-ul-Mulk, and Shaikh ‘Abd-un-Nabl^ Sadr a 
second time prayed for the pardon of the offences of the Khan 
Zaman, and was graciously accepted. And they sent Khwajah 
Jahan, and Mir Murtaza Sharlfl, who is of the family of that 

1 This treasure was called Bad&wcsr, because the wind carried a vessel laden 
therewith to the camp of the said king. 

^ The seventh month. 

^ Tliis is an old Hindu ousimn. On the whole subject see Bloohmann, Jtn, 18. 

* This latter would be his Mulfammadan birthday. 

^ He was Shaikh-ulrIMm of Hind. 
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paragon of the human race, the very eleventh’ Intelligence, Mir 
Sayyid Sharif Jiirjftnl (sanctified be his grave!), and Mukhdum- 
ul-Mulk to bring the Khto Zanian to repent of his rebellion, and to 
convey the glad tidings of his pardon to the ear of his soul. The 
KhSn ZamSn came to meet them, and, as was required took an oath 
of allegiance, and then dismissed their Excellencies with every mark 
of honour and respect. 

The Emperor towards the end of the year nine hundred and 
seventy-three (073), returned, and set his face towards the capital, 
and on Friday the 7th of the month Ram/an^. of the aforesaid year 
he came tp Agrah and spent his time in festivities. Thence he went 
to his new- palace Nagar-Chin, and occupied himself in Ghougan- 
playing, and dog-racing, and hawk-flying. And they contrived a 
fiery ball with which one could play on a dark night. 

And in this year died Muhammad Yusuf Khan, son of Atkah 
Khan, through continual wine-bibbing :— 

“Three things are fatal to men. 

And bring the healthy to sickness: 

Continual indulgence in wine and women, 

And the cramming of food upon food." 

In this year the Emperor appointed Mahdl Qasim Khan, and some 
of the Amirs such as Husain Khan, his relative, and Khalid Khan 
and others, with 3000, or 4000 horsemen to act against Agaf Khan 
in the district of Garha Katangah.® Then A 9 af Khan left the 
fortress of Chouragarh, and sent a petition to Court asking for the 
pardon of his offei^ces. But, when this v^as not accepted, he wrote 
a letter to Khan Zaman, and in^^ofenoert with Wazir Khan his own 
brother went to Jounpur to the Khan ZamSn. The Khan Zaman 
at the first meeting bore himself so haughtily towards him. that 
A 9 af Khfin repented of having come:— 

“ Alas that he came out of the well, 

And fell into the snare!” 


i They count ten rntelligences ; this man was, as it were, an eleventh. 

The 9th month. 

8 See p. #8, note 2. 
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And Mahdl QSsim Khan, having got the district of Garha into his 
power, gave it to the Jdgirdars^ and then giving up his pursuit, of 
A^af Khan went by way of Hindia towards the sacred Mekka, which 
he had the happiness to reach. And Husain KhSn with his own 
men went after him as far as the fortress of Satwas near the 
kingdom of Dekkan. 

Then all of a sudden Ibrahim Husain Mlrza and Shah Mtrza and 
Muhammad Husain Mlrza. sons of Sultan Muhammad Mirza (who 
was descended on his father’s side from Taimur. the Fortunate,' and 
on liis mother’s side from Sultan Husain Mlrza^). an old man and 
full of years, to whom the Emperor had given the Parganna of 
A‘zampur as hiH^jdgir, raised the standard of revolt in the district 
of Sambhal.’^ And, after the subjugation of the Khan Zaman, and 
the Emperor had turned towards the Pan jab against Mirza Muham¬ 
mad Hakim, they fleeing before Mun'im Khan, the Khan Khdndn, 
plunged into the midst of the district and came to Dihll. and even- 
tu,ally raised the standard of rebellion in the kingdom of MSlwah. 86 
From this place two of the brothers, Shah Mirza. and Muhammad 
Husain Mirza, went and laid siege to Hindia. But Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza went towards Satwas. which was 10 cosses distant, and Husain 
Khan together with one named Muqarrab Khan, a chief of the 
p Amirs of the Dekkan, shut himself up in Satwas. Of stores there 
were none in the fort, so that they were reduced to eating the flesh 
of horses, camels, and cows, and the matte; touched the life, and the 
knife reached the bone, and yet no assistince came from any side ; 
still, however much Mirza Ibrahim Husain might bring forward 
proposals of peace, the garrison would not give in. Till, one morning, 
they put the head* of Q.adam Khan (Muqarrab Khan’s brother, who 
had been killed at Hindia), upon the poi«it of a lance, and showed 

' The title is Qahib-i-Qiran, i. e,. Lord of conjunction, viz., of Jupiter and 
Venus, the two beneficent planets, called Sa*dain. Ho was descended from the 
second son of Taimur, *Umar Shaikh Mirza, father of Mlrza BdiqrQ, father of 
Mlrza MarvQur, father of Mirza BHiqrd, father of Wain Mirzl, father of M^t^am- 
nutd Sullen Mirza. The sons of Muhammad Sultan Mirza were (1) Ulugh Mirza, 

(2) Shah MirzS, (3) Ibrahim Husain MirzQ, (4) Muhamynad Husain Mirza, 

(5) Ma*ud Htuain MirzS, (6) *Aqil Husain Mlrza. 

^ She was daughter of SultSn Husain Mirza, king of Khurasan. 

^ The Jagirddrs of the vicinity treated them as mere marauders and expelled 
them from Sambhal, whence they proceeded to Milwah. Briggs* Ferishta, II. 226. 

^ Instead of bar read sar. 
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it to Muqarrab KhSn, and let him know that Hindia was taken, and 
that his kith and kin and the inhabitants of the place were all 
prisoners. Moreover they brought his mother, and setting her where 
he could see her, said: “ Since the family and dependants of Muqar¬ 
rab Khan are in this condition, with what confidence do you go on 
fighting?” Than Muqarrab Khan, being helpless, and rather a 
Muqarrab-than a Muqarrab-^^on, went and saw the Mirzfts. 
Then, having granted Husain Khan quarter, and got him out under 
treaty, they at first tried to press him into their service, but when 
he did not seem to see it, they let him go unharmed. Eventually in 
the year nine hundred and seventy-four (974), at the time when 
the Emperor had gone from Lah5r to Agra, he went, and did homage 
to him, and was favourably received, and the Emperor gave him in 
addition to Patiyfill, which was his jagtr, the Parganna of Shamsabad. 

The composer of this epitome, one year before this, having had 
the good fortune to go from Badailn to Patiyall, became acquainted 
with the aforesaid Khan. And, since he was a teacher of polite 
learning, and condescending, and dervish-like, and brave, and 
87 munificent, and of blameless life, and a sunnI, and a patron ol 
science, and a friend of virtue, and easy of access, I had no 
desire to leave his presence, and to go and pay my respects^ 
elsewhere. Accordingly I spent the space of 10 years in his 
society, in these unknown corners and dark recesses, engaged with 
him in suitable occupations. At last Fortune played me a trick, 
and struck a fatal blow to this companionship. A strange matter 
was at the bottom of this separation, and however much I begged 
Ins pardon, and employed mediation and intercessions, and, going to 
Badftun, got even my, now deceased, mother to act as my advocate, 
it availed nothing; so I hasted to pay my respects to the Khallf of 
the age’^:— 

“The heart, which is grieved by any one, 

It is difficult to make happy. 

A vase,* that has been broken, 

It is difficult to piece together again.” 

* K/iSn ia a “ Noble,*’ ghulam a ** slave” ; and Muqarralhghulami possibly 
meant a ** confidential servant” like Mur/arrab-id-khidmaf. 

* That ia the Emperor Akbar. 

* Compare above p. 28 of Text. 
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Finally* the Khin ZaraSn appointed A^af Khan together with 
Bahadur Khan to reduce some of the districts of the Afghans, and 
fearing lest Wazlr Khan should act treacherously towards himself 
he kept his eye on him. The two brothers,^ having by means of 
messages sent backwards and forwards between them determined 
on flight, and fixed a time, the night appointed the one fled from 
the Khan Zaman, and the other parted company with Bahadur 
Khan, and went 30 cosses distance going in the direction of Agra and 
Manikpur. Then Bahadur Khfin pursued after A 9 af Khftn, and 
between Jounpur and Manikpur a sharp fight took place between 
the tWo parties. A^af Khan was taken prisoner and Bahadur Khan 
had him put into the houda of an elephant, and set off. Meanwhile 
Wazlr Khan from Jounpilr arrived at the place whither they were 
taking his brother, and Bahadur Khan's men being scattered in 
quest of booty, he could not withstand him, so Bahadur Khan gave 
orders for Ayaf Khan to be put to death, as he was, in the houda. 

He received a sword-cut on his nose, and two or three of his fingers 
were cut off, but Waza Khan managed to release him before he 88 
had received further injury, and the two brothers made for Garha, 
and Bahadur Khan returned foiled. Wazir Khan arrived at the 
confines of Labor, just at the time that the Emperor, having gone 
in pursuit of Muhammad Hakim, had turned aside to enjoy a 
qamurgha'Yiunt and at the intercession of Muzaffar Khan he was 
allowed to do homage, and a farmdn gracious in its wording was 
issued to A 9 af Khan. 

In this year Mirza Muhammad Hakim came to Labor. The 
cause of it was that, when MlrzS Sulaiman returned the third time 
from Kabul, and Mirza Muhammad Hakim had got possession of Kfibul, 
and had dismissed the imperial Amirs to Hindustan, and Khwajah 
Hasan Naqshbandl had become absolute Prime-minister,* and the 
Khan Kalan was enraged thereat^ then Mirza Sulaiman, finding 
the field for the fourth time clear, in company with his wife Wall 
Ni‘mat Beguni, hastened to Kabul, and laid siege to it. And Mirza 

• Continued from p. 85. 

Wazir Kh9n, and A9af Khun. 

^ Compare p.^93 note 3. 

* See page 72, 1. 18. 

12 
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Muhammad Hakim entrusting Kabul to Ma‘ 9 um Kokah (who after* 
wards raised rebellion, and was the mover of sedition in Hindustan, 
and was a man of great courage), himself with Khwajah Hasan 
Naqshbandl went to the river Ghorband.* And Mirza Sulaiinan, 
wheh he found that he could not take Kabul b}" force of arms, by 
many artifices contrived to convey Wall Ni^raat Begum to Qara- 
bagh (which is 10 cosses distant from Kabul, and in the neighbourhood 
of the Ghorband). There she brought forward proposals of peace, 
and took solemn and awful oaths: ^ and Mirza [Muhammad Hakim] 
set out to meet her with a small escort. Khwajah Hasan also 
approved of (his conciliatory interview, but Baql Qftqshal, was-not 
pleased with the matter and said: ‘This woman is a thorough 
deceiver, and is not fit to be trusted — 

‘ “ Go not out of the way for any blandishments of Fortune 
For this old woman 

As a deceiver she sits down, and as a traitress 
She moves about.” 

Then Mirza Sulaiman before Mirza Muhammad Hakim arrived at 
89 QarUbfigh^ came by forced marches from Kabul with a consider¬ 
able force, and lay in ambush in that neighbourhood. Tt happened 
that some of the soldiers of Mirza Sulaiman met with the men of 
Mir/.a' Muhammad Hakim, and gave him information of this. So 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim fled, and vihen he got to Ghorband 
he became bewildered and fell by mistake into the road to the 
Hindukush® mountain. Khwajah Hasan wished to bring him to Pir 
Muhammad Khan Uzbek, governor of Balkh. in order to ask his 
assistance. But Baql Qaqshal prevented this, and brought the 
Mirza in the direction of the Capital by wa> of Panjhar* to Jalal¬ 
abad and thence to the bank of the river Nllab, till eventually he 
crossed the river Sind,^ and sent a despatch to the Court. Khwajah 
Hasan with his party arrived at Balkh, and after some time ho be¬ 
came lost, and his life became bitter (Talkh) to him :— 

I To the north of KftbuL 

^ That she was acting in good faith. 

Means * Hindu slayer,* and is so called because slaves brought thither from 
India die from the intensity of the cold. Lee's Ibn BattUa, p. 97. 

^ Panshar. 

^ The Indus. 
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“ My heart is gone, my soul is fled, my religion lost, 

0 Hasan! worse than this what can I become 1 ” 

Mirza Sulaiman pursued Mirza Muhammad Hakim as far as 
Kotal-sanjad'darra, and took prisoners some stragglers of his army, 
and having plundered* his baggage, still remained on that spot. 

Meanwhile during his prolonged absence Muhammad Ma‘ 9 um of 
Kabul attacked Sulaiman’s eamp and spoiled it, and defeated his 
general Qull Shaghall, and. after this decisive victory proceeded to 
lay siege to Chaharbagh. Then Mirza Sulaiman sent Qaz! Khan 
Badakshi as ambassador to incite Muhammad Ma'gum to terms of 
peace. This Muhammad Ma‘ 9 um at first refused, but he could not 
withstand the persuasions of QazI Khan, because he had been his 
tutor, and so Mirza [Sulaiman) received from him a small bribe, for 
mere form’s sake, and returned to Badakhshan. 

Now. before Mirza Muhammad Hakim's messenger could arrive 
at the Court, the Emperor had received news of the disturbances at 
Kabul, and had sent by the hand of a state-messenger Khushkhabar 
Kh?in a saddle, a bridle adorned with jewels, and precious things 
of Hindustan, and a substantial sum of money to Mirza,^ together 90 
with a reassuring fnrnian, promising him the assistance of the 
Amirs of the Pan jab. Mirza [Muhammad Hakim] hastened to 
meet the envoy, and fully intended to come [to Court], when 
Faridun Khan, his maternal uncle whom the Emperor had sent from 
Xagarchin to bring the disturbance to an end, suddenly arrived, 
and immediately on his arrival tried to seduce the Mirzft into rebel¬ 
lion, and so changed the aspect of affairs :— 

When the medicine is the cause of the disease, what hope is 
there 

Of the cure of the disease, or of the recovery of the sick 
man ? ” 

And Hasan Khan, brother of Sbahab Khan, who was at Kftbul 
and one Sultan ‘All, a scribe who had fled from Hindustan and was 
waiting for something to turn up, joined with Faridun Khan in' 
representing to the Mirza that it would ho very easy to capture Labor. 

• For taj read tarUtj. 

^ Muhammad ^aklra. 
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Then, when he agreed to their rebellious proposals, they tried to in* 
duce him to seize the person^ of Khushkhabar Khan. But the 
Mlrzd through that generosity, which was inherent in his nature, 
sent privately for him, and dismissed him. But eventually this very 
year, when thie Emperor was qamurgha}-hunting in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Labor, Khushkhabar Khan was drowned in the river Rawi 
and a clever fellow extemporised this verse :— 

** Khushkhabar^ is bad news, for never was there 
In the world such an ugly fellow as he. 

He died in the water, although they say : 

And from the water all things live.**^ 

But Mirzft Muhammad Hakim with rebellious intentions went into 
the neighbourhood of Behra, and set his hand (which was never 
ready for political affairs) to spoiling and plundering the district. 
Then, setting out for I^hor, he came by forced marches and en¬ 
camped in the garden of Mahdl Qasim Khan, which was situate 
outside the city on the banks of the river Rawi. And Fate in an 
impromptu said to him :— 

91 “ Since at this point I leave you as you are, 

It hardly matters that we came so far.” 

And Mir Muhammad KhSn, and all the Atkah-khans* with their 

posse comitatus came into the fortress, and however much Mirza 

attacked it, they so repulsed him that they gave him no opportunity 

to formally invest it. Now, when the reports from the Amirs 

reached the Emperor, he, leaving Agrah in charge of the Khan* 

kh&nto,^ and Muzaffar Khftn, on the 3rd of Jamadi-l-awwaP of the 

year nine hundred and seventy-four (974) marched on the Panjab 

by way of Dihll and Sirhind, And Mirza Muhammad Hakim on 
% 

the mere hearing of this news, without effecting anything, went 
back to Kabul by the way by which he had come :~ 

) Compare next page, and text, pp. 354, 421. 

^ Means * good-news.* 

A1 Qur'Sn XLI, 31 “And we made from the water every living thing '* 

* That is, to relatives of Shamau-d-dln Mid^mmad Atkah. 

^ Mu*nim KhSn, 

The fifth month of the Muhammadan year. 
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‘‘ He that cannot seize the skirt of Fortune by might, 

His bootless effort is like dyeing the eyebrows of the blind.” 

And Qulb-ud*dln Muhammad Khan, and Kamal Khan G’hakkar 
were appointed to go from Labor in pursuit of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim. They went a certain distance and then turned back from 
l>ehra. 

At this time a letter came from Muhammad BaqI Tarkhan bin 
Mirza Muhammad ‘lsa,‘ ruler of the district of Sindh, containing 
assurance of his own loyalty, and complaints of the attacks of 
Sultan Mahmud, the governor of Bakkar, on the province of Sindh 
and Labor. Accordingly a jarman was sent to Sultan Mahmud 
touching tlie complaints of Muhammad Baqi, 

During the stay at Labor a letter came from the Khan Khanan 
saying that [Jliigh Mirza and Shah Mirza, in whose jagir were the 
parganna of Nahtnur (?) a dependency of Sambhal, and A'zampur, 
had, in conjunction with their uncles Ibrahim Husain Mirza and 
Muhammad Husain Mirza,* with rebellious designs seized some of 
the government pargannas; but that, on his going in pursuit of them, 
they had fled to Malwa. 

At this time the Emperor held a Qa7nurgha hunt^ at about five 
cossLS from Labor. For a space of 40 cosaes in every direction they 
drove the wild game together in a circle, and da,y by day they con¬ 
tracted the circle, till it became as narrow as the mouth of the 
fair:— 

The compass drew so narrow the figure of that mouth. 

That the circumference of the circle coincided with the 
centre.” 

About 15,000 wild animals of various kinds wefe counted in that 
arena. The nobles, and afterwards the people generally, were per¬ 
mitted to join in the sport. Afterwards the whole party gave rein 
to their horses and dashed into the river Rawl to swim across, and 
all the courtiers, with the exception of one or two, of which number 

> A direct descendant of Chmgfz Kb&n. See Blochm. 361. 

^ See above, p. 85 T. note; and Elliot V. 315. 

^ A Turk! word denoting a great baitue; De Courteille merely calls it lieu 
de chaase. 
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was Khuskhabar Khan (as has been already mentioned),' got safely 
across. Now, while the Qamurgha-Yinvit was going on, Muzaffar 
Khftn arrived with Vazir Khfin from Agra, and the Emperor wrote 
a farman entrusting to A 9 af Kh§,n and Majnun Khan the joint 
guardianship of the districts of Karrah and Manikpur—on which 
subject^ many a poem was composed. 

Meanwhile news arrived that the Khan ZamSn, Bah&dur Khan, 
and Sikandar Kh§n had broken faitli and were in open rebellion 
and that they had sent persons to fetch Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
and had had the audacity to read the khuthah, and to strike coin 
in his name in the district of Jounpiir. And Mula Oliazali, a poet 
of Mashhid, composed this verse :— 

“ In the name of the gracious and merciful God, 

Muhammad Hakim is the heir of a kingdom.” 

On hearing this news the Emperor confided Mirza Mirak Razawi 
the Khan Zaman’s lieutenant, to the custody of Jan RSql Khan, 

I and entrusting the charge of the affairs of the Panjab to Khani 
Kal&n, and the, whole Atgah family,® on the 12th of the blessed 
month of RamzSn in the year 974 started for Agra,, and went 
to the fort of T’h^nesar,* which has been from time immemo¬ 
rial a haunt of infidels. At the lake [called] Kurk'hH,^ a host 
of Kurus and Pandus,^ (curse on them!) more than 4.0(X> years 
ago, according to the opinion of the Hindus, to the number of seven 
or eight hundred millions of persons were killed in a tumult (and 
they went by way of water to hell-fire). And now every year there 
is a great assembly there, and the Hindu people, at that place of 
w’orship, give away both privately and publicly, gold and silver, and, 


i P. 92 

^ viz. AkbarU clemency towards A 9 af Khfin and VazTr Khftn. 

< See p. 49, note 4. 

^ Sanscrit Sthane^voaray meaning * Lord of the place.' I< is a town about 
100 miles > om DihlT, where there is a temple of JSdahadeo. 

^ ^nserit Kurukshetra, %. Kuru* battlefield. 

Abu-l-Faal, according to Sir H. Elliot, V. 318 notey calls the sects * Ours 
ind Puris,' 
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jewels, and linen, and valuable goods: and in accordance with that 
which has been said, [viz .];— 

“ Do a good action, and cast into the water 

the}^ secretly cast gold coins into the water. And bodies of 
Jogl'S and Sannyasl s, who are the Hindu devotees, are in the 
habit of fighting there in their bigotry. On this occasion their 
tight made a grand show. A number of the imperial soldiers, in 
accordance with a command from the Emperor, having rubbed their 
bodies well with ashes,* went and fought on the side of the fiannyasl-s 
(who were scarcely 300 men, while the Jogi-s were more than 500). 
But many were slain on either side. At last the Sannyasl-s came 
off victorious. 

When the imperial camp was pitched at Dihll, Mirza Mlrak 
Razawl escaping from Khan Baqi Khan, in whose charge he was 
imprisoned, fled and joined his employer.*^ Then Khan BaqI Khan 
went in pursuit of him for some distance, but eventually, through 
fear of punishment, attached himself to the insurgents:— 

‘ As for him who became a tale, 

His tale never came back again.* 

While the Emperor was still at Dihll, Shah Fakhr-ud-din Mash- 
hadi,® upon information received from Tatar Khan, commandant of 
Dihll, and in accordance with the Finperor’s orders, brought Shahab 
Khan Turkoman (who held, the parganna of Bhojpur in fief, and 
with whom Amin Dlwana,* having escaped from Lahor, had taken 
refuge, and, having been supplied by him wdth a horse and pecuniary 
assistance, had gone off to join the rebels) to Court, where he was 94 
executed. 


* In order to disguise thomseives, and look like SsnnySsi-s. 

In the loth year he came to Court to obtain pardon for AU Qul? KhSu, 
Khin Zam&n. When the latter rebelled again, in the 12th year, Mtrza Mirak 
Razawl was imprisoned, 

3 Son of Mir Qftsim, a Musawi Sayyid of Mashhad. He came in 961, with 
HumSyun, to India. Blochm. 406. 

^ He had been im^prisoned for attempting the life of one of the Imperial 
Oeiierals. Elliot, V. 319. 
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When the Emperor arrived at Agra, news came that Khan Zaman. 
was besieging Mlrza Yusuf Khan Mashhadi,* who had shut himself 
up in Shergarh (which is generally known by the name of Qannouj). 
Upon the receipt of the intelligence, leaving the Khan-khSnan in 
charge of Agra, the Emperor on the 26th*^ of Shavval,® in the year 
nine hundred and seventy-four (974), marched towards Jounpur 
And the weather was so hot that the marrow of creatures hielted in 
their bones !■— 

‘ The air again was so hot that, even in running water, 

The crab through heat laid its breast on the ground, 

Even the moist river, from the mouth of which water ever flo^s, 
Through fever became dry-lipped, like a bilious person.’ 

And when the town of Sakit had become the camping-place of 
the imperial army, news came in that Khftn Zaman had raised the 
siege [of Shergarh], and fled tow'ards Mfinikpnr, where was his 
brother Bahadur KhSn. Accordingly, from the town of Bhojpur 
the Emperor detached a body of 6,000 veteran troopers *un‘def the 
command of Muhammad Qull Khan Barlas, Muzaffar Khan, Rsja 
Todar Mai, Shah Budagh Khan, and his son ‘ Abd-uI-Matlab Khan 
and Husain Khan (who at that time had arrived from Satwas) to 
march towards Oudh to oppose Sikandar. At first Husain Khan 
was appointed to lead, the vanguard of this division of the im¬ 
perial army ; but, since he had arrived in a most deplorable and 
poverty-stricken state, on account of the protracted siege he had 
sustained in the fortress [of Sat>vas],* he went to th^ parganna of 
Shamsab&d, which he had lately acquired, to obtain supplies for his arm\, 
and /Some little delay took place in his rejoining the army : conse 
quently QiyS KhSn was appointed in his place. 

The author was with th^ aforesaid Khan on this occasion. And 
when he passed on from Shamsabftd, I remained in that town. The 
95 following is one of the marvels, which took place there, to 
which a number of trustworthy inhabitants of that city 

> Son of Mir Ahmad i Kazaw!. He was a great favourite with Akbar. 

« The Tabaqftt i Akbari has * Monday the 23rd.* Elliot, V. 319. 

s The 10th month. 

♦ See above, p. 87. 
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bore witness. A few days before this it happened that, on a certain 
night, a boy of tender age, belonging to a washerman, fell asleep on 
a couch on the banks of the river Ganges. Suddenly he fell into 
the river, and the strong stream carried him as far as the town of 
Bhojpur (which is 10 coasts distant), and landed him safely on the 
bank. A relative of the washerman took out rtie child, and recog¬ 
nizing it, brought it back in the morning to its mother and father :— 

‘ He is the Absolute Omnipotent, 

Who ruleth as He wills, 

He is, in truth, the Judge, 

Who acteth, as it pleaseth Him.* 

And, when the imperial camp was pitched at the town of Rai Bareli, 
news arrived that Khan Zamftn and Bahadur Khan had crossed the 
river Ganges and fled towards Kalpl. Consequently the Emperor, 
directing that the camp, under Khwajah Jahan, should be moved on 
towards Karah, set off with all speed for Manikpur. Mounted upon 
an elephant he crossed the stream, and at that time there were not 
with him more than fifteen or sixteen^ persons. And Majniin Khan, 
and Agaf Khan, who were in the vanguard, kept from time to time 
sending back information concerning the whereabouts of the enemy. 

It so happened that Khan Zaman and Bahadur Khan, over whose 
eyes Fate had drawn the blinding iron of negligence, in accordance 
with the following :— 

‘ When Fate^ lets down its wings from the sky, 

All the prudent become blind and deaf *— 

had spent the whole night at a wine-party, and in watching an 
exhibition of Pa tar-dancing,® and, their cup being full, they looked 
on the intelligence of the enemy’s advance, which the scouts kept 
bringing in, as merely an act of rashness on the part of Majnun* 


I The ^abaqat-i-Akbari, aocordiog to Elliot, p. 320, says 1,000 to 1,500 men. 

^ Viz,, The Decree of Death; Dtra Necesgitcu, With these lines compare 
the well-known saying: Quos deus vtUt perdere priw dementat. 

^ Patar, in Hindustini means a dancing girl. 

* He was the fief-holder (somindfir) of Mftnikpur. 

13 
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KhSn (for which they oared no more, than for a measure stuffed 
with straw); but, as for the Emperor’s approach, they had no inti¬ 
mation of it, and indeed never dreamt of such a thing. 

On this day the Emperor was mounted on an elephant named 
WSundar,^ and he placed Mirzii Kokah, surnaraed A‘zam Kh^n in 
the houda with him. He took up his station in the centre, and 
placed A 9 af Khftn, and all the Atkas,^ on the right, and Majnun 
Khan, and others, on the left. Now the Khan Zaman had given 
orders for his army to march in the morning. But sunk, as he was. 
in sleep and the wine, which he had drunk, he was wakened only by 
the Messenger of Fate. Then, by the exhibition of standards and 
paraphernalia of majesty, and the glory of the cavalcade, and the pom¬ 
pous beating of kettle-drums, he became certain that the Emperor in 
person was with the army. Accordingly, he ordered his troops to 
fall in, and began to draw up his lines. First he dispatched a body 
of renowned heroes, veterans in service, to oppose the advance of the 
vanguard lof the imperial army. But Baba Khdn QSqshal, who was 
leader of the archers, with a well-directed shower of arrows repulsed 
them,* and drove them back on the KfaAn Zam&n. At this moment 
one of the horses of the fugitives rushed with terrific force against 
the horse of the Khan Zaman, so that through the concussion his 
turban became loosened from his head, and caught him round the 
neck like a lasso. At the sight of this occurrence [his brother] 
Bahadur Khan, planting firmly the foot of desperation, charged 
Baba Khan with such fury, that he compelled him to retreat, and 
sweeping him before him, bore him back on the ranks of Majnun 
Khan. Then Majnun Khan, and Bahadur Khan, who had returned 
to the thick of the fray from the.pursuit of fugitives, fell upon one 
another, and showed great;courage. But an arrow struck the horse 
of Bahadur Khan, which reared and threw him to the ground, so 
that he was taken prisoner:— 

‘ When the key of victory is hot in the hand. 

One cannot open the door of victory by force.’ 


J Ftvm Sanskrit sundara, beautiful. 
2 5d« Above, p. 99, note 4. 
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At this juncture thie Emperor dismounted from his elephant* and got 
on horse back, and ordered that the troop of mountain-formed ele¬ 
phants should charge the ranks of the Khan Zaman: and then the 
fortune of the day began to waver, and the signs of victory began 
te decide in the Emperor’s favour:— 

' The sword of kings doth show such marks, 

The great do such deeds as beseem them, 

Tx>ok at a king’s sword, read not the annals of the past, 

For, more sooth-saying is his sword—much !’ 

And an elephant, Hiranand by name, on the side of the 9' 
imperial army, charged an elephant, named Oudya, on the enemy’s 
side, and came with such force against the head of that animal, that 
it felled it to the ground. And midst this hubbub and confusion, 
an arrow ^ruck the horse of the Khan ZamSn ; and, while he was 
in the act of pulling it out, another arrow struck it, and it reared 
up and the Khan Zaman fell to the ground. At this moment an 
elephant-driver, riding on an elephant named Narsingh, came up; 
and, although the Kh&n Zaman kept saying to him : * 1 am a great 
leader, take me alive to the king., and you will get a great reward,’ 
the elephant-driver would not listen, but drove on his elephant, 
which, crushed him with its trunk and feet, and ground his bones to 
powder, and made his body like a bag full of chess-pieces :— 

t 

‘ The huge-form of elephants dashed [him] crushed to the 
ground, 

An earthquake threw [him] on the surface of the earth : 

Through all these tusks, which were weighers-out of evil, 

The face of the ground became a [strewed] chess-board/ 

After that the turmoil of battle had subsided, Nazar Bahadur made 
Bahadur Khan ride behind him on the same horse, and brought him 
to the Imperial Presence.' The Emperor did not wish to put him 
to death, but asked him : * Bahadur how are you.’ He replied^ 
‘Praise is due to God in all circumstances.’ And when he asked for 


* The word for • Presence’ is Nazarj with a pJay on the name Nazaf Bahadoa 
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water, the Emperor gave him some out of hie own canteen.^ But the 
Amirs did not deem it advisable to spare his life, so they brought 
about his execution. 

And after a time the head of the KhSn Zaman was also brought 
in. And for some time there was a dispute, as to whether it were 
the Kh5n Zaman’s or no. At this junct^ire a petty Hindu Ray, KhSn 
ZamSn’s waldl, who was of the number of the prisoners, took up the 
head, and, putting it upon his own, began to lament: ‘Alas! alas!' 
And KhwSjah Daulat a eunuch, who had once been* in Khan Zaman's 
service, and had afterwards given in his adhesion to the Emperor, 
and has now attained the title of Daulat Khan, said : “ The way tp find 
i out whether the head is really that of Khiln Zaman is this. He 
used always to chew betel-leaf on the right side [of his mouth], 
consequently his teeth on the right side will be black.” And so they 
found them. These affairs ^ook place in the twelfth year of the 
reign, on the Monday in the first week of the month Zl-hijjah^ of 
the* year nine hundred and seventy-four (974), in the neighbourhood 
of the village of Mankarw'Sl, one of the dependencies of Pairags 
now known as AlShabas, And some, who had formerly thought good 
to accept service under Khan Zaman, and had therefrom sucked no 
small advantage, found this mnemosynon for the date of his death .— 

“ When Khan Zaman from the world went to the winds. 

The pillar of the sky fell down head over heels, 

The date of his death 1 asked of Wisdom ; he said : 

Heaven having lost its support, rckistd a cry of despair 

J This word, which is not found in our Dictionaries, recurs at p. 238, 1. 8 
infra of the Text. It may be connected with the Hindustfini Kariia (Sanskrit 
Karaha) * an earthen pipk n.’ Or it may have been borrowed, by some means 
or other, from the Mahratti, in which there is a word Karotl ‘a vessel made of 
ooooa-nut shell.* 

2 The twelfth month. 

^ PrayUga was a holy place on the left bank of the Ganges, the ruins of 
which are still to be seen at Jhusi. It was never'a city until Akbar made it 
iraoh, and then not on the left, but on the right bank, under thq name Atah- 
OMs or nhnd, 

t The numerical values of the letters of this line are 80 -r 200 10 1 

44-7^4-»'60-i- 400 -h80-r30-*-20^-l2-i-2+50-i-n ^-4 = 975, 
whidi is one too many. 
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And some others with reference to the rebellion of that party said :— 

“ The slaughter of two traitors to the salt, without religion.’*^ 

And this date falls short of the correct number by one. And Qasim 
Arslan was the author of it. And another was said :— 

‘ The slaughter of All Quli and Bahadur/ 

O my Soul! ask not me. helpless, how it came about! 

1 asked of the Old-man Intellect What was the year of their 
death ?’* 

He heaved a sigh from his heart, and said: ''Two became 

bloQdr^ 

And of the number of the captives^ slain [after] that battle was 
Mlrza Khushhal Beg, whom -I myself had seen at an assembly in 
the army of Malwah, in company with .Adham Khan and Pir Mu¬ 
hammad Khan. And, verily, the appearance of the beauty of his 
person and disposition was by way of being perfection, and the 
impression of it will never pass away from my heart. The date of 
his death was found as follows :— 

‘ Khushhal, who was the eye of the men of wisdom, 

Through the baneful influence of his star revolted from the 
King, 

When he was slain in company with Khan Zaman, 

The date came out: Rose-cheeked, fair-formed.''^ 

In this year that paragon of the age Mir Murtaza Sharif 
ShlrazI left this deceitful caravansarai.^ And at first he was 
buried /at Dihll, in the neighbourhood of the tomb of Mir Khusroii’ 


i Th-s line gives 100 + 400 .30 <S -I- 50 40 20 8 200 + 41 

-h 12 + 14 + 50 = 973. 

^ Thia gives 10 600 4* 56 -f 300 -t- 4 = 975, which is on© too many. 

^ See Text, p. 100, and Billot, V. 322. 

+ 20 4-3O^.2OO-^-0OO4*74-lO + 3 + lO4 = 974. 

^ The world. 

^ A great poet of Dihll. 
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(mercy upon him!) But afterwards, when the Qadr,' and Qazl, and 
Shaikh-uMslfim represented to His Majesty that Mir Khusrou was 
a native of India, and a Sunni, while Mir Muttazft was a native of 
*Ir®q and a heretic,* and that consequently Mir Khusrou would be 
very much annoyed by his company; for there can be no doubt, but 
that:— 

“ To the spirit the presence of the base is a fearful torment’* — 

the Emperor gave orders, that they should take him up from that 
plaee, and bury him elsewhere. And this was a great act of injustice 
to both of them, as cannot be denied. And some one found out the 
date of the Mir to be contained in the following:— Knowledge has 
deserted the knowing. And another combined exactly the same/ 
letters into the following:— The paragon has left the world/ 

And in this year one of the friends of the Author, Shaikh Abn-l- 
Fath by name, brother of Shaikh Sa*d u-llah, son of Shaikh Badah. 
who was one of the most powerful nobles of Bayanah, passed from 
the world. And his date was found to be :— 

“ Ab-ul-Fath, that eye of the intelligent! 

For in this revolving sphere you will never see his like, 

When he went from the world, the date of his death 
Seek in the words : Repository of excellencies 

And among the circ!imstances of this time is the following : Mirza 
Nizftm-ud'Din Ahmad (mercy on him!) who was an intimate com 
panion of the Author, and who had a boundless and extreme predi¬ 
lection for myself, said to me personally (and it is written, moreover, 
in the Tarikhi Nizami),^ that when, during the time of the rebellion 
and hostility of Khan Zaman, news-mongers, and especially drug and 
opium takers, used every day in Agrah to spread gloomy reports, one 


• Apparently Shaikh * Abd-un-nabi; see p. 71, Text, 
i That is a ShVah, or follower of ’Ali. 

8 70-h30-t-40-»-l-»-7-t-70-*-30-»-40+l-h200-*-8^.400 -e.) = 

974. 

♦ so -♦-SOO-*-!!-*- 30 -<-40 -*-1-^2-*- 10 = 974. 

6 That is the fabaqai-i-Akbari. See Elliot, V. 321. 
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day, when they were sitting three or four friends together, it came 
into his' mind to say ‘What think you, if we were with one con-100 
sent to spread a report, that they are now bringing in the heads 
of Khftn ZamSn, and Bahadur KhSn ?* Accordingly they told this 
news to several persons, so that it became a common rumour. And 
on that very day, on which this news was spread abroad in Agrah, 
Kh&n Zaman and Bahadur Khan were actually slain, and the third 
day one named *Abd»u-llSh, the father of Murad Beg, brought their 
heads to Agrah, and thence carried them to Dihll, Labor, and K5- 
iul:— 


“ Many an omen that’s uttered in play. 

When Fate so decrees, comes true on that day.” 

And-the Emperor, after this victory, would not at first trust any of 
those who had been led into rebellion by that fellow. He proceeded 
to AllShSbSe, and seizing some who had fled from the Court and 
joined themselves to the rebellious party, he delivered them over to 
keepers. And Mirza Mlrak Razawl* who had fled from Dihll, he 
had thrown under the feet of an elephant, but the elephant only 
gave him a few rubs with his trunk, so the Emperor, with a view to 
pleasing the Sayyids,"^ pardoned him. But some others of the 
inciters of rebellion he brought to execution, and ^What bloodshed 
fook 'place was found to give the date. And to some of th© 
people of the Khan Zaman, who had advanced far on the road to 
despair, he granted their lives. 

After two days he went to Banaras, and thence to Jounpur, and 
remained three days in that city. Then in the course of three or 
four days, with four or five persons accompanying him, he arrived 
with great expedition at the banks of the river Ganges, at the ford 
of Karah and M&nikpur, where was the camp of the imperial army * 
He crossed over the river in a boat, and alighted at the fort of 
Karah. 

^ The KhSn Zaman’s Waii/, Text, p. 92. 

® He was a Sayyid of Mashhad. 

53^5-h 600 + 6-H50 + 6-h 300 -»-4 = 974. 

* P. 95, Text. 
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And with regard to killing those of Khftn Zaman’s party, who 
had been taken prisoners, when Qazi TawSlsl (the camp-Qazi, who 
was endued with the qualities of honesty, truth-speaking, and trust¬ 
worthiness) represented to His Majesty that to kill these people, 
after the battle was over, and to conhscate their goods and chattels, 
would not be in accordance with the Holy I-#aw, the Emperor was 
101 displeased with him, and chose and appointed in his stead QazI 
Ya’qub, an inhabitant of Karah (who was renowned for his pro¬ 
found knowledge of legal matters, and was son-in-law of Qazi Fazllat* 
Shershahl, whom they used to term Qazi Fazihat, and who, for all 
that, was never at a loss for good sayings, and jokes). He held this 
office for ten years, when he was superseded, and Qftzl Jalal-ud-dln 
Multan! was appointed in his stead, as will be narrated in its place, if 
God, (He is exalted I) will 

“Put not thy foot into any office, lest thou 
Become the butt of placing, and displacing.” 

Meanwhile the Khan Khanan, who before this had received a farman 
summoning him from Agrah, arrived at Court and did homage. The 
Emperor gave him all the of Bahadur Khan and Khan Zaman, 

from Jounpur and Ban&ras as far as Ghazipur and the fortress of 
Chunar and Zam&niyah to the ford of the river Jusah, and having 
presented him with a robe of honour and a horse, dismissed him to 
his ja^ra. In Zl-hijjah* of the aforesaid year in the midst of the 
rainy season the Emperor set out, and in Muharrara^ in the year 
nine hundred and seventy-five (975) his Majesty alighted at the 
Capital. 

In this year Muhammad Quli Kbftn Barlfts, and Muzaffar Khan, 
and the force which had been isent against Sikandar Uzbek in Oudh, 
blockaded him in that fort, and every day skirmishes took place. 
When news of the death of Khan Zaman and Bahadur Khan came 
to his ears, he utterly lost heart. First he laid before the Amirs 
proposals of peace, and having engaged them in negotiations, he 

1 Faxilat means * excellence,’ by the change of one letter it becomes Fazihat 
* infamy.* 

twelfth month. 

3 The first month. 
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embarked in a boat and crossed over to the other side of the river 
Sarw. Then, still treating for peace, he requested that some of the 
Amirs would put off alone from their side, and he himself with three 
or four persons put off from the other side in a boat, and the treaty 
and oath was confirmed on both sides, and it was agreed that they 
should bring him to the Court; but afterwards he would not 102 
abide by the terms, but went off to among the Afghans. The 
Amirs pursued him as far as Gorak*hpur, and then wrote a state¬ 
ment of the case to Court: and, when they received a femnan 
ordering them to repair to the Court, they hastened thither, leaving 
Muhammad Quli Barlas in Oudh. 

And in this year the intention was formed of reducing the fortress 
of Chitor. Accordingly the Emperor took away Biyana from Haji 
Muhammad Khan SistanI, and gave it as jagir to AQaf Khan; and 
Basawar and Wazirpur Mandalgarh he also gave to him, on the 
understanding that he should proceed thither, and collect provisions 
and materials for the army. The Emperor set out after him, and 
travelling by way of Bari and hunting in Mou-maidanah, proceeded 
thence towards Supar. The subjects of Ral Sarjan evacuated the 
fort of Supar, and Nazar Bahadur was appointed commandant of 
that fort, and Shah Muhammad Khan Qandahari to hold the fort 
of Kotah Balayah. When the Emperor arrived at the fort of 
Kakarun, having given to Shahab ud-din Ahmads Khan and Shah 
Bidagh Khan jagirs in the district of MAlwah,* he appointed them 
bo quell the disturbances caused by the sons of Muhammad Sultan. 
viz. Mlrza Ulugh and Shah MirzS, who had fled thither from 8am- 
bhal. When the Amirs reached Ujjain, the Mlrzas hearing the 
said news left that country, and went to GujrSt to Changlz Khftn 
a follower of Sultan Mahmud. Thus Malwah fell into the hands 
of the Amirs without their striking a blow. And Rana Udai Sing, 
committing the keeping of the fortress of Chitor to one RftI Jaimal 
by name (a brave and chivalrous commander, who had been besieged 
by Mlrza Sharfuddln Husain in the fortress of Mirt’hah and had 
cut his wav out), himself took refuge in the high mountain ground 
and impassable jungles in the neighbourhood of Udaipur Komal- 
mair. A^af KhAn marched to R&mpur, which is an inhabited 
district in that region, and took the fortress by storm, 103 
14 
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and ravaged the district. And Husain Qull Khan marched towards 
Udaipur, and ravaged the environs; but the Rfina left that place 
for some other maze-like mousehole. 

The Emperor ordered SabaU^ and trenches to be constructed, and 
gradually brought close to the walls of the fortress. The width 
of the SftbAt was such that ten horsemen could easily ride abreast 
in it, and its height was so great that a man on an elephant with 
spear in hand could pass under it. Many of the men of our army 
were killed by musket and cannon balls, and the bodies of the dead 
were made use of instead of bricks and stones. After a length of 
time the Sdbdi and trenches wore brought up to the. foot of the 
fortress, and they undermined two towers which were close together, 
and filled the mines with gunpowder. A party of men of well-known 
bravery fully armed and accoutred approached the towers, and 
w'aited till the towers should fall, and then they would enter the 
fortress. By accident, though the two mines were fired at one and 
the same moment, the fuse of one, which was shorter than the 
other took effect soonest, and the fuse of the latter, which was longer, 
hung fire, so that one of the two towers was blown up from its 
foundations and heaved into the air, and a great breach was made 
in the castle. Then the forlorn hope in their impetuosity forgetting 
the second mine stormed the breach at once, and soon effected a 
lodging. While the hand-to-hand struggle was going on, suddenly 
the second fuse went off and blew the other tower, which was full, 
both of friends and foes, from its place and lifted it into the air. 
The soldiers of Islftm were buried under stones, some of 100, and 
some of 200 man in weight, and the stony-hearted infidels in like 
manner flew about like moths in that flood of tire. Those stones 
were blown as far as three or four cosses, and a cry of horror arose 
from the people of Islilm and from the infidels :— 

•‘This stream flowed to Paradise, that to Hell, 

Though the blood of Guebre and of believer both flowed 
in one place.” 

• A SSbSt is a kind of wall which is begun at muaket-shot distance from the 
fort, and under the shelter of. its planks, strongly fastened together and covered 
with raw hides, a kind of way is conducted to the fortress.* Tahaqat-i-Akbarl. 
ElUot V, 326. 
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And a happy day was it for the vultures and crows 
(Glory to Him who multiplieth food for his creatures!) 

Nearly five hundred warriors, most of them personally known to the 
Emperor, were slain, and drank the draught of martyrdom: and of 
the Hindus who can say how many! Night by night the infidels 
mustering in force kept building up the wall of the fortress from 
the ruins of these towers. 

After waiting a considerable time, six months more or less, at last 
on'the night of Tuesday 25th of Sha‘bfi.n‘ in the aforesaid year the 
Imperial troops advancing from all sides, made a breach in the wall 
of the fortress, and stormed it. The fierce face of Jaimal became 
visible through the flashing of the fire of the cannon and guns, which 
was directed against, the soldiers of IslSm. At this juncture a bullet 
struck the forehead of Jaimal, who was distinctly recognizable, and 
he fell dead. It was as though a stone had fallen among a flock of 
sparrows, for, when the garrison of the fortress saw that their leader 
was dead, they fled every one to their own houses. Then they 
collected their families and goods together and burnt them, which 
is called in the language of Hind jouhar. Most of those that re¬ 
mained became food for the crocodile of the blood-drinking sword, 
and a few of those who remained, who escaped the sword and the 
fire, were caught in the noose of tribulation. The whole night long 
the swords of the combatants desisted not from the slaughter of the 
base, and returned not to the scabbard, till the time for the afternoon 
siesta arrived. Eight thousand valorous Rajputs were slain. The 
following line was found to give the date :— 

“ My heart said : He quickly took ChtWr.''^ 

After midday the Epaperor ordered the sacking to cease, and re¬ 
turned to the camp. He remained there three days, and wrote 
letters announcing the victory, and despatched them in all direc- 
tions. Then, having appointed A 9 af Khan to the command of that 
district, on the morning of Tuesday 25th’^ of the aforesaid month 105 

I The eighth month. 

f 2^20^.300+1-1.4-1-2-*.7+ 6+ 4-*-10+3-1-10-^400*^6 + 200 *975. 

^ So too the Tabaq^t i’AIAarl ; but there is evidently some mistake. 
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the victorious standards moved towards Agrah. And by way of 
performing a vow the Emperor walked the whole way on foot, and 
on Sunday 7th of the month Ramzftn* he arrived at Ajralr. There 
he paid a visit to the holy mausoleum of the blessed bestower of 
blessings the Saint Khwajah Mu‘ln-ud-dln ChishtI ((^od sanctify 
his tomb!), and having occupied himself in alms, and good and 
pious works, after ten days he rode off towards the capital. And 
Mir ‘Ala’uddoulah,'^ author of the “ Biography of the Poets.*’ made 
this mnemosynon :— 

“ The Shah cherishing the Faith, enthroned like Jamshid, 

The Khusrou of his age, Muhammad Akbar, 

Made, without doubt, for the conquest of Chitor 
A mortar brazen-bodied, dragon-faced. 

For the date there came from the unseen world [the voice] : 

‘ It was altogether a ChiiOr taking mortar,^ * ” 

When the Emperor arrived in the neighbourhood of Alwar* he took 
to lion-hunting. And ‘Adil Muhammad KhSn, son of Sh§h Mu¬ 
hammad Khan Qandahfiri, who was himself as brave as a lion, went 
to facb the animal [which was rushing upon the Emperor], and 
both he and the beast were killed Then the Emperor separated 
himself from the camp, and went to NSrnouI. There he visited 
Shkikh NizSm Narnoull (who was one of the greatest Shaikhs), and 
in the fulness of his faith entreated his prayers, and then continued 
his journey to the capital. In this year the second marriage of the 
Author took place at BadS5n, and in accordance with: ‘ And 

verily the latter is better for thee than the former^*’ it turned out 

I The ninth month. 

* QazwInI, with the noin de plume Kami. This book contain* notices of about 
350 poets most of them flouririhing in India during the reign of Akbar. It 
was begun in 973 A. H., and completed according to a Postsoript in 979. But 
there occur much later dates in it. Sprenger, CakUo$u€ dro,, I, 40. Perhaps 
the Author originally completed his work in 979, but continued to c^d to it 
from time to tinae. 

86-*- 10 + 20 + 3-1- 10 + 400-»-6 + 200 301 = 975. 

* Compare p. 6 note 5. 

8 A1 Qur'in XCllI, where hdwever the meaning is: **And verily the 
Future thilV be better for the# thWthe Present.’* 
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most happily, thanks to God I, and 1 composed the following mne- 
•mosynon :— 

When to me, through the eternal bounty, 

There was union with a moon-faced one, 

My intellect uttered the date of the marriage, 

The Moon is in conjunction vnih the sun.'*^ 

And in this year that model of men of thought, and beau ideal of 
the Shaikhs who practice perfection. Shaikh ‘Abdul-‘azlz of Dihll 
(God sanctify his spirit!) departed to the other world, and the fol¬ 
lowing mnemosynon was recited :— 

“The glorious one of the world Shaikh ‘Abdul-‘aziz, 

Whom all the world calls the Pole-star of Dihll, 

Turned his cheek towards the plain of eternity, 

And from this narrow defile mounted the steed of his am¬ 
bition. 

1 enquired of my heart, what was the date. 

It replied, The Pole-star of Religion is no 

And since the Shaikh used constantly to sign himself “ The worth¬ 
less atom ^4bdul-'azlz/’ a clever fellow discovered the mneniosynon: 
Worthless atom.^ 

In the year nine hundred and seventy-six (W76) the Emperor sent 
for the whole Atgah clan and Kam§.l Khan G’hakkar from the 
Pan jab, and gave their jagxrs to Husain Qull Khan and his brother 
Ismft'll Qull Khan, and appointed them to that district. Then 
Husain Qull Khan and his brother, having come from Nagor, after 
the taking of Rintambhor obtained permission to go to the PanjSb; 
and the district of Sambhal and Bareli was confirmed to Khftni 
Kalftn.^ 


1 40 I -r 5 10 -h.aOO ^ 200 +10 + 50-i-40e5 ^ 200 + 10 -4-300-1-4 

= There /^eems to be a play on the words mahr, “marriage gift,'” and 

mihr** Sun” 

^ 100 -r 9 2 9 -h 200 -f 10 100 400 50 40 1 + 50 4 w 976. 

* "^00 -h 200 l0-r7 = 976. The clever fellow was evi¬ 

dently “one too many for him ” ! 

* Muhammad Khan Atgah. 
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in this year the Mlrcfts^ the sons of Muhammad Sultftn Mlrzj(» 

who had gone to Gujrftt, and taken refuge with Chingiz Kh^n/i 

having behaved badly and laid hands of spoliation on the jn^rs. 

fled from Chingiz Kbftn. and came to Mslwah, and besieged Mu* 
hammad Murftd RhSn and Mlrzft ‘Azlz ullfth of Mashhad in the fort 
of Ujjain. Then Ashraf Khan, M%r Munshl and Qadiq Muhammad 
Khan, who with a considerable number of the Imperial army had 
been appointed to act against Hintambhor, when they heard this 
news, represeqted the matter at Court, and received orders to turn 
aside to Ujjain and undertake the repression of the revolt in con¬ 
junction with Qulij Khan, who had been sent after them to join in 
the reduction of Rintambhor. And at Saronj Shahab-ud-dln Ahmad 
Khan, and at Sarangpur Shah Bidigh Khan formed a junction with 
the aforesaid Amirs, and so a very considerable forcje was gathered 
107 together. Then the Mlrzas on hearing this news raised the siege 
of Ujjain, and went to Mandu, and the great Amirs pursued them. 
When the Mlrzas had crossed the river Narbaddah, they 
received news that Jahjar Khan the Abyssinian had surprised Chingiz 
Khan when of! his guard at the open space by the gate of Ahmad- 
abad, and had slain him, so that Gujrit was now free to them. So 
the Mlrzas hastened to Gujrat. and took the fort of Champanir at. 
the first assault. And laying siege to the fort of Bhroj, after some 
time they managed by a ruse to capture Rastam Khan Rural, who 
was shut up in that fortress, and put him to death, and also took 
possession of the fortress. Qulij Khan, and Qadiq Muhammad 
Khan, and the other great Amirs, returned from the banks of the 
Narbaddah and came to Court; but the ;^r-holders of Mandu 
remained where they were. 

At the beginning of the month Rajab' of this year the Emperor 
arrived at Dihll, and oocnpied himself for some days in Qamorghah 
hunting in the neighbourhood of the Parganna of Palam, and after¬ 
wards in the latter part of the month Sha*bftn^ he came by successive 
days marching, and invested the fort of Rintambhor. In a short 


^ The seventh month. 

^ Compare p. 03. note .8. 
3 The eighth month. 
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time Sftbftts^ were constructed and brought close up to the castle. 

And the Kahdrs,* of whom there were some seven or eight hundred, 
drew fifteen pieces of ordnance, carrying balls of five to seven man 
in weight, by main force to the top of the hill Ran, which commands 
the fortress, and is mounted by so steep a path that even the foot 
of an ant would slip in climbing it. The first day they reduced 
the houses within the fort to ruins. Then RftI Surjan, when he con¬ 
templated the disastrous loss of the fort of Chit or, and the worthless¬ 
ness of its garrison, foresaw his own fate, and sent his sons Dod§ 
and Bhoj, by the intervention of some of the zaminddrs, to do 
homage to the Emperbr, and himself asked for quarter. Then Husain, 108 
Qull Khftn Khan Jahdn, came and gave assurances to Ral Surjan 
and brought him to Court. He delivered up the key of the fortress, 
and on Wednesday the 3rd of Shawwal^ of the aforesaid year the 
fortress was taken. And "'Victory”* repeated was found to give 
the date. Next day the Emperor with a small escort inspected the 
fortress in person. The fortress he gave in charge to Mihtar Khan 
SultSni. Then leaving the camp under the command of Khwiijah 
A mind (who is entitled Khwdjak JaKdn), and Muzaffar Khdn, he 
gave the word to march towards Agrah. He himself went forward 
alone b}^ forced marches with the intention of performing a pilgrim¬ 
age to the tomb of that dispenser of splendours Khwdjah Ajmlrl.® 

On Wednesday the 24th of the month Zi-lqa*dah*^ *of the year nine 
hundred and seventy-six (976) he alighted at the Imperial Capital. 

And Mir FarighI, brother of Shah Fathullft|i ShliazI, composed the 
following mnemosynon for the date of the taking of that fortress;— 

“ When the Ro^ of Victory blossomed in the garden of the 
king’s conquest, 

The announcer of the date said : l^hey took the fort quicklyJ ” 

i See p. 106. 

=2 A Hindustani word denoting palanquin-bearers,’* and so used here for 
“ porters** in general. It is a contraction of the Sanskrit karmakSra ** a hired- 
labourer.** 

^ The tenth month. 

♦ Fath = S0-i-400-h8 = 488. Now 488 x 2 a 976. 

t Mu*ioaddm ChiahtL 

* Tho. eleventh month. 

T100-|-30-f 70 + 5-*-20 + 300+aO-*-400^50^4 + 7.».6 + 4 « 976 . 
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And Mulftnft Shlrl^ composed the following 

“ When by the fortune of the king the stronghold of infidelity 
was taken, 

Shirt found its year to be : The infidel-breaking king}'' 

4 

And in this year the HatiyapUP gate, which is the name of the 
gate of the new fort of Agrah, was completed, and the date of it is :— 

“ The pen of Shirt wrote as the mnemosynon : — 

The Elephant-gate is vnthoui compare}" 

Now the Emperor had had several children in succession born to 
him, and they had all passed away at a tender age. In this year 
one of the Imperial wives became with child, and he went to beg 
the intercession of Shaikh-ul Islftm ChishtI living at Sikrt, and he 
109 left his Empress at the monastery of the Shaikh. Some time before 
this the Shaikh had foretold to him the happy birth of a son, and 
after some days he had gone to visit the Shaikh in expectation 
of the fulfilment of his promise. On account of this bond of union 
between them the Emperor built a lofty palace on the top of the 
hill of Slkrl near the monastery and ancient chapel of the Shaikh. 
And he laid the foundation of a new chapel, and of a high and 
spacious mosque of stone, so large that you would say it was a part 
of a mountain, and the like of which can scarce be seen in the 
habitable world. In the space of about five years the building was 
finished, and he called the place Fathpur, and he built a bazaar and 
baths and a gate, &c. And the Amirs, one and all, built themselves 
towers and keeps and lofty palaces. And the Author found the date 
of the commencement of the whole palace, mosque, chapeh &c. to 
be as follows :— 

This chapel is the dome of IslAm, 

May God exalt the glory of its builder! 


1 See Spreuger, Oai, p. 59. 

i 30(k+ 5-i-20-f80+l-t.200-l-3CO-l-20-h50 = 976. 

^ Elephant'bridge. 

10->-40+ 600 + 1 + 30+1 + 40 + 4 + 6 + 4 + 200 + 6 + 1 + 7 
+ 6 + 80+ 10 + 30 = 976. 



The Spirit Gabriel gave its date : 
ll8 like is not seen in the lands * 

Another:— 

The heavenly Ka'hah^ carae down from heaven.” 

And Ashraf Khan found this mneinosynon :— 

“ It is second only to the Mosque at Mecca}*' 

And such was the disposition of that paragon of excellence, his 
Grace the Shaikh, that he allowed the Emperor to have the entrh 
of all his most private apartments, and however much his sons and 
nephews kept saying, “ Our wives are becoming estranged from us,” 
the Shaikh vveuld answer “ There is no dearth of women in the 
world, since I have made you Amirs, seek other wives, what does 
it matter ? ” 

• Either make no friendship with an elephant-driver 
Or make a house fit for an elephant.” 

And among the remarkable events of this year is the story of the 
death of Sayyid Musa of Garmsir, son of Sayyid Mikrl, one of 110 
the chief Sayyids of Kalpl in the land of India. It is concisely 
as follows. Sayyid MusS had come to do homage to the Emperor, 
and by chance he became infatuated with the Hindu wife of a 
goldsmith, named MohinI*, whose beauty was like gold of purest 
standard, and the lasso of her pure glance attracted him as her lover, 
and the bond of love and attachment grew strong on both sides. 

Who is the lover, that the loved one regards not bis state ? 

0 Khwajah it is not pain, or if it is there is a cure.” 

i30-t-l + lO-t*200 + 10 + 80-hlO + l4-30 + 2 + 80 + l-»-4 + fiOO-*‘l 
+ 976 . 

=?2-t.l0-»- 400 + 40 + 70-»-46 + 200 + 41 -i-4 + 6-»>8-h I -►00-1. 41 
-► 50 = 978 . 

? 501 + 60-|-10-*.l4.k)4.40-f60-i‘3+4-fI.^30 + 8^-2004.41 
* 979 . 

^ Meaning in Sanskrit ** Infatuating/’ 
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When the expedition set out to Hintambhor, Sayyid Musfi contrived 
to remain behind. He took a house within the fortress of Agrah in 
the vicinity of his beloved on the banks of the river Jumna, near 
to Mir Sayyid Jalal Mutawakkil, and hie affairs tended to madness. 
Once or twice accompanied by trusty persons of his own he had gone 
outside his own house, and had fallen either into the hands ot the 
watchman, or into the hands of some goldsmiths of her caste 

“ There is an angel on the battlement of yon round cupola, 

Which draws a wall before the desire of the unfortunate.* 

A period of two years and four months passed, during which they 
were content with a glance now and then from afar, till one night 
Sayyid Musa, at a hint from that fascinating lady, threw a lasso, 
strong as the covenant of the just, and straight as the promise of 
the /liberal, over the roof of MohinI’s house, and climbed up like 
a rope-dancer, and so they spent the night together in chaste 
affection. A poem called Dilfarlb, which Sayyid Shahl, brother of 
111 Sayyid Musa, composed, has some verses on that subject:— 

“ However much the desire of the heart was boiling, 

Modesty made a pro'^lamation : Be silent! 

Before bis eyes the water oi life. 

But not for a moment the power to drink it. 

Their hearts from extreme of thirstiness fevered, 

But their lips were sealed through modesty. 

One place of retirement, and two persons in love, 

Their hearts united, their bodies apart. 

They remained two heart-inflaming wounded ones, 

In the game of “ united yet apart till morning. 

This is true love in my opinion, 

Which has driven out of the heart all thought of desire. 

When the heart is once dead through desire. 

How can love take up its abode therein ? 

There is not in this bewildered world 
A place for love, save in the purest heart. 

Love is the confidant of the pure in heart, 

Tx)ve is the friend of the sorrowful. 
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In short, with a hundred caresses and blandishments 
They opened a thousand volumes of mysteries. 

And when they saw the dawn^lraw near, 

They bade each other adieu.” 

But at the time of saying adieu it so happened, that the beloved 
rising from the pillow of sleep, bade farewell to house and home, 
and despising fair fame and reputation, went with her lover, as the 
moonlight with the moon, or the shadow with the substance, and 
said :— 


0 thou true and faithful lover, 
f am at one with thee, doubt not! 

The covenant, that first I made with tnee. 

That covenant is the same as long as I live. 

Rise that we may show a care for ourselves, 

And may descend again from the roof. 

That, while it is not yet known, 

We may steal away before morning.” 

So they made off from that spot, borrowing swiftness from the wind, 
and speed from the water, and remained concealed for three days 
in the house of a trustworthy friend. Meanwhile the relatives of 
the lady surrounded the house of Say 3 dd Musa like a ring, and 
brought claims and litigation. And Sayyid ShShi, the younger 
brother of the aforesaid Sayyid, who has a sincere friendship for 112 
the writer of these pages, and put this story from beginning to end 
into verse, some of which verses have been quoted above, 
returned answer to them, and spent the time in ‘ Perhapses' and 
‘‘Wouldthats.” The lady was informed of that concourse, and her 
heart being alarmed for Sayyid Musa, lest he should come to any 
harm at the hands of the Governor, through stress of circumstances 
parted from that lover, and cheered him with the promise of meeting 
him again. She herself, through fear of the stain of dishonour, which 
might cleave to her cheek, returned to her house, and made the 
following excuse. She said; “On such and such a night, when 
sleep was firmly settled on my eyes, a person of such heart-ravishing 
form, that none ever sees the like of it in his dreams, took me by 
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the hand) and I passed from dream-land to the land of imagination 
and that sleep was changed into wakefulness. And 1 saw (distinctly 
that glorious form, with a crown encircled with jewels up6n his 
head, and two wings of light upon his breast. And he, reciting a 
charm over me like one bewitched, infatuated me with his beauty, 
and caught me up on his wings and pinions, and bore me to 
a certain city, the description of which may perchance have been 
heard in some fairy-tale, and took and set me down in a high %nd 
inaccessible tower full of wonders and strange things of every kind,. 
and in every corner of it were troops of beings of Peri-birth :— 

However much that heart-ravishing.place . 

Was, by God I a place of highest joy, 

And all that troop of Huri-boi*n beauties 
Was standing to do me service; 

Yet on account of absence from my friends 
My soul could take no rest. 

I was dying with longing for my mother, 

I was burning with sorrow for my brother, 
livery moment in this sorrow-suffering body 
Separation from my father kindled fire. 

When I had spent three days in that place 
In melancholy weeping and soul-burning sighs, 

113 They all saw that I was very much afflicted. 

Much broken down through sorrow. 

They became aware of my suffering, 

And they took pity on my condition. 

In the saihe way that they brought me to that place. 

And having brought m^ gave me over to such sorrow. 

So they brought me tte-my own house. 

And delivered me from this suffering and pain.” 

The silly Hindus believed this beautiful deception. But, although 
it would have been better to have concealed the matter, yet through 
spite they kept that Treasure^ in a ring of iron serpents, and shut 
her up undeir lock and key in an upper room. Sayyid MusS through 

U^TreMUTe’* means ** beautiful woman.” Treasures are always represent- 
ed as guarded by serpents. ** Iron serpents” mean chains.** 
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separation was overcome by the catastrophe, and taking the title of 
^Disgraced ’ suddenly took leave of the bride of his senses too :— 

* Alas! that love has again tended to madness, 

And drawn the line of insanity over the book of wisdom. ^ 

The first quill, which the beloved has drawn over the page of 
blandishment, 

Has drawn the line of madness over the letter of her frifend.’* 

t 

And, when this fact became as well-known as the sun at midday 
heat, and stories about it were told in every assembly, and a descnption 
of it was in every mouth, that heart-ravisher sent a message by her 
tire-woman, saying: T myself in the midst of a thousand troubles 
and annoyances, have altogether escaped from the hands and tongues 
of my traducers by means of such explanations and excuses, as 
women know how to make :— 

“ From the reproach of the people of my time I have escaped, 

Free from suqh a trouble I have sat. 

Thou hast set thy foot in the street of madness, 

And my trouble thou hast thrown to the winds. 

Now, if thou canst find any remedy, 

J hope that thou wilt not turn thy face from it. 

Act in such a wa}' that this story 
Become not notorious in this age. 

Viz., thou shouldst go away from my city, 

And withdraw thyself from my dwelling place. 

But, with the idea of friendship, 

One confidential friend thou shouldst leave; 

Then, when he knows my condition, 

Each day he may send thee news.'' 

Then Sayyid Musa in accordance with her request, starting in the 114 
morning took leave of her, in a way that all can imagine, with every 
demonstration of grief on both sides. He left a confidential friend 
there to serve him, and himself set off towards Rintambhor with 
the fixed purpose of pitying his respects to the Emperor:— 

“ When I go towards thy street, I make one^tage of two hundred stages, 
When I go out from thence, I make a stage at every step." 
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But that fair one could not bear the pain of separation, so after 
some days she came to an understanding with that confidential 
friend, and said: “ Do you one night in the guise of a beggar, 
raise a cry for alms, and I on the pretext of giving you something 
will come out of the house, and will go out of this city with you.** 
So at the appointed time, under the pretext she had suggested, she 
left the house of her father and mother, and after her other A^entures 
risking her modesty, which was her safeguard, she turned her face to 
flight:— 

“ As soon as grief for him became my friend. 

I turned my face towards the road to non-existence. 

S^eet is wandering to one, 

Who has such a companion.” 

The preparations had been made beforehand. For three days the,y 
remained hidden in the city, and then with joyful hearts set off 
towards Fathpur and Biyanah. As luck would have it, inasmuch 
as God (He is glorious!) willed it not, suddenly in the midst of the 
road some of the relatives of that Beauty appeared, like an unexpect¬ 
ed misfortune, and recognizing her by her charms, which were as 
evident as the light of day though she herself was veiled, took hold 
of her firmly bv the skirt:— 

Who brought news of sorrow ? who gave a warning of misfortune ?’* 

The patrols of Pahluwan Jamal, who at that time was police-ma¬ 
gistrate, came up, and a great hubbub ensued. The fugitive fair 
one was handed over to her relatives, and her companion in flight 
115 was sent to prison. When he had from the close confinement suffered 
long in misery and hardships, he managed somehow or other to 
effect his escape. News of these events was brought to the camp 
to the hapless and wandering Sayyid. Then he, who through sick¬ 
ness caused by separation had become as thin as a new moon, or a 
ghost, on hearing this news became desperate, and turned his 
thoughts to death, and even made preparation for self-destruction; but 
he came to the oonclusion that Death could not at any time be very 
pleasant, so rending the collar of patience he desired to go to Agrah 
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His affectionate brothers, and sincere friends kept an eye on him 
whether he \Vould or no, restraining him sometimes by good advice, 
sometimes by force and threats and reproaches and abuse. At last, 
when the Imperial camp arrived at the Capital, and Sayyid Mus&, 
who had before been merel}'” wounded, was now consumed [by love], 
and however much he strove was unable to catch a sight of his 
beloved, because they kept her guarded in a strong place, one QazI 
JapSl by name, a Hindi poet of Sivakanpur, one of the dependencies 
of Kfilpi, between whom and the Sayyid there existed a bond of the 
closest friendship, took his case very much to heart. So one evening 
at the hour of prayer he extricated that sitter in a corner of the 
hall of chastity* from the dark cell, and set her beside him on a 
charger head-tossing like the piebald steed of Fate, and wind-footed 
and prancing like the racer of the inconstant World, and along the 
bank of the river Jumna galloped as hard as he could up stream. 
The relatives of the woman came after him, and the inhabitants 
of the city who were spectators of the scene shouted in front of him. 
The horse stuck fast, like an ass in the mud, in the pits and canals, 
which had been made for purposes of irrigation, and like a chess-man 
he knew not how to move in stale-mate. Then the beautiful lady 
fell into despair, and throwing herself out of the saddle on th^ 
ground said to Qazi : “ Save your own life by flight, and take my 
greeting to my lover, and say to him this impromptu :— 

i have made every effort; but Fate says : 

The business, which is another’s, is out of thy power.” 

When Sayyid Musa received this message, he shut himself up in a 
place which he had within the fortress of Agrah, and his spirit melted 
by vexation and despair, and his soul, like a heavenly bird, went forth 
in flight, and escaped from the four-walled prison of temperament, 
and was freed from the bond of friend and of enemv, while with 
his tongue he uttered thrice the following :— 

“ From the Beloved my heart has found a thousand lives, 

A friend better than that it is impossible to find. 

* IJhat is Mohim. 
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0 God I turn this sorrow to the profit of my broken and desolate 

heart. 

Strike the dagger on my breast, 

Cast also my head far from the body. 

Throw open the door of this dark house, 

Throw open the window also.*’ 

. When ho had despatched his baggage from this temporary lodging 
to the permanent habitation, they carried his empty corpse with 
its empty hands to its resting place in order to commit it • to the 
earth. Both men and women made great lamentation : and it so 
happened that they bore his bier under the very window of that 
fair one. She, since at this time she was kept a prisoner, with a 
chain like her tangled tresses on her foot, remained bewildered and 
stricken on the roof of the house from morning till evening, and 
setting the seal of silence on her ruby lip, gazed on the bier of that 
martyr to love. Afterwards being powerless and restless, she uttered 
a cry, and threw herself Just as she was from the lofty roof, and 
the chain broke from her foot. Like a mad person, with arms and 
feet naked she ran direct to the resting place of that traveller, who 
never tasted the Joy of union. Her demeanour changed from time 
to time, sometimes silent, at others crazy, she dropped the head of 
bewilderment on the collar of sadness/ and symptoms of decline 
117 became manifest in her :— 

“ Awake! with a view to the last sleep, 

Like a camel at ‘ Id,*^ or a butcher’s bullock. 

The apple of her chin became through destiny 
Withered like an apple of last year.” 

Her father and mother seeing her in this case at once despaired of 
her life, and forgave her delinquencies :— 

No one takes tribute from a ruined village.’' 

And after that a total derangement, such as takes place in the pulse 
of persons on the point of death, became apparent in her whether 

} The festival at Mecca, at which canals were sacrificed. 
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in motion or at rest, every moment like one mad, and at war with 
herself, she would sit in a corner disconsolate, and beat her breast 
with a stone. Then making the pronunciation of the name of Sayyid 
Musa the practice of her lips and the amulet of her life, in the pre¬ 
sence of the pious Mir Sayyid Jalal, who was the religious leader 
of the day, she recited the confession of Islam, and cast herself on 
the dust of her pure lover, and surrendered her soul to her beloved.^ 
as Sayyid Shahl the author of that poem points out:— 

“ When the moon heard of this event, 

She came suddenly towards us in her wandering: 

She took upon her lips the confession of faith, 

She became a Musalman before a congregation. 

When she obtained dignity from the religion of Islam, 

She put on the Ihrdm^ for the pilgrimage of eternity. 

When love became conjoined with her beauty, 

It burnt that taper as though it were a moth. 

She uttered a cry through affection and love, 

She took ‘ Musa ’ on her lips, and gave up her life. 

In one moment those two princes of love 
Became martyrs of the dagger of love. 

So that in the midst of the garden of paradise 
They might be hidden from all mankind. * 

Those two spiritual companions 
Went away from this transitory world. 

From the pain and grief of separation they were freed, 

Concealed from all they sat together. 

0 Sayyid why dost thou weep ? 

Why dost give up thy heart to mourning ? 

Forget all this misadventure, 

Strive after fortitude, and be still.'’ 

Praise be to God for the gift of Doctrine, and Faith! The 118 
author begs leave to observe, that although in strict accordance 
with his promise of conciseness, there was no room in this story for 

I The Creator. 

^ The pilgrim-dress, aee Burton’s El-Medinah aiyi Meccah iii, 123. 
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induJgenoe in high-flown language, still what could he do! For 
the language of love carried the reins of my pen irresistibly out of 
the grasp of my control, and prolixity has been the result. For¬ 
give me I 

** Listen O ear to the story of love, 

The melody of love from the scratching of the pen. 

My business is love, and my friend is love, 

The sum-total of my days is love. 

What can I do ? this is in my temperament, 

Froril eternity my Destiny is this. 

For this purpose have they created me, 

For this purpose have they drawn me forth.’’ 

My hope from the Court of the Creator, who pities his creatures, is that 
he will not make me a liar in this my boast; but that he will make 
me live in the pain of love, and in that same pain make me to 
die:— 


“ The man, who but for one day has this heart-pain. 

To him and to me alike may there be good fortune! ” 

A somewhat Similar event had taken place prior to this. It was 
as follows: One of the sons of a Shaikh of Gwalyflr, who was related 
to Shaikh Muhammad Ghous, and was renowned for his remarkable 
equity and purity, became enamoured of a singing girl in Agrah :— 

“ In the darkling west of her tresses she mustered 
A hundred caravans of moons, and of planets. 

In the skirt of union and separation she bound 
The ill-fated and the happy-starred alike. 

In the circle of her tresses she hid 
The turban of the circling sphere/' 

This came to the ears of the Emperor, and he gave that singing 
girl to Muqbil Khftn. who was one of his courtiers. Then the son 
of the Shaikh having lost the desii'e of his heart, went one night to 
the guarded castle, whither his rival had carried his beloved and 
imprisoned her, and tlirowmg the lasso of determination, climbed 
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up and carried her off. The Emperor commanded Shaikh Ziya’uddln, 119 
son of Shaikh Muhammad Ghous, who now has succeeded 
to his father on the pathway of spiritual direction and 
guidance, to bring back that relative of his and that house devastat¬ 
ing woman by means of pei:sua8ive advice and friendly counsel. 
When they came into his presence, the Emperor requested that they 
would unite them in marriage, but Shaikh Ziyft'uddin and the others 
forbade. So the disconsolate lover, being unable to endure his 
grief, killed himself with a stroke of the dagger, and obliterated his 
name from the register of existence. And a great dispute arose 
among the learned men with respect to his interment and burial. 
Shaikh Ziyfi’uddin said that in accordance with the tradition: ** He 
who loves and is chaste, and conceals his love and dies, dies a 
martyr,*' he was a martyr to love, and he ought to be committed 
to the dust just as he was :— 

“ I am a martyr to the dagger of love. 

With the blood of my eyelids besmeared. 

Commit me to the dust just as I am, 

Full of blood, and wash me not.” 

Hut Shaikh \Abdunnabl, the chief Qadr, and other Ulamas and Qftzis, 
who were controllers of the Qadr court, said that having died unclean 
and stained with adultery, he was not resting in love ; but God 
knows best! But any rate that singing girl went into mourning, 
and tearing the skirt of patience, clothing herself with a winding-sheet 
upon his grave, elected to sweep his tcjmb, till after some 
days having gone to the secret chamber of non-existence, they 
two were perfectly united :— 

“ When the Fair-ones lift up the veil. 

The Lovers expire at the sight of such majesty.”’ 


^ Or M Falconer has well rendered the lines of Hakim SanSi: 

“ Ah ! when the Fair, adored through life, lifts up at length, he cried 
Tlie veil that sought from mortal eyes immortal charms to hide 
’Tie thus true lovers fevered long, with that sweet mystic fire. 
Exulting meet the Loved-c^’s gaze, and in the glance expire.” 
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And in this year Shaikh GadSi Kambol of Dihll, who was a retired 
financier, and through the foolish flattery of the knaves of the day 
had become a very idol in self-conceit and pride, departed this life. 
And ‘ You art dead you great hog^^ was found to give the date. 

And in the year nine hundred and seventy-seven (977), when the 
news of the taking of Chitor and Rintambhor became spread abroad 
120 on all sides and in all directions, and Ram Chand the ruler of 
Bhat*h found that his fortresses could no longer hold out, and 
that they were short of water, he began to consider seriously what 
would be the result of continued opposition, and before matters 
came to such a pitch that he would be obliged to capitulate, sent 
the key of the fortress of Kftlinjar with valuable presents to Court. 
This fortress he had bought for a considerable sum of money from 
Bijll Khfin, the adopted son of Pahar Khan SarwanL The Em¬ 
peror committed this fortress to the charge of Majnun Khan 
QSqshal, who had a jdgir in that neighbourhood. He also sent a 
conciliatory farman to Rajah R5m Chand, and gave him the pargan- 
na of Arail (which is near to JhosI, and Piyag known as llhabas) 
together with its dependencies as jdgir. 

On the seventeenth of the month Rabi‘ulawwaP of this year, when 
seven hours of the day had passed, the auspicious birth of the Im¬ 
perial Prince Sultan Salim took place at the abode of Shaikh Isllm 
OhishtI at Fathpur :— 

“ You would say that a star had come to the earth. 

That Joseph had come a second time to the world. 

On the crown of his head through wisdom 
There shone a star of eminence.'' 

The Emperor set out with all expedition from Agrah, an(i in the 
excess of his joy ordered all prisoners to be released, and for seven 
days held high festival. The poets presented him with congratula¬ 
tory qagldahs. Of that number was Khwajah Husain MarwI. who 
recited a qa(^tdcih, of which each first hemistich contains the date 
of the Emperor’s accession, and each second hemistich the date of 
happy birth of the Imperial Prince, the refuge of the world. He 
received two, lacs of tankahs in mone 3 ^ The QaQidah is as follows - 

i40-»-200-l-4 + 6-|-600-|-0-f20-»*20 + 30 -t-l + 60 = 977. 

* The third month. 
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Praise to God for the pomp and glory of our king! 

A pure pearl from the ocean of justice is come to the shore: 

A bird from the nest of pomp and bounty has alighted : 

A star from the pinnacle of glory and beauty is manifested : 

A rose of this sort they have not shown in the circle of the 
garden. 

A tulip of this sort has not opened in the tulip-bed. 

* The nurse of the spring-cloud, through the tenderness of excellence, 
Made the grass the companion of the rose, the pearl that of the 
jewel.* 

The Sun* said : ‘ It is right that for that Piece-of-moon 

It should make an ear-ring of Zohrah for the adorning of beauty : 5 
The coming of a son adds to the adornment of a king, perhaps 
The incomparable Lulu^ would add to the adornment of the 
royal Pearl. 

All hearts were glad that again from the heaven of justice and equity 
The world once more revived, through the Sun of the days of 
spring. 

That new-moon of the mansion of power and bounty and pomp 
came down, 

And that shoot of the desire of the soul of the king bore fruit. • 
The king of the realm of fidelity, the Sultan" of the palace of 
purity, 

The taper of the assembly of the heart-broken, the desire of the 
heart of the hopeful, 

The noble the perfect Muhammad Akbar, Lord of conjunction^ 

The renowned king, seeking and attaining his desire, 10 

The perfectly capable sage, the most Just of the kings of the world, 
Noble, loftiest, a sa^ without a rival in the world. 

^ The Rose and the Jewel represent the Emperor, the Grass and the. Pearl 
his wife. 

* The Sun is the Emperor, the Piece of-inoon is his wife. Zohrah : Venus. 
The Empress was to bo adorned by having a child, which is r^resented by 
the ear-ring. 

8 The royal Pearl is the Emperor. UUU also means Pearl, it is used figura- 
tively for the baby. 
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j?rom his speech the menniag of the ecstatic state is understood 

122 And from his perfection the building of religion and of the 

world is firm 

Shadow of God’s bounty is he, worthy of crown and seal, 

A religion-protecting king is he, noble pivot of the world. 

At times from onslaught of fury he takes pardon on his tongue, 

At times with the tongue of the spear he says to the enemy, Flee ! 
Know that the fourth heaven is the censer in his assembly, 

Know that Arcturus is the spearman of his cavalcade. 16 

Whenever his victorious cavalcade passes, the whole world 
Cries out “ Happiness” on the right hand, “ Wealth ” on the left. 
0 the power of the pen, which like running water 
Goes over black and white day and night ! 

0 thou like the work of the Eternal, thou Sun of kingdom ana 
religion, 

Thou who glorifiest the step of eminence, Shadow oi God. 

O prince of the lofty standard, wise of heart, and Saturn-throned, 
0 prince of lofty centre, just-one of exalted family. 
liOrd of the wealth of the world, king of sea and land; 

To thy friends thou art kind, mindful of the generous. 20 

King of the dawn of justice and truth, moon of the evening of 
pomp and dignity, 

Quick as lightning in decision, strong as mountain to bear 
burdens. 

0 mine of justice and bounty, fountain of grace and liberality, 
Precious and bounteous, nourisher of religion, and chaste. 
Protector of the religion of the Prophet, 0 eraser of marks of evil. 

123 Prince of the lofty standard, a mine of bounty, and mountain 

of weight. 

Illumination of the mansion of existence, pearl of the sea of bounty. 
From the desire of the pinnacle of hearts a falcon hunting lives. 
At thy bounty how can a single drop remain before the cloud for 
shame. 

Compared with thy nature Bounty ” is not applicable to the 
spring-cloud. 25 

0 King I have brought a string of precious pearls, 

A present which is become precious, seek it out and listen. 
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None has a present blitter than this, if any have one at all, 

If any have any, tell him Come/* anything he has tell him 
Bring/* 

Each verse of the poem of Marwl, it is sufficient if it be without 
mistake,^ 

Whichever [verse] you try you wll! find the purpose twice: 

The first half gives the year of the king*s Accession, 

From the second bring out the Birth of the Light of the Eye of 
the world.^ 

That the reckoning of the days and months and year may last, 

And that that number may be illustrious on account of the year 
and month and day : 30 

Long live our king, and may our prince endure 
Days without number, and years without count/’ 

And that Shaikh of nations, Shaikh Ya'qub QirfI of Kashmir com¬ 
posed a qa^idah of the same kind. But what was the good! Another 
person carried off the reward. And some one else made the follow¬ 
ing mnernosynon: “ The royal pearl of the sea of Akbar and 

another *- 

“ From the rising of good-fortune a prosperous king appeared.’** 

On Friday the I2th of the month Sha'bSn^ the Emperor set out to 
pay 1 vow of thanks for the rising of this star of prosperity, and 124 
went on foot from Agrah to Ajmir, travelling six or seven cosses 
each day. After fulfilling the rites of the pilgrimage he returned, 
and in the blessed month of RamzSn® he encamped outside Dihll, 


* They are correct}, o41y sometimea a ivQw or a must be Qtruck out. 

2 The I half of Une 12 gives 8 + 20 +30-»-40-*-7-h 13 + 60^-39-1-40 

+ 70 + 60 + 10 + 40 + 60 + 400 + 80 + 6 = 963. The second half of line 

6 (omitting y«) gives 36 + 36 + 31 + 31 + 80 + 7 + 6 + 4 + 10 + 17 + 2 
+ 4* + 200 + 300 + 1+ 6 + 6 + 1+ 200 = 977. Ex uno di$ce omnia. 

84 + 200 + 300 + 6 + 7 + 200 + 30 + 3 + 6 + 1 + 20 + 2 + 200 * 978 . 

Bnt read shah^ instead of ahahf and we get the correct date 977 . 

* .316 + 271 + 380 * 987. But re6kd rtZ, instead of rii5, ^ the metre requires, 
and we get Ihe correct date 977. 

t The 8th month. 

9 The 9th diont. 
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and spent some days in visiting the tombs of the saints of God, and 
then crossing the river Jumna he returned to the metropolis hunting 
as he went. 

In this year the Emperor had Mfrzft Muqlm of l 9 fahan together 
with a certain person named Mir Ya‘qub of Kashmir put to death 
on the charge of being ShVahs. The facts are as follows. This 
Mlrz§ Muqlm had been several times to Lak’hnou to pay his respects 
to Husain Khan, and the Khan (who is now deceased) had received 
him with kindness and favour, on account of the great respect he 
had for the Sayyids, and had made him administrator of his govern¬ 
ment. Afterwards the brothers and relatives of the Khan impressed 
upon him the idea, that this Mlrza was a violent and zealous SliVah, 
and utterly alienated his feelings from the Mlrza, whp now went 
to do homage to the Emperor and was favourably received and 
appointed Waktl at the court of Husain Khan governor of Kashmir. 
At that time a number of zealous ShVahs had in their bigotr}’’ 
wounded QazI Habib, who was a zealous Sunni. It happened that 
the said QazI was still living when Husain Khan of Kashmir on the 
decision of the Muftis ordered the assassin to be put to death. Mlrza 
Muqln^, on his own responsibility, handed over tlie Muftis on the 
charge of “ Why did they issue a mandate for the execution of that 
person, though he might be deserving of punishment ?to a certain 
person, who was a violent and furious bigot, and he put to death three 
or four of them. Now when Mlrza Muqlm and Mir Ya‘qub, the 
wakll of Husain Khftn, brought the daughter of Husain Khan to 
Court as a sort of present, this story was represented to the Em¬ 
peror, and these two persons upon the decision of Shaikh ‘Abdunnabl 
and other Ularaas, who were his family, were brought to the just 
1515 punishment of their wicked deeds in the plain of Fathpur. And a 
portion of this story has been inserted in the history of Kashmir of 
which the author of these pages has written an epitome. 

In this year on the dismissal of Husain Khftn the Emperor gave 
the parganna of Lak’hnou as jjaglr to Mahdl Qasim Khan, who had 
come back from a pilgrimage to Mekkah, and had come to the 
fortress of Rintambhor, and had an interview with him there. Husain 
Kh&n was exceedingly indignant with Mahdl Q&sim Kh&n on 
account of this, and reciting the verse This separation between me 
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and thee,*'* began to look forward to the Day of the Resurrection.* 

And in spite of his being married to the daughter of Mahdl Qdsim 
KhSn, and in spite of her affection for him, he married a daughter 
of his own uncle Ghanazfar Beg After a time he left her in help¬ 
lessness, and the daughter ot Mahdl Qasiin Beg at Khairabad with 
her brothers, and set off from Lak'hnou with the intention of carry¬ 
ing on a religious war, and of breaking the idols and destroying the 
idol-temples. He had heard that the bricks of these were of silver 
and gold, and conceiving a desire for this and all the other abundant 
and unlimited (cf. p. 3"), 9) treasures, of which he had heard a lying 
report, he set out by way of Oudh to the Sawalik mountains. The 
mountaineers, as is their custom, immediately abandoned their positions, 
after a slight resistance, and took refuge in the high and dangerous 
mountains. When Husain Khan arrived at the place where Sultan 
Muhammad, nephew of Ptr Mahmud Khan had been martyred, 
and which is a burial-place of martyrs, he read the Fatihah^ for those 
pure spirits, and built a <^uffah* over the dilapidated tombs of those 
martyrs. Then he ravaged the country as far as the district of 
Wajrall, which is part of the territory of Rajah Ranka, a powerful 
zamtnddr. Thence he was only two days’ journey from AJrnlr, 
which is his capital, and is a very mine of gold and silver, and silk 
and musk, and all the productions of the country of Tibet, when 
on a sudden, as has been frequently observed in those mountains, 
from the effect of the neighing of the horses, the beating of the 
drums and the shouts of the men the clouds collected and so 120 
much rain fell that neither corn nor fodder was to be procured 
and famine stared the army in the face. Although Husain Khftn, 
with the most undaunted intrepidity encouraged his men, and excited 
their cupidity by representing the wealth of the city in gold, jewels 
and treasure, they were too much disheartened to support him, and 
so, whether he would or no, he was obliged to retreat. As soon as they 

* A1 Qur'Sn xviii. 77. 

Viz., to right him. 

^ Al Qur’Sn I. 

* A raiAod bench of wood, earth or stone, upon which people might recreate 
themselves with conversation and quoting poetry. Burton, Bl-Medtnah and 
Meccah ii, 148. 

17 
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began to retreat, the unbelievers seized the passes and showered down 
on them stones and arrows tipped with poisoned bones, so that most 
of Ihe bravest and most experienced of his warriors drank the draught 
of martyrdom. And the rest, who had been wounded, five or six 
months later through the effect ot that pernicious poison obtained 
their desired release from this dwelling of pleasure which leaves a 
bitter taste behind it. And the date of their death is given in a 
riddle, viz .:— ‘ Tasteless bitterness.^'' 

Husain Khan returned to Court and requested that Kant and Golah 
in the skirts of the mountains might be conferred upon him as jagir. 
in lieu of the one he had held before. This he did with a view to 
taking vengeance on the mountaineers. His request was graciously 
acceded to. Several times he made incursions into the skirts of the 
hills, but he was never able to penetrate into the interior Many 
fine fellows, who had escaped half-dead from his first expedition, in 
this expedition were poisoned by the bad water of the country and 
departed from the world without fighting. After some year> Husain 
Khan, contrary to the advice and remonstrance of his friends, made 
another attempt against the hill-country, and gave the chattels of 
existence to the wind, as will be narrated in its proper place, if God. 
He is exalted, will. 

About this time the author, after taking leave of Husain Khan,^ 
went from Lak’hnou to Badaun, where 1 formed a suitable nuptial 
alliance for ray brother, Shaikh Muhammad, whom I loved from my 
very soul ; nay I valued him more than my own life, for he had 
acquired many excellent qualities and angelic dispositions had become 
127 his moral habi^ Three months hardly had elapsed before that 
mandate of good, which includes a hundred evils, by consecutive 
moves of the pieces, carried off both him and the pupil of my eye 
‘Abdu-l-Latif, wno was the earliest first-fruits of the garden of my 
life and existence,from the bed to the grave, and changed me from 
a very prince of happiness to a monster in my own city: Verily 
we belong to God, and verily we return to Him**’ :— 

> TcUkh “bitter” gives 1030, take mazah “taste,” = 62, away from it. and 
you get 978. 

' ^ He was a great friend of his. See above. 

8 His first-born. 

* Al Qur’nn II, 151. 
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How long will Fate put the scar of grief on my heart! 

Before one scar is healed It put on another. 

Every wound which inclines a little to amelioration. 

It leaves that wound and makes a worse wound. 

If my grief puts its back under a thousand mountains, 

It puts a thousand fresh mountains upon it.'’ 

Whac can one do ? “ This is not the first phial that has been broken^ 

in Islam.” And this poem I wrote as an elegy on him, on account of 
the degree to which, through the wound of his loss, my heart has 
been, and is, and will be burnt until my appointed day. It is as 
follows:— 

“ 0 Lord ! this day what a day it is has fallen on rne. 

And what a soul-wasting calamity it is that has shown itself 
to me 

There is no one whom the cry of my despair has not reached, 

Yet no one comes to my cry of despair. 

My moon at the end of life went behind the veil of invisi 
bility, 

See from this pregnant-one of darkness what a woe has 
been born to me. 

My store of joy and hope was dashed to the ground, 

After this my heart with what hope shall it be glad ? 

Although my foundations were firm in patience, yet 
The torrent of grief came and threw me from my foun¬ 
dations. 

That person, whom I remember a hundred times in a day, 128 
Alas! that he does not remember me once in a year. 

Unjust heaven how many sorrows has it given me! 

On whom shall I take vengeance, who will give me satis¬ 
faction ? 

I know not the state of my heart, what shall I say ? 
what do ? 

The remedy for my heart-pain of whom shall I seek ? what 
shall I do ? 


) Kecul hu$iratt not kuth%r<a. 
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O Fate! alas that thou hast made my heart wounded and 
desolate! 

My content of heart thou hast utterly scattered. 

A Jewel, that in my hand was hidden for others, 

Thou hast openly carried it out of my sight and hidden it. 
My Cypress thou hast carried from the garden to the prison 
of the tomb, 

Thou hast made the garden a prison to me sorrow-stricken* 
My Yusuf thou hast given to the paw of the wolf, 

Ah! me thou hast made a recluse in the cell of care. 

In the dark clay thou hast put my new bom rosCy^ 

Why hast thou made my day just like dark night ? 

In a word that person, from whom was all my scope and aim , 
Thou hast carried away, and left me without scope or aim. 
That brother, who came to this strange city, 

Thou hast made his grave in the desert beside strangers. 

The season of the rose is come, and the vlace of Muhammad 
is in the dust, 

it is my place that through vexation I should throw dust on 
my head. 

Finally, 0 mine Eye! what hast thou seen that thou art 
gone from the world ? 

That with thine eye covered thou art gone from my moist eye ? 
To my dark eye there was light from thy face, 

The light is gone from my heart since thou art gone from 
nay eye. 

Thou wast to my eye like the signet of a ring, 

In the end thou hast dropped from the ring like a signet- 
stone. 

My heart for no cause is glad in the world, 

A pity, a thousand pities, thou art gone sorrowful from 
the world. 

Thy pure spirit was sore vexed at this halting-place, 

Thou tookest up thy baggage, and departest from this 
halting-place of sorrow. 


Playing on the words gU * clay * and gul * roee.* 
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On thy heart from worldly matters there was no burden, 

All at once from worldly matters joyful and glad-hearted 
thou departest. 

From the cradle I was to thee, companion and friend, every 
moment, 

Why to the tomb art thou gone companionless and friendless ? 

Thou art gone, and grief for thee will never go from this 
bewildered heart 

Sorrow for thee will never go from my heart, as long as my 
life goes not for sorrow for thee, 

Who is there that will tell me any news of thee ? 

Shall an}^ give news of the departed soul to the body’ ? 

News of the rose, that has dropped through the injury of 
autumn, 

Who is there, in short, that will tell it to the bird of the 
garden ? 

Where is there a messenger who ray sorrow and grief face 
to face 

One by one before thee gracefully will tell ? 

Who shall tell to you ray words with his tongue, and then 

For my consolation bring back the words from your 
tongue ? 

I am strait'hearted, rosebud like, and there is none present, 

Who will repeat to me a single letter from thee, 0 thou 130 
rosebud mouthed. 

There are a hundred knots and tangles in this heart for 
love of thee, 

Who will tell to thee of tliis heart full of knots and tangles. 

Thou art gone afar, and there has come no one from thy 
country 

Who should tell me anything of thy state. 

I go, and on the top of thy tomb I take my station. 

That I may hear an answer from thee, and salute thee. 

I say, O thou unfound Jewel what is thy state ? 

With thy body wounded and helpless, what is thy state ! 


He calls himself * the body,’ and his deceased son * the soul.’ 
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Thou art in the slec^p of death, and without thee a con¬ 
fusion' hath arisen. 

Awake, and lift up thy head from this sleep, what is thy 
state ? 

Through separation from thee thy friends are in a very bad 
condition, 

0 thou who remainest separate from thy friends, whnt is 
thy state ? 

Thy friends through distance from thee are near to death. 

Far from company of companions what is thy state ? 

Thy place was once in the Prayer niche.^ and now 1 see 

The niche left empty of thee, what is thy state ? 

Without the(' 1 drink the blood of my liver, ask me for once 
“ In this drinking of blood what is thy state ?” 

Over thy day a hundred fresh roses have blossomed from 
my tears, 

Under the clay 0 thou fresh rose what is thy state ? 

In such a woeful habitation who is nigh thee ? 

The solacer of thy day, and friend of thy dark night who 
is he ? 

0 I am fallen far away from thy fair cheek, 

And I am fallen through thy absence into a hundred kinds 
of calamity. 

Thou art in the desert, while I remain in this strange city, 

0 God! where art thou, and 1 to what place have 1 
fallen ? 

Thou hast not gathered thy whole weight of roses, and I 
know not now 

Why upon thee hath fallen a hundred hillocks of thorns 
and briars. 

I knew not the worth of thy presence, and this is the 
requital, 

That the day of retribution hath met with thee. 

I would have spent my soul in thy behalf, but what can I do ? 

For thy business hath fallen under God’s absolute decree. 


Qiyamat means “ Reeurreotion/' also “ Confusion.*’ 
> See Burton’s Sl-Medinah and M$ccah, ii, 64. 



Thy date wa.'s: He said, When the cypress fell, 

'That erect cypress how suddenly it jell from its place! ’’ 

0 Qadir wailing and crying doth not profit, 

Strive after prayer, for the turn is come for prayer. 

Ask of God, that his affairs be all laudable, 

And that God may be satisfied equally with him and thee. 

0 Lord ! may his passage be into thy garden of Paradise, 

May the towei' of the highest Paradise be his resting-place. 

When into the garden of Paradise he passes unveiling his 
beauty, 

May Houris and boys be on his right hand and his left. 

In Hie dark night, when he purposed the journey to the 
other world, 

May the light of [slam be the lamp of his dark night. 

Jf there is no one who lights a lamp on his tomb, 

May the light of the mercy of God be the taper on his tomb. 132 
Since h(‘ has taken away his bosom from the bride the old 
woman of Fate, 

May the frt'sh heavejily brides be in Ids bosom. 

Since after death no friend was Vvith him, 

May the mercy of God moment by moment b(‘ his friend. 

The drops of tears, which men shed over him. 

May each drop becom(‘ a pure pearl, and be devoted to him 
To all eternity may his abode be the pinnacle of heaven, 

This prai er from nu*, and may from Gabriel come : Amen ! 

And in this year the building of the tomb of tlie late Emperor, 
which is heart-delighting, paradisedike, was completed. It is at 
Dihll on the banks of the river rlumna and took Mirak Mirza Ghiyfts 
eight or nine years to build. Its magnificent proportions are such 
that the eye of the spectator gazing on it admits it only with 
wonder. 

On Thursday the 3rd of the month of Muharram' in the year nine 
hundred and seventy-eight (978) there took place in the house of 

l61-*-60-rl6-»-00 + 200 + 6-H3-i-5-*-50-hl-»-20-t-l-*-6 + 7+ 2 + l 
=978. 

* The lat month. 
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Shaikh Salim the rising of the star of prosperity and happiness, the 
Prince Murad. And a royal feast just like the former one was pre* 
pared. And Mulanfi Qasim Arsaiftn composed a qiVah, of which the 
first hemistich of each verse gives the date of the birth of those two 
princes, the first that of the first, and the second that of the second :— 

“ The first prince, that shining moon,* 

Rose like a moon from the pinnacle of glory. 

That second son of king Akhar^ 

Came down like a descending revelation from heaven.’' 

Also there is another mneynosynon of the same kind :— 

From the pure light, like Sultan Salim there descended, 

The .standard of Shah Murad bin Akbar the just.”''* 

And Khwajah Husain Marwi composed a qiVah of seven verses, in 
133 which each first hemistich gives the date of the birth of the 
first prince, and each second hemistich the date of the birth of the 
second:— 

'' This sky gave two princes to the king,^ 

The face of both was better than the sun.^ 

The first of them was second to the king of the world. 

The second of them was a heart-stealer of lofty power 
The one through good luck to the king on the throne 
Brought the new'S of a hundred open doors, 

The other was cause of peace and security, 

The sun ga^ e him from the moon a sleeping-cradle. 

The news that a king is born arise,s from the first, 

And of that the first hemistich gives the answer. 

From the second hemistich of each verse 
Find thou the birth of the second prince. 

' 7 + 30 + 10 4- 60 300 5 + 7 -I- 5 -I- 10 -H 51 4- 4<K) -r 3 50 4* 4 

5 4 40 4- 0 =983. 

^ 61 4 10 4- 40 4 - 80 4- 2(X) + 67 4 - 5 4 - 20 4 202 4 7 4 300 4- 0 = !>7S. 

^ Each of these lines gives 977. 

This line gives 077. 

^ This line gives 07s. 
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May there be to that king, and to that prince, 

The pomp of Alexander, and the glory of Afrashyftb/’ 

On the 20th of Rabi’lakhir of this year the Emperor departed from 
Fathpur, where he had remained twelve days, and then went towards 
Ajmir with the intention of paying his vows. He laid the founda¬ 
tions of a fortress in the environs of that pure city, and ordered a 
lofty palace to be built by the great Amirs. On Friday the 4th of 
Jamadi’l Akhir marching thence he came in the course of twelve 
days to Nagor. And he ordered the great tank of that city to be 
dug out, and distributed the work among tlie Amirs, and he named 
it Shukr-taldo.^ 

Tn this year Chandarsin, son of Maldeo, ruler of Marvar, came 
to do homage to the Emperor. And Rai Kalyan Mai, Rajah of 
Bikanlr came together with his son Rai Singh, and brought his 
daughter as a gift, so that she was admitted into the Imperial 
Haram. The Emperor gave the father leave to return to Bikftnir, 
but the son he took along with him. On the journey he hunted 
wild asses, animals which he had never l>efore met with, and then, 
with a view to visiting the tomb of that Pole-star of Shaikhs, that 
mine of salt, treasury of sugar, and unique one of his age, the 
honoured Shaikh Farid (may God sanctify his glorious tomb!), lie 
went towards Ajodhan, which is generally known as Pattan. There 
Mirza ‘Aziz Kokah, sunianied A'zain Khan, who was the jaglr- 
holder of that place, made a great feast, and offe;.'ed suitable gifts 
and presents: and indeed such profuse hospitality is recorded of but 13‘1 
few others. This is a rnnernosynon for the date :— 

The Shah and the Trince are honoured 

Thence he went to Labor, wiiere he was the guest of Husain Qull 
Khan. And then reciting ’‘Return is best" he went back by way 
of Hisar Firozah to the city of Ajmir, and thence by successive 
marches he arrived at Fathpur. 


I ‘ Thanks-tank.' The Hindustani Talao is a corruption of Talab. 

^ 40 + 10 + 6 + 40 s- 2 50 + 60 70 4 !7 + 67 + 4 + 300 + 5 4-0-1- 

300 + 5 + 7-l-l+4 + 5ss: 97«. 

18 
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Muhibb ‘All Khan, son of Mir Khalifah, who for a long ti?ne 
had given up military service and lived in retirement, through the 
intervention of his wife Nahid Begum, whose mother was wife to 
Mlrza ‘Isa Tarkhan, ruler of Tattah, was at this time graciously 
received : and the Emperor having presented him with a standard 
and kettledrum, and given him a jdglr in Multftn, and having 
written to Sa'td'Khan Moghul, ruler of Multan, in his behalf, and 
having sent with him his grandson Mujfthid Khan, who was a very 
brave and daring soldier, appointed him to take Tattah. He entered 
Multan, and keeping nearly 400 horsemen in his own jdgh, seiit 
some to 8iiTtan Muhammad, governor of Bakkar. with this message : 
’‘You have often said that if I came here. I should ne^d no other 
help but yours, now I have promised to take Tattah and deliver it 
over to the Emperor. This was represented at Court, and in full 
reliance on your co-operation the Emperor has appointed me to this 
kingdom. And now the moment for rendering assistance is come.” 
He wrote in answer: “If you come by way of Jaisalmlr to reduce 
Sind, I will send you assistance; but I will not let you pass by way 
of Bakkar. for I have no confidence in you.” Muhibb ‘Ah Khan 
and Mujahid Khan set off by the other route, and Sultan Mahmud 
collected his army and sent it to oppose them Muhibb ‘All Khan 
cahie off victorious in the engagement which ensued, and after the 
defeat besieged the Bakkar-ites in the fortress of Manelah. That 
135 fortress he took on terms of capitulation and quarter. Then Sul^n 
Mahmud sent the remnant of his army, consisting of gunners and 
archers from the fortress of Bakkar to engage Muhibb ‘Ali Khan. 
They met with the same fate as before, and then retreated to 
the fortress and there made a resolute stand. But, since the crowd¬ 
ing of people within the fortress was very great, the air became 
fearfully contaminated, and a terrible pestilence came on, so that 
1,000 persons, more or less, died every day. At last in the year 
nine hundred and eighty-three (983) Sultan Mahmud, who was an 
aged decrepit and imbecile pld man, himself succumbed, and the 
fortress fell into the hand'^ of* the Emperor. Then he sent Mir Gesu 
from Fathpur to examine the stores and treasures of the place. 

In this year Mun‘im Khftn, Khan KhSnan, came from Jounpur. 
and brought with him Ukandar Khftn Uzbek, who had escaped from 
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the Afghans and obtained pardon for him. Both of them the Emperor 
presented with a jewelled sword-belt, and a robe of honour, and a 
horse with a gilded saddle, and to Iskandar Khan he gave Lak’hnou 
as ja(jir Iskandar being appointed to help the Khan Khanan re¬ 
ceived permission to return to Jounpur. He arrived at Lak'hnou. 
and after some time on the 10 th of Jumadi ’lawwal' of the year 
nine hundred and eighty. (98i ) he laid his head on the pillow of 
mortal sickness and departed this life:— 

“ What need of joy or sorrow, for happiness or misery, 
tor while you wink your 63^0 you see neither one nor th(‘ other T’ 

And in this year Jamal Khan, son of Shaikh Mangan of Badaun, 
who was a person of decided beaut\y and one of my old bosom 
friends, being at Sambhal with Khan Kalan on the feast of Qurban,^ 
was attacked with bowel-complaint, and having been administered 
a monthfiil of areca-nut by an ignorant hand fell sick and died. And 
(his is the mnemov;non which was found for the date •- 

A hundred sighs for the youth and beauty of Jamal Khan.”^ 

And the Shaikh of nations Shaikh Yaqub l^'arfi of Kashmir invented 
this :— 

He gave up life on the Feast of Qurban.”'^ 

And in tlie year nine hundred ana seventy-nine (979) the royal palace 
at Agrah, and another palace in the new town of Fathpur were finished. 
And Qnsini Arsalan composed the ranemosynon . 

‘ Two buildings like the highest heavens have been completed 
In the time of the,reign of the Lord of Conjunction of the seven 
climes. 

One is in the city of the metropolis Agrah, 

The other in the district of SikrI abode of Shaikh Salim. 


^ The fifth month. 

^ The lOth of Zi-l-bajjah. See Burton IIF, p. 280 eeq. 
^ Oives 928 (!). 

* Gives 977 (!). 
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Heaven for the sake of the date of these two lofty palaces 
Has written with its ancient pen : Two highest paradises,'*^ 

And towards the end of the blessed month of Ramzan^ of this year 
Shaikh Salim ChishtI of Fathpur (who was one of the greatest 
Shaikhs of Hind, and a high master of the different stages of ad¬ 
vancement in the knowledge of God, a little of whose history will 
be written in the sequel to this epitome, if God, He is exalted !, 
will) passed from the abode of transient pride to the abode of lasting 
glory. And one mnemosynon for his death is Shaikh i Hindi 
and another •— 

“ The date of the death of Shaikh Islam [is] 

The Shaikh of sages ^ and the Shaikh of princes''^ 

In this year a dreadful event happened to the compiler of this 
epitome. It is briefly as follows : When Kant and Golah became 
the jdglr of Muhammad Husain Khan, and I, in accordance with the 
decree of fate, remained some time in his service, and became Cadr of 
that province, and had the responsibility of ministering to the faqirs, 
on the occasion of a pilgrimage to the shrine of that. illustrious 
luminary, that Shaikh of nobles, that marvel of truth and religion, 
Shah Mad^r (God sanctify his glorious tomb!) at Makanpur one of 
the dependencies of Qannouj, 1, this son of man who have imbibed 
ray mother’s crude milk, through the nature of my disposition which 
137 is compounded of innate carelessness (which is the cause of wrong¬ 
doing and repentance) and of radical ignorance (which conduces 
to presumption and damage, and has descended to me from 
the father of all flesh) wilfully closed the eyes of my intellect, and 
gave it the name of love. So 1 was captured in the net of desire 
and lust, and the secret contained in the ancient writing of fate was 
revealed, and suddenly in that shrine I committed a terrible piece of 
impropriety. But since the chastisement as well as the mercy of 

1 4 + 0 -f 2 + o -h 300 + 400 + 2 200 -h 10 + 60 = 979. 

^ The ninth month. 

^ 300 4- 10 600 -t- 6 + 50 + 4 10 = 979. 

* Both expressions Shaikh i likvkam^, and Shaikh i hukkaniy contain the same 
letters; and in each case the sum of the numerical values of them is 979. 
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God (praise to Him. and glorious is Hi« Majesty!) was upon me, 
I received punishment for that transgression, and chastisement for 
that sin even in this world, for God granted to some of the relatives 
of the beloved to overcome me^ from whom I receiv^e nine sword- 
wounds in succession on my head and hand and back. They all 
merely grazed the skin except one on my head which penetrated the 
bone of my skull, and reached the brain, exposing me as a brainless 
fellow, and another partially severed the sinews of the little finger of 
my left hand. I became unconscious and took a journe}’ to the other 
world and came back kgain. I hope that at the Resurrection the 
future may also turn out well! 

Whatever calamity fortune hath inflicted, 

I must say the truth, it was less than my deserts. 

1 never paid Him thanks for His goodness, 

TTntil He certainly threw me into sorrow^ and woe.'* 

1 met with a skilful surgeon in the town of Bangarmou, and in the 
course of a single week my wounds were healed. In the midst of 
that pain and sickness I made a vow, that if 1 should recover from 
that accident, f would perform the pilgrimage of Islam. And to 
this moment 1 am still waiting to perform this vow, if God (He is 
exalted!) will, and I hope that He will prosper me to attain this 
felicity before 1 pay the debt of death and a breach is made in the 
building of hope: “ And this would not be too difficult for God.‘”— 
‘‘ Some there are who have made good their promise, and others are 
waiting*” :— 


“ In this turquoise palace of ancient foundation, 
The son of man is wonderfully apt to err. 
Gratitude is not his habit, 

His business is only neglect of worship. 
Although he passes his whole life amid mercies, 
He never knows their value until they be lost.” 


1 A1 Qur’ftn XIV 23, XXXV, 18. 

2 A1 Qur’ftn XXXIII, 23. 
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138 Thence I went to Kant u Golah. There after performing the 
ablution^ f was again thrown on a bed of sickness. And Husain 
Khan, whom God (praise to Him! He is exalted) will ere this have 
brought to the eternal paradise I, treated me with the kindness of a 
father or a brother beyond all mortal capacity; and when through 
the excessive cold the wound became ulcerous, he made me a plaster 
of pungent wood of the tamarisk-tree,^ and made me eat a tamarisk 
sweet-meat. Thence I came to Badaun, where another surgeon re¬ 
opened the wound in my head, and I was near to death's door. One 
day between sleep and wakefulness :— 

It was not sleep; but it was unconsciousness.” 

I saw, that a number of apparitors carried me up to the heavens. 
And in that place there was a book and a tribunal, and the writers 
were busy, and a number of constables were present (as in a king’s 
court on earth), and staff in hand kept hurrying about. And one 
of the writers taking a leaf in his hand looked at it, and said : ‘ Thi'^ 
is not he.” At that moment hunger opened my eyes, and so I 
became conscious of my wandering, and a .saying, which I used to 
hear from the mouths of people in the days of my youth came true: 
■‘Yea the world of possibilities is wdde, but the power of the First 
Cause is predominant, and God is predominant over his works.” 

During this year a dreadful fire broke out at Badaun, and so many 
Hindus and Musalmans perished in the flames as to exceed all com¬ 
putation. Carts filled with the charred remains were driven down 
to the river, and none could tell who was a Moslem and who an 
infidel. Many to escape being burnt rushed to the ramparts of the 
fortress, and men and women on account of the heat of the flaming 
fire threw themselves down from the top of the wall. Others 

139 escaped with burns and scars. Water on that fire acted like oil 
of naphtha. All this I witnessed with ray own eyes, and heard 
the noise of the flames with my own ears. Some it warned, others 
it destroyed. Before this catastrophe a half-witted fellow came 
from the Doftb, and I took him into my house, and associated 

1 /. e., ghimiiri Qohhatt the first bathing after sioknesa. 

* Chob i gaz. 
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with him. He said to me in private: “Flee out of this city.” 

T said : “ Why ? ” He said: “ A terrible visitation is about to 
happen to it.” But since he was a frequenter of taverns T did not 
credit him :— 

“ Why do you ask about Badaun and its distracted state, 

For it is a revelation of the verses about ‘ The punishment of 
fire^ ' ? ” 

In the year nine hundred and eighty (980) the conquest of Gujrat 
took place. The substance of the affair is as follows. GujrSt had 
fallen into the greatest confusion, and had been broken up into 
different petty governments, so the Emperor issued an order for 
the assembling of the army and made a firm determination to reduce 
that country to subjection. On the 20th of Qafar^ he set out from 
the Capital, and on the Hith of Habi’lawwal^ the city of Ajmir 
became the abode of the imperial cavalcade. After visiting the 
sacred mausoleum of that Summary of the line of Chishtis, the saint 
Mu’inuddin ChishtI (God sanctify his tomb, andt heir tombs!), the 
tiext day he proceeded to circumambulate the tomb of Mir Sayyid 
Husain Khang*sawar, and this verse was composed in his honour:— 

“ Thanks to God that a clear light hath shone into the heart 
From Husain bin ‘All bin Husain bin ‘All.” 

And he went up to the top of that hill. Then he sent forward Mir 
Muhammad. Khan Kalan, with 10,000 horse as vanguard, and him¬ 
self by consecutive days marching arrived on the 9th of the month 
Jamadi’lawwal* at Nagor. During the night of Wednesday the 
second of this month the birth of the prosperous Prince Daniyal 
took place at Ajmir in the house of one Shaikh Daniyal by 
name, a holy sojourner. This good news was brought to the 
Emperor at two days' journey from Nagor. The Emperor named 140 

^ A1 Qur'an II, 120, &r. 

^ The second month. 

* ^ The third month. 

* The fifth month. 
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him Dfiniyal after the said Shaikh Dftniyfil. The following is the 
mne'inoAynon for the date :— 

Due said. May he be a keeper of the Law of the Prophet 
And the word Shari*at* “The Law will do just as well. 

When the Emperor arrived in the neighbourhood of Mlrt’ha, news 
e^me that a Rajput at S^arohl having come as an ambassador had 
struck Kliani KklSu with a jamd'har^^ which is the name of a weapon 
\\‘ell*kno\vn among the people of Hind. The weapon pierced his 
breast and came out at the shoulder-blade, but the wound was. not 
mortal. The RSjput was sent to Hell. The wound in the course 
of ten or fifteen days healed over, and continued to do well. When 
the Emperor arrived at S.^robl a body of 150 Hajputs| as Is their 
hereditary custom, some in idol temples and some in the palace 
of the Rajah of Sarohl hound themselves to die^ and went forth to 
fight, and were slain to a man. In this engagement Dost Muham- 
uiad, son of the late Tfttar KhSn governor of Dihll, whom they call 
Tfttftrcheh, became a martyr. While the Emperor was at this place 
be appointed Rai Singh of BlkSnlr governor of Joudhpur, in order 
that he might go by way of Gujrat and prevent any harm being done 
to any one by Rana Kika ruler of Gogandah and Kumalmair.* And 
Man Singh, son of Rfijah Bhagawan Das he sent with a well 
appointed army in the direction of Idar in pursuit of the sons of 
Sher Khan fuladl,^ who had gone in that direction with all their 
family and relatives. In the beginning of the month Rajab^ the 
Emperor encamped outside Fattau, and gave that place as jdglr to 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan Barha, brother of Sayyid Mahmud. M§n 
Singh having spoiled the remnant of the army of the Afghans re¬ 
joined the Emperor bringing much booty. 

When Sher Khan obtained news of the Emperor’s approach, 
141 be raised the siege of Ahmadabad, in which he had ^or the 

1 61 + 90 + 200 4 300 4* 200 70 4 60 12 -I- 2 -♦• l 4 ^ 980. 

i 300 4 200 4 10 4 70 -4 400 = 980. 

^ Sanskrit jamdhara death-bearer," a large dagger with a basket hilt. 

4 See p. 102. 

6 See Briggs. FtrUhta IV, pp, 156 and 166. 

< The seventh nonth. 
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space of six months been engaged along with 1‘timad Khan, the ghuldm 
and absolute vazlr of Sul^n Mahmud Gujratl, and the army of the 
Afghans became dispersed. On Sunday the 9th of the month Rajab 
of this year Muzaffar, son of Sultan Mahmud Gujratl, whom I‘timftd 
Khan had kept continually in confinement, so as to keep the power 
in his own hands, came and did homage to the Emperor. Eventually 
he was given into the charge of Shah Man 9 ur vazlr (whose history 
will be narrated, if God will), and he was granted a monthly allow¬ 
ance of 30 rupees. After some years he escaped and regained 
his government. But he was taken prisoner by the Rajah of Surat, 
who, when he had thus secured him, sent him towards Chunagarh 
to A‘zam Khan But on the road he laid violent hands on himself, 
and killed himself with a stroke of a razor. Subsequent events will 
be narrated in detail. 

The next day Ttimad Khan, and Shah Abu Turab, and Sayyid 
Hamid Bokhari, and Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk the Abyssinian, and Malik- 
ush-Sharq, and Wajih-ul-miilk, and Ulugh Khan the Abyssinian, and 
Jajhar Khan the Abyssinian, and the other Amirs of Gujrat, came 
one and all and were granted an interview with the Emperor. And 
I timad Khan brought the key of the city of Ahmadabad. The 
Emperor entrusted the Abyssinians to trusty officers of his own to 
be employed in guarding his harem. On Friday the 14th of Rajab 
he pitched his tents on the banks of the river of AhraadSbSid, and 
the Khutbah^ was read. On the 20th of this month Sayyid Mahmud 
Khan Barha and Shaikh Mahmud Bokhari brought the Emperor's 
harem into the Imperial camp. 

On Monday the 2nd of Sha‘ban^ the Emperor set out from 
Ahmadabad in the direction of Cambay w ith the intention of repulsing 
Ibrahim Husain Mfrza and Muhammad Husain Mirza, who had 
seized Bhroj and Barodah and Surat. Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk the Abys¬ 
sinian, who was the leading man among the Amirs of Gujrat, seized 
this opportunity, and escaping from Ahmadabad, fled to Ahmad- 
nagar. And, since it was impossible to put any confidence in 
rtimad Khan, the Emperor committed him to the charge of ShahbAz 

^ See p€tge 1. 

2 The eighth month. 

19 
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142 Khftn Kambo. On the 6th of Sha‘ban the Emperor arriv^ed at 
the port of Cambay. On the 14th of this month he arrived at the 
town of Barodah, and committing the government of Gujrat 
entirely unfettered into the hands of Mlrza ‘Aziz Kokah, he dis¬ 
missed him to Ahmadabad.^ 

On the 17th of Sha‘ban news arrived, that Ibrahim Husain Mlrza 
had put to death Rustam KhSn Rumi in the fortress of Bhroj. and 
that he was intending to pass within eight cosses of the Imperial 
camp. On this account the Emperor left the camp, in which 
was the young prince Salim, under the guardianship of Khwajah 
Jahan, and Shuja‘at Khan and several others of the Amirs, and 
having sent Shahbaz Khan to fetch Sayyid Mahmud Barha, and 
Shah Quli Khan Muharram and the rest of the Amirs, who had 
been appointed to go towards Surat, he took with him Malik-ush- 
Sharq Gujratl as his guide, and set off by forced marches with the 
intention of extirpating Mlrza Ibrahim Husain. When the Empeiof 
arrived at the banks of the river MahindrI, night had come on. He 
crossed with 40 horse, when news was brought that Mlrza Tbrahim 
Husain had alighted in the town of Sarnal on the other side of the 
river. So the faithful companions of the Emperor began to arm 
themselves. During the night the Amirs, who had been sent to 
Surat, were enabled to form a junction with the Emperor. Man Singh 
was appointed to lead the vanguard, and with 100 men crossed the 
river. Then Mlr-^.H Ibrahim Husain, who had a force of 1,000 horse, 
when news came to him of the rapid approach of the Emperor, 
evacuated the town of Sarnal by another road, and drew up his 
array in the plain with the intention of making a determined stand. 
Mftn Singh advanced in one direction by the broken ground and 
shallows on the banks of the river MahindrI, and the Emperor by 
another road. At last a collision between the opposite parties 
took place. Ibrahim Husain Mlrza charged against Baba Khan 
Qaqshal and his company of archers, and made them fall back for a 
considerable distance, and some were killed on both sides. 

143 At this mbment a son of R&jah Bhagvant Das,^ named 


1 Capital of Gujrfit. 

2 Son of RSjah Bihfiri Mall. 
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Bhunpat^ met with his death in that conflict. Then the enemy, 
taking courage, charged the imperial army, which was in position 
on uneven ground closely hemmed in on either side by a growth of 
prickly-pears.* Three of the enemy pressed forward in front of the 
rest. One of them attacked Rajah Bhagvant Das, who struck him 
with a hand-pike from behind the prickly-pears, and compelled him 
to retire wounded. The other two made a rush at the Emperor, 
who was in front of his men; but they could not stand his blows, 
and had to retire, and Maqbul Khan a ghuldm of Sarkh Badakhshi 
went in pursuit of those two fellows. Then the imperial army made 
an attack on all sides on Mirza Ibrahim Husain,-'which he was not 
able to withstand, and so took to flight. Many of his men were 
killed in this conflict, and innumerable were the slain. After he had 
gained the victory, as night was coming on, the Emperor ordered the 
pursuit to be abandoned. So Ibrahim Husain Mirza with a few 
followers managed to reach Sarohl^ by way of Ahmadnagar. Thence 
he came to Nagor, where he again engaged the Amirs, and being 
put to flight he passed by Dihll and returned once more to the dis¬ 
trict of vSambhal, The issue of the event will be recounted in its 
proper place.* if God, He is exalted, will 

On the 18bh of Sha‘ban^ the Emperor returned, and rejoined the 
imperial camp at Barodah. Thence he set out with the object of 
reducing the fort of Surat. This fort had been built by Khudawand 
Khan, Wazir of Gujrat, on the bank of the river'^ to oppose the 
Portuguese in the year nine hundred and forty-seven (947). After 
the death of Chingiz Khan the Mirzas had seized it. And when 144 
Gujrat was conquered, the Mirzas, having shut up their families 
and dependants in that place, and having entrusted the absolute 
government of it to one Hamzaban by name, chamberlain to 

1 Sanskrit Bhuvan-pati ‘ world-protector.’ His other sons were Rajah Man 
Singh, MSdhu Singh, and Pratab Singh. 

Az’zaqqum, a tree said in the Qur’an (XXXVII, 60) to grow in the midst 
of Hell. It is the euphorbia of the ancients. 

^ In Kajputana. 

♦ Text p 149. 

^ The eighth mouth. 

• T^tl is the name of the river. 
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the late Emperor, wbo .lad fled from the service of the present 
Emperor and gone over to the enemy, scattered themselves about 
the district and kept laying the foundation of rebellion. But, 
when news of the defeat of Ibrahim Husain Mirza reached the gar¬ 
rison of that fort. Gulrukh Begum, daughter of Kamran Mirza and 
wife of Ibrahim Husain Mirza, took with her her son Muzaffar 
Husain (who is now honoured with the dignity of being son-in-law 
of the Emperor), and made for the Dakkan. And Shah Quli Khan 
Mahram} who together with Qadiq Muhammad Khan and others 
had previously been appointed to besiege the fort, went a consider¬ 
able distance in pursuit of the Mirza’s men, and then came back 
with part of his baggage and effects which they had succeeded in 
capturing. Now before the arrival of the Emperor in person, he had 
sent Rajah Todarmal to thoroughly reconnoitre the fort, and with 
instructions to submit to H. I. Majesty an accurate statement of 
the results of his investigation. He represented to the Emperor 
that the fort might be taken as easily as possible in a very short 
time. Accordingly on the 7th of the blessed month Ramzan‘S the 

Emperor encamped at one cos distant from the fort, and proceeded 

to surround it, as the halo surrounds the moon. He distributed^ the 
entrenchments [among his forces] and by perpetual assaults he re¬ 
duced the garrison to extremities. In the course of two months 
he threw iip immense mounds and high batteries, and the gunners 
and artillerymen kept up such a fire froth under cover of them, that 
not an individual of the garrjson of the fort dared to show his head. 
On the other side of the fort, which was contiguous to a tank of 
water he built a palace, and throwing up dams in its vicinity he cut 
off the water-supply from the besieged. Then the inhabitants of the 
fort sent out one Mulana Nizam-ud-din by name, a student of 

145 the art of rhetoric, to sue for quarter on the score of their weak¬ 

ness, defeat, and imisery. Through the intervention of the Amirs 

J So called because the Emperof,.Trom good-wiil towards him, admitted him 
into his female apartments {haram). See further in Blochm., p. 306. 

2 The ninth month. 

* Baklish kardah seems to meem ** having distributed,’* (like taq^m namiSdah) 
but the author does not specify among whom. The reading of the Lak'hnou 
lithographed edition is the same. 
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he was admitted to an audience, and the petition of the people of 
the fort attained the grade of acceptance, and he was dismissed to 
announce to them the joyful news. The Emperor appointed Qasim 
‘All Khan Bakkal, and Khwajah Doulat Nazir to go and re assure 
Hamzaban and all the besieged, and to bring them to an audience. 

And a number of honest clerks were appointed to write down the 
names of the men, and to make an inventory of the property, so that 
everything was brought before^ His Majesty. 

Out of the whole number of the people, the Emperor, after a 
severe reprimand and admonition, gave over to—the keeper of pri¬ 
soners a few others as will as Hamzaban, who during the time of 
the siege had let fall some rude words, and impolite expressions. All 
the others he freely pardoned. This victory took place on the 
twenty-third of the mpnth Shawwal* in the year nine hundred and 
eighty (980). And Ashraf Khan Mtr Munshl composed this 
qiVah :— 

“ The country-subduer Akbar Ghazi,'"^ without dispute 
There is no key of the forts of the world like his sword. 

He has taken by assault the fort of Surat, , 

The victory was gained only by his auspicious arm. 

The date of the victory is has taken a wonderful forl,^ 

But to the fortune of the Shah of the world such things are not 
wonderful.” 

The next day the Emperor went to inspect the fort, and gave 
orders that its breaches and ruins should be repaired and rebuilt. 
During this inspection he came across some large cannon, and im¬ 
mense pieces of ordnance They had been brought by sea by Sulai- 
man So an the Emperor of Turkey, when he came with a large army 
intending to take possession of the ports of Gujrat; but afterwards 
on account of some adverse circumstances that army retired, and 
those cannon from that time were left behind on the river 146 

• For this expression compare Text, p. 275, I, h, and 292 1. 4 infra. 

2 The tenth month. 

^ Qhaii means one who fights against infidels, not victorious, 

♦ 70 + 3 2 100 -h 30 70 -f. 6 4- 20 4- 200 -f 80 + 400 = 980. 
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bank. At the time of the building of Surat Khudawand Khan 
Wazir brought most^ of them into the fort, and the .remainder the 
Governor of Junagarh dragged into that fortress. The Empeior 
commanded that they should be removed from there, where so many 
were of no use, and be carried to the fortress of Agrah. 

They say that the reason for Khudawand Khan’s building this 
fort was, that the Portuguese used to exercise all kinds of animosity 
and hostility against the people of Islam, and used to occupy them¬ 
selves in devastating the country, and tormenting the pious. At the 
time of the commencement of the building they ceased not to throw 
the builders into confusion, firing continually at them from their 
ships, but they could not prevent them. The architects skilled in 
geometry and expert in subtleties carried the foundations of the 
ceinture'of the fort down to the water, and also dug a moat of the 
same depth, and on the two sides of the fort which adjoined the 
land they built a wall of stone, adamant, and burnt brick. The 
length of the wall was thirty-five yards, and the breadth of the 
four walls of the fort was fifteen yards, and their height as well as 
the depth of the moat was twenty yards. The centres of each two 
stones were joined with iron clamps, and the interstices and joints 
were made firm with molten lead. The battlements and embrasures 
were so lofty and beautiful ,that the eye of the spectator was aston¬ 
ished at them. On the bastions which overlooked the sea they made 
a gallery, which in the opinion of the Europeans, is a speciality of 
Portugal and an invention of their owm. The Europeans were very 
much opposed to the building of that Choukandi,^ and endeavoured 
to prevent it by force of arms. But at last they resorted to peaceful 
measures, and agreed to pay a round sum of money, if they would 
leave off building the Choukandl. But Khudawand Khan hrougli 
147 his love and zeal for Islam gave the reins to his high spirit, and 
would not consent, and in spite of the Christians soon carried 
out his purpose of completing the building. 

The very same day the Emperor delivered over the fort to the 
command of the son of Qulij Khan, and on the 14th of Zi-qa‘dah 
he returned to Ahmadabad. 

i One seems compelled by the context thus to render hama ‘ all.’ 

^>See Elliott V, p. 603 notes. 
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During the time of the siege several events took place. First of 
all, Mirza Sharaf-ud-dln Husain, who had been a wanderer for ten 
years, and had at last fallen into the hands of Bahar-Jiv, Rajah 
of the district of Baglana,^ was bound and brought into the imperial 
presence. The Emperor was content with handing this ill-condi¬ 
tioned fellow over to the keeper of prisoners, after he had given him 
a severe reprimand. Ne.xt, while at the halting-place of Bahronch 
the mother of Chingiz Khaii^ came and demanded justice, and sued 
for retaliation against Jahjar Khan the Abyssinian, who had basely 
slain Chingiz Khan. After the circumstances had been investigated 
the murderer confessed, and the Emperor had him thrown under the 
feet of an elephant. Next, while the siege of Surat was actually 
in progress, Ibrahim Husain Mirza after his defeat went from the 
station of Sarnal to the confines of Patan, and joined Muhammad 
Husain Mirza and Shah Mirza. Here they thought of a plan for 
raising the siege of the fort of Surat. Their scheme was as >^ollows: 
Ibrahim Husain Mirza was to go towards Hindustan with a view to 
stirring up rebellion, while Muhammad Husain Mirza together with 
Sher Khan Fuladi were to lay siege to Patan, so that the Emperor 
becoming uneasy concerning their movements should be obliged to 
come to .Ahrnadabad. Meanwhile Sayyid Ahmad Khan had shut 
himself up in Patan, and made a brave resistance. Then Qutb-ud- 
dln Muhammad Khan with all the renowned Amirs, who were the 
tief-holders of Malwali and Chanderl, went to the assistance of 
'^^yjdd Ahmad Khan. And Rastam Khan and ‘Abd-ul-Matlab 
Khan, and Shaikh Muhammad Bokharl of Dihli came to Ahrnadabad, 
and together with A‘zam Khan went to Patan. Then Muhammad 148 
Husain Mirza, and Shah Mirza, and Sher Khan Fuladi raised 
the siege, and falling in with them at 5 cosser^ from Patan they 
fought so fierce a battle that the memory of it will remain on 
the volume of history. The right wing of A zam Khan attacked 
the vanguard of the enemy, and also threw their left wing into con¬ 
fusion, and the Amirs doing all that valour could require of them 
stood their ground firmly until the breeze of victorv fanned the 

‘ The Text has incorrectly Yaklana. See Blochm., p. 323, and Brigg’s -Fe- 
rishtn IV, p. G14. 

^ The late king of Gujrat, 
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prosperous banner of the Emperor, and they dispersed the enemy 
like flakes of scattered clouds, and the soldiers pursued in quest of 
plunder. But Khan i A'zam' with a few men did not move from 
his post, when suddenly like an unexpected calamity Sher Khan 
Fuladi (who was a great opium-eater, and had been delayed for a 
whole watch at the latrines through constipation, which like a hand¬ 
grip, is a necessary evil with opium eaters) arrived with or 

3,000 horsemen, more or less, on the empty field after both sides 
had done fighting, and attacked Shaikh Muhammad Bokhari, who 
was still engaged with a few of the enemy, and confusion returned 
and iShaikh Muhammad became the rose of the garden of victory^:— 

“ He made a pen of his sword from the point to the hilt, 

It wrote in blood the dictum : He ivas not.'' 

Meanwhile Khan i A'zaiu moved from his place, and many troop> 
came up from all sides, so that Shei Khan having contrived to rejoin 
his friends took to flight. When they asked him, Whv did you kill 
the son of your superior V he replied, “ We heard that of the 
number of the leaders of the Moghuls Shah Budagh Khan and onf^ 
other through excessive valour would not leave the battle-field, under 
the impression that it was they, we attacked Shaikh Muhammad ; 
but certainly if we had known who it wms, we should never have 
taken a step towari's killing him.” Then Muhammad Husain Mirza 
149 went towards the Dakkan. and Sher Khan took refuge in the 
fortress of Junagarh, of which place Amir Khan Ghorl was governor 
This victory took place on the 18th of the blessed month of 
Ramzan'^ in the year nine hundred and eighty (980). Azam 
Khan leaving the fort of Patan in the old manner in charge 
of Ahmad Khan Barhah went to Surat, and paid his homage to the 
Emperor. And Qutb-ud-din, and the other .\mirs, having managed 
to hunt out of the jungles and forts Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk the .Abyssinian 
(who had escaped from those to whom he had been given in charge 
as prisoner, and fled to Ahrnad-abad-* and joined the enemy, and after 

* Another name for A‘zam Khan. 

^ Was slain. 

The ninth montli. 

Another reading is Ahniad'n^ar. Comp. p. 104, 1. 11 Text. 
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his flight had laid the foundation of rebellion, and seized several 
places), and having left stations and patrols in that district, at the 
time that the imperial camp came from Surat to Mahmudabad joined 
the Court. 

Towards the end of the month Zi^qa'dah* of the aforementioned 
year Ahmadabad became the place of the imperial residence. The 
Emperor sta\'ed in that place ten days, and having conferred the 
government of Ahmadabad on A'zam Khan, and having given the 
other cities to the other Amirs oi the Atgah-clan.^ and having pre¬ 
sented Muzaffar Khan with two and a half cosse.^ as jdgir. and 
having given away Sarangpur. and Ujjain, and the whole of the 
district of Malwah, on the day of the Festival of Qorban he march¬ 
ed out from Ahmadabad, and in the month Muharram^ of the year 
nine hundred and eighty-one (081), moving from station to station, 
arrived at Ajmlr. At this place he received a letter from Sa'id 
K ban containing news of the capture of Mirza Ibrahim Husain, and of his 
departure from a world full of trouble and degradation. And on 
the 2nd of Qafar* in this year the metropolis was once more glorified 
and adorned by the return of His Imperial Majesty. 

The following is a compendium of the adventures of Ibrahim 
Husain Mirza. He went first from Gujrat to Mirat’h with the in¬ 
tention of stirring up rebellion and revolt in that kingdom. He 
plundered a caravan which was going to Agrah, and came to 160 
Nagor, in which place Farrukh Khan, son of Khan-i Kalan, shut 
himself up The Mirza plundered some of the houses in the suburbs, 
and having stayed there one day went off to Narnoul. When he 
had arrived within 20 cosses of Narnoul is happened that Rai Ham 
and Ral Singh, who had been entrusted with guarding the road to 
Gujrat, taking about 1.000 horsemen with them set off by forced 
marches from Jodhpur to Nagor. Then Farrukh Khan set off in 
their company in pursuit of the MirzS, and alighted at K'hatouli. 

The Mirza fled without leaving any mark or trace, and so got off. 
When the iVTusalmans in the camp were keeping the fast, they halted 

' The eleventh month. 

See above p. 49, note 4. 

The first month,. 

The second month. 

20 
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by the side of a great tank in that neighbourhood with the intention 
of breaking fast, then the Mlr/a, having gone some distance and 
returned, on the second night of the blessed month of Ramzan^ in 
the year nine hundred and eighty (9^0) taking them quite unawares 
made a night-attack on them, and attacking them suddenly on both 
tianks rained a shower of arrow^s upon them They on their side 
seized their shields and did not waver, but fought manfully. And 
he, since lie could not prevail, and his men did not amount to 700, 
found himself in difficulties, and retreated. In that dark night 
many of his soldiers becoming scattered were taken prisoners in the 
villages and wildernesses, and were put to death on the spot where 
they were taken. Of this number a 100 men fell into the hands of 
Farrukh Khan, and became food tor the sword. And others were 
wounded and after a hundred troubles managed to reach the Mirza. 
But through the disgracefulness of their wicked enterprise their 
affairs nowhere prospered. So the Mirza with 300 men, ravaging 
the country as he, went, crossed the rivers Ganges and Jumna, and 
came to the pargana of A‘zampur, which had formerly been his jaglr. 
He thought that, since Sarabhal was in its rear, a fortress like 
Mount Kumaun, and in front a moat like the Ganges, if he were 
to take refuge there and settle himself in that place, many men 
161 would return to him. But this idea of his was not realized, and 
the imperial Amirs hemmed him in on every side, and the mean¬ 
ing of the [Arabic saying] '‘Expectancy hinders advance”* became 
uianifest. 

Husain Khaii^ Mahdl Qasim Khani at (hat time, before the pub 
lication of the news concerning Ibrahim Husain Mirza and hie 
going towards Dihli, went to Kant-u-Golah, which was his jagir, 
with the intention of uelling the insurgents of Badaun and Patyali. 
Meanwhile Makhdum-ul-mulk Mulana ‘Abdullah Sultanpuri, and 
Ita^h Bahar Mai, who were u'akil and absolute waz%r, wrote a letter 
to him from Fathpur informing hhn, that Ibrahim Husain Mirza 

^ The ninth month; 

2 Such seems to me to be the meaning of At-talabu raddu-t-tarlq; but I am 

not ^ure. 

* Pe was sister’s son and aM son-in-law to Mahdi Qasim KhSn, (Blochm., 
p. 372). For this reason he is called Mahdt-Qdsim-Kham, 
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liaving suffered defeat on two occasions had arrived in the vicinity 
of Dihli, and that, since the Emperor was absent from the Capital, 
his lordship would do well to hasten thither as quickly as possible. 

In accordance with this request he proceeded in that direction, but 
when he had arrived on his march at the village of Oudh, in the 
pargana of Jalesah,' news came in that Rajah Awesar, who had 
continually infested the roads since the accession of the Emperor, 
and had kept up rebellion in the vicinity of Agrah, had now become 
a regular brigand Moreover that he had already had many severe 
encounters, and obstinately fought skirmishes with some of the 
renowned Amirs, and had slain many excellent men, and was now 
hidden in the jungle of the village of Nourahl in the pargana of 
Jalesab. At midday on the 15th of the blessed month of Ramzan* 
in the aforesaid year, when the men were off their guard and march¬ 
ing in loose order, and most of them were fasting, suddenly the 
rattle of musketry and arrows burst on them, and they found them¬ 
selves engaged in a hot skirmish. The Rajah with the help of the 
villagers^ had erected crows’-nests in the trees, and from that vantage- 
ground many useful men became marks* for arrow's and musket balls, 
and some were martyred, and others were wounded. At the very 
beginning of the battle-moil a musket-ball struck Husain Khan 152 
below the knee, glanced off and struck his saddle and spent 
itself on the head of his horse. He became faint and nearly fell 
from his saddle, but with great presence of niind he grasped the 
pommel of his .saddle and kept bis seai. F threw water on his face. 
Those who were around him and in front thought that it was perhaps 
weakness caused by fasting, but 1 seized his bridle wishing to draw' 
him unoer the shelter of a tree, where he might be safe from the 
shower of arrows. When there he opened his eyes and contrary to 
his usual custom shot a glance of anger at me, and querulously made 
signs as much as to say,.** What are you holding my reins for ? You 
had better go down into the battle.” So they left him in that state 

' Elliot and Blochmann Jalesar. 

^ The ninth month. 

^ Conop. p. 10, note 2. 

* The word used here seems to be the Hindi bishai = bikkai, Sanskr. vishaya, 
object. 
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and went down and joined in the fray. Such confusion then raged, 
and 80 many men were killed on both sides, that imagination were 
too weak to number them Eventually, in accordance with [the 
promise] “ Al'^Islam shall conquer, and not be conquered,*' towards 
evening the breeze of victory blew to the side of the small handful 
of religious warriors, and the infidels company by company and 
crowd by crowd took to flight, but not before our soldiers were so 
tired that they could scarcely wield a sword or shoot an arrow. In 
that thick forest they became so commingled, that friend could not 
be distinguished from foe, and yet through weakness they could not 
make and end of one another. Some of the servants of God showed 
such fortitude as to merit the excellence both of waging a holy 
war, and also of maintaining a strict fast. But I on the contrary 
was so weak, that 1 took a single draught of water to moisten my 
throat, for want of which some gave up the ghost, and several ex¬ 
cellent friends of mine became martyrs :— 

“ Never does Heaven regard my affair, 

Nor make me happy in granting me a single wish. 

It moistens not my lip with a drop of water, 

Except it rain ray eye-blood on my bosom.” 

After this victory Husain Khan returned by forced marches to 
Kant-u-Golah, and strengthened those places. At the same time 
Ibrahim Husain Mirza, arrived in the neighbourhood of the pargana 
153 of Lak'hnou, which is fifteen cosses from Sambhal.’ 

In spite of that wound [Husain Khan] riding in a litter advanced 
to BSns Bareli in order to force the Mirza into action, and from that 
pleme he reached Sambhal in one da}^ by a forced march. When 
the ’Mirza became assured of this bold stroke of his, he did not see 
the advantage of fighting, but retreated by way of Amrohah, in the 
neighbourhood of Lak’hnou, and put a distance of seven conse-^ 
between us and him. But, if he had attacked Husain Khan in his 
wounded state, God knows what would have been the issue! It 
was one of the mistaken pieces of policy on the part of the Mirza, 
that he did not attack Husain Khftn when he was in this weak state. 


i Sambhal was the paternal estate of Ibrfthim ^usain Mfizft. Elliot V, 505. 
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Mu‘in-ud-dln Khan FarankhMi, governor of Sambhal, with a con¬ 
siderable force, and various other Amirs, jdgir-ho\derB of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, who had taken refuge in the fortress, when they heard at 
midnight the roll of the drums of Husain Khan, thought that the 
Mirza was upon them, and were quite overcome with fear. But, 
when from the extremity of the fort the cry arose that it was 
Husain Khan coming to their assistance, they came out joyfully 
to meet him. The next day they came to the abode of Shaikh 
Fath-ullah Tarin,^ who was one of the renowned deputies of Shaikh- 
ul-islam Fathpurl, and sat in council and considered it advisable 
that all of them together with Tolak Khan Quchln^ and Beg Nurin 
Khan and Rahman Quit Khan and Kakar ‘All Khan and the other 
Amirs of the jdgir of the neighbourhood of Dihli, who were come 
to repulse the Mirza, sl\ould wait for us in the pargana of Ahar on 
the bank of the river Ganges, and that when a junction should have 
been effected, we should carry out whatever plans they might fix 
upon. Husain Khan exclaimed “ Good God ! The Mirza came to 
this neighbourhood with a small party of horse, while you with an 
army four (cf. p. 368, 23) times as large as his were at the 15 
fortress of Sambhal; and you twenty or thirty Amirs, all old sol¬ 
diers too, with a large force are so dismayed that you would shut 
yourselves up in the fortress of Ahar, which is a regular rat-hole. 
This will give occasion to the Mirza to become bold and to ravage 
the imperial territories. Now there are two courses open to us, 
one of which we must follow. Either you must cross the Ganges, 
and under cover of that old fortress must intercept the Mirza, and 
prevent his getting over the Ganges. I will follow up in his rear, 
and we shall see what wdll happen. Or I will hasten and cross the 
Ganges and head the Mirza, while you pursufc him. This is our 
duty as loyal subjects.” But they could not agree upon any course 
until Husain Khan, driven by necessity, went off in haste with the 
horsemen he had to the Amirs at AhSr, and inveighed loudly 
against their shutting themselves up in that fortress. He brought 
them out, and repeatedjthe same counsel to them. “The enemy.” 
he said, “ is enclosed in the heart of the country, and is just likid a 

^ Another reading is AfgMkn Tardant, and Elliot (Tabaqfit-i Akbari) Tqrhatu 

< See p. 54, noU 2. 
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hare appearing in the midst of a camp, if you move briskly we shall 
be able to make a fine coup and take him alive, and the glory of the 
victory will be yours.’* They replied: “In accordance with the 
written instructions of Makhd5m-ul-mulk and Rajah Bahar Mai 
we have driven the Mlrza out of the neighbourhood of Bihll, and 
compelled him to make for Sambhal. Novv Mu‘In-ud-dln Ahmad 
Khan, commandant of that district, and the ya^tr-holders of that 
neighbourhood are re.sponsible for the matter. But we are merely 
ordered to defend Dihli. and not to wage a war against the Mlrza, a 
course in which various dangers are to be dreaded.* Meanwhile 
intelligence arrived that the Mlrza had plundered Amrohah, and 
having crossed the Canges at the ford of Choubalah was marching 
rapidly on Labor. Then Husain Khan, being convinced of lack of 
155 loyalty on the part of the Amirs, hastily separated himself from 
tliera, and went by forced marches to Gadha Muktesar in order 
to capture the Mlrza 

“ Take up thine abode with the tavourites of fortune, 

Flee, swift as an arrow, from the unfortunate.” 

The only ones of the imperial Amirs who supported him were Turk 
Subhan Quli and Farrukh Dlwanah; but while he was at this place 
the Amirs of Ahar wrote him a letter, saying : “Do not be in a 
hurry, for wc will join you. Eleven are better than nine.” And 
they came more by compulsion than of free will, and the versed of 
the glorious word : “ Thou lookest on them as united, but their hearts 
are divided” exactly fits the case of those people. The Mlrza like 
the rook on a cleared chess-board, came into the heart of the country, 
plundering and ravaging the towns in his way. When he arrived 
at the village of Payal, the Mirz^’s men committed such atrocitie.^ 
on the Musalman people and their families as cannot well be de- 
scribed. For instan' c. twelve virgins in that village were ill-treated 
to such a degree that they died. Other towns were treated in just 

i They meant, doubtlesa, that they were not sure how far they might be 
pleasing the Emperor, if they proceeded to extremities with the Mirzi. whose 
wife Gulrukh Begum was a daughter of KamrSn Mirza and consequently the 
Emperor’s first cousin. But see the result, p. 161 Text. 

^ A1 Qur'£n LIX, 14. 
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the same way. Husain Kh&n advanced gradually in the track of 
the Mirza, with the Amirs in his rear, till they came to Sarhind. At 
that place they turned refractory and took the opportunity of all 
remaining behind. But Husain Khan not being content [to remain] 
with the force that he had, which did not number 100 men, left 
Sarhind by rapid marches, together with the two [Amirs mentioned 
above], and arrived at LudiySnah. There intelligence arrived that 
on the Mirza’s reaching the environs of LShor, the garrison had shut 
the gates against him, and that the Mlrza had passed on thence and 
gone to Sher Gadha and JahnI. 

Now Husain Quli Khan, who was besieging Nagarkot and the 
fort of Kangrah, heard of the Mirza’s doings, and having made an 
agreement with the Hindus, and received from the people of 166 
Nagarkot five man of gold as a douceur after reading the khutbah 
in the Emperor’s name, set out from that place with Mirza Yusuf 
Khan and Masnadi ‘AlB Fattu, a ghulam of ‘Adali, Isma’il Qull 
Khan, Rajah Birbar, and other Amirs, and pursued him as far as 
Sankrah. When Husain Khan heard news of this, under the in¬ 
fluence of that madness which so often attacks the wits of poor 
mortals, he swore an oath that he would not touch food until he 
came up with Husain Quli Khan. He crossed the river Biyah at 
the ford of Talwandi, and went by forced marches to Sher Gadha 
a dependency of Jahni There he paid a visit to his reverence Shaikh 
Da’ud Qadirl Jahni-wal, the greatest Pole-star, the master and 
asylum of sainthood (God sanctify his tomb!). When food was 
served, he excused himself from eating on account of his oath. The 
Shaikh observed that it was easy to atone for an oath, but silly to 
distress one’s friends. I'he Khan immediately called for a slave, 
and set him free,^ and thus atoned for his oath. He then partook 


i Mcsnadi ^Ali is an Afghan title. It was given to Fattij KhaU, or Fatlt 
KhSn He seeing to be the same Fath Khan whom Sulaimftn Karar^mi put in 
charge of RohtSs in Bihar (Text, p. 77). Blochra. p. 502. 

^ A1 Qur’an V, 91. “ God will not punish you for an inconsiderate word 

in your oaths. the expiation of such [an oath shall be] the feeding of 

ten poor men with such moderate food as ye feed your families withal; or to 
clothe them; or to free the neck; but he wh4 shall not find [wherewith to 
perform one of these three things] shall fast three days.” 
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of food, and benefited by the gracious words which he heard. He 
remained there that night. The monastery of the Shaikh provided 
entertainment for all the party, and his private fields furnished grass 
and corn for the horses. In the morning he left the place. 

Three days after this 1 came from Labor to Sher Gadh, ana attend¬ 
ed his reverence for four days, seeing and hearing such things as had 
jiever entered my imagination, and the mystery of the saying, 
• When they desire the remembrance of God &c.” became manifest 
And I extemporized some verses, which 1 presented, and they were 
accepted The verses are as follows :— 

“ 0! the stock of thine origin is free from water and clay, 

167 Thy pure spirit like the Prophet is the mercy of the worlds. 

Thy mighty name is David, through the impression of it, 

Like Solomon spirits and men come under thy signet. 

** There is the face of I could not understand for years, 

I saw thy face, and the pupil of the eye of truth became clear.” 

I requested to be allowed to renounce the work and burden of worldly 
aflfairs, and to choose for myself the office of sweeping the monastery. 
But he would not permit it, and .said that I ought now to go to 
Hindustan. 8o I took leave in such a desolate .state of mind and 
distraction of heart, as may no other ever experience, and prepared 
to depart. At the moment of departure lamentation involuntarily 
burst forth from my sorrowing soul, and when this came to the ears 
of his reverence, although no one is properly allowed to remain in 
that monastery more than three days, he kept me there a fourth, and 
tol4 me things, the sweetness of which still remains in my heart:— 

“ I go homeward from this door. 

But my heart is without choice : 

I lament so much that you would think 
1 was going to a foreign country.” 

And a few ot my own adveni>ures I propose (if God will) to recount 
in the appendix to this book. 

^ A1 QuPffn II, 109. ** TIm 'Esat and the West is God’s: therefore, whichever 
way we turn, there ie the fctoe c/ God: Truly Qod is Omnipresent, Omniscient.” 
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One stage from Tulambah* Husain Khan wrote a letter to Husain 
Qnli Khan, saying : “Since T have come 400 cosses by forced 
marches, if you would let me be a participator in this victory, and 
[)ostpone the battle one day, it would be only friendly.” Husain 
Quli Khan said “All right!,” and sent the courier back. But that 
very day. as quickly as ever he could outside the fortress of Tulam- 
l)ah. which is within 40 cosses of .Multan, he commenced the attack. 

The Mirza had gone on a hunting expedition, and was quite unaware 
of his approach. Some of the Mirza’s men were preparing to march, 
and other.s were quite unprepared and dispersed about, and not 158 
drawn up in any regular order of battle. Mas‘ud Husain Mirza, 
younger brother of iMlrza Ibrahim Husain, took the initiative, and 
attacked the force of Husain Qull Khan, but his horse stumbled on 
the uneven ground, and he fell to the ground and was taken prisoner. 
When Mirza Ibrahim Husain returned from hunting, all chance was 
gone, and ho\vever bravely he fought and charged repeatedly it 
made no difference, and so. seeing that he could do nothing, he turned 
liis reins and Hed. The day after the victory Husain Khan arrived 
at Tulambah with eighty or ninety men, and drums beating. Husaii^ 
Quli Khan .showed him the battle-field and recounted to him each 
man's exploits. Husain Khan then said . “ Since the enemy has escap¬ 
ed wdth his life, you ought to pursue him and take him prisoner, for the 
business is not yet complete,” Husain Quli Khan replied: “Since 
1 have come by forced marches from Nagarkot, and my array has 
been subjecte.d to great exertions in the mountain district, and is not 
in proper condition, this victory is enough for me, now' let other 
friends have a turn.” , Husain Khan now' hoped that his turn was 
come, and that the hardship and forced marches of 500 cosses had 
opened a ^^ay for him. so he took his leave, and pressed forward, 
prime of his men, w^ho were worn out with fatigue, he sent with the 
elephants and drums to Labor, and taking but a few men with him 
he continued the pursuit of the hapless Mirza. There wa.s but a 
short distance between him and the Mirza, when one night the latter 
with 400 horsemen halted on the banks of the Biyah and Satlij, at 
the point wdiere the two streams unite. The Jhlls, who are a low 

A ^(thoqat-i Akhari has here Talwandi, Elliot \\ 508. (.’otnp. Text, p. 166, 1. 6. 

21 
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oJass of Multan peasants, assembled and made a night attack on him, 
159 and poured a shower of arrows upon him. The Mirzft with a party 
of men, some of them wounded, and some of them disabled and 
in a miserable plight, did what he could to beat off their assailants 
But, in accordance with the proverb^ :— 

“ A shout is enough for a conquered army,” 

the Jhlls came off victorious. Suddenly duriqg the encounter an 
arrow, by the decree of God, struck the Mlrza on the back, of his 
head and came out at his throat. Then since all was over with him 
he changed his dress, and his men left him and fled scattered in all 
directions. But wherever they went, they became marks for the arrow 
of fate and went to retribution. One or two old servants of the 
MlrzS dressed him in the garments of a Kalandar^ and endeavoured 
to get him into some place of safety. In his extreme weakness they 
brought him for refuge to spend the night in the abode of a hermit 
Dervish, Shaikh Zakariya by name, who openly applied a mollifying 
ointment to the wound of the Mlrza, but secretly sent information 
of bis whereabouts to Sa'id Khan at Multan :— 

“ Wherever an ascetic dwells, 

There treachery is found.” 

Sa‘Id Khan sent a ghidam, Doulat Khan by name, to bring in the 
Mlrza a prisoner, and wrote a dispatch and sent it to the Court at 
the time that the Emperor was coming to A]mlr on his return from 
Gujrat. When Husain Khan heard of the capture of the Mlrza, he 
hastened to MuHan, and saw Sa‘id Khan. Husain Khan made 
some difficulty about seeing the Mlrza and said : “ If when I see him 
I should saldm to him, it will be inconsistent with my loyalty to 
the Court; and if I do not, it will be uncourteous, and the Mirza 
will say to himself, * This Qulqachi,^ when he received quarter at the 
siege of Satwas, thought good to make salama without number : now 

I Roebuck I, p. 294. 

^ A wandering Musalm&n ascetic. 

This word occurs again p, 191, 1. 20 Text. 
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that evil days are fallen upon me, he treats me cavalierly’.” When 
the Mirzft heard of his unceremonious words, he said: “ Come and 160 
see me without obeisance, for I waive that.” Still he made his 
salam, when he went to see him. The Mirza said with sorrow : “ 1 
liad no intention of rebellion and revolt, but when it became a matter 
of life and death, I took my own course and threw myself into a 
foreign country, but even there I was not left alone. Since by fate’s 
decree this defeat was destined to come upon me, would that I had 
been defeated by you, who are my co-religionist, that it might have 
brought you into notice, and not by this Husain Qull Khan, who is an 
alien in religion and sect I” Husain Khan then returned to Kant* 
u-Golah, and there he heard that the Mirza after a short respite had 
died in prison at Multan :— 

“ He counted a few breaths, and became helpless. 

Destiny smiled that he too was no more,” 

Husain Khan went from Kant-u-Golah to the Court. And Husain 
Qull Khan came from the PanJab and brought with him Mas'ud 
Husain Mirza with his eyes blindfolded, and a number of other prisoners 
of the followers of the Mirza, to Fathpiir. They numbered nearly 
300 persons, and he brought them prisoners before the Emperor, with 
the skins of asses, hogs, and dogs drawn over their faces. Some 
of them were put to death by various ingenious tortures, and the re¬ 
mainder were let go free. Husain Khan had taken prisoners and 
taken with him some 100 of the follow^ers of the Mirza, men of deter¬ 
mination (who had attained the rank of Khan, and after the defeat 
on the way to MultS,n had taken refuge with Husain Khan). Now, 
when he heard at his own house the news [of the savage treatment of 
the prisoners], he gave these men leave to quit his pargana. Husain 
Qull Khan mentioned this body of prisoner^when he was in attendance 
on the Emperor. Husain Khan sent a representation to Court that, 
since he had received no orders from the Emperor to put them to 
death, he had released that band of prisoners, and so had performed a 
gracious act which might be attributed to His Majjesty. The Emperor 
forgave him, and imposed no penalty on him for the act. At 161 
this time iSa‘id KhAn came from Multan to pay his homage to the 
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Emperor, and brought with him the head of Mirza Ibrfthim Husain, 
which he had had dissevered from his body after his death. And this 
became the foundation of his favour as a courtier :— 

‘‘ Every bit of dust, which the wind blows aw^ay. 

Was once a Farldun or a Kaiqabad.^ 

Sweet it is to practise fate's agriculture. 

To sow^ a Farldun, and reap a Khaqan.”'^ 

Tn the year nine hundred and eighty (980) Nagarkot was taken b\ 
Husain Quli Khan. The following is an epitome of the history of 
the event. The Emperor from his youth up had shown a special 
predilection and inclination for the society of various religious sects. 
such as Brahmans, and musicians, and other kinds of Hindus. Ac¬ 
cordingly at the beginning of his reign a certain Brahman musician. 
Gadal Brahmadas by name, from the district of Kalpi, whose whole 
business was perpetually to praise the Hindus, and who was possessed 
of a considerable amount of capacity and genius, came to the Court. By 
means of conversing with the Emperor and taking advantage of the 
idiosyncrasies of his disposition, he crept day by day more 
into favour, until he attained to high rank, and was honoured 
with the distinction of becoming the Emperor's confidant, 
and it became a case of Thy flesh is my flesh, and thy blood 
my blood.”* He first received the title of Kal> Kai> meaning 
Prince ot l^oets, and afterwards that of Rajah Blrbar^ meaning 
Renowned Warrior ” When the Emperor’s mind became 
alienated from Rajah Jai Chand, commandant of Nagarkot. who was 
in attendance at the Court, he appointed that fortress as jdgtr to 
Birbar, and having imprisoned Jai Chand, he wrote a farmdn to 
Husain Quli Khan, ruler of Labor, to seize Nagark5t and hand it 


1 Conip. Hanilet I, 5. 

Imperiou.9 Ca-sar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away : 

O, that the earth which kept the world in awe, 

Should patch a wall to expell the wintoPs flaw ! 

* There is a play on the words Kiahtayi to sow, Ki^ahtan to kill. 

^ The meaning is, to kill a hero and so gain the favour of an Emperor. 

♦ Sanak. Kabi R^ja. 

^ Sansk. vira-vara bent warrior 
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over to Birbar. Husain Qull KhSn, with the other Amirs of the 
PanJSb such as Mirza Yusuf Khan, and Ja‘fir Khan son of Qazaq 
Khan, and Tattu Masnadi ‘All &c., first took by assault Dahmiri, and 
Gwalyar, and Kotlah an exceedingly lofty fortress, and reduced 
that district. Then, leaving there a force to occupy the dis- 162 
trict, he passed over a very difficult pass with elephants, horses, 
camels, and his whole suite, and large cannon, and immense mortars, 
and laid siege to the fortress of Kangrah. I myself in the year 
nine hundred and ninety-eight, when I went to Nagarkot, had oc¬ 
casion to cross that pass, and it is scarcely an hyperbole to say that 
the foot of the ant in those rugged places would slip through fear. 
Then Bidhi Chand, son of Jai Chand, thinking that his father had 
died in prison, shut himself up in the fort. The temple of Nagarkot. 
which is outside the city, was taken at the very outset. Lt is 
a place whither lac8^ and laca of men, or rather krora^ and krors of 
men, assemble at fixed periods, and bring ass-loads and ass-loads of 
gold and silver coins, and stuffs and merchandise and other precious 
things, store-fuls without number, as offerings. On this occasion 
many mountaineers became food for the flashing sword. And that 
golden umbrella, which was erected on the top of the cupola of the 
temple, they riddled vrith arrows, many of which may be seen hang¬ 
ing there to this day. And black cows,^ to the number of 200, to 
which they pay boundless respect, and actually worship, and present 
to the temple, which they look upon as an asylum, and let loose 
there, were killed by the Muaulmans. And, while the arrows and 
bullets were continually falling like drops of rain, through their zeal 
and excessive hatred of idolatry they filled their shoes full of blood, 
and threw it on the doors and walls of the temple. So many Brah¬ 
mans, sojourners in the temple, were killed, that both friends and 
strangers heap a thousand thousands of curses on the head of Birbar, 
who reckoned himself a saint among the Hindus (curse on them 1). 

So the outer city was taken. Then they threw up mounds and 
batteries and opened a fire of great guns on the palace of Bidhi 

1 Lao = 100.000. 

^ Kror = 10 , 000 , 000 . 

^ Called Yaks, 
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Chand In this bombardment nearly eighty persons lost their 
163 Jives.' BidhI Chand by a hundred artifices managed to effect 
his escape, and got off in peace, but the fortress was within an 
ace of being taken. At this Juncture news arrived of the disturbances 
caused by Mirza Ibrahim Husain, and how that he was making for 
L&hor: moreover the armj^ of Husain Qull Khan was suffering 
great hardships. For these reasons and causes he concluded a treaty 
with them. They paid as tribute five man of gold according to the 
weight of Akbar Shah, which was one year's revenue of the temple, 
and much stuff and precious things of all kinds. And in the month 
ShavvaF of this year he read the Khuthah, and stamped coin in the 
Emperor’s name in that district, and having put all things straight 
he built the cupola of a lofty mosque over the gateway of Rajah 
Jai Chand. 

Then Husain Quli Khan set off to oppose the Mirzas. When he 
arrived at the village of ChamafI he received the honour of paying 
his respects to that paragon of pilgrims, that offspring of renowned 
‘ saints Khwajah ‘Abd-ush-Shahid. grandson of KhwSjah Ahrar" (God 
sanctify hife spirit!), who promised him victory, and gave the Khan 
his own dress as a present. The result of this prayer was, that hav¬ 
ing arrived by forced marches at Tulambah.* he gained the glorious 
victory which my historical pen has already narrated ;— 

“ We are deeply wounded in our Jiearts, 

It will not be without its effect, 

Be sure, on all those 

For whomsoever we pray in sincerity.’' 

In this year also Sulaiman Kirarani, ruler of Bengal, who gave him¬ 
self the title of Hazrati A'la. and had conquered the cit\ c>f Katak* 
u-Banaras, that mine of heathenism, and having made the strong¬ 
hold of Jaganat’li into the home of Islam, held sway from Kararii to 

I By one shot. T^baqat-i AkbarF, Elliot V, 358. 

The eighth month. 

3 See p. 67. 

* The Text has sometimes TuUimbafit at otliers Tuhhnah, 
i ^ That is Kamrup in Assam. 
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Orista, attained the mercy of God. His son Bayazid succeeded him ; 
but in the course of five or six months he was slain by the Afghans, 
and his brother Da’ud bin SulaimSn attained the sovereignty. 

In this year, or in the year preceding, that remnant of the saints, 
and essence of the pure, that illuminator of the thoughts of the 
heart, and examiner into the secrets of sin, that attracted pilgrim, 
the righteous in his acts. Shaikh Nizam ud-dln Ambit’hi'-Wal 164 
(God sanctify his spirit!) attained translation from this miserable 
caravanserai to the eternal habitation. A summary of the events of 
the life of that possessor of Perfection and Ecstasy will be inserted 
(if God will) in the account of the Shaikhs of the period. 

In the year nine hundred and eighty*one (981) the Emperor 
mounted a dromedary, to go and quench the fire of rebellion in 
Gujrat and to settle the affairs of those disturbances, and by forced 
inarches went in the course of nine days from Fathpiir to Ahmadabad 
and fought a battle with the army which was besieging A‘zain Khan 
in the fortress. He came olT victorious, and returned to the Seat 
of the Khalifate. 

The following is an epitome of those events. When the Em¬ 
peror came the first time after giving Ahmadabad to Khan-i A‘zam, 
the rebels raised a general revolt in that place and followed each his 
own devices. Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk^ Gujrati taking all the Abyssiiiians 
Nvith him seized Ahmadnagar and that neighbourhood; and Muham¬ 
mad Husain Mlrzri came from the Dak’hin and first of all endeavour¬ 
ed to reduce Surat; but Qullj Khan shut himself up in that place 
and succeeded in keeping him at bay and repulsed him. So he 
retired on Kambha\^at' and took possession of that place. A*zam 
Khan marched himself against Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk. Several engage¬ 
ments took place between the two opposed forces between Ahmad¬ 
nagar and Idar, and the claim of victory was put to the arbitration 
of the sword. And he commissioned Nourang Khan, son of Qutb-ud- 
dln Muhammad Khan together with Sayyid Hamid to go toward 
Kambhayat against Muhammad Husain Mlrza. Muhammad Husain 


Amhit'hl is a town in the confines of Lak’hnou. Vol. Ill, p. l."> Text. 
« Comp. p. 152. 

That is Cambay. 
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Mirza in many fierce encounters showed time after time the greatest 
obstinacy and valour, but at last he suffered defeat and fled and 
165 joined Tkhtiyftr Khan. The sons of Sher Khan FuladT, and the 
>on of Jahjar Khan Habshi also helped to swell his numbers and 
to turn the balance of power in his favour. Their intention was 
to go by forced marches hy a different route, and so reach Ahmad- 
ftbad. Khan-i A^zam outstripped them and got there tirst. Then lie 
sent for Qutb-ud-din Ahmad Khan from Bahronch. and not having 
full confidence in some of his men he shut himself up in the fortress 
Then the Gujratls with a force of nearly 20.000 men, consisting of 
Moghuls, Gujratls, Afghans, Abvssinians, and Rajputs came and 
besieged him. Skirmishes took place every day, and Fazil Muhammad 
Khan, son of Rashid Khan-i Kalan was slain in one of those en¬ 
counters. Khan-i A‘zam kept sending daily dispatches to the Court, and 
urging the Emperor to come to his assistance. Accordingly he issued 
orders to the Divans to supply wdth necessaries those Amirs wlio had 
not gone with him on the former expedition, and to pay ready money 
from the imperial treasury to those soldiers who had served in the 
last campaign, which had lasted a whole year, and were now without 
accoutrements. To Husain QuJi Khan he gave the title of Khan 
Jahfin, and appointed him, wdth the Amirs of the Panjab, to that 
province, and Sa‘ld Khan he appointed to Multan, and sent them to 
their respective destinations. Shuja'at Khan he sent forward with 
camp equipage, and set out himself on Sunday the twenty-fourth 
of Rabrus sanl' mounted on camels fleet of foot and swift as the 
wind, and passing by way of Basawar and Todah accomplished 100 
cosses in two days. On the 26th of that month he arrived at Ajmir, 
at the blessed shrine of that Bestow^er of Splendour* (may the peace 
of the mighty God be on its inhabitants!), and attained the honour 
of paying a visit to that honoured shrine, and afterwards on the 
same day he continued his march. At the village of Baliyanah he 
reviewed the army, and settled the distribution of the forces. He 
gave Mirza Khan,* son of the late Khan KhanSn Bairam Khan, the 


' The fourth month. 

^ KhwSjah Mu*m-ud-dm Chishtl. 
^ See Flphinstone, p. 613, note. 
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coaimaiid of the centre. (He U now the KhSn KhanSn and has 
been appomted to subdue the Dak’hin.) And Sayyid Mahmud 166 
Khan Barha and ^adiq Muhammad KhSn and others he 
associated with him. The command of the right wing he gave to 
Nur Muhammad Khan-i Kalan, that of the left wing to Wazir Khan, 
and that of the vanguard to Muhammad Quli Khan and Tarkhgn 
Dlwanah. He kept under his own command 100 horse, all veterans 
and picked men out of thousands. His whole force did not consist 
of more than 3,000 horse. 

On Tuesday the 3rd of Jamada’l- avval they arrived at the village 
of Kart, 20 cosses from Ahmadabad. A detachment of the enemy 
issued from the fortress, and drew themselves up across the line 
of march of the imperial force. A battle took place, and in the 
twinkling of an eye the enemy became food for the sword and were 
annihilated. Since the Emperor had given no orders for the taking of 
the fortress, they pressed on 5 coaaes further, and when the imperial 
cavalcade came up, they halted there to rest. Then the Emperor dis¬ 
tributed arms to the men from his private armoury, so that all might 
be fully armed. A^af Khan was sent in advance to open up communi¬ 
cations with Khan-i A'zam. At this time the enemy were steeped 
in the sleep of negligence. When they heard the sound of the 
trumpets, they rushed in confusion to mount their horses, and Mu¬ 
hammad Husain Mlrza with two or three horsemen rode to the bank.> 
of the river to find out what it meant. It happened that Turk 
Subhan Qull had also gone down to the river from our side with 
two or three men. Muhammad Husain Mlrza asked him: ‘‘My 
lord, what army is that?’' “The imperial army” he replied. The 
Mlrza said, “ My scouts informed me to-day that they had left him 
fourteen days’ ago at Fathpur. If this be the imperial army, 
where are the elephants which always accompany it ?” The other 
replied, “ How could elephants travel a distance of 400 cosses by 167 
forced marches in nine days!” Then Muhammad Husain Mlrz^i 
commenced the attack with the army in battle array, after sending 
Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk with 5,000 horse againstfehfin-i A‘zam to prevent his 
making a sally from the fortress. The imperial army crossed the 
river, but Muhammad Husain Mirzft anticipated them, and with 
22 
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l,o00 devoted Moghul.s (who had already attained the title 
of Khan, and were on the look out for further promotion and fakirs 
and were men of great determination) charged the vanguard, where 
Muhammad Qiili Khan and Tarkhan Diwanah were stationed, and 
-wept them before him. The Abvs8inian> and Afghans together 
charged the left wing, which was under VVazir Khan, and the warriors 
on both sides having come into contest a hundred lives were worth 
but a barleV'Corn :— 

Down to the fish' and up to the moon went 

The foot of the standard and the knob of the tent. 

The air became blue, and the ground black : 

The river boiled at the .sound of the drums. 

With his finger he directed the army to the plain. 

An army that knew no bounds. 

The royal bow came to the string, 

One said 7’oA‘e, and the other said dlvt'' 

The battle raged so furiously that the event will be remembered 
tor revolutions of generations and ages. Now, when the Emperor 
>aw that his vanguard was giving way, he raised the cry Ya 
which at that period, and on that day. was Iun battle-cry, and making 
a desperate charge broke the rank" of the enemy, and <lispersed them 
in tfie direst confusion: and many heads were "cattered to the wind. 
Saif Khftn Kokah at this Juncture charged the ranks of the enemy, 
and plunged into that whirlpool from which he never rose again. 
Muhammad Husain Mirza did all that mortal endurance is capable 
of in that valley of strife and gallantry, and was not even wounded. 
But at last his .spirit exhausted itself, and his horse being wounded 
he fled from the field. His path happened to be intercepted by a 
hedge of thorns, which he endeavoured to make his horse leap, when 
68 suddenly inexorable Fate seized his rein.", and dragging him 
from the saddle threw him to the ground. One Gadfll ‘All by name, 


• In old Persian poetry the i^orld is said to be supported on r fish ; but. ac- 
l^ording to Indian notions, upon a tortoUe. 

“ O Helper! " 
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a Turkl who had been hotly pursuing him, immediately sprung upon 
him and took him prisoner and brought him to the Emperor. He with 
his usual kindness and good nature contented himself with reprimand¬ 
ing him, and delivered him over to the charge of Ral Singh. Mean¬ 
while Wazir Khan was contending manfully with the Abyssinians and 
GujraUs, and in this hand-to-hand contest displayed his hereditary 
valour. When the enemy heard of the defeat of Muhammad Husain 
Mlrza and Shah Mirza, tliey turned their backs on the field of battle, 
and valuing dear life more than the chance of conquering kingdoms 
saved their lives by fleetness of foot. At the same time Khan-i 
Kalan performed his part in the action by utterly defeating the sons 
of Sher Khan FuladL And so the field was cleared of all trace of 
the enemy 

Thy servants in the field of battle are like tailors, 

Though they are not tailors, 0 King conqueror of realms i 
By the ell of the spear they measure the stature of thine 
enemies, 

That they may cut them up with the sword, and sew them 
with arrows.” 


After the victory was gained, the Emperor ascended a hill which 
skirted the field of battle, and applied himself to investigating the 
individual acts of prowess of the combatants, when suddenly Ikhtiyar- 
nl inulk, who had been employed in keeping Khan-i A'zam from 
joining the Emperor, when he heard the news of the defeat of the 
.Mirzas, left off blockading the city and made his appearance on the 
open plain with o,000 horsemen. Great commotion was observ¬ 
able among his men, ancj a great hubbub arose, so the Emperor 
ordered a body of men to discharge arrows at them. T'hoy raised 
a terrific shout of “Fa and stretched on tlu‘ dust of 

death the band which was marching in advance of Ikhtiyar-ul- 
mulk. Now Husain Khan was of the number of the very foremost 
in the conflict, so that the Emperor presented him with his 
own orescent oimeter which was the most renowned of cimeters. 

And Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk having broken his bridle fled with one rein, 169 
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till his horse fell into a bed of prickly-plants, like an ass into clay, 
and the swift-footed steed of his life also lost its footing, and became 
the spoil of the Turk of Avenging J>eath. Sohrab Beg Turkman, 
who was pursuing him, came up and seized him. At this juncture 
Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk said : “Young man you seem to be a 'rurkrnan, now 
Turkmans are followers of the blessed *AlI and of his friends.* I am a 
Sayyid of Bukhara, spare me.’' Sohrab Beg replied : ‘ How can I spare 
you? You are Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk. I recognized you and have been 
pursuing you headlong.” With that he alighted from his horse and 
struck his head from his body. Meanwhile some one else went off with 
his horse, so he tucked up the head in his skirt and walked off with it to 
the Emperor, and obtained favourable notice. Nearly 1000 heads fell 
on that battle-field and the Emperor ordered them to make a minaret 
out of those heads,^ that it might serve as a warning to rebels. At 
the ver}^ time that the turmoil of battle with Jkhtiyar-ul-mulk cea.sed, 
the servants of Rai Singh made Muhammad Husain Mirza descend 
from the elephant, and dispatching him with a blow’ wdth a hand- 
spear sent him to the world of non-existence. And they sent his 
head and that of Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk to Agrah :— 

“ Why dost thou tell the story of eloquence ? 

Hear a tale from Death, 

That he may tell to the careless, deaf, and blind : 

To whom I have given, from whom taken strength ; 

How I have bound the hands of kings , 

In what fashion I have laid low palaces. 

That he may tell thee how I break heroes, 

Head and body and neck. 

That when thou hast heard, through pride of power 

Thou mayost not set thy heart on this faithless life.” 

At this time Khftn-i A‘zam came out of the fortress and paid his 
homage to the Emperor, who embraced him, and treated him with 
the greatest attention, and enquired with kindness after his welfare 


1 That is, are ShVahs, not Sunnis. 
> Comp. p. 10. 
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and that of the other Amirs. The Emperor remained five days 170 
at the dwelling of J‘timad Khan. He sent Qutb-ud-din Muhammad 
Khali; with his son Nourang Khan towards Bahronch and Chan* 
panir to exterminate Shah Mlrza; and Khan-i Kalan he ap¬ 
pointed to the government of Patan, and Wazlr Khftn to Dulaqah 
and Danduqah. And Shah Qull Khan Muharram, and Rajaii 
Bhagwan Das, and Lashkar Khan BakhshI he sent off by way of 
Idai towards Agrah and Fathpur, to reduce the district of Hana Udai 
Singh ; and the town of Badnagar' was taken by them. On the 16th 
of Jamada’l avvaP he himself marched from Ahmadabad and en¬ 
camped at Mahrnudabad one of the dwelling places of Sultan 
Mahmud of Gujrat. And from Dulaqah he gave Khan-i A zam and 
the other Amirs perrnissiop to leave that quarter. Mlrza Ghiyas-ud- 
din ‘All Oazwiiii received the title of A^aj Khan, and was 
appointed Diwan and Baklisht of Gujrat. On the 3rd of Jamftda’s- 
sanl^ th(’ Emperor arrived at AJmir. and while staying at Sanganir 
lie appointed Rajah Todarmal (who had remained at Agrah with a 
\ iew to fitting out 1000 vessels and boats) to go and e.xamine into 
the Slate of the revenues of Gujrat. On the 7th of Jamada's-vsanI 
the imperial cavalcade arrived at the metropolis. The whole time 
of his going and coming did not occupy one month and a half. 

On the 25th of this month the rite of circumcision was performed 
on their imperial highnesses the Emperor’s sons. And on the 22nd of 
the month Kajab* the prince Sultan Salim received the tablet of in¬ 
struction from the hand of the Godfearing Mulana Mir Kalan,' 
the traditionalist of Herat (who was an angel in human form, and 
had been instructed by his reverence the paragon of traditionalists 
Mirak Shah bin Mir Jamal-ud-din), and learnt trie lesson “In the 
name of the gracious and merciful God The Merciful-One taught 
the Qur’an.”'^ 


i Bartuujar, Elliot V, 309. 
^ The fifth montli. 

The sixth month. 

* The seventh month. 

^ See Vol. iii, p. 151 Text. 
Al(^l^’fl^ LV, 1. 
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171 In this year the Emperor recalled Miizaffar Khftn, who had 
been appointed governor of Sllrangpur, and appointed him prime 
minister, and gave him in addition to his other titles that of Jura- 
lat-ul*mulk. And the Emperor ordered the debts of Shaikh Mu¬ 
hammad of Bokhara, who was killed in the battle of Pa tan, and of Saif 
Khan, who fell in the last battle of Ahmadfibfid, to be paid out of 
the public treasury. They amounted to a lac of rupees. 

And in this year the Emperor presented a sword to Rftjah Todar- 
raal, when he brought with him a clear balance-sheet of the accounts 
of Gujrat. Then he sent him in conjunction with Lashkar Kh^n 
Bakhshl (whom most of the people of Hind call Sher KhSn) to 
attempt the conquest of Bengal in the service of Mun‘im Khan, the 
Khan Khanan. To Shahr nllah Kambul of LAhor he gave the 
title of Shahbaz Khan, and appointed him Mir-hakhshi, and this 
rhyme was sealed with his name :— 

“ By the blessing of the favours of the Lord of Conjunction 
[ have reached Shahbaz Khan-hood from servitude.” 

At this time Mir Muhassan Razwl returned from an embassy to 
the Dak’hin, and brought suitable presents from the rulers of that 
country. On the 16th of Shavval of this year the Emperor determined 
on a pilgrimage to Ajrair intending to pray for assistance in the 
conquest of Bengal. At the village of D^ilr, which is four cosses from 
Fathpur, his reverence the refuge of direction, and possessor of 
saintship, Khwajah ‘Abd ush-shahld,’ grandson of Khwajah Ahrar 
(may God sanctify his tomb !), made intercession for the release of 
Mirzft Sharaf-ud-dln Husain, but was refused. Although the Emperor 
did not neglect any marks of due honour and respect, and publicly even 
read the Fatihah,"^ still bis reverence felt much grief at the refusal, 
apd went away much saddened. At 7 cossta from Ajmir the Emperor 

172 alighted, and on the 12th of Zl-qa‘dah^ he was honoured with the 
privilege of paying a visit to the blessed burial-place. 


' See Vol. iii, p. 40 Text. 

^ Al Qur’an I. See Sale in loco, 
8 The eleventh month. 
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On the 17th of this month took place the entrance of the earth- 
illumining sun, which is the greatest heavenly body and the light- 
giver of the world, into the constellation of Aries' :— 

“ The body of the Sun, when it comes from the Fish to the Ram. 

The white horse of day makes the black horse of night white 
of one foot.” 

And because of the dignity of this day, which he observed every 
year and passed in joy and gladness, he held a high feast in the 
ancient fashion, and distributed the sum of a lac of rupees to every 
class of person present at the assembly. On the 2.3rd of the month 
Zl-qa‘dah the Emperor marched out of Ajmfr (which in grandeur 
may vie with Constantinople itself), and arriving at his capital he 
set on foot preparations for an expedition to Bengal, and gave orders 
for the building of boats. Of that number one boat was lion-pro wed. 
and another crocodile-prowed. And verily only sea-going vessels 
have such beam and draught. 

Towards the end of the month Zi-ha]jah of this year the Author 
by reason of destiny, which is a chain round the foot of decision, 
having parted with Husain Khan, and come from Badaun to Agrah, 
was introduced at Court by Jamal Khan Qurchi, and the late Galen- 
like physician ‘Ayn-ul-mulk.^ And since in those days the chattels 
of learning had considerable currency, I was dignified with the honour 
of a conversation the moment I came, and was enrolled in the number 
of the attendants at his assemblies. The Emperor made me dispute 
with sages, who boast of their depth of science, and who admit no 
uninitiated into their presence, and was himself the arbiter. By 
the grace of God, and the strength of my natural talent, and the 
sharpness of my intellect, and the courage, which is inherent in 
youth, I overcame most of them. When at the time of presentation 
they described me as follows: “ This worthy of Badaun has 173 
broken the head of HajI Ibrahim Sirhindl,” the Emperor desired 


’ The vernal equinox, the }iour6zi jalaliy the beginning of the 19th year of the 
luihly or era of Akhar. 

< See Vol. lii; p. 104 Text. 
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that I should be presented at once, and his commands were issued to 
that effect. Shaikh Abd-un-Nabi, the Chief (^adr,^ was very much 
offended with me because I had not made use of him to obtain ray 
introduction. He used to take the opposite side to myself in 
disputation, but the proverb came true ' He that is bitten by a snake 
takes opium,” so that enmity by degrees turned into friendship. 

About this time Shaikh Abu l-Fazl, son and heir of Shaikh Mubarak 
of Nftgor. the star of whose knowledge and understanding was 
brilliant, came to Court, and received many marks of distinction. 

In this year a lofty college and high and spacious palaces were 
built on the road to Ajmir. And the cause of this was as follows ^ 
His Majesty’s extreme devotion induced him every year to go on 
a pilgrimage to tliat city, and so he ordered a palace to be built at 
every stage between Agrah and that place, and a pillar to be erected 
and a well sunk at every coss Ever so many hundreds of thousands 
of stags* horns, which the Emperor had killed during the course of hh life 
were placed on these pillars as a memorial to the world. And Mil- 
^hdW ^‘Mile-horn” gives the date. Would that instead of these 
he had ordered garden^ and caravan.sarais to be made ! 

In this year at the instigation of Shahbaz Khan Kambu the 
custom of branding the government horses came into practice. 
And with one stroke of the pen he commanded the appointment of 
tax-gatherers throughout the whole empire, and that lands should be 
held directly from the Crown, as shall be narrated, if Cod (He is ex¬ 
alted !) will. 

In the latter part of the month Qafar* of the year nine hundred and 
eighty-two (982) the Emperor embarked on board the crocodile- 
prowed vessel with the intention of conquering Bengal. The reason 
for this journey was as follows: When Sulaiman Afghan Kararanl 
died, who from the time of Isllm Shah had held the district of 
Bengal and become quite independent, his son Bayazid succeeded 
him for a time, but on account of his bad conduct after a short 


' He held the office from 971 to 980. 

‘ 4n 10 ;i0 atH) > I ^ 000 :a 981, 

" See Blochmann Ain 55. p. 139. 

* The second month. 
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space of time he was murdered by the contrivance of his brother-in-law 174 
Hansu and other Amirs. Then DSud the younger son of Sulaiman^ 
who was his heir, took upon himself the title of king, and omitted the 
custom observed by SulaimSn of sending messages to inform the Em¬ 
peror of his accession to power, and to assure him of his loyalty. 
News of the death of SulaimSn reached the Emperor at the fortress of 
Surat, and he immediately issued a farrmn to the Khan Khanan, 
Mun*ira Khan, who was at that time at Jounpur, to chastise Daud and 
conquer the kingdom of BihSr. The Khan Khanan levied a large 
army, and having seized two lacs of rupees and other goods and 
precious things as tribute settled the matter peaceably, and returned. 
Daud. who was then at Hajlpur, at the instigation of Katlu Khan, 
governor of.. Jagannath, by cunning management in exciting his 
cupidity for an elephant, got his Aralr-uI-Umara Lodi into his 
power and imprisoned him. He had been governor of Orissa, but 
had since taken a hostile course and had assumed independent and 
absolute authority in the Fortress of RohtSs. They tell the story 
that one day Daud went out hunting with a small escort, and that 
Lodi with 10000 horsemen of Sulaiman’s formed the design of put¬ 
ting down Daud. But Daud went back to the city, assembled his 
forces, and scattered Lodi's followers. By his crafty management he 
got Lodi *^into his power, and appropriated all that he possessed. 
Lodi, knowing his death to be'certain, did not withhold his advice 
from Daud. He said: “ Although I know that you will be very 
sorry after my death, and that you will derive no benefit from it, 
still I give you one piece of advice, which if you act upon, you will 
prove victorious. And that is, that you place no reliance upon that 176 
p^ce which 1 effected not long ago by means of two laca of rupees. 

The Moghuls will never let you alone for this trifling sum. 

Be beforehand with them, and make war on them immediately, 
for there is nothing like the first blow.” Daud thought that he had 
an evil design in what he said, and proud of the hollow peace which 
he had made with the Kh&n Khdnan, but which was no better than 
a mirage, he put the devoted Lodi to death. Thus he struck his own 
foot with the axe, and at the same time uprooted the plant of his 
prosperity with the spade of calamity. When the Khan Khandn 
23 
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heard this news, his loaf fell into the butter^ and he turned towards 
Patnah and Hajlpur. Then Daud began to recognize the worth of 
Lodi, and repented of having put him to death; but what was the 
good of it! 

“ The horse of your fortune was under your thigh, 

If you did not make haste, what could one do! 

The dice of life were to your wishes, 

But you played badly, what could one do!” 

Having repaired the wreck and ruin of the fortress of Patnali, 
without even drawing his sword, or a single arrow being fitted to the 
bow, he shut himself up in the fortress. But on account of hi- 
drunkenness and injustice his people deserted from him, until the 
Emperor at the aforementioned date appointed Mlrza Yusuf Khan 
to the command of the army and sent him forward by land, and left 
Shahab-ud-dln Ahmad Khan in charge of Agrah, and himself set off 
by river. The following ncbd't was composed on the occasion :— 

The justice-distributing and religion*protecting Emperor 
The world-con(Juering Jamshid Muhammad Akbar, 

Sat on the back of the sea ; like Sikandar^ 

Both sea and land became subject to him. 

The Emperor took his eldest son with him. The face of the water 
176 was bidden by the number of boats and vessels. And througli 
the congratulations of the Kharwdhd, who are a sort of sailors 
used to the river, and through their shouts and cries in the 
language peculiar to them, the birds of the air and the fish of the 
water w'ere well nigh made to dance. And such a spectacle pre¬ 
sented itself as no words can possibly describe. Every day the Em¬ 
peror used to disembark and occupy himself in hunting, and at night 
he would cast anchor, and would spend it in searching into science 
and poetry, and in recitals and repetitions. 

1 Roebuck’s Proverbs, p. 54. The proverb means “ He w€w in luck.” 

2 Alexander the Great is said to have sailed down to the ooean, and to have 
launched a boat on it—referring to his going down the Hydaspes. See’Arrian 
VI, 3 and Thirlwall’e Hist. Vol. VII, p. 34, Chap LIV near the beginning. 

/ 
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On the 23rd of the month Qatar mentioned above the Emperor en- 
f^amped at PaySg, which is commonly called IlShSbSs, where the 
waters of the Ganges and ^Tumna unite. The infidels consider this a 
holy place, and with a desire to obtain the rewards which are promised 
in their creed, of which transmigration is one of the most prominent 
features, they submit themselves to all kinds of tortures. Some 
place their brainless heads under saws, others split their deceitful 
tongues in two, others enter Hell by casting themselves down into 
the deep river from the top of a high tree :— 

“ Although he committed the crime for the sake of reward, 
lie went to Hell all the same by that road of water.*' 

He laid the foundations of a great building, and left the name of 
that city flahabad. From Banaras he sent Sher Beg Tawachi in 
a very swift vessel to the Khan Khanan. And on the second of the 
month Rabi‘-us-sam^ from a place called Yahvapur, one of the envi¬ 
ron^ of Jounpur, which is the meeting-place of the waters of the 
Ganges and the Gowadl,'^ he had the boats of the Prince, with the 
ladies of the harem, and the judges and justices, towed against the 
stream of the Gowadi and sent to Jounpur. He himself went up the 
river two or three days’ journey, and then returning in accordance 
with a request of the Khan Khanan in the greatest haste towards the 
Ganges, he gave rein to his river-drinking crocodiles. At this halt¬ 
ing-place news arrived of the death of Sultan Mahmud of Bakkar, 
and of Muhib ’All Khan’s having taken possession of that kingdom. 

On the 6th of the aforesaid month the army arrived by land at 
the environs of the city of Ghazipur, and at this halting-place 
1‘timad Khan, Khwdjah Sardiy came to the Emperor from the Khan 177 
Khanan and related at length the state of the army of the Khan 
Khanan, and pressed him to make as much haste as possible. On 
the .seventh of this month Sayyid Mirak Ispahan! a man learned 
in charms, who after the defeat of Khan Zaman^ had lived at Joun¬ 
pur, at the instigation of Naqlb Khan studied a great book of 


i The fourth month. 

Often called Oumti; but the name is properly Gumatiy i. e,, “ havin -cow.s.” 
3 See p. 99. 
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sortilege, and when he had selected the letters and arranged and coni- 
poanded them, the following verse came out as the omen :— 

“ With quickness Akbar through royal fortune 
Will take the kingdom out of the hand of DSud.” 

And it so happened that it turned out just in that way. And on 
his return, when he was encamped at Jounpur, the afore-mentioned 
Sayyid hastened to do homage to the Emperor, and offered him 
another omen. And this verse also came true;— 

“ The news of the victory suddenly comes, 

The head of Daud comes to the Court.” 

The compiler of this epitome was at that time a friend of his, and 
T asked leave of him to study that lore, and he consented. But he 
said that this lore was a special privilege of the Sayyids, and that 
there was a certain condition attached to the matter, which was 
fundamental, and the observance of which was indispensable. At 
last I found out that this indispensable condition was the embracing 
of the (^octrines of the foolish Shl‘ah-s! This sort of omen like all 
omens is a forgery and an invention, for any one who has a little 
thinking power can invent the like of it, as came to my own ex¬ 
perience and was seen by me. And in those days, without the favour 
of the instruetion of the Sayyid, 1 practised it myself. The wiser 
JamI tells us:— 

“ The augur of the time, drunk and a stranger, 

Sets forth his books in this way : 

Not fearing the things of the next world, 

And not asking about the things of salvation, 

Having written some letters, by their side 
And below them written some numbers, 

Having conceived in himself an empty imagination 
Entirely devoid of the ornament of wisdom, 

A trouble to man, and a plague to men of science, 

What is their ;a/ar,* O JaUari Qftdiq, ? 

V 

^ J<xf^ raeans ** charm,” “sortilege.” Ja*fart Qadiq is one of the TmAms, see 
p. 36, nOj 2. There is here a play on the two words of similar sound. 
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Ja‘fari Qadiq is angry with you, 

To the Qadiq-a there is a reproach from the liars. 

It is better that the people of dignity and pomp, 

Who have not their equals in the world, 

Although [these augurs] are for wisdom the talk of the world, 
Should not buy this tinsel of those asses. 

Those jewels which the excellent have strung, 

Those sciences which the learned have sung, 

In the ear of their mind are but wind, 

Their nature is pleased by avoiding such, 

They call them all old and shrivelled [and say]. 

How in a dried up thing can there be any fresh taste V 
I know not what you mean by this ‘ fresh ’— 

Who calls the taste of new wine ‘ fresh * ? 

The pretender who boasts of ‘ freshness * 

Let him spin his warp and woof ‘ afresh,^ 

The old he has lost, and has not got the new, 

The old he has dropped, and has not reaped the new.’^ 

On the 20th of the month Rabi‘-u8-s5nl^ the Emperor encamped 
at Jousa, and there news arrived from the Khan Khanan, that ‘iBft 
Khan NiyazI, one of the great Amirs of the Afghans, who is gener¬ 
ally known as Shuja‘at, had made a sortie from the Fortress of 
Patnah with war-elephants and a considerable force, and had Joined 
battle, and been slain by the hand of a ghuldm of Lashkar Khftn’s. 
And at this time Muhammad Ma‘ 9 um, son of Hashim Kh&n the 
brother of Shahab-ud-dln Ahmad KhSn (who was himself in the 
army of the Khan Khanftn, and his son with the Emperor in the 
fleet) used every day to bring news from that army, and bring 
information from his father to the Emperor. By this means he rose 
to high favour, and the Emp)eror gave him the title of KhSn—till at 
length what insurrections and rebellions did he not raise, what sword 
did he not draw, and what fruit did he not reap ! as shall be related 
in its place, if God (He is exalted I) will. 

On the 10th of this month the Emperor enoamped at the town of 


1 The fourth mouth. 
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Romiii,' one of the dependencies of Bhojpur, an old halting-place. 
From this place he sent QSsim ^All Khan Baqqal to the KhS-n 
KhSnan with a view to asking him what he advised to be done. 

179 He quickly returned, and brought news from thence. When 
the Emperor asked him about Husain Khan, and his brother 
Kuchak Muhammad Khan (who had been appointed to help the 
Khan KhSnan), he, on account of his badness of heart and malevolence 
of disposition, and among other things on account of a grudge which 
he had against him at Badaun caused by the contiguity of their 
jaglrs, said: “The brother of Husain Khan, Kuchak Khan, remains 
in the service, but Husain Khan himself has gone from Kant-ii Golah 
to the neighbourhood of Lak‘nou and Oudh, and is hovering round 
and harrying the Banjar-s.**' The Emperor was very much vexed at 
this bad assistance on the part of Husain Khan, and the etfect of 
his displeasure soon became evident. For, on his return, the Emperor 
would not admit him to Court, and took away his jagtr. At last he 
took his own course, and went to the Mountains of the North, where 
he made war with the infidels, and was wounded. Disabled by this 
wound he came to A grab, where he gave up his soul to the Beloved, 
as shall be afterwards narrated, if the glorious God will. 

On the 16th of this month the Emperor encamped at the halting- 
place of the Khan Khanan near to Panjpaharl, two or three cusses 
distant from Patnah, where are five high towers close together, which 
tlie Indian infidels of former times had raised of baked bricks. The 
Khan Khanan scattered as nisar several caskets full of pearls, and 
brought as presents precious things and valuable silks, which were be¬ 
yond all computation. From this place the Emperor dispatched with 
Khan-i ‘Alam into the midst of the raging stream 300C fully equipped 
horsemen in boats with such ornamentation and display, that at the 
sight of it the eye was rejoiced, and filled with all stores and munitions 
necessary for taking the fortress of Hajlpur, from which place aid used 
to come to the men of Patnah. And-Rajah Kachiti," whose louny and 


1 Tahaqat'i-Akharl (Elliot V', 370) lias Domni. 

^ A tribe whose business it is to be carriers of grain. They are usually left 
unmolested by belligerents. 

3 Tahaj^t-i'Akbari (Elliot V, 377) has Qaipati. 
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strength was such, that for the space of two years he had kept the 
Khan Zaman uselessly employed in jungle-cutting and fighting, 

—and even yet that jungle is not as clear as it ought to be— 180 
was appointed to go to*^ the assistance of Khan-i ‘Alam with a 
following numerous as ants or locusts, and a multitude of horses and 
mares. Then they joined battle having surrounded Hajlpur both by 
land and by water. The Emperor stationed himself on a high eminence 
by the waterside to view the battle But, when on account of the 
distance and the thick smoke it became no longer visible, he placed some 
experienced soldiers in a boat, and in the afternoon sent them towards 
Hajlpur to obtain definite new^s. Then the garrison of the fortress 
set in motion against them 18 boats full of warriors. After a severe 
struggle this handful of men came off victorious against that great 
host, and joined Khan-i ‘Alam. On the other side Fath Khan Barha 
with a, strong body of Afghans was maintaining an obstinate resistance- 
But he fell, and the fortress was taken assault. The heads of the 
chiefs, together with the heads of others, were put into a boat and 
sent to the Emperor, and these he sent into the fort for Daud to 
see, that they might prove to him a warning and a scare. And this 
ninemosynon was composed and pre.sented to his Majesty :— 

“The umbrella of the King of religion for the conquest of 
Patnah, 

When it threw its shadow over the district of Patnah, 

On the spur of the moment the Munshi of thought 
Wrote for its date : Fatk-i bllad-l Fnlndh.’"' 

The next day the Emperor mounted the Panj-paharl to get a com¬ 
prehensive \'iew of the fortre.ss of Patnah, and he reconnoitred it on 
all sides. And the Afglians, making a last stand deterinined to fight 
to the death, kept firing great gun shots, which from a distance of 
3 cos-^es fell into the camp (!). And one shot passed over the head 
of the author, w’ho was in the tent of Sayyid Abd-ullah Khan Jokan 
Begi, governor of Biyanah and Bajilnah. and God (He is exalted!) 
protected me, and gave me some days respite: but 1 do not know 
how long this respite will last 

• “The taking of the town of Patnah.” 80 + 400 s 2 30 + 1 4 

2 -H 400 4- 50 5 = 982. 
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181 ** However much I have wandered about the world of form, 

Adam was sorrowful, and his descendants helpless, 

Every one in his own degree is a victim to sorrow, 

To none is given a passport [of exemption].” 

After the fall of Hajlpur, Baud, although he had 20.000 horsemen 
and fierce war-elephants without number, and powerful artillery, fled 
shaking with terror, and on the night of the 21st of this month he 
got into a boat, and making a free choice of flight set the road to Gour 
as the goal of his cowardice. And Sarhor* Hindi Bengali, who .had 
been the instigator of the death of Lodi, and had received the title 
of Bikramajlt,® placed his treasures in a boat, and followed him. 
And Gujar Khan KararanI (who had the title of Rakn^ud-doulah) 
sent the elephants forward, and himself made precipitately for the 
plain. Great numbers through fear cast themselves into the river, 
and were drowned in the deluge of death. Another body, like mad¬ 
men, threw themselves to the ground from the tower and walls of 
the fortress, and filled up the deep moat with their corpses. Amother 
section were crushed under foot by the elephants in the narrow parts 
of the streets. When the fugitives arrived at the river Panpan, Gujar 
KhSn sent the elephants over by the bridge which they had con¬ 
structed over it, and proceeded on his way. But through the crush 
of people the bridge broke down, and many renowned leaders of the 
Afghans throwing away their baggage and arms cast themselves 
naked into the river, and never lifted again their heads from the whir) 
pool of death. Later on in the evening the Emperor heard of the 
flight of Baud, and entered the city of Patnah, and took ob elephants 
in the city as spoil. The following hemistich on’ves the date 

“The kingdom of Sulaiman passed from Baiid.”'^ 

He left the Khan Khanan in charge of the place, and himself went 
off in jmrsuit of Giijar Khan, who had all the elephants of r)nu(: 


' Tabaqat-i-AJ^arl (Elliot V, 378) tias Sridhar, 

^ Sansk. Vikrama-dxtya. 

MO -I- 30 20 + 60 + 30 -). 10 -I- 40 1 -h 50 + i + 4 4- I + e 1 

200 -K 80 400 = 983. 
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with him. He swam over the river Paiipan on horseback, and ar¬ 
rived at Daryftpur on the bank of the Ganges distant 26 coaBts from 
Patnah, He hastened on by forced marches, and about 400 elephants 182 
fell into his hands, but Gujar Khan escaped. Shahbftz 
Khan Mir Bakhshl, and Majnun Kh&n, who had followed him, went 
7 cosaes beyond Daryapur, and brought word that Gujar KhSn 
had crossed a small river called Balbhiind, and that many of his men 
had been drowned. 

On the 2l8t of the afore-mentioned month the Khan Khanan came 
by water to Daryapilr, and brought all the shipping with him. The 
Emperor remained 0 days at this place. He gave him 10,000 horse¬ 
men as an additional reinforcement from the Amirs who were with him, 
and all the boats which had come with him from Agrah, and having 
increased the allowance of the army in the proportion of 10 : 30 or 
10 : 40, and committed the whole management pf the province of 
Bengal to him, the Emperor left that place and returned to Ghiyaspur, 
which is on the banks of the Ganges. 

On the second of- the month Jamada’l-avvaP of the afore-meh* 
tioned year the Emperor appointed Mirza Yusuf Khan to the com¬ 
mand of the world-traversing camp, and sent Muzaffar Khan with 
Farhat Khan to reduce the fort of Rohtas, with orders that after 
he had taken it, he should leave the post of guarding it to Farhat 
Khan, and himself return to the Court. 

On the 3rd of this month the Emperor came to Patnah, and ar¬ 
ranged the affairs of the place, and took a general view of the build¬ 
ings of Dfiriid. And one of the remarkable things is, that in that king¬ 
dom there are some houses called chappar~band, fetching 30,000 or 
40,000 rupees each, although they are only covered with wood. And 
on the 6 th of this month he went to Jounpur, where he remained 
one month. He placed that place and Banaras directly under the 
royal exchequer, and gave the management of them to MlrzS Mlrak 
Razwl, and Shaikh Ibrahim Sikr! Wal. ' n the 9th of JamSda’s- 
sanP he set out for Dihll the capital. He encamped at Khanpur, 133 
and while staying there QazI Nizam Badakhshi (who was the wisest of 
the wise of Badakhshan and Transoxiaria, and had attained a thorough 

' The filth month. 

The sixth month. 
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acquaintance with the world of purity and the path of (^^uflism, 
and has left behind him a description of a portion of it, by 
the intervention of Firuzah Kabuli (who was one of those born in 
the house of MirzS Muhammad Hakim, and has great experience as 
a student of all kinds of knowledge, and writing, and musical inter¬ 
vals, and whose mental stature is wanting in nothing) came and did 
homage. And “ learned BadnkhshV^ gives the date. QSzI 
Nizftm was presented with a jewelled sword-belt, and 5,000 rupees in 
ready money. And on account of his lofty understanding and readi¬ 
ness of wit he by degrees attained the title of QazI Khan, and after¬ 
wards that of Ghazi Khan; and then he rose to the command 
of 3,000 men, while Firuzah, who was originally in more honour 
than himself, and was a jewel by birth, having beat a disgraceful 
retreat declined from what he was, and his business became reversed. 

While encamped at this place a message came from the Khan 
KhSnftn to the effect, that when Daud fled from Patnah he went to 
Garhi. and having strengthened that fortress and committed it to 
honoured persons devoted to himself, hastened towards Tandah. 
Imiliediately on the arrival of the Imperial army fear overcame the 
garrison, and without striking a blow, they evacuated it and fled. 

In the month Jamada’I-akhir, while the camp was at Shergarh 
(otherwise called Qannouj) a book called Singh^dsan Bnttlsi, which 
is a series of thirty-two tales about Rajah Bikramajit king of Malwa, 
and resembles the Tutyndmah, was placed in my hands; and I re¬ 
ceived his Majesty’s instructions to make a translation of it in prose 
and verse. I was to begin the work at once, and present a leaf of 
my work on that very day. A learned Brahman was appointed to 
interpret the book for me. On the first day I completed a leaf 
lg 4 containing the beginning of the first story, and when I presented 
it, His Majesty expressed his approbation. When the trans¬ 
lation was finished. T called it Ndmah-i Khirad-afzd,^ a name 
which contains the date of its composition. It was graciously 
accepted, and placed in thefLibrary. 


1 4 + l -»• 50 I 10 2 -t- 4 + 000 -f 300 > 10 = 982. 

^ 50 I -I- 40 ^ 5 4- 600 4- 200 -h 4 -I- I -► 80 7 + I = 989. The 

title means “ The book of mental recreation." 
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At this time while at Karauli his reverence Khwajah ‘Abd-ul- 
shahid (God sanctity his spirit!) arrived on his way to Sainarqand 
with a view to taking leave. He said I wish to carry this handful 
of bone> to that spot.” He bound a sword round the Emperor’s waist, 
and again^ prayed for the release of IVllrza 8haraf-ud-dln Husain, 
but was refused. He was very much vexed and said : “ What more 
can I say’ He has lost his Justice anii Mercy^ I pray God that he 
may lose also the gift of Faith." ' As soon as he arrived at Samar- 
qand he was gathered, as he said he should be, to his honoured father 
(<.h>d sanctify theii souls!) 

On the 20th of Jamada’s-sani** while halting at the town of Is- 
kandarpilr news was brought, that Baud having left Tftndah (which 
is situate on the other side of the river Ganges opposite to Gour), 
without striking a single blow had gone towards the extreme desert 
and had arrived at Orissa, and that the Khan Khanan had taken 
possession of Tandah. When the Emperor was cosses distant from 
Agrah he turned towards Dihll the Metropolis, and at the beginning 
of the month Rajab " that mighty city having become the tent of 
his prosperity, he spent some days in visiting the blessed shrines. At 
this time Husain Khan, who had come near to Patyall and Bhongoun 
with the express purpose of paying homage, was not admitted to the 
presence, and his Majesty ordered Shahbaz Khan, Mir Bakhshi, not 
to allow him to come within the rope which was stretched round the 
Emperor’s tent. So he determined to become a Kalandar, and 
gave away to students and worthy people, and those who w^aited at 
the shrine of the late Emperor, and the people of the monasteries and 
schools, whatever he possessed in the way of elephants and camels 
and horses and other military stores. And “Alif! what hast thou ? ” ^ 
came true in his case :— 

“ For all this magnificence of the created world'’ 

B as nothing in the opinion of religious enthusias 

‘ See Vol. iii, p. tO Trxt 

^ Compare p. 174. 

The tliree words are Amftn, A man, and Iman. 

* The sixth month. ♦ The seventh mouth 

To be stripped as bare as the letter alif is proverbial. 

Lit. of “be! and it was.” Somewhat similarly the Creator is often 
caDeil in post-biblical Hebrew “ He vrho spake and the world was.” 
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When this matter was reported to the Emperor, he becoming 
anxious to show him respect, sent him a present of a shawl from 
his own wardrobe, and an arrow from his own quiver, and gave 
orders, that he should keep for one season more the pargannas of 
Kant o Golah, Patyftll &c., (which was a jaglr worth 1 kror. 20 laa 
of rupees), and that the tax-gatherers should not interfere with him, 
and that after he had put his troop on the footing required by the 
dagh omahallah, he should receive a suitable jdgtr. So he, who 
through his extreme liberality and boundless extravagance, far beyond 
his power and resources, was not able to muster 10 horsemen, pro¬ 
crastinating through force of circumstances, at length arrived at his 
jdgtr, and kept trying to conquer (cf. p. 130) the northern mountain^ 
and so left the Court, that his return is still nuhihus :— 

‘ Give gold to a soldier, and he dies for you ; 

Withhold your gold, and he will go forth into the world.’ 

In the beginning of Sha'ban' the Emperor left Dihli for Ajmir. 
While staying at Narnoul Hasan Qull Khan, Khan Jahan. waited 
upon him. Also KhSn-i A'zam arrived by forced marches from 
Ahmadfibad. At the beginning of the blessed month of Ramazan he 
arrived within 7 cosses of Ajmir, and dismounting in his accustomed 
manner made a pilgrimage to the shrine, and presented a pair of kettle¬ 
drums of Baud’s, which he had vowed to the music gallery of his 
reverence the Khwajah Mu‘In (God sanctify his glorious tomb !). And 
daily according to his custom held in that sacred shrine by night 
intercourse with holy, learned, and sincere men, and stances for 
dancing and Quflism took place. And the musicians and singers, 
each one of whom was a paragon without rival, striking their nails 
into the veins of the heart used to rend the'soul with their mouni 
ful cries And dirhams and dinars were showered down like rain¬ 
drops. 

At this time the Emperor appointed Tayib Khftn, son ot Muham- 
186 niad Tahir Khan Mtr-fardghat the commandant of Dihli, with a 
body of tried warriors to go against Chandar Sen. son of Maldeo, 


' The eighth month. 
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who was oppressing the faithful in the neighbourhood of Joudpur 
and Siwanah. On the arrival of this army he withdrew into the 
jungles, which were full of many trees, and fled. 

In the middle of the blessed month of Ramazan the Emperor, 
dismissed Khani A‘zam to Gujrat, and arrived by continued forced 
marches at Fathpur at the end of this month. 

Jn this year he sent Shah Qull Khan Muharram, and Jalal Khan 
QurchL and several others of the Amirs to reduce the fortress of 
Siwanah.' which was hejd by the grandsons of M&ldeo. Jalal Khan, 
who \\ as one of the confidential friends, was the most complete master 
of mirth and wit, and it was not easy for any one else to acquire such 
a hold on the Emperor’s disposition by force of companionship, as 
this man did. He fought manfully, and attained the grade of 
martyrdom. And in his case the saying came true : “ He enjoyed 
this world, and won the next.” When Shahbaz Khan Kambu came 
there, he in a very short time got possession of the fortress. 

In this year the Emperor sent Mir Gesu Bakawal [Begi] to 
examine into the affairs of Sultan Mahmud of Bakkar, and to 
guard the fortress of Bakkar. 

In this year there was in Gujrat both a general pestilence and 
also a dearness of grain, to such an extent that one man of jaivarl 
sold for 120 tankas, and numberless people died. 

And in this year Hhwajah Amina, the absolute Wazlr, surnamed 
Khwajah-i Jahan. answered the summons of God at Lakhnou at the 
time of the return of the army from Patnahl And Qabuhi a poet 
in the height of his pomp and greatness composed this ruha'i :— 

“ Thy door is Alexander’s wall to people of merit. 

Why do they say ‘ 0 Gog !’ when thy army it is. 

Tn thy generation all the signs of the Day of Judgment 187 
are manifest, 

Thou art Antichrist, and Khwajah Amina is thy ass.”^ 
Although he was a very by-word for stinginess to such an extent 

' In Rajputana about 60 miles N, W. of Joudpur. 

. AUmaelh-uirdaijal, the false Christ, is according to ^lusaimSD tradition the 
same whom the Jews call Ham^Mdshtah hen Ddvid. He is to appear first 
between Iraq and Syria, and to be riding upon an ass. ’ See Sale's Prelim. Disc. 

See. IV. 
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that he used to eat up ^he remains of his evening meal, still in the 
line of getting things done for those who made petitions to the Em 
peror, whether they were strangers or friends, his equal was not to 
be found in the world. Whenever he wished to accomplish an affair 
for any one of the courtiers, he used to settle it for a bribe of gold, 
at the same time he caused to be given to himself by the Emperor 
a pashft-tail, a kettle-drum, and the titles of Khan and Sultan, and 
whatever jag%r he asked for he got it as a gift. And whatever man 
of learning or excellence came from Transoxiana. or Khorasan. or 
‘Irftq, or Hindustan, he caused him to be endowed with a heavy sum 
of gold from the imperial treasury. Through his exertions also the 
Amirs were able to afford a great expenditure, and even to the othei* 
courtiers he allowed pecuniary assistance to each in proportion to 
bis state. For instance, for Hafiz Tashkandl, who was one of the 
disciples of Rashid Mula ^I^am-ud-dln Ibrahim Asfarayani (?) (who 
was without equal ‘n the line of Arabic erudition, and who wrote a 
commentary on the 8urah-i Muhammad' (peace be upon him !) from 
which his Cufi ecstasy may clearly be recognized) he obtained from 
the Emperor and the Amirs about 30,000 or 40,000 rupees. Even¬ 
tually he went to Mun‘im Khan, Khan Khanan, with perfect appoint¬ 
ments, and thence he started well supplied with gold to go to the 
•sacred Makka in the year nine hundred and seventy-seven. When he 
returned home he died. 

Among the Avitty sayings is the following. Hftjl Ibrahim of 
Sarhind, who was proud and rude, and quarrelsome and conten¬ 
tious in argument, at one of the Emperor’s select assemblies at the 
time of the presentation of the Tafsiri Hafiz by Mirza Mudis, who 
was a master of religious philosophy,* asked “ How is Musa^ de- 
188 olined and “what is the root of the word?’* It so happened 
that the Mirza could not manage to answer as he ought to have 
done, and so to the people, brute-beasts as they are, the superiority 
of Haji Ibrahim became an acknowledged fact. And this i.s but 
one of the many injustices of the time :— 


1 Al^ur’Sn XLVII. 

^ See Blochmeuin, p. 541. nott 
^ Moses. 
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“ On account of their love of quarrelling some people 
Have lost themselves in the street of hopelessness. 

Every science, they have learnt in the college, 

Will ruin and not profit them in the grave,*’ 

And when the Emperor asked the QfizI’s son Shukr, whom he had 
m€wie QazI of Mat’hura, “ Why do not you join in the discussion V* he 
answered: “If Haji Ibrahim were to ask how to decline what 

answer should I give ?” His Majesty very much applauded this 
speech. A matter of ten years has passed, from that time to 
this, and all that assembly of arguers and disputants, whether 
honest enquirers or shams, consisting of more than*^ a hundred people, 
not one of them now sees' [the light of the sun], but all their faces 
are under the veil of “ Every soul tasteth death :— 

The grass is grown on the site of their dwelling. 

It is as though they were gone to a rendezvous. 

Of the tribe of dreg-drinkers none but us remain, 

Bring the wine, for we are the only survivors—that’s some¬ 
thing!” 

And now', when in conformity with [the Arabic saying] “ A favour, 
when thou hast lost it, thou recognizest,” I call to mind these 
my companions, a blood-stream of sorrow flows from my woe-begone 
eyes, and one laments and wails and says: “In this abode of sor¬ 
row would that they had remained a few days longer, for in any 
case they were an advantage! But now all personal intercourse 
with them is precluded” :— 

“ To be in a prison in the company of friends 
Is better than to be in a garden with strangers.” 

But as for me this crushed gnat, this copied picture, what cure 
have I, save the wound of disappointment and secret wail, may God 
forgive the past, and have mercy on the future :— 

1 Jeeus. 

2 Comp. Text p. 226, 1. 1. and 234, 1. I. 

^ Comp, o/ B\4-novr^i. 

* A1 Qur'an iii, 182 ; xxi, 36 ; xxix, 57. 
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189 * Lo! some we loved, the loveliest and best 

That Time and Fate of all their Vintage prest, 

Have drunk their Cup a Round or two before, 

And one by one crept silently to Rest/’* 

In this year a new idea came into his mind for improving the culti¬ 
vation of the country, and for bettering the condition of the raiyats. 
All the pargannas of the country, whether dry or irrigated, whether in 
towns or hills,-in deserts and jungles, by rivers, reservoirs, or wells, 
were all to be measured, and every such piece.of land as, upon culti¬ 
vation would produce one kror of lankaa, was to be divided off, and 
placed under the charge of an officer to be called Krort, who was to be 
selected for his trustworthiness, whether known or unknown to the re¬ 
venue clerks and treasurers, so that in the course of three years all the 
uncultivated land might be brought into cultivation, and the public 
treasury might b^ replenished. Security was taken from each one 
of these officers. The measurement was begun in the neighbourhood of 
Fathpur. One kror was named Adftmpur, another Shethpur, another 
Ayyubpur, and so on, according to the names of the various pro¬ 
phets. Officers were appointed, but eventually they did not carry 
out tjie regulations as they ought to have done. A great portion of 
the country was laid waste through the rapacity of the Krorts, the 
wives and children of the raiyats were sold and scattered abroad 
and everything was thrown into confusion. But the krorls were 
))rought to account by R§jah Todar Mai, and many good men died 
from the severe beatings which were administered, and from the 
tortures of the rack and pincers. So many died from protracted 
confinement in the prisons of the revenue authorities, that there was 
no need of the executioner or swordsman, and no one cared to find 
them graves or grave-clothes. Their condition was like that of the 
devout Hindus in the country of Kdmrup, who having dedicat-. 

190 ed themselves to their idol, live ^or one year in the height of 

1 Omar Khayyfim, trannl. Fitzgerald, p. 5 . The recension quoted by our 
Author gives the following;— 

Alas ! for my friendil are all gone from hand, 

One by one they are become low at tlie foot of death. 

They became weak-headed in the wine-party of life. 

And became drunk one moroetit before us.’* 
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luxury, enjoying everything that comes to their hands; but at the 
end of the period, one by one they go and assemble at the idol temple, 
and cast themselves under the wheels of its car, or offer up their heads 
to the idol. The whole country, with the exception of those lands held 
immediately from the Crown {Khdlii^ah were held by the 
Amirs as jagir: and as they were wicked and rebellious, and spent 
large sum.s on their stores and workshops, and amassed wealth, they 
had no leisure to look after the troops, or to take an interest in the 
people. In cases of emergency they camt; themselves witii some of 
their slaves and Moghul attendants to the scene of the war; but of 
really useful soldiers there were none. Shahbaz Khan,* the Mir 
Hakhshl, introduced the custom and rule of dngh n rnahall, which had 
been the rule of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Khilji, and afterwards the law 
under Sher Shah. It was settled that every Amir should commence 
as commander of twenty (Bistl), and be ready with his followers 
to mount guard, carry messages, &c., as had been ordered; and 
when according to the rule he had brought the horses of his twenty 
troopers to he branded, he was then to be made a commander of lOd 
(Cadi), or of more. They were likewise to keep elepliants, horses, 
and camels in proportion to their command (rnatK^ab). according to 
the same rule. When they had brought to the muster their new con¬ 
tingent complete, they were to l>e promoted according to their merits^ 
and circumstances to the post of commander of 1000 (Hazdri), or 
i^OOO (I)uhazarl), or even of 5000 (Panjhazan), which is the highest 
command ; but if they did not do well at the musters they were to be 
degraded. But notwithstanding this new regulation the condition 
of the soldiers grew worse, because the x\nurs did as the}^ pleased. 

For they put most of their own servants and mounted attendants 
into soldiers’ clothes, brought them to the musters, and performed 
everything according to their duties. But when they got their jaglrs 
they gave leave to their mounted attendants, and when a new emer¬ 
gency arose, they mustered as many ‘borrowed’ soldiers as were requir¬ 
ed, and sent them away again, when they had served their purpose. 
Hence while the income and expenditure of the manrabddt 191 
remained in aiatu quo, ‘dust fell into the platter of the helpless 

* On the text of this passage see Blochinann, p. 242, notv 2. 

25 
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soldier,* so much so, that he was no lonj^er fit for anything. But from 
all sides there came a lot of low tradespeople, weavers and cotton- 
cleaners, carpenters, and green-grocers, both Hindu and Miisalman, 
and brought borrowed horses, got them branded, and were appointed 
to a command, or were made Krons, or Ahadxs. or DakhiUa^ to some 
one; and when a few days afterwards no trace was to be found of the 
imaginary horse and the visionary saddle, they had to perform 
their duties on foot. Many times it happened at the musters, before 
the Emperor himself in his special audience hall that they were weigh¬ 
ed in their clothes with their hands and feet tied^ when they were 
found to weigh from to 3 man more or less : and after inquiry it 
was found that they were all hired, and that their very clothes and 
saddles were borrowed articles. His Majesty then used to say ‘With 
my eyes thus open 1 must give these men pay, that they may have 
something to live on.” After some time liad passed away His 
Majesty divided the Ahadls into dxiaspah,^ niitiaspah. in 

which latter case two troopers kept one liorse togetbei. and 
shared the stipulated salary, which amounted to six rupees : — 

“ Lo! see all this in my day, but ask no questions.’’ 

And this bazaar became much frequented, but the bhop c»t leal 
military-service^^ was deserted. But notwithstanding all this His 
Majesty’s good luck overcame all enemies, so that large numbers of 
soldiers were not very necessary, and the Amirs had no longer t«> 
suffer from the inconvenient reluctance of their followers.^ 

In this year Mundm Khan, Khan Khanan. sent Hajali Todar Mai 
with orders to go in pursuit of Daud towards Orissa, and Majnun 
192 Khan Qaqshal to go towards G‘horag’hat, and went himself to Katak 
Banaras, in which strong fortress Daud, after his llight horn Tandah, 
was endeavouring to sJiut himself up, and commenced operations against 
him. Majnun Khan at 0‘horag’hat fought first of all against Sulaiman 

I On these two terms jee Blochm., p. 231. 

^ That is, having respectively one horse, two liorses, and a half share in a 

horse. 

Kufih = Kama* “girdle.” Thus Kanhbandi — Kamarhan(t\ “military 
service.” 

♦ Turki means a servant, but not a royal one. 
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Mankli the ja^r-ddr of that district, who was distinguished for 
the number of his forces, the greatness of his pomp, and his excessive 
valour. Him he cast into the dust of death ; and the QSqshSl part}^ 
took so many of the enemy that they were unable to carry them off; 
and the wives and families of the Afghans fell into their hands. Then 
Majnun fCh^n asked the daughter of Sulaiman Mankli in marriage 
for his son, who at the present time in the service of the Emperor 
ranks among the Amirs Next making war in the neighbourhood of 
G’horag’hat with the sons of Jalal-ud*din Sur (who once on a time 
nad had the khutbah read, and coin struck in that district) they 
with the assistance of the zamlndars of that district defeated him. 
and pursuing him to Tandah took possession of the fortress of Gaur. 
Mu‘in-ud-dln Ahmad Khan Farankhudl and Majnun Khan kept guard 
over Tandah, and awaited the news of the Khan Khanan's victory, 
until after the defeat of DSud, [and] the publication of the news 
of the Khan Khanan’s return, the Afghans retired into the jungles and 
effectually hid themselves. 

Rajah Todar Mai, who had been sent in pursuit of Daud, in 
conjunction with Muhammad Qull Khan Barlas, and .Muhammad Quii 
Khan Toqyal,’ and Muzaffar Moghul reached Gwalyar^ a dependency of 
Bengal by continuous marches from Madaran. Daud went 10 cosses 
forward from that place and gathered a large force together [at] a place 
called DarlnkasarJ,^ and fortified Rohirpur.'* Meanwhile Junaid, 
uncle’s son of Daud (who was renowned for valour and bravery. 193 
and had formerly served under the Emperor, but had fled from 
Agrah to GujrSt, and from Gujrat came to Bengal), arrived at the 
confines of RlnkasSrl^ and wished to form a junction with Daud. 


i Perh&ps this ought to be To<]jbal which is the name of a Chagtif tribe. • 

It should probably be OwSUparah (note by Editor). Elliot, p. 385 has 
OawSlpara. 

* Probably a corruption of dar Rinhaedri^ “ in Rinkasarl.” Elliot, V, p. 385, 
has DinkasSri. TLe confusion between ^ Rt :> D emd ^ F, as also between other 
letters which resemble one another is frequent in MSS., and printed editions, 
especially in the case of proper names. 

* This ought to be Harpiir, see Blochm., p. 375. 

^ Here the word seems to be spelt correctly. 
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RSjah Todar Mai sent Mirza Abu-1 Qasim, who is surnamed 
Tamklii,^ together with Nazar Bahadur to attack him. But these 
two were defeated by him and returned with broken reins to the 
Rajah. Then the Rajah went in person to oppose him, and he being 
unable to withstand him took refuge in the jungle. Thence the 
Rajah went to Medinlpur, where he remained some.days. At that 
place Muhammad Quil Khan Barlas fell sick, and passed to the 
world of eternity. His loss was a great cause of weakness to the 
Imperial forces. Then he returned from Medinipur to Madaran.^ 
At this place Qiva Khan Gang, being offended with the Amirs 
without any just cause, retired to the jungle. Rftjah Todar Mai 
wrote an account of his doings to the Khan Khanaii. and remained 
at Madaran. The Khan Khanan sent Shahim Khan Jalair. and 
Lashkar Khan, Bakhshi (who was once called ‘Askar Khan and 
afterwards Astar Khfin), with others to the assistance of the Rajah. 
They joined the Rajah at Bardwan. Then he went off alone, and 
pacified Qiya Khan, and brought him back. Afterwards he marched 
by way of Madaran and came to Bajhorah. While at Borchin news 
arrived that Daud had left his wives and family at Katak Banaras. 
and was busy making preparations for war. The Khan Khanan 
came in haste to oppose him. and formed a junction with the Rajah. 
The Afghans surrounded their camps with a moat, and fortified it 
194 On the 20th of' Zl-1 qaViah of the year nine hundred and eighty- 
two (982) the armies were drawn up in the neighliourhood of Bajhorah. 
and MangalusI* elephants were arranged on botli sides. Such a 
tremendous battle took place, that the tongue of the pen is unable 
to do justice to the description of it. When the elephants of Daud 
(all of which were fed on good grass and were madder than can be 
imagined) were put into motion, the Khan Khanan ordered the 
swivel guns, and cannon which were mounted on carriages in front 

1 Another reading is Ohatngin, Elliot, V, p. 385 has Namaki. Blochm., p. 470 
gives Namakin. 

^ In Jahinftbfid, a parganna of the Hugli district, between BardwSn and 
MedinlpOr, Blochm., p. 375. 

See Blochm., p. 375. Elliot, V. p. 386 has Jiturj. 

* The elephants of Mangalus were famous for their great size, and their 
white colour. See Viiller’s Dictionary. 
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of the line, to open fire upon them. Upon this some of the re¬ 
nowned elephants, which were advancing, turned tail, and some of 
the veteran leaders of the Afghans were mown down by the cannon¬ 
ade. At this juncture Gujar Khan, who was leader of the advance 
^uard of Daud, made a sharp attack on Khan-i-* Alam, and KhwSjah 
Abd-ullah, and Kanjak^ Khwajah, and Sayyid Abd-ullah Chogan 
Begi, and Mlrza All ‘Alam Shahl, who composed the vanguard, 
and in the first charge put them to flight and drove them in on the 
.-l^fam«A^-corp8, of which Qiya Khan Gang was the leader. Khan-i- 
Alam, leader of the vanguard bravely held his ground, and was 
killed. The -corps was thrown into confusion, and driven 

hack on the main-body,*'^ where the Kh$n Khanan with the other 
inountain-like Amirs had stationed himself, and the main-body was 
thrown into utter confusion and rout. However much the Khan 
Khanan exerted himself to stay the panic, and restore order, it was 
ill in vain. At this moment Gujar Khan came up, and showered 
blow upon blow on tiie Khan Khanan, who being without a sword 
was obliged to parry the cuts of Gujar Khan’s sword with his whip, 
till at last the horse of the Khan Kfiftnan being frightened by the 196 
elephants became unmanageable and bolted with him, and his rider, 
losing all command, struck the foot of his dignity against a stone and 
got a fall. He went at full speed for 3 or 4 coasea on the pretext of 
collecting the fugitives, and the Afghans pursued him part of the way. 
Then Qiya Khan Gang and some others of the archers* surrounded the 
Afghans on every side, and pouring showers of arrows upon them, 
riddled their ranks like a sieve. The affair had reached such a pitch 
that neither friends nor foes had any longer strength left in them to 
move, when suddenly from the bow of destiny an arrow reached a 
mortal part of Gujar Khftn, who was riding at full speed, and 
brought him to the ground. His soldiery seeing themselves without a 
leader fell into utter confusion, and turned their backs on the field, 
and many of them were slain. At this moment the standard-bearer 

* Another reading is Kajak KhUn KhwSjeth, Perhaps the name is Kljak, 

^ A Turk! word meaning **sixty.’* It is applied to a force placed at the 
head of an army between the advanced guard and the general, De Courteille, 

DxcU Turk, -Orient, p. 31. 

^ Ohul, a Hind! word. ♦ This word is Turku 
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of Khan-i-‘Alam' brought his standard to the Khfin KhSnSn. 
Soon after this event news of the death of Gujar Khan reached 
Mun im Khan,^ and he turning his horse rallied some of his men and 
poured a shower of arrows on the enemy, whose souls like moths 
began to flit from their emptied bodies. Rajah Todar Mai, and 
Lashkar KhSn, and the other Amirs, who had taken their stand on 
the right of the Imperial army attacked the left of the enemy, of 
which Tsrna ll Khan AbdSr, surnamed KhSn Khfinan, was leader. 
At the same time Shahim Khan Jalair, and Payandah Muhammad 
Khan Moghul and other leaders of the Imperial left attacked the 
right wing of the Afghans, where Khan Jahan, commandant of 
Orissa, was stationed. On both wings they drove the enemy back on 
the main-body, where Daud was stationed with the other chief 
Amirs of the Afghans. His elephants were so irritated by the arrows 
that they turned round on his own ranks and threw the whole 
line into confusion. At this moment the standard of the Khan 
196 Khanan shone from afar as a sign of victory, and news of the death 
of Gujar Khan reached Daud, and his resolution was shaken, so 
that :— 

‘ To save what he could he gave his body to flight. 

He was content to receive his soul as spoil.”* 

and most of the mountain-like elephants moving like clouds lie gave to 
the wind, and that proverb became true ‘‘ one. aoldior flees, and it is 
all over with the soldiery/' 

The KhSn Khanftn remained some days at this place to heal his 
own wound.s, and those of his men. And Lashkar Khan, who had 
been mortally wounded, joined the host (lashkar) of the Father of 
all flesh.* Meanwhile DAud in his flight had reached Katak 
BanSras^ so the Khan Khanan sent Rajah Todar Mai. with >ShAhim 
Khan Jalair, and Qiyfi Khan, and Sayyid ‘Abdullah Khan, anjd 

' He had just been killed. See above. 

^ The KhSn Khinan. 

This expression is common in Persian for “ escaping with one’s life.’’ Comp, 
the Hebrew expression Jer. xxi, 9, &c. 

* /. e., died. 

^ In the centre of Orissa. Tabaqaf^-i Akbari. It commonly known n? 
CiUtack, 
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Muhammad Qull Khan Toqyal, and Sa‘ld Khan BadakhshI in 
pursuit of him, and promised to follow them himself as soon as his 
wounds were healed. This army marched as far as Kalkal-g’hSti. 
Baud and the rest of the Afghans held Katak Banaras, and finding 
the wide field of honour to be contracted around them, determined 
to fight to the death, and made energetic preparations to with¬ 
stand the siege. When the Khan Khanan heard news of this, he 
set off in person for Katak Banaras and alighted on the banks of 
the Mahanadi.' and brought forward proposals of peace. After 
considerable opposition and difficulty it was settled with the Amirs 
that Baud should come and have an interview with the Khftn 
Khanan. Peace was renewed on a firm basis and it was decided 
that a reasonable portion of the wide kingdom of Bengal, 
in conformity with the advice and consent of the Amirs, should 
be assigned to him. On the day appointed a royal feast in 
the style of Jamshid and Afridiin was arranged, and the Amirs took 
their profier places in accordance with their ranks, and the troops 
were drawn up in splendid array at the door of the audience-pavilion. 

On the other side‘the officer^ of Bengal with a pomp and grandeur 
like Solomon's came out from Katak Banaras with the chieftains 19' 
of the Afghans, and entering the camp of the Khan Khanan 
proceeded towards the audience-pavilion. The Khan KhSnSn 
with the greatest humility and respect practised all the 
< eremonies of reverence, and even advanced half way down the 
pavilion to meet them. When they met. Baud loosed his sword and 
laying it before the Khan Khanan said, “ Since it brings wounds 
and pain on such wortlyv men as yon, I am sick of war.” The 
Khan Khanan gave the sword to one of his body-guard, and taking 
Baud’s hand led him to a cushion and made him sit down by his 
side, and made the most kind and fatherly inquiries. All kinds of 
food and drinks and sweetmeats wme served, and the Khan Khanan 
pre^fled him to partake of the dainties, and entertained him with 
ijreat good humour and graeiousne.ss. After the removal of the 
dishes they proceeded to busine.ss. and drew up a treaty. Then 
the Khan Khanan sent for a sword with a jewelled belt out of his 

' On which Cuttack stands. The word mean*^ “preat river.” The name 
In the printed text is a blunder. 
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own stores, and binding it on Baud’s waist said, Since you have 
chosen the path of loyalty, accept this sword on the part of the 
Emperor. As for the district of Bengal, a farmdii will be forwarded 
to you, in accordance with the request which I shall make.” Then 
showing him every courtesy, and making him a great variety of 
precious gifts, he dismissed him. Thus the meeting passed off in all 
friendliness and good-will. On the 10th of the month Qatar in the 
year nine hundred and eighty-three (983) the Khan Khanan arrived 
at Tandah the capital, whence he wrote a despatch to the Emperor 
containing an account of all that had happened. The Emperor sent 
him in return a farmdn worded in accordance with his request, 
together with a present of gorgeous robes of honour, and a jewelled 
sword-belt, and an Arab horse and a saddle and bridle, and com¬ 
mitting once more the affair of Bengal to his sole charge lie en¬ 
trusted the reins of independent power to the hand of his capacity. 

198 On the 16th of the month Jamada'-s-sanS (1-awwal) ot this 
year his reverence the pole-star of pole-stars, the depository 
of spiritual guidance, and refuge of saintships (successor to that 
godlike Ghaus,^ that divine pole-star, Shaikh Muhi-ud-dln ‘Abd-ul- 
qadir JllanI) Miyfin Shaikh Baud Jahni Wal^ passed from this 
transitory world to the garden of Eden, and '*0 Shaikh Ddud 
was found to give the date. And the author found the following 
mnemosynoii: “ Perfection of wisdom}'' 

After the Emperor’s return from his journey to Ajmir in the 
month Zi-ul-qa‘dah of the year nine hundred and eighty-two (982) 
the building of the ^IbddaGkhdnah, consisting of four halls, near the 
new palace in Eathpur, took place. An account of the details 
thereof, since it would not be devoid of prolixity, will, if the glorious 
God will permit be written on a suitable occasion. 

It was during these days that Abu-1-Fazl, son of Shaikh iMubarik 
of Nagor, came the second time to Court. He is now styled 


‘ Any one of the seven A6ci<5b spirits which circle round the world, and are 
the servants of the seven Imsms, is called a Ghana. 

2 See VoL iii. p. 28 of the text, 

3 11 + 300 + 10 .».‘600 -|.4-hl-»-6-h4-»-6 + 30 + 10 = 982. 
i20-»-40-hl -»-30-»-l-»-400 + 4-»-60-»-400-»-20-l-l -h5 = 982. 
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\Alldml. He is the man that set the world in flames. He lighted 
up the lamp of the Qabdkis, illustrating thereby the story of the 
man who, because he did not know what to do, took up a lamp in 
broad daylight,' and representing himself as opposed to all sects, 
tied the girdle of infallibility round his waist, according to the 
saying: ‘ He who continually takes the offensive, does not com 
mit himself as to his true opinions.” He laid before the Emperor a 
Commentary on the Ayat-id^Kurst^^ which contained a good many of 
the subtleties of the Qur’an; and though people said it was written by 
his father, Abu-l-FazI was much praised. The numerical value of the 
letters in the words Tafslr-i-Akbati;’ gives the date of the corn- 
position. But the Emperor praised it, chiefly because he expected to 
find in Abu l-Fazl a man capable of teaching the Mullas a lesson 
(whose pride certainly resembles that of Pharaoh), though this expec¬ 
tation was opposed to the confidence which his Majesty had placed 
in the author of these pages. 

The reasor of Abu-l-FazPs opinionativeness and pretensions to 
infallibility was this. At the time when it was customary to get 
hold of, and kill such as tried to introduce innovations in religious 
matters (as had be^ the case with Mir HabshI and others), Shaikh 
‘Abd-un-nabI and Makhdum-uI-Mulk, and other learned men at 
Court, unanimously represented to the Emperor that Shaikh Muba- 
rik also in as far as he pretended to be Mahdl* belonged to the 199 
class of innovators, and was not only himself damned, but led 
others into damnation. Having obtained a sort of permission to 
remove him, they despatched police officers to bring him before the 
Emperor. But, when they found that the Shaikh with his two sons 
had concealed himself, they demolished the pulpit in his prayer- 
room. The Shaikh at first took refuge with Salim ChishtI at 
Fathpur, who was then in the height of his glory, and requested 

^ Our writer means that he preferred the lamp light of human reason to the 
sunlight of Revelation. 

A1 Qur'an II, 256. 

“Commentary of Akbar’s time.'* 400 80 60 10 -h 200 1 20 

^ 2 + 200 10 = 983 

* The Imam Mahdl, who, like Elijah the Tiahbite of the Jews, is to be the 
forerunner of the Messiah. 

26 
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him to intercede for him. Shaikh Salim, however, sent him money by 
some of his disciples, and told him it would be better for him to 
go away to Gujrat. Seeing Salim took no interest in him, Shaikh 
Mubarik applied to Mirza ‘Aziz Kokah,^ who took occasion to praise 
to the Emperor the Shaikh’s learning and voluntarv poverty, and 
the superior talents of his two sons, adding that Mubarik was a most 
trustworthy man, that he had never received lands as a present, and 
that he himself could really not see why the Shaikh Svas so much 
persecuted. The Emperor at last gave up all thoughts of killing the 
Shaikh. In a short time matters took a still more favourable turn: 
and AbU“l*Fazl, when once in favour with the Emperor (officious as 
he was, and time-serving, openly faithless, continually studying the 
Emperor’s whims, a flatterer beyond all boun^ls). took every oppor¬ 
tunity of reviling in the most shameful way that sect whose labours 
and motives have been so little appreciated, and became the cause 
not only of the extirpation of these experienced people, but also of 
the ruin of all the servants of God, especially of Shaikhs, and pious 
men, of the helpless and orphans, whose livings and grants he cut 
down. He used continually to say : — 

“ 0 Lord, sent down a Proofs for the people of the world ! 

Send these Niinrods*"^ a gnat as big as an elephant! 

These Pharaoh-like fellows have lifted up the hand. 

Send them a Moses with a staff, and a Nile!’’ 

And when in consequence of his harsh proceedings mi.series and 
misfortunes broke in upon the UlntnJa, (who had persecuted him and 
his father), he applied the following Ruba i to them :— 

’ J have set fire to my barn with my own hands, 

200 As I am the incendiary] how can I complain of my enemy ! 

No one is my enemy but myself. 

Woe is me! I have torn my garment with my own hands.’' 

And when during disputations people quoted against him the edict 

' ALbar’s fo.ster brothi'r. 

^ That is one capable of giving the UUnna a lesson, meaning himself. 

Nimrod and Pharaoh are proverbial for their pri<l<*. Nimrod was killed by 
a gnat, which crept through the nose to his brain. 
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uf aiiy Mujtahid,^ he iiaed to say : “0 don’t bring me the arguments 
of tills -vveetineat-seller, or that cobbler, or that tanner!” He 
llioughfc liiniself capable of giving the lie to all Shaikhs and Ulama. 

Ill tlie year nine hondred and eightV'three (983) the buildings of 
the 'Ibaddt khamh were completed. The cause was this. (JFor 
niatiy years previously the Emperor had gained in succession re¬ 
markable and decisive victories. The empire had grown in extent 
from dav to day; everything turned out well, and no opponent was 
left ill the whole world. His Majesty had thus leisure to come into 
nearer contact with ascetics and the disciples of his reverence [the 
latej Mu in,^ and passed much of his time in discussing the Word of 
kJod and the word of the Prophet.* Questions of (^ufi-ism, scienti- 
he discussions, enquiries into Philosophy and Law, were the order of 
the day. His Majesty spent whole nights in praising God : he conti. 
nuaily occupied himself in pronouncing Yd huway^’ and Yd hddld in 
which he was well-verserl. His heart was full of reverence for Him, 
wlio is the true (;livei, and from a feeling of thankfulness for his 
past successes he would sit many a morning ’ alone in prayer and 
meditation on a large flat stone of an old building which lay near 
the palace in a lonely spot, with his head bent over his chest, gather¬ 
ing the blis> of the early hours of dawn. When then he heard that 
Sulaiman Kararani, governor of Bengal, used every night to offer up 
the prayers in the company of some 150 persons consisting of re¬ 
nowned Shaikhs and Llama and used to remain in their society 
till morning listening to commentaries and exhortations, and then, 201 
after ottering up tlie morning prayers, would occupy himselt in 
iState-business, and the affairs of the army, and of his subjects ; 
and that he had his appointed time for everything and never broke 

' A man of infallible authority in hiei explanations of the Musalman law. 

Like most of the great Jewish Rabbis, there were among the oldest many 
who plied a trade at the same time. 

' shaikh Mu‘m-ud-dm Chishti Sigizi of AjmFr. 

^ The Qur’an. 

■+ rraditional .sa^ ings of Muhammad’s. 

5 ••(.) He (God) ! ’ 

“ O Guide ’ ” 
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through his good rule»; and when also news arrived from Badakh* 
shfin of the coining of Mlrza Sulaiman, who was a prince of Cuff 
tendencies, and had become a ^akih-i'hal,^ and a Murid: for these 
urgent reasons he had the very cell of vShaikh *Abd-uIlah Niyaz! 
Sarhindl (who had formerly been a disciple of Shaikli IslSm 
ChishtI, but had afterwards joined the circle of Mahdeva)^ repaired, 
and built a spacious hall on all four sides of it. He also finished 
the construction of the tank called Anuptaldo.^ He named that cell 
the 'Ibddai-khanah, which became by degrees 'lyadat-khdnah, and 
Mulla Sheri composed a qoQtdah on the subject, of which the follow¬ 
ing is a verse :— 

In these days I have seen, united with the wealth of Qariln. 

The ritual of Pharun, and the buildings of Shaddad.” 

On Fridays after prayers he would go from the new chapel of the 
Shaikh'uMslam, and hold a meeting in this building. Shaikhs, 
Ulama, and pious men, and a few of his own companions and atten¬ 
dants were the only people who were invited. Discussions were car¬ 
ried on upon all kinds of instructive and useful topics. One day 
Jal&l Khfin Qurchi, who was my patron, and the means of intro¬ 
ducing me to Court,^ in the course of conversation and disputation 
made the following statement to. the Emperor: “ When I went to 
Agrah to see Shaikh Ziya-ullfth, son of Shaikh Muhammad Ghous. T 
found that poverty had taken such a hold on his household, that one 
day at a meeting he asked for some sers of pulse. Part of it he 
202 used for his own food, part he gave to me, and the other part 
he sent to his household.*' The Emperor was m.uch impressed on 
hearing this, and sent for Shaikh Ziya-ullah with a view to show¬ 
ing him kindness. He assembled a party in his honour at the 
*IbddcU’khdnah, and every Thursday evening he invited Sayyids, 
Shaikhs, UlamS, and Amirs. But ill-feeling arose in the company 

1 One who attains the state of ecstasy and close union with God. 
i diva. That is he had Hindu-ized. 

i HindCtetSn! Anup = Sanskrit Anupama “ incomparable ’*; and (aldo corrup¬ 
tion of taldb^ from Sanskrit ta^Aga ** pond:’* 

^ Another reading is *IhArat, The meaning is obscure, 
b Seep. 175. 
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about the seats and order of precedence, so His Majesty ordered 
that the Amirs should sit on the east side, the Sayyids on the west, 
the Ulama on the south, and the Shaikhs on the north. His Ma¬ 
jesty would go from time to time to these various parties, and con¬ 
verse with them, and discuss philosophical subjects. Quantities of 
perfume were used, ancl large sums of money were distributed as re¬ 
gards of merit and ability among the worthy people who obtained 
• n entry through the favour of the Emperor’s courtiers. Many 
hue books which had belonged to ‘Itimad Khan Gujratl, and had 
been acquired in the conquest of Gujrat, were placed in the imperial 
library, but were subsequently brought out. and distributed by the 
Kmperor among learned and pious men. Among the rest he gave 
?ne a book called Anwar- uhmashkut, in amplification of one section 
of the Mnshkul-ul-anwar; and, which was a very good thing, he gave 
to the Amirs by way of pay some things which they called Irmaa,^ 
i. e , destruction of enemies.” All at once one night the vein of 
the neck of the Ulama of the age swelled up, and a horrid noise and 
confusion ensued. His Majesty got very angry at their rude be¬ 
haviour. and said to me, “ In future report any of the Ulama who 
talk non.sense and cannot behave themselves, amd I shall make him 
leav(' the liall ’ 1 said gently to A(;*af Khan, • If I carried out 

this order. mo>t of the Ulama would have to leave,” when His .Ma¬ 
jesty sijdd(‘nly asked what I had said. On hearing my answer he 
was higldy pleas(‘d. and mentioned my remark to those sitting near 
him. He used to summon Makhdum-ul-Mulk Moulana ‘Abd ullah 
Sultanpun to that assembly, in order to annoy him ; and would 203 
set up to argue against him HajI Ibrahim, and Shaikh Abii-1- 
Uazl, then a new arrival, but now the prime leader of the New’ Re¬ 
ligion and Faith, or rather the infallible guide and expositor together 
with several other new-comers. His Majesty used to interrupt the 
Moulana at every statement, and at a hint from him his companions 
also would int(;rfere with interjections and observations, and would 
tell queer stories about the Moulana, and exemplified in his person the 
verse^ of the Qur’an. • And some of you shall have life prolonged to 

• See {• J'>S. and 250. Surely in the latter place {n. 5) he is wrong 

in readme (ahih with /zafai 
\M 72 
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a miserable age.*’ Among other stories Khan Jalan said that be liad 
heard that Makhdum-ul-MuIk had given a fativd, that the ordinance 
of pilgrimage was no longer binding, hut even hurtful. When 
people had asked him the reason of his extraordinary fatwd, lie had 
said that the two roads to Makkah, through Persia and over Oujrat. 
were impracticable, because people in going by land' had to suffer 
injuries at the hands of the Qizilbashis} and in going by sea tliey 
had to put up with indignities from the Portuguese, whose pass 
ports had pictures of Mary and Jesus (peace be upon Him !) stainped 
on them. To make use. therefore, of the latter alternative would 
mean to countenance idolatry; hence both roads were closed. 
Another tale was that of Makhdum»ul-Mulk’s device for avrnding 
payment of the legal alms due upon his wealth. Towards the 
end of each year he used to make over all his property to his wife, 
but before the year had run out he took it back a^ain.'^ It is said 
that he practised some other tricks of whicli even the Israelites 
would have been ashamed. Stories were told one after another about 
his meanness and shabbiness, and baseness and worldliness, and op¬ 
pression, all which vices were exhibited towards holy and deservin!^' 
men, especially those of the Panjftb, and which one by one came to 
light, verifying the saying: “There is a day when secret.s shall be 
disclosed,*’* They told also other stories founded upon his villainy, 
sordid disposition, and contemptible conduct, and they ended by de- 
204ciding that he ought to be shipped off nohm volens to Mak¬ 
kah. When he was asked if he thought that pilgrimage was a 
duty for a man in his circumstances he said “iVo ./’*'’ At this time 
Shaikh ‘Abd-un-Nabi was rising into power, while the star of the 
Moulftnft was fast sinking. The Emperor on account of his great 


* /. e., by Persia. 

* The Shi*ah8 of Persia. So named from their red caps, see Fraser’s novel 
KazuJrhlkBh. 

3 Alms are due on every surplus stock or store which a Sunni pcssossp': at the 
end of a year, provided that surplus have been in his possession for a whole 
year. Blochm., 173, note 1. 

* A1 Qur*5n LXXXVI, 9. 

t He meant to say he was poor, and thus refuted the charges brought against 
him, Blocbra., p. 173. 
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reverence and respect for the Shaikh used to go from time to time 
to his house to hear lectures on the Traditions^ of the Prophet, and 
once or twice he even stood before him without his shoes and 
made the eldest Prince attend his school to learn the [collection of| 

40 ahddis by the renowned master MaulSna ‘ Abd-ur-Rahman Jftml 
(God sanctify his glorious tomb!). And one of his follies was this, 
that although he boasted of being learned in Tradition, and claimed to 
be a Hftfiz, and an Jmam in this glorious science, yet he taught the 
Tradition “ The prudent course {kazam.) is to hold an evil opinion 
of others/* with a dotted kM, and an undotted rg (kharam), when 
every child knows that it is spelt with an undotted M, and a dotted 
z Years passed in this way until, when the Emperor’s 

heart became alienated from him, and troops of Mullas were being 
turned away, Mirza ‘Aziz Kokah^ reminded him of this fact; His 
proficiency in the science of kadis, of which he boasted, reached 
such a pitch, and the result was that vou raised him to such a rank, 
and now at this juncture counterfeit morals, as well as counterfeit 
dogmas have shown themselves in him, (^od preserve us from 
want after plenty! ” 

About this time His Majesty entrusted the work of translating 
the book Haiwat-ul-Jmitvdn to Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl, a book which 
Naqib Khan often used to read before the Emperor, and uscmI to in¬ 
terest him in its subject-matter. And Shaikh Mubarik'^ translated 
it into Persian. 

In this year His Majesty gave orders that the Aimaks^ of the 
whole empire should not be let off by the krorls^ of each i^nruanna. 
unles.s they brought the jarman in which their grants, subsistence 
allowances, and pensions w'ere described, to the (^adr for inspection 
and verification. For this reason a large number of worthy people 
from the extreme east of India as far west as Bakkar |on the 
Indus] came to Court. If any of them had a powerful protector 
in one of the Amirs, or near friends of His Majesty, he 205 
1 Called hodiB, pi. ahadle. 

He bore the title of KhUn-i ^Alarn, 

^ Father of Abu-1-Fa*l. 

* Al-Badfloni uses the word Ant>nh in the sense of Airnah-darany 'holders of 
grant-lands.* 

^ Revenue officers, 50 calle<l h(H-ause each was put over a kror of darn^. 
Blochm., p. 13. 
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could manage to get his affair settled: but such as were destitute of 
such recommendations had to bribe Sayyid ‘ Abd-ur-rasul, the 
Shaikh’s head-man, or make presents to his chamberlains, door¬ 
keepers, and sweepers, in order to get their blanket out of the mire. 
Unless, however, they had either strong recommendations, or had 
recourse to bribery, they were utterly ruined. Many of the 
Aimahs, without obtaining their object, died from the heat caused 
by the crowding of the multitudes. Though a report of this came 
to the ears of His Majesty, no one dared to take these* unfortunate 
people before the Rmperor. And when the Shaikh, in all his pride 
and haughtiness, tpok his place upon his official seat, and influential 
Amirs introduced to him in his audience-hall scientific or pious men, 
the Shaikh used to receive them in his infamous manner, cominsf 
forward and paying respect to none. And after much asking, beg¬ 
ging and exaggerating he allowed, for example, a teacher of the 
Hiddyph^ and other college books. lUO Btga/is more or less; and 
though such a man might have been a long time in possession of 
more extensive lands, the Shaikh took them away. But to men of 
nd renowrn to low fellows, even to Hindus, he granted lands for the 
first time Thus learning and learned men fell from day to day 
into lower estimation. Even in the very audience-hall, when after 
midday prayers he sat down on his throne of f)iide, and wa.shed his 
hands and feet, he took care to ,spirt the water, which he had used, 
on the head and lace and gaiments of the great Amirs, and courtierh 
of high degree who were near, and made no exception. And they 
with a view to helping the poor suppliants bore all this, and con¬ 
descended to fawn on him, and flatter and toady 1dm to his heart’s 
content, so that eventually they got back all that he had received from 
them :— 

“ When a rustic bedomes a judge,^ 

He wills such decrees, that they will kill him.” 

Never in the time of any Emperor had such absolute power been 
206 given into the hand of any (,’adr. 


1 book on Law. Tb^word means “ Guidance.” 
‘ Jack in office. 
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About this time the Emperor appointed me as an Imam, and 
directed me also to undertake the office of marking the imperial 
horses with the brand. He gave me no very considerable travelling- 
expenses and ordered me from the first to act as mancabddr com¬ 
manding twenty in bringing horses to the brand. Shaikh Abu-l-Fazl 
was treated in the same way, so that we were, as Shabli said with 
respect to Junaid,‘ (God bless their spirits!) “both baked in one 
kiln.” Yet he, at once making a successful beginning, worked so 
strenuously at the ddgh-7(,‘makalli business, that he managed by 
his intelligence and time-serving qualities to raise himself to a 
mariQab of two thousand, and the dignity of IVdzir. While [, from 
my inexperience and simplicity, could not manage to continue in the 
service; and this piece of satirical poetry, whi(di one of the Sayyids of 
Anju composed in reference to his own circumstances, came to my 
mind ;— 

“ Thou hast made me a courtier and commander of twenty. 

Let not my mother know* of my nothingness.” 

J reflected that there were still hopes of securing contentment (that 
best of possessions!) by means of a madad L-ma*dsh, which would 
enable me to retire from the world, and apply myself to study and 
devotion, while free from the cares of the world :— 

“ Seek not worldly pomp, let go transitory happiness, 

The pomp of Religion is enough, and the happiness of Islam 
for thee 

but this was not easy. In the month of Shawwal in the year nine 
hundred and eighty-three (983), on my applying for leave of ab‘ 
sence, it was refused, but the Emperor excused my inspections of the 
horses. Still through the unfriendly disposition of the Gadr, and the 
uupropitiousness of the times he only allotted to me a tenure to the 
amount of 1000 biga/is of land, which in that iron age appeared to be 

equivalent to the fief of a commander of twenty. It was styled aWo 

in the farmdn a madad-i'ma'dsh. I represented that with this small 
tenure 1 could not afford to be alwaj^s in attendance on the 

Court, to which the Emperor replied that he would also give me 

subsidies and presents during the marches. And Shaikh ‘Abd-un- 

‘ Two of the principal saints of ialam. 

27 
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207 Nabi said that no person of my quality had received from him 
'so large a grant of land. As for the presents which I was pro¬ 
mised, though twenty-two years have elapsed since my hopes were 
raised, I have received them but once or twice, and the rest have 
been concealed behind the veil of fate and have fallen like leaves to 
the ground. These fine promises were nothing better than a baseless 
mirage. I have performed services without rewards, and undergone 
useless restraints, from which I can now be relieved only by the good- 
humour of destiny :— 

Either faithfulness, or news of union with thee, or the death 
of the rival. 

The playfulness of fate will do one of these three things.’' 

‘ We are content with the decree of God, are patient under His trials, 
and thankful for His favours ’- 

“ In any case I must give t^nks, 

If I may never be in worse plight than now !” 

And this qiVah of Fazull of Baghdad, who composed it in reference to 
Hairatl of Samayqand, when he was in the favour of Shah Tahmfisp, 
is expressive of the vain hopes of your humble servant:— 

“I am from the dust of Arabia, and Hairatl from the kingdom 
of Persia; 

Both of us have sought our desire in uttering our words. 

We have found from two benefactors the desire of our hearts. 

Ho a glance from the king of Persia, I from the king of 
Arabia.”' 

Since the world, and what is in it, is known to me, my hopes are 
fixed on the Creet^r, who helps his servants, that at the last all may 
be well, and that the seal of the matter may be in the felicity of 
Religion What is with you will pass away, what is with God 
is eternal :— 

“ This is our hope from the mercy of our Greator, 

That Thou wilt not make hopeless those who hope.”'^ 


I /. e. God. 

^ A1 Qur’an xvi, 98. 

» Comp. P8, cxix, 4J9. 
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The first of the questions which the Emperor asked in these days 
was this : ‘ How m^ny freeborn women may a man legally marry by 
ntkaJi The lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by the 
I'rophet. The Emperor thereupon remarked that in early youth 
lie had not regarded the question and had married what num> 208 
her of women he pleased, both freeborn and slaves, he now wanted 
to know what remedy the law provided for his case. Most 
expressed their opinions, then the Emperor remarked that Shaikh 
‘Abd-un-Nabi had once told him that' one of the Mujiakidn^ 
had allowed as many as nine wdves. Some of the Ulama pre¬ 
sent replied that the Mujtahid alluded to was Ibn Abl Laila, 
and that some had even allowed eighteen from a too literal 
translation of the verse of the Qur’an “ Marry whatever women 
you like, two and two, and three and three, and four and four;” 
but this interpretation is rejected. His Majesty then sent a 
message to Shaikh ‘Abd-un-Nabl who replied that he had merely 
wished to point out to the Emperor that a difference of opinion 
existed on this point among lawyers, but that he had not given a 
jalwd. in order to legalize irregular marriage proceedings. This 
annoyed His Majesty very much. ‘’The Shaikh,” said he, “told 
me at that time a very different thing to what he tells me now.” 

He never forgot this. 

After much discussion on this point the Ulama, having collected 
every Tradition on the subject, decreed, first that by mui*ah [not by 
nihddjt] a man might marry any number of wives he pleased: and 
secondly, that such mul'ah marriages were allowed as legal by Imam 
Malik. The Shfahs, as was well-known, loved children born in 
mutah wedlock more than those born of nikah wives, contrary to 
the Sunnis or Ahl-i «lama'at. On the latter point also the dis- 
cussion became rather lively, and I would refer the reader to my work 


' See p. 203, noU 1. 

^ IV. 3. 

^2-h2-»'3-t‘3-f4^4=:i8. The Mujtahid who took nine, interpreted it 
2 *f 3- 4 = 9. The usual interpretation is “ two or three or four.” 
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entitled Ifajat-vr-rashid,^ in which the subject is briefly discussed. 
But to make things worse, Naqib Khan fetched a copy of the Muimffn 
of Imam Malik, and pointed to a Tradition in the book, which the 
Imam had cited as a proof against the legality of MuVah marriages. 

Another night QazI Ya‘quh, Shaikh Abu-l-FazI, Haji Ibrahim, 
and a few other Ulama were invited to meet His Majesty at tlu* 
house near the Anuptaldo tank. Shaikh Abu-l-Fazl had been sc 
lected as the opponent, and laid before the Emperor several Tradi¬ 
tions regarding MuVah marriages, which his father had collected, 
and the discussion commenced. At this juncture the Emperor sent 
209 for me also, and asked me what my opinion was on this subject. 
I said: “The conclusion to be drawn from so many contradict¬ 
ory Traditions and sectarian customs is in a word this:—Imam 
Malik and the Shiahs are unanimous in looking upon MuVah 
marriages as legal; Imam Shafi‘i and the great linam^ (the mercy 
of God be on them both!) look upon MuVah marriages as illegal. 
But should at any time a Qazl of the Malikl sect decide that 
a MuVah is legal, it is legal according to the common belief, even for 
kShafi‘Is ai¥i Hanafis. Every other opinion on the subject is idle 
talk.” This pleased His Majesty very much Qazl Ya'qiib said 
something unintelligible. I reminded him that, when a matter is 
doubtful, it is generally in the power of the Qazl to decide. “So 
w hat do you say about it ?” And in reference to this appeal of mine 
1 brought forward the question of reading the Faiiliah according to 
the martyred ImSm, and 1 adduced many other confirmations, and 
as briefly as possible the story of the going of Shaikh Biha-ud-dln 
Zakaryal of Multan to Baghdad to visit the Shaikh of Shaikhs 
Shihab-ud-din Sahariirdi ((h>d bless the spirits of them both!), and 
of that great man’s beginning to read the Fdtihah according to the 
Shafi‘1 school, and of the suspicions of the ordinary Ulama against 
them, and of the bringing forward of Traditions which allowed it, 
and of the matter being eventually decided by the Qazls of Dihll. 
So I maintained that it is allow'able. Then Qazl Ya‘qub helplessly 

' A copy of this work is to he found among tlie Persian MSS. of the 
As. Soc., Bengal. Blochyn.y p. 104, note 2 

^ Hantfah. 
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said after me : What shall we say ? God be praised it is allowed.” 

The Emperor then said, “I herewith appoint Qazi Husain ‘Arab 
Malik! as Qazi before whom I lay this case concerning my wives, and 
you Ya‘qub are from this day suspended.” This was immediately 
obeyed, and Qazi Husain on the spot gave the decree which made 
MuVah marriages legal. The veteran lawyers such as Makhdum- 
ul-Miilk, Qazi Ya‘qub, and others, were the losers by this affair, and 
from this moment their power began to wane. The result was that 
a few days later Maulana Jalai-ud-dln of Multan, who was a pro¬ 
found and learned man, whose grant had been transferred, was 210 
ordered from Agrah,^ and appointed Qazi of the realm. Qazi 
Ya‘qub was sent to Gaur as district Qazi. From this day forward 
the road of opposition and difference in opinion lay open, and 
remained so until His Majesty was appointed Mujtahid of the 
Empire : and so on. and on, and on, until he reached any degree of 
exaltation ! 

At this time Shaiitn ‘Abd-un-Nabi and Makhdum-ul-Mulk were 
ordered to examine into the matter, and to decide the amount of 
tax to be levied on Hindus, and jarmdns were issued in all direct¬ 
ions ; but this order quickly disappeared like a reflection on the 
water. 

In these days His Majesty once asked how people would like it, 
if he ordered the words Allah Akbar to be cut on the Imperial 
seal, and the dies of his coins. Most said that the people would 
like it very much, but Haji Ibrahim objected, and said, that the 
phrase had an ambiguous meaning,^ and that the Emperor might 
substitute the verse of the Qur’an Lazikrulldhi Akharu,^ because it 
involved no ambiguity. But the Emperor was much displeased, and 
said it was surely sufficient, that no man who felt his weakness 
would claim Divinity; he merely looked to the propriety of the 
words,—how could it be reasonable that his meaning should be so 
distorted ? 


' To Fathpur Sn^rl. 

^ ‘God is great,’ or ‘Akbar is God.’ 

^ To commemorate God is the greatest thing. 
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In this year, before the decision about MuVah marriages, the 
Emperor appointed Sayyid Muhammad, Mir 'Adi, for whom he 
entertained the highest respect, to go to Bakkar, and presented him 
with one of his own swords, and a hbrse, and a dress. Some time 
after arriving there he died (the mercy of God be upon him !). 
After his death a dreas came into vogue, which to this day has 
never looked well on any one’s figure, one would say that it was 
as bizarre as the age! Some people mentioned that Haji Ibrahim 
of Sar^ind had given a jaitoa, by which he made it legal to wear 
red and yellow cloths,* quoting at the same time a Tradition as 
211 his proof. On hearing this the Mir 'Adi in the imperial presence 
called him an accursed wretch, abused him, and lifted up his stick 
to strike him, when the HajI by some subterfuges managed to get 
rid of him. 

During this year there arrived at Court Hakim Abu-l-Fath, 
Hakim HumSyun (who subsequently changed his name to Humayun 
QuU, and lastly to Hakim Human), and Nur-ud-dln, who as poet is 
known under the name of Qar§r!. They were brothers, and came 
from GllSn, near the Caspian Sea. The eldest brother, whose manners 
and address were exceedingly winning, obtained in a short time 
great ascendancy over the Emperor. He flattered him openly, 
adapted himself to every change in the religious ideas of His Ma¬ 
jesty, or even went in advance of them, and thus became in a short 
time a most intimtate friend of the Emperor. 

Soon after' there came from Persia Mulla Muhammad of Yazd, 
who got the name off Yazidl, and attaching himself to the Emperor 
commenced openly to revile the Cafwhah^^ told queer stories about 
them, and tried hard to make him a Shrah. But he was soon left 
behind by Bir Bar—that bastard!—and by Shaikh Abu-I-Fazl, and 
Hakim Abu-l-Fath, who successfully turned the Emperor from 
Islam, and led him to reject inspiration, prophetship, the miracles 
of the Prophet and of the saints, and even the whole law. so that I 
could no longer bear their company. Their eventual fates shall be 
told, each in its proper place, if God (He is exalted !) will. 

> Such as woman may ose. Blochm, 

^ Ck>mpanions of Mahomel. 
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At the same time His Majesty ordered QazI JalSl-ud-dIn, and 
several Ulama, to write a commentary on the Qur'an; but this 
led to great dissentions among them. 

Deb Chand Rajah Manjholah—that fool!—once set the whole 
Court in laughter by saying that Allah after all had great respect 
for cows,* else the cow would not have been mentioned in the first 
chapter of the Qur’an.^ 

His Majesty had also the early histor}^ of IslSm read out to 
him, and soon began to think less of the Cakahah. Soon after, the 
observance of the five prayers, and the fasts, and the belief in every¬ 
thing connected with the Prophet, were put down as vain superstit¬ 
ions, and man's reason, not tradition, was acknowledged as the only 
basis of religion. Portuguese priests also came frequently; and His 212 
Majesty enquired into the articles of their belief, which are based 
upon reason 

“ Whatever imagination their intellect invents, 

God laughts at the intellect of people of that creed." 

And ivL this year the Eniperor sent for Shaikh Badr-ud-din to 
come to the 'lhadat-khanah. He was the son of Shaikh Islam 
Chishtl. He wais much given to prayer, and having given up all 
attendance on princes, had become his father’s successor, and had 
found favour with God, and become a recluse, and occupied himself 
only in fasting, zeal, repeating God’s name, exercising poverty, and 
reading the Qur’an. Since the old customs of respect in sitting, rising, 
and speaking were no longer observed by him. he committed many 
breaches of etiquette, and other misfortunes coming in succession, 
after three or four years, without saying anything to any one, he left 
the Court in sheer disappointment and despair, and went to Ajrair, and 
thence to Gujrat, where he took ship alone to make a pilgrimage 
to Makkah There he fasted, till he obtained spiritual union with 


‘ He meant to imply that the Qur’fin agrees with the Vedas in reverence 
for the cow. 

^ Swrat-ul-baqarah, the “Sura of the heifer.” It is really the 2nd Sura, but 
the 1st is only an introduction Similarly Ps. ii is quoted as “ the 

first Psalm.” Acts, xiii, 33 (Codex D). 
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God, and in the hot air with naked feet performed the circuits, so 
that he attained the honour of reaching the heavenly Ka‘bah, and 
enjoyed union with the Lord of Glory^ (0 God make me a partaker 
thereof!) : — 


0 Kamal thou art gone 

From the Ka‘bah to the Door of the Friend. 

A thousand times Afrln /* 

Thou art gone like a mai. 

In this year a learned Brahman, Shaikh B'hawan, had conie from 
the Dak’hin and turned Musalman, when His Majesty gave me the 
order to translate the AVharhan. Several of the religious precepts 
of this book resemble the laws of Islam. As in translating I 
found many difficult passages, which Shaikh B’hawan could not 
interpret either, I reported the same to His Majesty, who ordered 
Shaikh FaizI, and then Haji Ibrahim, to translate it. The latter, 
213 though willing, did not write anything. Among the precepts of the 
AVharhan there is one which says that no man will be saved 

unless he reads a certain passage. This passage contains many 

times the letter I, and resembles very much our La illdh ilia* 
lldh. Besides I found that a Hindu under certain circumstances 
ma}' eat cow-flesh; and also that Hindus bury their dead, but do 
not burn them. With such passages the Shaikh used to defeat 

other Brahmans in argument, and they had in fact led him to em¬ 

brace Islam (God be thanked for this!). 

In the month 8ha‘ban^ of this year Gulbadan Begum, daughter of 
Babar Padshah anc paternal aunt to the Emperor, who had, in the 
year nine hundred and eighty-two (982) in company with Sallmah 
Sultan Begum daughter of Nur-ud-din Muhammad Mirza (who was 
formerly wife of Bairam Khan, Khan KhandUy and afterwards 
entered the Haram of the Emperor), left Agrah for Hijaz and 
tarried one year in Gujrat, and attained that felicity,* and thus per- 

‘ 1. e.y he died at Makkah. 

Bravo ! 

^ The eighth month. 

^ That is, reached Makkah. 
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formed the four pilgrimages.’ On her return, she remainefd another 
whole year at ‘Aden through shipwreck, and arrived in Hindustan 
in the year nine hundred and ninety (990). And from that time 
it became an established practice for five or six years that one ot 
the nobles of the Court was made Leader of the pilgrims, and a 
general permission was given to the people, so that at great public 
expense, with gold and goods and ricli presents, the Emperor sent them 
on a pilgrimage to Makkah. But this was afterwards abandoned. 

In this year Mirza Sulaiman, who from the time of the reign ot 
Babar had held absolute rule over Badakhshan—after that his pro¬ 
mising son Ibrahim Mirza had been slain in war with Fir Muhani 
mad Khan Uzbek in Balkh, and the decease^ of Wall Ni‘mat 
Begum, and after that various acts of a perverse and rebellious nature 
had taken place on the part of ShAh Rukh Mirza, son of Ibrahim 
Mirza, who had gone into rebellion with a view to usurping the 
whole government of Badakhshan—first of all came to Kabul 
hoping to obtain help from Mirza Muhammad Hakim.- When 214 
his hope failed to be realized, he requested that an escort 
might be given him to conduct him through the dangerous districts 
as far as the Indus. The Mirza met his request with the greatest 
urbanity and politeness, and appointed him an escort, which deserted 
him at the first stage and returned to Kabul, and in accordance 
with:— 


“ May it not be that thou remain long In this world 1 
For old age is humiliation, and nonentity,” 

taking his daughter with him in full confidence in God he travelled 
into Hind, alone and unattended. At several places the Afghans 
opposed his progress b^^ force of arms; but the Mirza, showing the 
most intrepid bravery, and wounded with an arrow, after a hundred 
troubles arrived at the river Indus. Thence he sent two or three 

♦ 

horsemen, men born in his house, with a petition to the Court. 
Then the Emperor sent 50,000 rupees and abundant other necessar- 


Kerbela, Kum, Mashhad, and Makkah. 

For jaxij read faut^ 

^ Brother of Akbar, and Commandant of Kabul. 
28 
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ies, and a team of horses of pure 'Iraqi breed by the hand of Agha 
Khan the treasurer to give the MirzS an honourable reception. And 
before this Rajah Bhagvvan Das, governor of Lah5r, in accordance 
with a jarmdn had gone to the Indus to meet him, and was showing 
him day by day suitable hospitality. The Amirs and governors also of 
every parganna and town on the way, in accordance with the recog¬ 
nised laws of hospitality promoted his wish to go forward. In this 
manner they brought the Mirza [to the Court]. 

Meanwhile A'zam Khan‘ (who is also called Khan*i A‘zam) was 
sent for from Gujrat to appear at the Court, with which, command he 
hastened to comply, and did homage at Fathpur on the 4th of Rajab* 
in the year nine hundred and eighty-three (983). One day he 
broached the subject of the new regulations about branding horses, 
and the management of tax-collecting, and of contracting for the 
army, and of the distressed condition of agriculturists and other 
acts of oppression. Everything that he knew about these things he 
mentioned with unqualided disapprobation. For some time the 
Emperor, from old habit, could not endure this unpleasant plain- 
215 speaking, and ordered that for some time he should be forbidden 
the royal presence, and appointed officers to prevent any of 
the nobles from visiting him. After some days he sent him to 
Agrah, that, closing the door of egress and ingress in the face of 
mankind, he might practise the retirement of a monastic solitude 
in his own garden. Now Mirza Sulaiman having arrived at Mattra-^ 
by continued journeys from Labor, Tarsun Muhammad Khan, and 
Qftzl Nizam Badakhshl (to whom the Mirza had given the title of 
Qazl-Khfin, and who had obtained from the Court the title of Ghazl- 
Khan) came from the great Amirs to meet him. On the 15th of Rajab 
Mirza Sulaiman reached the neighbourhood of Fathpur ; and first of all 
the nobles, and magnates of the Court, and the pillars of the State, 
and afterwards the Emperor himself, with the assembled Amirs 


Viz., MlrzS 'Asiz Kokah, son of Atgah Kh5n. His mother was Akbar’s 
wetnurse, so that, however much Aziz might offend he was seldom punished. 
Akbar used to say, ** Between me and Aziz is a river of milk which I cannot 
cross.'* Blochm., pp. 321, 325. He was appointed governor of Gujrit in 979. 
^ Th^ seventh month. s N. W. of Agrah. 
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went out five cosses to meet him. Aad on that day 5,(K)0 
elephants, some with housings of European velvet, and some with 
Turkish cloth of gold, and some with chains of gold and of silver, 
and with black and white fringes hung on their heads and necks, 
were drawn up in line on both sides: also Arabian and Persian 
horses with golden saddles of like splendour. And between each 
pair of elephants they placed a car of cheetahs with golden collars, 
and coverings of velvet and fine linen, and an oxen-car with fillets of 
embroidered gold. And the whole face of the wilderness, in this 
manner, became like a vision of Spring, and the desert and hill- 
country like the reflection of a tulip-bed. And when he saw the 
Kmperor afar off, he alighted without hesitation from his horse, and 
ran forward to meet him with salams. The Emperor with polite¬ 
ness quickly descended from his saddle to the ground, and would not 
permit hifrrto pay any of the formal acts of politeness, and custom¬ 
ary humiliations. After embracing him he remounted, and ordered 
that he should ride with him, and occupied himself in making the 
kindest enquiries after his welfare. In the palace [called] .Anuptalao^ 

(the door, walls and interior of which they had furnished with 
figured canopies of gold cloth, and splendid carpets, and golden 216 
vessels and all other kinds of furniture in abundance) he gave him 
a place by his side on the throne of Sultanate, and also summoned 
the Prince, his son, and introduced him to him. After they had 
tinished their repast he granted his request for assistance, and pro- 
jui'icd him aid with such money and troops, as might enable him to 
reduce Badakhshan, and liad apartments prepared for the Mirza in 
tlie tower of the Hatyapul,^ where was the Naqarah-khdnah.^ Of an 
evening he used often to go to the ibddat-khdiuih, and hold converse 
\\ ith the Shaikhs and sages and cultivate ecstacy, and sometimes loud 
shouts were heard proceeding from him : and prayer with the con¬ 
gregation was never neglected by him. One day, after leading in 
all the other prayers, I considered that I had said sufficient prayers 
when the Mirza objected to me that I had not recited the Fati}Mh, 

* See p, 204. 

‘ The ‘ Elephant Gate,* compare Blochmann'a A%n-\ Akbari, 505. 

^ A sort of gallery generally above the gate-way, where the kettle drums 
are beaten at certain hours. 
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I said: “In the time of the Prophet (God bless him, and give him 
peace !) the reciting of the Fatihab after the prayers was not custom¬ 
ary; and some of the traditions have pronounced it to be of (question¬ 
able authority.” He said : “ Do you mean to say theii that those 
w ho read it are not in the region of knowledge, nor wise men ?” 
] replied : “ We have to do with the Written Law, not with [possible] 
forgeries.” The Emperor after this commanded that I should recite 
it. I complied, although I showed him the Tradition which pronoune 
ed it as questionable.’ 

At this time [the Emperor] revived an old Chaghatai custom. 
For some da 3 ^s, in order to exhibit it to Mirza Sulaiman, they spread 
royal tables in the Audience-hall. And the officers of high gradc^ 
gathered the soldiers together, and took to themselves the trouble 
of arranging the customary food. But when the Mirza departed, 
all these [revived custom .j departed too. 

Khan Jahan, commandant of the Pan jab, was ordered to take 
with him 5,000 warlike mounted archers, and putting himself at the 
service of the Mirza to go to Badakhshan, and deliver the country 
from Mirza Shah-Rukh and hand it over to Mirza Sulaiman and then 
return to Lah5r. But as a matter of fact the aspect of affairs took 
a somewhat different complexion. 

For meanwhile news came that Mun‘im Khan, Khan Khanan, after 
making peace with Daud in the midst of the rainy-season, under 
the guidance of Fate, passed over the Ganges from Tandah (the 
217 climate of which is temperate), and made the inhabitants 
migrate to Gaur, and ordered that that town (which was formerly 
the Capital of Bengal, and the climate of which is debilitating and 
foul) should be inhabited: and all that the Amirs could say against 
it availed nothing :— 

“0 w'onder! that ye had no misgivings ot heart, no sadness of 
soul, 

On account of this foul air, these noxious waters.” 

Various diseases, the names of which it would be difficult to know, 
attacked their constitutions; and every day hosts upon hosts of 

• See above p. 212. 

^ Taw^chi see p. 74, note 6. 
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people, having played out their existence, bade farewell to one 
iinother; and how many thousands soever were told off for that 
country, it cannot be stated that a hundred ever returned to their 

homes :— 

“ What a fatal thing, O God, may a place become!'' 

Things came to sucli a pass that the living were unable to bury the 
dead, and threw them into the river. Every hour, and every 
minute, news came to the ear of the Khan Khanan of the death 
of Amirs, and yet, for a?ll that, ho did not himself become infected. 
And, on account of the arrogance of his disposition, no one had the 
power to remove the cotton wool of ignorance from his ears, and 
make him leave the place :— 

‘If I give advice to my heart in love, it is taken ill. 

I will leave it in her street to hit its head against the wall.'’ 

After a time the constitution of the Khan KhSnan, Muu‘im Khan, 
began to deviate from its usual course of equilibrium, and. at over 
ejghty years of age. after completing the first ten days of the 
month Fmjab* of the year nine hundred and eighty-three (983) he 
rendered Ids account to the Guardian of Paradise, of to the Guardian 
of Hell (God knows!); and all that rank and glory, and that grandeur 
and perfection became a mere dream and fantasy :— 

‘‘ Since thou canst not place any confidence in thy life. 

What matters it whether it be one, or one hundred years ? 

Since thene i.s no perpetuity in life, 

Wiiat matters power,^ or servitude ?” 

Since he had no heirs, the officials seized all that wealth and gain 
(which had taken so m^ny years to accumulate) for the imperial 
treasury, ‘ Announce to the wealth of a miser reverse of fortune, or 

an lieir :— 


“ How well has a clever speaker said. 

Gold attracts gold, axid treasure treasure! ” 

• The seventh month. 

^ Instead of Bamdn and Famal wtf mm$ read FarmSn and FSmd/. 
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Then, in accordance with the well-known saying—‘In a place with¬ 
out trees a Palma ChristV is [looked on as] a shady and fruitful 
tree* the Amirs, on this principle, looked to Shaham Khan JalAir as 
their leader :— 

“ The death of the great has made me great/’ 

But, when the news reached the Court, the Emperor appointed the 
Kh&n Jahlin, in the room of the Khan Khanan, to the Command 
in Bengftl, and presented him with a gold-embroidered cloak, and 
vest of gold, and Jewelled sword-belt, and a horse with a guilded 
saddle Then whether at his own request, or for the peace of the 
kingdom, it was settled that Mirza Sulairaan should go by sea on 
a pilgrimage to Hijfiz: and having signed a draft for him of 
50,000 rupees upon the imperial treasury, and given him another sum 
of 20,000 rupees from the local treasury of Gujrat, the Emperor gave 
him leave to depart. And Qullj Khan he appointed as his escort, to 
see him off safely from the port of Surat. During this same year he 
reached Makkah and A1 Madlnah, and by the help of God’s grace and 
faithfulness he returned by way of ‘Iraq, and was, as was right, 
reinstated in the sovereignty of Badakhshan :— 

** Thou hast never seen that road, therefore they never showed 
it thee, 

Else, who has ever knocked at that door, and they opened not 
to him.” 

On his return he gave one of his daughters to Muzaffar Husain 
Bflrz&, commandant of Qandahar, who at that time had eome to 
LAh5r, and had attached himself to the Court; and another daughter 
he gave to another man. 

In this year the late* Husain Khan (for whom, of all men of supe¬ 
rior understanding, the Author had an old and strong attachment, 
and the most perfectly sincere friendly relations) through infirmity 
S19 caused by the appearance of that stage and mark, which is the 
destroyer of pleasures, and the vanquisher of the warrior, after 
the buffeting of all those troubles, which had passed over him, 
through apparent madness, but real wisdom, left Kant-u-Golah with 


1 The of Jonah iv. 6. For a like prov. see Talm. Babl. Synh, 44a. 

* He was dead, when oar author wrote. 
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a band of his friends and intimates (who, whether in the flood of 
fire, or in the billows of the sea, had never in any wise deserted him), 
and, passing through the confines of Badaun and Sambhal, arid 
crossing the river Ganges, arrived in the Duab. Then, after plund¬ 
ering, the mawdaan^ and disaffected of that neighbourhood (who, 
deeming the payment of rent unnecessary, never used to return any 
arfswer to their feudal lord, so that you may guess what happened to 
the helpless, duped, non-plussed, dishonoured tax-collectors) he 
went off to the base of the northern mountains. This was a place 
he had all his life a hankering after, and kept it, as a mine of 
silver and gold in full view: continually concocting in the cruci¬ 
ble of his guileless breast (which was large enough to contain a world) 
visions of golden and silver idol-temples^ and bricks of gold and 
silver. Then, without having received any orders authorizing him 
to do so, he turned to Basant-pur (an elevated and well-known place 
in the hill-district), and invested the place. Malik-ush-Sharaq, the 
tax-collector of T’hSnesar^ shut the door of the fort: and the 
other tax-collectora in like manner, in a fright, having run into 
their holes, spread a false report that he was in rebellion, and sent a 
p^etition to that effect to the Court. The Emperor enquired of 
Sa id Khan Moghul (who was a connection and very old friend of 
Husain Kh5n, and who had Just come from Multan) whether this 
report was true; this he firmly denied. But when the Emperor 
asked him to give, on the part of Husain Khan, a bond in writing 
for the cattle and goods which Husain Kh&n had carried off from the 
agriculturists he utterly declined to do so, and all that former love 
and friendship changed into an affectation of being utterly unac¬ 
quainted with him : — 

“ These deceitful friends, whom you see, 

Are but flies about a sweetmeat. 

Before you they are truer to you than the light. 

Behind your back they are more evanescent than a shadow/* 

1 Are these the same as the ** mawh*' Bloohm., p. 252, or ought we to read 
Mu^agiyUn rebels T 

The Emperor Mahmud had acquired immense wealth from the plunder 
of Hindu temples. He hoped to do the same. 

See p. 94, note 4. 
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220 At last he sent Sayyid HSshim, son of Mahmud Barha, and the 
sons of Mir Sayyid Muhammad, the Judge of Amruhah (before he 
dismissed him to Bakkar), with a body of the Amirs to operate 
against' him. While Husain Khan was fighting in the hill-district of 
Basant-pur he received a severe musket-wound under the shoulder- 
blade, besides losing a host of his veterans. Accordingly, without 
having accomplished anything, he turned back, and getting into a 
boat he went on the river Ganges towards Batvall (which was the 
native place of his kith and kin). He got as far as Gadha Maktesar 
whence, as he was disabled by his wound, in accordance with their 
orders, they brought him to Agrah, and deposited him in the 
house of (^diq Muhammad Khan (between whom and Husain Khan 
there had existed from the beginning of the conquest of India, or 
rather from Qandahar-times onward, the kindliest feeling, and most 
sincere religious sympathy) Shaikh Binai, the physician, being sent for 
by the Emperor’s command, came to try and heal him. But on his 
representing that the wound was of a frightful character the Em¬ 
peror sent for Hakim ‘Ayn-ul-mulk. And the Author, having re¬ 
ceived the Emperor’s permission, went with the physician to see him, 
in order to keep up my old relations with him. I found him, and 
while a moment, by reason of my sorrow, seemed to me like days, 
I composed these words of friendship, sorrowful aa<l mingled with 
tears 

“ Wherever I and the loved-one met together, 

For fear of the malevolent we bit our lips. 

Without the intervention of ear or lip, by means of heart and eye, 
Many a word was there, that we said and heard.” 

Meanwhile the imperial surgeons came to operate on him. They 
thrust a probe into the wound to the depth of a span, and probed 
it mercilessly. But that man of fortitude swallowed the agony, like a 

221 sweet draught, and neither frowned, nor shewed any sign of pain, 
but smiled without dissimulation :— 

My face is calm in spite the bitter words of men, 

Poison is in my mpath» but my face is wreathed in smiles.” 


1 For bar pimri o otighi we to r. ati bar mri o f 
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And that was ray last sight of hira until the .Tudgraent-day, and 
rny very last farewell of hira. I heard two or three days after I 
arrived at Fathpur, that his sickness' had turned to a flux. He was 
so refined in the crucible of abstinence, that what remained of 
impurity in him, by reason of human nature and the infirmity of the 
flesh, entirely left hira, and the alloy of his nature becoming pure 
gold, he became purified by fire, for ‘ Trial is to the Saints what the 
flame is to gold ’ :— 

‘ All carnal attributes have departed from Mas'ud Beg, 

That of him which was Soul is become that very Soul again.” 

And—that he might attain the full felicity of a true and regular 
jnartyrdom, in accordance with the authentic Tradition : ‘ He that is 
afflicted with the colic is a martyr,’ in that distress of expatriation, 
and (rrief of exile, and trouble of penury, together with the accident 
of a wound from Infidels leceived in a hostile country, and the dis- 
fraction of relaxed liver, he removed his baggage from this transitory 
existence to the eternal Paradise: and the Bird of his Soul escaping 
from the (’age of this World, that prison of the Believer, at the in¬ 
vitation : “ Return tliou. 0 soul, unto thy Lord, well pleased and 
wellpleasing,'” fiew towards the Rose-bed. to dwell there in ‘‘rest, 
and in gracious favour, and a garden of delights : ^ ” 

“ None ever came into the world, who remained there. 

Except he, of whom a good name remained.” 

Although he gave awa}^ whole worlds of gold to the deserving and 
the needy, yet when he took his departure to the other world [he 
was so poor, that] his excellence of regal qualities, exalted in 
degrees, and holy in his attributes, Khwajah Muhammad Yahya 
Naqshbandl (the Spirit of God is his Spirit!) brought the expenses 
of his burial, and with all honour^ and respect deposited him in 
peace in the strangers’ burial-place at Agrah :— 


! .\1 Qur’an, LXXXIX, 28. 

^ A1 Qur’an, LVI, 88. 

' The word in the text fea-i*;52 means ‘in amazements l^ut the editors hAvg 
put a (?) to it, and it should, doubtless, be read bchi*zaz ‘ in honour.* as 
following word ihtiram clearly points out. 

29 
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How can I see him sleeping in the dust, 

Him, who has raised me from the dust! 

Thence he was carried to the cemetery of Patyali, which became^ 
his burial-place, and they made him like a buried treasure: and 
Ganj-halchsh} ‘Bestower of treasure’ was found to give the date. 
And when, on my following the Mir 'Adal^ (who is now departed 
himself to the mercy of God) on his journey to Bakkar, 1 told him 
of the decease of this man, so rich of heart but poor in purse, he 
burst into tears, and began to extol his purity and ability, and said: 

If any one wish to practice walking unspotted from the world, he 
ought to act and walk, just as Husain Khan acted and walked : ”— 

“ I am the slave of that man, who, under the blue sky,* 

Is free from whatever partakes of the tinge of dependence.” 

It so happened that this interview also, with the Mir, became 
memorable to the author and from the expression made use of by 
that great man on that occasion, m., “ All my friends are departed 
and I know not whether I shall ever see you again.” you would 
have said that his star wa^ sinking ; and so it in fact was 

“ As long as in this flock there remains a single sheep, 

Fate will not desfist® from the butcher-trade.” 

l^t it not be forgotten t^at the author enjoyed the society of that 
unique one* of the age fo? the space of about nine years, and [but] 
one piece of opposition (though to use so strong a term in connect¬ 
ion with him were a shame, and a dire injustice) did I meet with 
from him, and that was in military matters, and the affairs of 
this world. And among the many venerable persons and spiritual 
directors of the age, who still remain, I do not find a tithe of a 
tenth part of that I found in him, [who was] in the Bunni section 
[of Islam] pure in faith, and in purity of conduct perfectly sincere 


• There Beeras to be some mistake, as this only gives 975. 

^ Hi* name was Sayyid Muhammad, see p. 224 and Text, p, 220, ). 1, 
Read nUhtnad. 

* Husain Khfin* 
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and upright, in spirit without an equal, in valour peerless, In 
courtesy alike in his behaviour both to small and great, and in dis¬ 
interestedness without an equal in the age, in detachment from 
worldly objects stainless, in active service untiring, in dependence on 
God without compare, in asceticism worthy of a hundred praises; but 
if he had lived in these days he would hardly have been able to have 
attained such a character for orthodox and sincere religion.' 223 
At the time that he was absolute governor of Lah5r (I have it from 
rrustworthy people), his food consisted of barley-bread, his object 
being to follow the example of the Seal of the Prophets and 
best of Apostles^ (the blessings of God be on him, and on them 
all!): and ever so many thou3and3 of mosques and ancient se¬ 
pulchres he repaired, restored, or rebuilt One day it happened that 
Hindu in the dress of a Muslim came into his assembly, and he 
with his usual genuine humility, taking him for a Muslim, stood up 
to greet that Hindu. When he found out the true state of the case, 
lie felt ashamed and ordered that from that day forward all Hindus 
should sew a patch of stuff of a different colour on their garments 
near the bottom of the sleeve, that there might be a mark to dis¬ 
tinguish between Muslims and Kafirs.' For this reason he was 
commonly known among the people by the title of Tukriya, for they 
< 3 all a patch tukrd* which is another name for the Arabic word Qhiydr 
with knsra under the dotted ‘ ain, and ye with two dots below,^ 


* This is not said in disparagement of Husain Khan, but in disgust at the 
innovations which Akbar introduced later on. 

2 I. e., Muhammad. 

^ Unbelievers, i. e., non-Muslims. This is the origin of the name Kaffir, 
which was applied by the Muslims of Africa to the other inhabitants. 

* Sanskrit atoka * a piece,’ whence the Hindi tukra (with cerebral t) * a patch.’ 

^ A distinguishing badge, that which makes a person ghair (different) from 
others. 

* Since Semitic languages are generally written without vowel-points, and 
sometimes even without the diacritic points, which, in the Arabic (Persian, 
Ottoman-Turkish <fcc.) characters, distinguish between some of the consonants, 
e. g., between n and y <fec., when a writer wishes to define the pronunciation of 
a word he has to spell it out in the most elaborate manner. The Persian 
character is the Arabic adapted to the exigencies of the language, and it is usual¬ 
ly written without vowel-points. 
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80 that it is of the form of the word diyar^). On another occasion 
he ordered that the Kafirs, in accordance with the requirements of 
the Holy Law, should not ride on saddles, but should sit on a pack- 
saddle. When on a journey, out of deference to the Sayyids, and 
men of learning and excellence (who used to attend him, and to 
greet whom he, when seated, used always to rise), he would never 
use a four-post bedstead: nor would he voluntarily omit saying 
the Prayers in the night any more than the Friday prayers in the 
mosque. And, although he had a jd^r worth lacs and krors, he 
never had more than one horse with him, and even that he would 
sometimes give away to meet some expense, or for some worthy 
object, and so whether on a journey or at home would be content to 
go afoot, until one of his friends, or of his servants, brought him 
another. And a poet in a qa^dah said :— 

“ The Khan is bankrupt, and the slave is wealthy.” 

He had taken an oath that he would never amass treasure, and 
whenev(^r gold was brought before him he would say: '‘You would 
224 say that it is an arrow or a javelin that pierces my side” 
and he was never at ease until he had given it away. And some 
times it would be observed that, when the Government had assigned 
some fifteen to tliirty or forty thousand rupees on the parqana,'^ he. 
regardless of this, would sign orders for the soldiers and for other 
expenses also, so that both'^ would get an equal share. He also had 
a vow that every slave who came into his possession should have the 
tir$t day to himself. He never liad anything to do with any women 
except his three legally married wives. He looked on nuts as a. sort 
of intoxicating food, and as therefore forbidden by the religion. 
One day the Shaikh-ul-hidyaJi of Khairabad (who was one of th^J 
leading Shaikhs on the liigh way of direction and guidance of post¬ 
erity) being exercised at the Khan’s voluntary poverty, and expend¬ 
iture, and squandering of property, and unnecessary presents, and 
extreme extravagance in the distribution of pensions and grants,^ 


I A tract of jiountry. 

i Vtz.t to keep up the required number of soldiers. 

^ Military and non-military expen.ses. 

* Instead of iuifaq read auqaf. Compare p. 22, \iotv 4. 
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endeavoured to urge him to a change in those habits. But this 
advice was not in harmony with his disposition, so becoming angrj^ 
he said: “ It is simply a question between obeying your order in the 
matter, and following the tradition of the Prophet; what choice 
can there be ? On the other hand we expect from such as you 
religious guides, that, if there be any root of avarice or desire for the 
things of this world in us, you should show us the way by which we 
may eradicate and cut off such a matter; and not that you should 
be the ones to lend a false glitter to the accessories of transient 
trifles, and should make us avaricious, so as to sink among the lowest 
of the low' in the unworthy pursuit of greed and avarice :— 

“ Wealth never remains in the hand of the free, 

Nor patience in the heart of a lover, nor water in a sieve.” 

Although the author was never with him on any serious battle¬ 
fields, still I was his companion in many jungle-warfares, and com¬ 
fortless journeys. And I observed in him a resolution and a courage, 
such as perhaps those renowned heroes, who have left their names 
emblazoned on the pages of history, maj^ have possessed; and not to 
mention his immense physical strength and prowess—they might 
have boasted of the same courage as that lion-like warrior. And 
in the day of battle the Fdtikah^ which he read was to this 
effect: Either martyrdom or victory.^” And whenever people told 

him that he ought to put victory before martyrdom, he used to say: 

My desire is rather to see the glorious departed, than the lords 
who remain alive.” And such was his liberality, that if by any 
possible supposition the treasures of the world and the Sultanate of 
the whole face of the earth could have become accessible to him, and 
have been delivered over to him, the very first day he would have 
become a borrower. And this qit*ah became true in his day : — 

» The firat Surah of Qur'Sn. The expression ‘ reading the Fatihah * is 
used figuratively of entering upon an undertakin:^. Compare the expression 
‘ reading the verse of flight ’ on p. 48, noU 1. 

^ FfUh, 
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“ He did right in not making both worlds* manifest, 

The peerless Lord, dispenser of Justice, without equal or 
compare : 

Else in a moment of liberality he would have given away both, 
And the Creature would have nothing left to hope for froni 
the High God/* 

And sometimes it would so happen that he would purchase forty 
or fifty horses, ‘Iraqis, and of mixed breed, and Turkish, at the price 
at which the dealer first offered them, and would say “ You and God 
know that:— 

‘ A true merchant never demands too much.’ ” 

and afterwards at some social gathering would give them all away 
to his friends, and then apologize for so doing. The very first timt* 
that the writer became acquainted with him. at the time when the 
army of Garha-Katangah was being got ready at Agrah, he pre¬ 
sented me with an ‘Iraqi horse, which he had bought for 500 rupees 
and in accordance with :— 

“ The king of Hormuz never saw me, and without a word from me 
He (Conferred on me a hundred favours ; 

The king of Yazd saw me, and 1 lauded him, 

But he did not give me anything.’* 

What can one do ? 

“ Speak of a person, as you find him.” 

226 When he removed his baggage from this transitory world, 
he was in debt to the amount of a lac and a half of rupees, 
and more; but, on account of the numerous good offices which he 
had during his lifetime performed for his creditors, they of their 
own free will and pleasure tore up his bonds, and went away per¬ 
fectly satisfied, with prayers for the pardon, acceptance, peace, and 
eternal happiness of his soul upon their lips. And they did not on 
account of his liabilities bring any lawsuit or litigatioii against his 
children (such as is the usual bequest of deceased debtors):— 

1 The editors' (?) to the last word of the first line is unnecessary. They seem 
to have overlooked the fact, that the lines are distinctly called a QiVah, and that 
therefore only the second and fourth lines need rhyme. 
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“There are Muhammads and Muhammads: 

The live one killed me, and the dead one revived me.^” 

In a word how can I, when there is such unanimity of opinion on 
the subject, find the ability to eulogize such numerous virtues as his. 
But since I spent in his service the best of this life, which is the 
flower of youth, and not the mere dregs of life, which is the time of 
the worthlessness of old age and bewilderment, and since through 
his kind patronage T have got on so exceedingly well, and am 
become one of the renowned of the age, and a man of mark in the 
world, and have obtained the blessing (in so far as it is possible) of 
contributing to the comfort of the servants of the Lord of earth 
and heaven, therefore, in gratitude to God for his many favours and 
goodnesses towards me, have I composed this memorial section, in 
commemoration of some of his good qualities, though it be but one 
of a thousandf. but a few out of many :— 

“It is not that I confer any honour on Muhammad by men. 
tioning him. 

But rather my words that are honoured by mentioning Mu 
hammad.*^ 

And trusting in the truth of the saying ‘ To commemorate the 
righteous brings down mercy from God,' T hope on account of this 
commemoration of his virtues to become a recipient of the all- 
embracing mercy of God ;— 

Repeat to us the mention of Na‘raan,^ verily the mention of him 

Is like musk, which diffuses its odour as often as thou agitatest it. 

So that it may come to pass in accordance with that old time 
which 1 spent with him, that my resurrection may also be with him; 
as has been intended, and involved in futurity: “ And this is not 
difficult with God.^” 

And in this year the Emperor, on account of the beauty of my 
voice, which was comparable with the sweet voice, and ravishing tones 

I The application seems to be this : that, while he was alive his extravagance 
rendered hi^ children liable to fall into poverty, but that after he was dead the 
Icind actions, he had performed during life, freed them aaain. 

^ King of HIrah in ‘Iraq. 

3 A1 Qur’an, XIV, 23. 
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227 of a parrot, made me the Reader of the Prayers on Wednesday 
evenings, and entered me among the seven ImSmsJ And the 
duty of summoning the congregation on that day and night he com¬ 
mitted to Khwajah Doulat Nazir Ghaif Shadid (a eunuch, neither 
man, nor woman), and appointed him to look after me that I should 
be present at the five hours of prayer.* 

At this time KhwSjah Amln-ud-din Mahmud (known as Khwajah 
Amina) passed from the world, and the abundant wealth which he 
left behind came into the royal treasury. 

On the 17th of the month Zl-Qadah^ of this year, the Emperor’s 
journey to Ajmir took place, and when one stage distant he, according 
to his usual custom on such occasions, went on foot on a pilgrimage 
to the Sacred Sepulchre On the 9th of this month the Sun entered 
Aries:— 

“ The Workman, the Sun, when he begins anew his work, 

His entrance into Aries makes glorious the rising Morn.” 

This was the commencement of the twenty-second year from the 
accession. At this time news arrived, that after the death of Mun‘im 
Khan, Khan Khdndn, the Amirs being unable any longer to withstand 
the attacks of DAud, had retired on Hajlpur and Patnah from Gauiy 
and Tandah, and that Khan Jahan, because his army was still at 
Labor, was advancing but slowly. Accordingly the Emperor wrote a 
farmdn, and entrusted it to Turk Subhan Qull to bear to Khan Jahan, 
ordering him to hasten up as quickly as possible. And Subhan Qull 
performed his mission, covering a distance of nearly a thousand 
cossea in twenty-two days. At the same time news came to Ajmir, 
that Khan JahAn, or arriving at Garhl, had fought an obstinate 
battle with the Afghans of Baud, and had defeated them with some 
1500 killed or taken prisoners, and was still advancing. 

During the first part of the blessed month Muharram*^ of 
the year nine hundred and eighty-four (984) the Emperor 

1 The Emperor had seven ImAms, or private Chaplains, one for each day of 
the week. 

* The five hours of prayer are: Before dawn, midday, afternoon, after sun¬ 
set, bedtime. 

S The eleventh month. 

t The first month. 
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introduced Man Singh, son of Bhagvan DSs, into the burial place 
of the saint Mu‘In (may its occupants attain a happy resurrection !) 
and treating him with kindness, and showing him the greatest favour, 
presented him with a robe of honour, and a horse with all its 2S8 
appointments, and ordered him to proceed to the hostile district 
of Kokanda anc^ Kombalmir,* which was a dependency belonging to 
Kana Kika. And 5,000 regular troopers, partly from his own body¬ 
guard, and partly belonging to the Amirs who were in command,^ he 
appointed and dispatched as his force. And he sent with him A^at 
Khlin Mir-bakhshi.'^ and GhazI Khan Hadakhshi, and Shah (^hazi 
Khan Tabriz!, and Mujahid Khan, and Sayyid Ahmad Khan, and 
Sayyid Hftshim Barha, and Mihtar Khan a servant of the Family, 
and other Amirs. And when the author, in the train of QazI Khan and 
A^af Khan, arrived at about three cosses from Ajmir, and ardour for 
fighting against the infidels kindled in my breast, I returned and repre¬ 
sented the state of the case to the High Qadr, Shaikh ' Abd-un-Nabl. 
Shaikh-ul-Islam, and made interest with him to obtain leave of 
absence from the Emperor. Although he granted my request he 
left the presentation of the petition to his Wakll, Sayyid ‘Abd-ur- 
Kasul, a meddlesome sort of a fellow. And, when I found that the 
matter hung fire far too long, 1 sought the intervention of Naqib 
Khan (with whom I was on brotherly terms). At first he made 
objections, and said: “[fa Hindu had not been the leader of this 
army, I should myself have been the first to have asked permission 
to join it.” But I represented strongly to the said Khan, that I 
looked on any true servant of the Emperor as a fit leader for myself, 
and what did it matter, whether it were Man Singh, or another ? 

And that the purity of intention was what one should look to. Then 
Naqib Khan took the opportunity, when the Emperor was going 
in high state to visit the shrine of that Diffuser of Lightto 
present my petition. At first the Emperor said: “ Why he has just 
been appointed one of the Court-Imams, how can ho go ?” Naqib 

' Near Udaipur in Rajputana. 

We propose to read Naiban, instead of Nahin^m ‘ sightless.’ 

^ l^aymaster of the Court, Aln-i Akbari, Bloiohm. p. vi. He had been 
appointed vice Qazi ‘All. Ibid. p. 411 

* Shaikh Mu'm-ud-din ChishtF. 

30 
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Khftn represented that 1 had a very strong desire to take part in a 
holy war. So the Emperor sent for me, and asked me : “ Are you 
229 in earnest r’ I answered: ‘‘Yes.’' Then he said, “For what 
reason ? ” I humbly replied : “ T have the presumption to desire to 
dye these black mustachios and beard in blood through loyalty to 
your Majesty’s person 

Thine is a perilous service, but I wish to undertake it, 

That I may gain renown, or death,' for thy sake.” 

He replied. “ If God (He is exalted) will, thou shalt return the bearer 
of news of victory,” and when 1 put out my hand towards the couch 
in order to kiss his foot, he withdrew it; but, just as I was going out of 
the audience chamber he called me back, and filling both his hands he 
presented me with a sum of 56 ashrafi,^ and bid me farewell. And 
when I went to take leave of Shaikh ‘Abd un-Nabi, who reached the 
very acme of kindpess in removing all my former obstacles, he said : 
“ Be sure that at the moment of the meeting of the two armies in 
battle, which according to a sure Tradition of the Prophet (may the 
best of blessings and peace he upon him !) is the most favourable time 
and place for the acceptance of prayer, be sure,” said he, ’ that you 
remember me for good in your prayer : do not forget.” I consented ; 
and, having prayed the Faiikah, joined that army with horse and 
arms in company with a number of friends of one mind with myself 
in the matter :— 

‘ Every day on the march, and each night a new halting-place.’ 

And this journey from beginning to end turned out most successful 
and prosperous, till eventually I came back to Fathpur with news of 


‘ Lit. That I raay make my face red (with the glow of success), or my neck 
red (with tne gore of death). This play on the words reminds one forcibly of 
a similar one in Qen. xl. 20—23 ^‘And he lifted up the head of the chief butler, 
and of the chief baker among his servants, and he restored the chief butler 
unto his butlership, .... and he hinged the chief baker.’* 

^ About £ 80 sterling. 
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victory, and brought with me the weJI-known elephant (the subject 
of dispute') from Rana Kika. 

On the twentieth of Muharram‘^ in this year having arranged the 
affairs of the army of Kokandah, the Emperor started on his way 
back to the Seat of Felicity Fathpur, and on the first of the month 
of Oafr lie reached iiis usual dwelling-place. At this time mes¬ 
sengers brought word that after the Khan Jahan had left Garhl,* 
iJaud had advanced from Tandah to a place called Ag-Mahall, on one 
side of which is the river Ganges, and on the other side it joins the 
mountains. And that there he had taken up his position, and streng¬ 
thened it with a trench, and fort, and was every day making sallies 
thence. Am I that Khwajah ‘Abd-ullah, grandson of Khwftjah Ahrar 230 
(may God sanctify his glorious tomb!) had fallen after making 
repeated and vigorous attacks on the trench. And that on the other 
side Khan Khanan (?) the leader of the Afghans had been slain. 
Upon this the Emperor wrote a jarman to Zafr Khan, commandant 
of Patnah and Bihar, ordering him to collect all the forces of that 
district and to proceed to the assistance of Khan Jahan.'' 

In the month Rabi‘ul-awwaF of this year Mirza Muhammad 
Sharif, son of Mir * Abd-ul-LatIf Qazwlni, who was a 3 ^oung man of 
the very greatest ability, and sharpness of intellect, and possessed of 
a sweet disposition, and a sweet voice^ and endowed with all sorts of 
perfections, while playing at Chogan^ with the Emperor in the open 
space of Fathpur, fell from his horse, and immediately gave up his 
soul to the Beloved.*^ And a great cry arose in the city and neigh- 
bonrhn<»d. and this report*' spread on all sides. . The Emperor was 

I It appears that he had refused to send to Court an elephant (as a siprn of 
submission). See p. 241. 

^ The first month. 

^ The second inont]! 

+ See p. 232. 

^ Husain Qull Khan. 

The third month 

T Polo. 

^ There is a play on the words jan ‘soul,’ and Jd^rian ‘Beloved,’ i. e. .'I’iie 
Creator. 

^ It would appeew from what follows, that the report was to tlie ertect tliat it 
was the Emperor who was killed. 
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an eye-witness of this accident, and did not know what to do. Mean¬ 
while Qutb-ud-din Muhammad Atgah seized the rein of his Majesty’s 
horse, and said: “ My Lord, what are you doing here ? go away.” 
And so he turned his rein towards the palace. Then he sent iar'tmm 
with assurances of the soundness of bis health and strength to the 
Amirs of the frontiers, so that the panic was stayed. Of the 
number of these farmdns one arrived at Kokandah, addressed to Man 
Singh, and A 9 af Khan, with the contents aforesaid. And so that 
grief of ours was changed into rejoicing. 

During the first part of the month Rabi‘ul*awwal of the year 
nine hundred and eighty-four (984) took place the victory of Ko¬ 
kandah. And the following is a succinct account of it. When 
Man Singh and A^af Khan with the army of Ajmir, on their way to 
Mandalgarh, arrived by forced marches at the town of Da rah. seven 
coasea from Kokandah, the Rana came out to oppose them. Then 
MSn Singh mounted an elephant, and with a number of the imperial 
horsemen, such as Khwajah Muhammad Rafi Badakhshi, and Shihab- 
231 iid-din Guroh-payandah Quzaq, and ‘All .Murad Dzbek. and Rajah 
Loun Karan, commandant of Sambhar, and other Rajputs in the 
centre, and a body of renowned youths took his place in the advance- 
body. And some eighty or more picked men of these were sent, with 
Sayyid Hashim Btrha,* as skirmishers in front of the advance* 
body (and such are called the ‘chickens of the front line’). And 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan Barha with a body of others^ had the right- 
wing, and QazI Khan with a body of sons of Shaikhs of SikrI, 
relatives of Shaikh, Ibrahim ChishtI, liad the left-wing. And Mihtar 
Khan was in the rear And Rana Kika advancing from behind 
Darah with a force of 3,000 horse, divided his men into two divisions. 
(Jne division, of which Hakim Sur Afghan was the leader, came 
straight from the direction of the mountains, and attacked our 
advance-body. And on account of the broken and uneven state of 
the ground, and the quantity of thorns, and the serpentine twistings 
of the road, the skirmishers and the advance-body of our troops 

1 Compare Text, p. 220, 1. 1. This, of course, means * of BSrha.’ For the use 
of names of places in this manner compare my Memor hook of Neumberg y p. 21, 
upder Heubcich, 

2 ** Others " means “ other Sayyids.*' 
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became hopelessly mixed up together, and sustained a complete de¬ 
feat. And the Rajputs of our army, the leader of whom was Rajah 
Loun Karan, and who were most of them on the left, ran away like a 
flock of sheep, and breaking through the ranks of the advance-body 
fled for protection to our right wing. At this juncture the author, 
who was with some of the special troops of the advance-body said to 
A^af, “ How are we now in these circumstances to distinguif^^h be¬ 
tween friendly and hpstile Rajputs?” He answered ‘‘They will 
e.xperience the whi/J of the arrows, be what may ” 

‘On whichever side there may be killed, it will be a gain to Islam ’ 

So we kept firing away, and our aiiiV^ at such a mountaiu-like mass 
of men never missed. And tliere was even a surer proof [of the 
righteousness of my conduct in so doing, for]— 

‘The heart is the inost faithful witness that can testify .— 
[And] 

‘ The proof of the true Lover is in his sleeve 

and it becanu* certain that mv hand prospered in the matter, ajid that 
I attained th<5 reward due to one who fights against infidels. 

And the SayyicN of Barba,* and some youths of renown, performed 
in thi< battle such exploits as would have become Rustam 232 
and many slain on both sides strewed the plain. The other division 
of Rana Klka’s army, under the Rfina in person, charged out of the 
pass, and meeting QazI Khan who was at the? entrance of the pass. 
<wept his men before them, and bearing them along broke through 
his centre. Then the Shaikh-sons from Sikii all fled at once. And 
an arrow struck Shaikh Mainour, (son-in law' of Shaikh Ibrahim) who 
w^as leader of this company, in the seat of honour as he was in the 
act of flight, and he bore the wound for a considerable time. But 
(^azi Klian, although he was but a Mulla, stood his ground manfully, 
until receiving a cimetar blow on his right hand, which wounded his 

1 Shayah is apparently a misprint for Shibah'i. Shtb i Shib-i. or Skapoh-i, 

1) of whicli words are onomatopsea for the * whiz’ of an arrow. 

ShiQt = Shisl 

^ Comp. I John iii. 21. 

♦ Perhaps both the skirmishers under S. Hftsliim B&rha, and those of the 
l isht-wing under S. Ah. Kh. BSrha. 

The famous hero in the Shalt namah. 
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thumb, being no longer able to hold his own, he recited [the saying] 
‘ Flight from overwhelming odds is one of the Traditions of the Pro¬ 
phet/ and followed his men [in their retreat]. Those of the army 
who had fled on the first attack, did not draw rein till they had 
passed five or six co.<ise8 beyond the river. In the midst of all thi.s 
confusion Mihtar Khan hastening up from the rear with his reserves, 
and beating his kettle drums, called on the imperial troops to rally. 
And this shout of his was to a great extent the cause of the fugitives 
taking heart again, and making a stand. And Rajah Ramshah of 
GwSlySr (grandson of.the famous Rajah Man), who always kept in 
front of the Rana, performed such prodigies of valour against the 
Rajputs of Man Singh, as baffle description. And these [Rajputs of 
Man Singh] were those who, on the left of the advance*body, fled, 
and thereby caused also the flight of AQaf Khan,‘ and then took 
refuge with the Sayyids who were on the right; and, if the Sayyids 
had not held their ground firmly, such confusion did the retreating 
advance body cause in their ranks, that the affair would have 
turned out a disgraceful defeat. And with regard to the elephants, 
when they made a charge on the elephants of the Imperial army, two 
strong must-elephants singled each other out and fought together. 
And Husain Khan, leader of the elephants, who was. riding on an 
elephant behind Man Singh, also joined in the fight. And Man 
233 Singh, springing into the place of the elephant-driver, exhibit¬ 
ed such intrepidity as surpasses all imagination. And one of 
these two elephants, which was a private one of the Emperor’s fought 
furiously with the Rana’s elephant (which was named Ram Parshad, 
\nd was of exceedingly strong build), and the two kept charging at 
3 ne another, until by change an arrow reached a mortal place in the 
driver of the Rana’s elephant, so that the shock of the charge threw 
him to the ground. Then the driver of the imperial elephant, with 
the greatest quickness and address, leapt from his own elephant, and 
took his seat on that of the Rana, and performed such a deed as none 
other could have done. On seeing this circumstance the Rana 
could no longer hold his ground, but left the ranks and fled, and 
confusion fell on the army of the Rana. Then the young heroes, 
who acted as the body-guard of MSn Singh, performed such exploits 

i And of our worthy Author, no doubt, with him. 
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jis were a perfect model; and that day through the generalship of 
Man Singh the meaning of this line of Mulla Shlrl became known : 

“ A Hindu wields the sword of Islam.’* 

And the son of Jaimal of Chltdr, and Ram Shah Rajah of Gwalyar 
with his own son Salabahan, who showed extreme obstinacy of 
resistance, went to hell: and of the clan of the Rajputs there 
was not left one fit to be his successor—Good riddance of bad 
rubbish !' And showers of arrows were poured on the Rana, who was 
opposed to Madhav Singh. And Hakim Sur,- who had fled before 
the Sayyids, retreated on the RanS, and so the two divisions became 
one. Then the RSna turned and fled, and betook himself to the 
high mountains, whither he had retreated after the conquest of 
ChItSr, and there sought to shut himself up as in a fortress. And 
though it was so extremely hot, being during the forty midsummer- 
days, so that the very brain boiled in the cranium, they fought 
trora early morning till midday. Nearly five hundred men were 
slain, and fell on the field of battle, of which number one hundred 
and twenty were of the people of Islam, and the rest Hindus.® And 
the number of the champions of Islam, who were wounded, 234 
exceeded throe hundred. And when the air was like a furnace, and 
uo power of movement was left in the soldiers, the idea became pre¬ 
valent, that the RanS, by stealth and stratagem, must have kept himself 
(concealed behind the mountains. This was the reason why they 
made no pursuit, but retired to their tents and occupied themselves 
in the relief of the wounded. And the following was found to give 
the date:— 

‘ And victory from God appeared nigh.’* 

The next day the army marched thence, and having looked over 
the battle-field to see how each had behaved, leaving Darah,® came 
to Kokandah.® And certain of the devoted servants of the Rand, who 
were the guardians of hi.s palace, and some of the inhabitants of the 

I Lit. ‘The base are diminished, and the world becomes pure.’ A proverb, 
see Roebuck, p. 21. 

Leader of that division of the Rana’s army, which first attacked the ad 
vance-body and right wing of M5n Sing’s troops. 

It must not be forgotten, that there were Hindvis fighting on both aides. 

* The sum of the letters = 084. 

^ See p. 236. 

® In our text the name ia always Kokandah. but Blochra. calls it Goganduh. 
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temples, in all amounting to twenty persons, in accordance with an 
ancient custom* of the Hindus, that, when they are compelled to 
e\ acuate a city, they should be killed in order to save their honour, 
coming out of their houses and temples performed the sacrificial rite, 
and by the stroke of their life-taking swords committed their souls 
to the keepers of hell. The Amirs, as security against a night-attack 
on the part of the Rana, barricaded the streets, and drew a trench, 
and a wall of such a height that horsemen could not leap over it, 
round the city of Kokandah, and then settled down quietly. And 
they had a list drawn up containing the names of all the slain, and 
the horses killed in the action, intending to enclose it with the dis¬ 
patch to the Emperor. Sayyid Ahmad Khan Barha said^. ‘ There 
has been no person, or horse, of ours killed, whose name you will 
have to report to the imperial government, so what is the good of 
writing them down ? It is more important at the present moment 
to look after the Commissariat.'* Then, since there was in that 
mountain district but little arable land, and so but a scanty amount 
of corn was produced, and moreover the Banjaras"^ did not come, 

• It was a very common custom among the RSjputs. 

It h€ts been equally common among the Jews, see translator’s Memor book of 
yuernbtrg^ p. 9 Harakat al-mazbuhl ketrdan seems to be the Moslem equivalent 
to the Jewish * saying of the Benedictioa * used when slaughtering animals for 
.towish food. {Ibid.), 

i He was evidently a man of action, aad no friend to red-tapeism. 

^ The trade of corn in India is carried on in a mode peculiar to that country. 
The merchants in corn are a particular caste denoted by the term Brinjarrieti. 
They traverse the country, conveying tlie grain, often from the greatest distances, 
in large bodies which resemble the march of an array. They encamp with 
regularity, never lodging in houses^ are strongly armed; and ready to fight 
no contemptible battle in their own defence. The practice comes down from a 
remote antiquity ; and marks that unsettled and barbarous state of society, 
when merchants are obliged to depend upon themselves for the means of their 
defence. The experienced utility of their services has procured them consider¬ 
able privileges. They are regarded as neutral in all wars; they enjoy a right 
of transit through all countries; and Che armies, which spare nothing else, act 
under a special obligation, seldbra violated, of respecting the property of the 
Brinjarries (Mill and Wilson, Hist, of British India, V, p. 395). The name is 
BanfUrah but also pronounced Brinjarah in India. It is derived from the San¬ 
skrit Banij ' a merchant,* and not from the Pers. Birinf * rice.’ (Elliot, 2'he 
Itaot of the Provinces of India, 1. p. 62). 
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so that the army at that time was suffering from great scarcity, they 
set their wits to work to tackle the difficulty. Accordingly from time 
to time they singled out one of the Amirs in command, and commis- 
^ioned him to bring corn into the lines, and wherever in the high 
hills and mountains they found many people congregated together, 235 
they broke them up and took them prisoners. And one had to 
sustain life upon the flesh of animals, and the mango-fruit. This 
latter grew there in such abundance as defies description. The 
common soldiers used to make a meal on it, fasting, in default of 
bread, and from its extreme juiciness very many of them became ill. 

The mango-fruit was actually produced in that country of the 
weight of a akbarV but for sweetness and flavour they are not 
up to much. 

’ At this time Mahmud Khan, a special 'hanger-on of the Court, 
arrived from Court charged with an order to hasten to Kokandah. 

He examined the state of the battle-field.^ The next day he 
went away, and reported from what he had heard how every 
one had conducted himself to the Emperor. His Majesty was 
graciou.sly pleased to be satisfied on the whole; only he was vexed 
at their having abandoned the pursuit of the Rana, and .so allow¬ 
ing him to remain alive. Then the Amirs wished to send to the 
l^mperor the elephant, named Ram-parsad.^ which had come into 
their hands with the spoil, (and which His Imperial Highness 
had several times demanded*^ of the Rana, and he, unfortunately 
for him, had declined to surrender it) and together with it, the 
report of the victory to Court. A^af Khan mentioned the name of the 
Author, as a proper person to be sent with it, since he had been 
allowed to join the army merely to acquire religious merit and for the 
love of God. Man Singh answered [jocosely]: ‘ There is a great deal 


• A ser contained 28 dUme at the commencement of the reign of Akhar, and 
\V6W fixed by him at 30. It is about 2n>s avoird. 

^ Similarly Napoleon used to go over the battle after a victory to criticise the 
iloings of his troops. 

^ See p. 243 note 2. 

♦ See p. 235 note 1. 
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of his work still left undone; he ought to come in front of the line 
and everywhere take the lead in battle.* I answered: ‘My Imam- 
ship here is finished; my business now is to go and act as Imam 
before the ranks of His Imperial Highness.’ He was pleased 
and smiled, and sent me with the elephant, and appointed three 
hundred horsemen "to accompany me by way of precaution. And he 
himself, taking advantage of the opportunity to enjoy himself in 
hunting, and to leave detached guards^ in different places, came with 
me by very easy marches as far as the town of Mohani, which is 
twenty cossea from Kokandah. There he furnished me with letters 
of commendation, and dismissed me to go to the Court. Thence, 
by way of Bak’hor, and MSndal Garh, 1 arrived at Amber^ the home 
236 of Man Singh. Wherever we passed, the circumstances of the 
battle were published, but the people would not credit our state¬ 
ments. By chance it happened, that at five cosses from Amber the 
elephant sank into a morass, and the more it went forward, the deeper 
it sank in the clay. And since this was my first service of such a 
nature, I was in a terrible fix. At last the country people of the 
neighbourhood came up, and said, ‘ Last year^ at this very spot a 
royal elephant became bogged. Let them pour a quantity of water 
on the clay and mud, and then the royal elephant will come out easily 
enough. Accordingly the water-carriers* did so, and poured a 
quantity of water on, and the elephant became gradually extricated 
from the quagmire, and got to Amber; and the exultation of those 
people reached the very heavens. The Author remained there three 

^ The word t'hana is HindCIstfini. It is used again p. 237, 1. 3 infra of the 
Station of Ara. 

2 Or Jaipilr, see p. 46 note 8. 

3 This word parent ib interesting since it helps to illustrate the word 

‘ lewt year’ 2 Cor. vui, 10; ix. 2. itipvat must have been originally Trfpvrt = 
Sanskrit para -H vai (sara) ‘last year.’ From first part para comes the Persian 
pSr cf. 'it4pas, S^l is perhaps the Sanskrit Qarad * a year.’ 

♦ Here the ordinary Arabic word saqqa is used. But in India the common 
word is Msft, the origin of which is as follows: When Babar came to India he 
found the heat of the climate so unendurable, that he said that the only 
enviable people were the water-carriers, and that they ought to be called 
bihiehitt paradisiacal. 
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or four days, and then proceeded on his Journey, by way of the town 
of Todah, which is his birth-place,' and Basawar which bears this 
relation to him, that:— 

‘ In that land his skin first touched the dust.’ 

And during the first days of the month Rabi‘ul-akhir, by the inter¬ 
vention of Rajah Bhagvan Dfts, father of Rajah Man Singh, I pros¬ 
trated myself in Audience-chamber at Fathpur, and delivered the 
despatches of the Amirs, together with the elephant. The Emperor 
asked: 'What is its name ?* I replied: ' Ram-prasad.’^ His Majesty 
replied: Since all this [success] has been brought about through 
the Pir,® its name henceforth shall be Plr-prasad.^ Next His 
Majesty said : ' They have written ever so many praises of you, tell 
me truly, in what army have you served, and what exploits have you 
performed ? ’ I replied: ‘ In the presence of the Emperor, Your 
Majesty’s humble servant speaks even the truth with a hundred 
fears and tremblings, how can he speak that which is not the truth! ’ 

And then 1 related to him exactly what had happened. Again 
asked : ‘ Were you unarmed, or armed ? ’ I said*: ' I had armour 
both for man and horse.* ‘ Where did you get it from ? ’ he said. 

I replied : ' From Sayyid 'Abd-ullah Khan.’ The Emperor was 
exceedingly pleased, and putting forth his hand to a heap of 
Ashrafls'^’ (which in those days, Just like a heap in a treasury, used 
always to be laid before him) presented me with a sum of ninety six 
Ashrafis, and said: ‘ Have you seen Shaikh ‘ Abd-un-Nabi 237 

[since your return] ? ’ I answered : ‘ From the dust of the road I came 
to the Court, how could I have seen him ? ’ Then the Emperor gave 
me a 4iair_jaf-aplendid Nakhudi® shawls [and said]: ‘ Take these and 
go and see the Shaikh, and say to him from us : ‘ They are from our 

1 Not Bad^Hn, as English historians have supposed. 

2 It is a oommno Hindu name meaning 'Favour of KSmS,' from the Sanskrit 
prodSda ‘favour.* 

s He refers no doubt to the Saint Mu'In, mentioned often before* 

* He meant that it should no longer be named after a Hindu god, but after 
a Saint of Isl^m. 

i See p. 229,1. 7 of text. 

® I do not know whether that means from a place in Persia called Nakhodeh 
near the Lake of Urumiyeh. 
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own private treasury, and we had them made on purpose for you, do 
you wear them * I took them, and carried the message to the 
Shaikh, who was very much pleased. Then he asked: At the mo¬ 
ment of taking leave of you, I said. At the moment of joining battle 
remember to pray for me ? I replied: I then recited the prayer 
‘ 0 God! pardon believers male and female, and keep those who keep 
the Religion of Muhammad, and abandon those who abandon the 
Religion of Muhammad (on him be blessing and peace!) * He said : 

‘ That was sufficient, praise belongs to God! ’ 

This Shaikh Abd-un-Nabi eventually went out of the world* by a 
mischance, such as which may none experience or hear! and may it 
serve as a warning to all !— 

‘ Whomsoever this world fosters, 

At last it spills his blood. 

What can be the condition of that child, 

Whose own mother is its enemy ! ’ 

In this year the Emperor sent Sayyid ‘Abd-ullah post haste to the 
Khan Jahan (w'ho was encamped against Da*ud near K’halgaon,^ and 
was awaiting the arrival of Muzaffar Khan,^ and the army of Bihar 
and Haji-piir) entrusted with a firman expressing his anxiety for 
those Amirs, and promising the speedy arrival of His Majesty in 
person. And he despatched five lacs of rupees by a mounted messen¬ 
ger, as a subsidy to that army, and also ordered several vessels to^ 
start from Agrah laden wdth corn for the troops. Then news arrived 
that Gujpatl/ a zemindar of the neighbourhood of Hajl-pur and 
Patnah, who had been subjugated,** had rebelled, and gathering 
together a force, had attacked Farhat Khftn, and his-eon Mirak Radal, 
who were in the station of Ara. and had brought thorn both to the 
grade of martyrdom, and now held all the roads. On this account on 


1 See the year 991 In this History. 

2 K*hal-gdtjw (Colgong). The ternnination ffUf/w is the Sanskrit grSma 
village, comp. Satganw. 

3 See p. 230, 1. 4, text. 

* So Blochmann, pp. 400, 441, and so, apparently, MS. ; not Cajlth 
3 /. e.y he had been, but now rebelled. The word il i.s Turki, and means 
obedient, suhnnissive. 
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the twenty-fifth of Rabi‘ul akhir* of the aforesaid year the Emperor 
started towards the east of Hind, and came to a halt within five cosses 
of his goal. At this halting-place Sayyid ‘Abd-ullah Khan brought 238 
the head of Da'ud: and this verse, which Sayyid Mir Kai at the 
moment of returning from Patnah to Jounpur had chosen as a charm 
of prophetic meaning, came true :— 

“ News of the victory suddenly came, 

The head of Da’ud came to the Court.” 

And the history of the battle is concisely as follows. When Sayyid 
‘Abd-ullah Khan joined , the army of the Khan Jahan in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of K’halgaon, he was very anxious to attack the enemy. 

So the next day (which was the fifteenth of Rabi'ul akhir) the Khan 
Jahan issued orders to the Amirs of his own troops, and appointed 
to each the place he was to take. Then Muzaffar Khan reinforced 
him with 5,000 horse. And Da’ud with the greatest presumption 
and pride, being supported by his paternal uncle Junaid KararSni 
and other leaders, drew out of the fortress, and leaving his hiding- 
place offered battle, At the very first attack a cannon-ball struck 
the knee of Junaid and shattered it. When the armies closed with 
one another, defeat fell on the Afghans. The horse of Da’ud stuck 
fast in a swamp, and Hasan Beg surrounded him, and brought him 
to Khan Jahan. Da’ud being overcome with thirst asked for water. 
They filled his slipper with water and brought it to him. But, when 
he refused to drink, Khan Jahan offered him his own private can¬ 
teen, and allowed him to drink out of it. He did not wish te kill 
him, for he was a very handsome man; but finally the Amirs said 
that to spare his life would be to incur suspicions as to their own 
loyalty, so he ordered them to cut off his head. They took two chops 
at his iieck without success, but at last they succeeded in killing him, 
and in severing his head from his body. Then they stuffed it with- 
straw, and anointed it with perfumes, and gave it in charge to Sayyid 
* Abd-ullah Khan, and sent him with it to the Emperor. They took 
many elephants and much spoil. And on the twenty-third- of 
Jamad -as-sanl*^ the Emperor went to AJmir with the intention of 
returning thanks for the victory. 

* The fourth month. 

The sixth month. 
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And on the sixth of the month Rajab,^ which is the anniversary of 
^39 the decease of Hazrat KhwSjah® (may God sanctify his glorious 
tomb!) the Emperor arrived at Ajrair. And 8ultan Khwa- 
jah, son of Khwajah KhSwand Mahmud^ he appointed M%r 
and sent a sum of six lacs of rupees, in money and goods, to be dis¬ 
tributed among the deserving people of Makkah and Madinah, and for 
building a Khdnah^ in the sacred precincts. When the Emperor 
dismissed Sultan Khwajah on his road to the two Sacred Cities, he 
himself', with bare head and feet, and dressed in the Ikrdm, and in 
every respect clothed like a pilgrim, and having shorn his head a 
little, went a little distance in his train. At this a cry broke forth 
from the multitude,'^ and he showed himself moved by their devotion. 
And Qutb-ud-din Muhammad Khan and Qulij Khan, and A 9 af Khan 
were appointed to escort Sultan Khwajah, with orders that they 
should part from the caravan at Kokandah, and should scour the 
country of the Rana,' and following his track wherever they siiould 
hear news of him, should bring destruction on him. 

And contemporaneously with these events news arrived, that Shah 
Tahinasp had passedf rom the world,® and that Shah Ismadl II had 
succeeded him. And they found this mnemosynon for the date:— 

“ It is the l)eginning of Tleign and Victory, and Conquest 

And the Emperor made a general order, that any one who wished 
might go on a pilgrimage, and that his (expenses should be paid from 
the Treasury. And a great number of. persons attained that felicity. 
But the reverse is now the case, for he cannot now bear even the 
name of such a thing, and merely to ask leave to go on a pilgrimage 
is enough to make a man a malefactor worthy of death : “ We 
alternate these days among men. 

• The seventh month. 

Mu‘m-ud*dm Chiehti Sigizi of Ajmir. 

^ Dost. Blochraann. 

♦^Leader of the pilgrims. 

B See Burton’s Meccah and El-Medinah, III. 

® They were afraid that he was about to become a devotee. 

T Ranii Kika, see above. 

8 Shffh of Persia, see above. 

^ The first letters of those words give 4 80 -f* 900 = 984. 

10 A1 Qur’an III. 134. 
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And at this time, when news arrived of the distressed state of the 
army at Kokandah, the Emperor sent for Man Singh, A^af Khan and 
QazI Khan, to come alone from that place, and on account of certain 
faults which they had committed, he excluded Man Singh and A^af 
Khan (who were associated in treachery') for some time from the 
Court; while on the contrary Ghazi Khan BadakhshI, and Mihtar 
Khan, and -Ali Murad Uzbek, Khanjarl Turk, and one or two others, 
of whom 1 was of the number, were distinguished from these 240 
men, and were honoured with presents and promotion in rank But 
all the rest, though they fell from the position of confidence, were 
dismissed without punishment. 

On the^ 19th of this month the Emperor marched towards the 
country of the Rana, who was pillaging in the mountain district of 
Oudipur, Khanpur &c. 

At this time Khwajah Shah Mansur, a Shiraz! clerk, who at the 
beginning of his career had been for some time clerk in the per¬ 
fumery department, and had been obliged to flee on account of the 
hostility and power of Muzaffar Khan, came to Mun'im Khan at 
Jounpur and was received with the greatest respect, and appointed 
to be his divan. And after the death of Mun‘im Khan he came to 
Court in accordance with an imperial firman, and on account of hjs 
exceedingly fine business qualities and soundness of judgment, he 
became divan of the whole empire, and by degrees became associated 
in imperial affairs with the prosperous Rajah^:— 

“ He is an incapable who does not rise to power. 

For at all events Destiny is on the look out for a capable 
man 

But some one has Just reversed the statement and said :— 

“ The incapables of the world have risen to power. 

How then can Destiny be on the look out for a capable 
man V* 


• The Tarikh-i NizUmt says that what displeased the Emperor was, that they 
would not suffer any plundering of the R&n&'s country, and that it was this 
that caused the distress of the army. Elliot v. 401. 

^ Todar Mai (see Blochin., p. 430.) 
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, But the first is true, and the second is not a fair statement of facts. 

And among the events of that year was the appearance of a comet 
in the west. And, when Shah Man(?ur took to wearing a long tail to 
the back of his turban, they dubbed him ‘The Star with a tail.’ And 
through his excessive economy and stinginess in the army expenses, 
and the pitch that he reached in grasping in season and out of season, 
people forgot the tyrannies of Rajah Muzaffar Khan and kept heap¬ 
ing upon him abundance of abuse:— 

For many bads are worse than bad.” 

241 In this same year news arrived that Shah Isma’il, son of Shah 
Tahmasp, Emperor of Persia,‘ had been murdered, with the con¬ 
sent of the Amirs, by his own sister Pari Jan Khanam; and 
Mir Haidar, the riddle writer, found the Idrtkh of his accession in 
the word:—“A king^ of the face of the earth:” and the tdrikh 
of his death in :—A king below the earth ” And the effect of the. 
comet in that country became manifest, and in ’Iraq the greatest 
perturbation resulted, while the Turks conquered Tabriz, Shirwan, 
and Mazandaran. And Sultan Muhammad Khudabandah, son of 8hah 
Tahmasp by another mother, succeeded to the throne, as is related 
in its proper place. And the period of cursing and reviling the great 
Companions of the Prophet, which had lasted for 1,000 months in 
direct opposition to authority, and involved the use of improper 
language towards the sons of Ummaiya, came to an end but the 
heresy had already travelled from that country to this :— 

“ Error* came to Hind from the land of ‘Iraq, 

Kno w that 'Iraq rhymes with road to Nijdq.^' 

While the imperial army was encamped at Mohan! the Emperor 
wrote a firman to Qutb-ud-din Muhammad Khan, and Rajah Bhag- 
vftn Das ordering those two commanders to remain at Kokandah 

A See p. 246. 

^ ShUhinshah and Zamin give 768 in both cases. And in the first rul gives 
216, while in the second zer gives 817. Thus the date of the accession is 9S4, 
A. H., and of the death 986. 

* Our writer means that while the preceding Shahs of Persia had been 

the new ShRh was a Sunni. 

♦ In Persian Niftiq, 
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and Qullj Khan with other Amirs he ordered to accompany the 
pilgrim-caravan as far as Idar, which is 40 cosses from Ahmadabad, 
and thence to send on a body of troops to convey them as far as 
Ahmadabad, while he himself should lay seize to Idar, and extii’pate 
Narain Das the Rajah of that place. So Qullj Khan in accord¬ 
ance with his orders remained at Idar, and sent on Timur Khan 
Hadakhshi with o(i0 horsemen to escort the caravan to a place of 
safety. But the Rajah of Idar, like the Rana.‘ after the fashion 
of robbers kept wandering from mountain to mountain, and from 
jungle to jungle :— 

“ What does the Moon, that the Halo does not imitate i'" 

At this camping-place Shihab Khan, and Shah Bidagh Khan with 
his son ‘Abd-ul-Matlab and Shah Fakhr-ud-d!n Khan and other 242 
zamindars of Malwah, came and paid their respects. And the 
Emperor left Ghazi Khan Badaklishi, who had been raised to 
the rank of Commander of a Thousand, with Sharif Muhammad 
Khan Atgah, and Mujahid Khan, and Turk Subhan Qull, with 3,000 
cavalry at the station of Mohan!. And ‘Abd-ur-rahman Beg son of 
falal-ud-dln Beg, and • Abd-ur-rahman son of Mu’ayyad Beg he left 
with 500 troops in the hill district of Mudariya; but he sent 
for Qutb-ud din Khan and Rajah Bhagvan Das from Gogandah, and 
having stationed Shah Fakhr-ud-din and Jaganath in Udipur, and 
Sayyid ‘Abd-ul-lah Khan and Rftjah Bhagvan Das at the entrance 
of the defile of Udipur, the Emperor went himself into the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Banswala and Dungarpur. At this place Rajah Todar 
Mai arrived from Bengal, and brought to the Emperor 600 elephants 
^rom the spoil of that kingdom, and other valuables. 

While at this place he sent Qullj Khan (whom he had recalled 
from Idar, and appointed Agaf KhSn as leader of the army in his 
stead) together with KalySn Rai Baqqal an inhabitant of Cambay 
to the port of Surat to obtain an agreement from the Europeans, 
so as to set free the ships of Sultan Khwajab,^ which for want of 
such an agreement were lying idlc,'^ Afterwards he was to come to 
Malwah and join the array. 

• /. e., RSnft Kika. 

^ The conductor of the pilgrimage. 

- The Portuguese held Bombay, emd so were able to control the navigation 
of Sfirat. 

32 
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In the month of ZihiJJah* of this year took place the New Year’s 
day of the 23rd year from the Accession. He celebrated that 
festival in the castle of Dlbalpur one of the dependencies of 
MSlwah. 

The compiler of this Compendium had on account of a severe 
sickness remained at Baaavvar.* He now asked leave to proceed to 
the camp by way of Banswalah At Hiudun® Sayyid ‘Abd-ullah 
Khftn consented, but representing that the road was blocked up 
and full of difficulties, he caused me to return and brought me to 
Bajaunah. And after some days on account of ray anxiety ,to per¬ 
form my duty as one of the Imperial Imams I went in company 
243 with Razawi Khan by way of Gwalyar and Sarangpur, and UJayn, 
and on the 12th o,f Zihijjah paid my respects to the Emperor in 
the confines of Dibalpur belonging to Alalwah. Then 1 presented 
to the Emperor a valuable pooket-Qur’an, and a note-book of mar¬ 
vellous and rare sermons b}^ H^fiz Muhammad Amin, a preacher of 
Qandahar, such a sweet-voiced preacher as whom had never been 
seen by any one in this generation. This Qur'an and note-book had 
been carried off by some thieves from a certain halting-place a 
distant from Basawar, and Sayyid *Abd-ullah Khan had gone in 
pursuit and had handed over the things to me. When I brought 
them into his presence, the Emperor evinced great pleasure, and 
calling Hafiz Muhammad Amin he said to him in joke: “They 
have brought me a pocket-Qur’Sn from somewhere or other, I make 
it a present to you.'* H&fiz recognizing it, was extremely delighted, 
and making profuse and boundless bows and prostrations by way of 
thanks, said: . Your Majesty the very same day said to Sayyid 
'Abd-ullSh Khgn, If God will, you will find it, it can’t be really 
lost.” When the Emperor enquired of the author the circumstances 
of its discovery, I replied: “A company of labourers, who in some 
of the villages of Basawar are occupied in digging wells and tanks 
&c., and who under pretext ofjthis occupation do a little in highway 
robl||ry had stolen these articles. But one of them, having had a 
difference with his companions brought word to Sayyid ‘Abd ullah 


I The last month of the Muhammadan year. 
^ Lak'hnou Lithograph gives Pash^war. 

8 That pdition reads Hin^uSn not Hinddn, 
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Khan, so that he was able to seize them all, and so they confessed 
the thefts they had committed.’* Then the Emperor said to Hafiz: 

‘ If God will, the rest of the articles will also be found, so bo of 
good cheer! ” To this he replied: “ I have attained my wish in 
the recovery of my Qur’fin and note-book, which I received as an 
inheritance from ray father and grandfather, and I cannot compose 
sermons myself. For the other things I don’t care much.” And 
eventually on the return from that journey those articles were 244 
all found among the things taken from the countrymen, as the. 
Emperor had said would be the case, and Sayyid ‘Abd-ullah Khan 
brought them into the Imperial presence at Fathpur. While at 
Dibalpur I was reinstated in my office of Imam, and Khwajah Daulat 
Nazir had to keep me up to the mark, and in the old way one day 
and night out of the seven used to make me mount the pulpit, 
and the proverb became fulfilled : “ Little Ahmad will not go to 
school, so they carry him ”:— 

“ Either thou goest, or otherwise they w ill carry thee, there is 
no choice.” 

.And on account of anxiety for the affairs of that kingdom, the 
Lmperor remained some days at Dibalpur. Ai\d some of the great 
.\mirs, such as Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Khan he’sent, with the jaglr- 
(Idrs of Malwah, against Rajah ‘All Khan in the direction of Asir 
and Burhanpur, to subdue that district. And Shahbaz Khan, Bakh- 
hi, was to see to the branding of the horses and the mustering of 
that army. At that station Rajah Todar Mai, together with 1‘timftd 
Khan of Gujrat, was appointed to look into revenues of the country 
of Gujrat, and into the stores of that kingdom. 

At this time news came of the defeat of Rajah NarSin Das, and 
the taking of Idar. The particulars are as follows: When Qullj 
Khan, through the efforts of ‘All Murad Uzbek, who had been sent 
to fetch him, had left Idar and returned to Court, and Ayaf Khan* 
liad been appointed to the command, the Rajah of Idar, who had 
become an outcast and wanderer, had with the assistance of Ranft 
Kika and other zamtnddrs collected an army and advanced to within 
10 cosses of the station of Idar, intending to make a night attack. 


* See above, p. 249. 
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Then A 9 af Kh5n and Mlrzft Muhammad Muqim and Timur Ba- 
dakhshl, and Mir Abu-l-ghays BokhSri, and Mir Muhammad Ma‘ 9 um 

245 BakrI, &o., agreed that it would be the best plan, leaving about 
500 horse to guard the station, themselves to make a night at¬ 
tack on the enemy, and so anticipate him in his plans. Accord¬ 
ingly just at daybreak on the 4th of Zihijjah, in the year nine 
hundred and eighty-four (984), when they had proceeded 7 cosses, 
Rajah Narain Das met them coming in the opposite direction armed 
^ap‘d-pie, and immediately attacked them, and arrows and swords 
and javelins began flying in the air. And Mlrza Muhammad 
Muqim, who was in the van in advance of every one, in drinking 
the draught of martyrdom still showed his superiority. Defeat fell 
on the infidels, and they fled to a man and skulked like foxes in 
their holes When the dispatch of Agaf Khan arrived, a firman of 
commendation was issued to the officers of that army. 

In this year Mir Sayyid Muhammad Mir \4dal, who had been 
appointed to the government of Bakkar, sent Sayyid Abu-1-Fazl 
and his other sons against Sabwi (?), and they reduced that fortress 
in a short space of time And Mir Sayyid Abul Qasim son of Mir 
Sayyid Qafali (who is one of the most important personages of 
Bhakkar and had come to do homage at Court) was raised to the 
rank of a body-guardsman. And this line gives the date .*— 

“ To the sons of the Prophet' belongs the taking of Sabwi.” 

And in this year the Mir ‘AdaP departed this life, and the date is 
given by the following :—Sayyid‘i’FdziP —May God deal with him 
according to excellence (fazal)! 

Among the events of this time was the arrival of Sharif of Amul, 
and his interview with the Emperor while he was at Dibalpur. The 

246 sum of the matter is as follows: This reprobate apostate had 
run from country to country, like a dog that has burnt its foot, 
and turning from one sect to another, he went on wrangling until 
he became a perfect heretic. For some time he studied after the 

• The brothers were Sayyids, i. e., descendants of the Prophet. 

^ The father of the above-mentioned ‘ sons of the Prophet.' 

8 These words mean Excellent Sayyid,*’ and give 986, which is one too 
much. But, if we take fazed instead of f^zaly the date is 984. 
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vain fashion of Quflism, which is void of all -sophy, in the school 
of Maulana Muhammad Zabid of Balkh, nephew of the great Shaikh 
Husain of Khwarizm (God sanctify his tomb!), and had lived with 
(larvlshes. But as he had little of the darvish in him he set on 
foot abundance of vain talk and senseless effrontery, and blurted it 
out, so that they expelled him. The Maulana wrote a poem against 
him in which the following verse occurs:— 

There was a heretic, and Sharif was his name. 

Perfect he thought himself, not perfect all the same!” 

In his wanderings he came to the Dak'hin, where from his want 
of self-restraint he betrayed the filthiness of his disposition, and the 
rulers of the Dak’hin wished to cleanse the tablet of existence of his 
image, l)ut eventually he was only set on a donkey and shown about 
the city in disgrace. But since Hindustan is a wide place, where 
there is an open field for all licentiousness, and no one interferes 
with another’s business, so that every one can do just as he pleases, 
at this time lie made his way to Malwah, and settled at a place five 
co55e.s.distant from the imperial camp. Every foolish and frivolous 
word that proceeded out of his mouth instead of being wholesome 
food was the poison of asps, and became the absorbing topic of 
general conversation. Many persons like brute beasts, espe¬ 
cially the heretics of ‘Iraq (who separated themselves from the Truth 
of the Faith, like a hair from the dough, ‘ Nabatheansexactly 
describes them, and they are destined to be tlie foremost worshippers 
of Antichrist*) gathered round him, and at his orders spread abroad 
the report that he was the Restorer promised for the tenth century. 

The sensation was immense .As soon a.s His Majesty heard of him 
he invited him one night to a private audience in a long prayer- 247 
room, which was made of cloth, and in which the Emperor 
with his suite used to say the five daily prayer.s at the stated hours. 
Ridiculous in his exterior, ugly in shape, with his neck stooping 
forward, he performed his obeisance, and then stood still with his 

I The * Nabatheans ’ are the ^ Bwotians ’ of the Arabs. Ces geng aont fort 
grossiera. C’eet pourquoi ils passent ordinairement parmi lea Arabes pour des 
idiots et dea ignoranta.” D’Herbolot. 

^ See p. 301, Text 
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arms crossed, you could scarcely see how his blue eye (which colour 
is said to be a sign of hostility to the Prophet—peace be upon him !) 
shed lies, falsehood, and hypocrisy. There he stood for a long time, 
and when he got the order to sit down, he prostrated himself as in 
worship, and then sat down like an Indian camel. And 

there he held tele d tHe with the Emperor, and discussed various 
questions. No one except the HaBm-ulrmulk^ was allowed to be 
present with them, but every now and then from a distance, when he 
raised his voice, I could catch the word Him [knowledge]. He chewed 
the cud of a host of foolish stories, and called them “the Truth of 
Truths/’ and ‘ the Foundation of Fundamentals ’ :— 

“ A race both outwardly and inwardly ignorant 
Through ignorance is lost in folly. 

They are immersed in heresy and call it Truth! 

There is no power or might except in God !” 

The whole talk of the man was a mere repetition of the ideas of 
Mahmud of Basakhwan, who lived in'the time of Timur the Lord 
of Conjunction, at Basakhwan, which is the name of a village in the 
neighbourhood of -. Gllan. Mahmud had written thirteen treatises of 
dirty filth, full of such droppings of heresy as no religion or sect 
would suffer, and containing nothing but deceitful flattery, which 
he called ‘ science of expressed and implied language.’^ The chief 
work of this miserable wretch is entitled Bahr u Kuzah*, containing 
such loathsome nonsense, that when the ear eats thereof it turns 
sick. How the devil would have laughed in his sleeve, had he heard 
it, and what capers he would have cut! And this gross fellow Sharif 
had also written a regular conflict of absurdities, which he 
named “First glimpses of the Truth,” in which he blindly fol- 
248 lows Mir ‘Abd-ul-awwal. This book is written in loose, deceptive 

I Kneeling and sitting on the heels, with the hands resting on the knees. 

* Sharas-ud-dm, of OilSn on the Caspian. Blochra. p. 542. 

i So Blochmann (P. 177) renders the words *ilm-i-lafz^u hal. Our “letter 
and spirit*’ (I). 

* * The Ocean and the Jug/ i. e., God and the Soul, the Finite trying to reach 
the Infinite. 
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aphorisms, each beginning with the word mxfarinudand: ^ it is a 
regular poser, and a mass of ridiculous silly nonsense. But in spite 
of this folly, in accordance with the saying: ‘ Verily God the King 
brings people to people,’ he so carried things before him, and knew 
so well how to turn to his own account the spirit of the age and 
mankind, that he is now a Commander of One Thousand, and one 
of the apostles of His Majesty’s religion in Bengal, possessor of 
the four* degrees of Faith, and in his turn summoning faithful 
disciples to these degrees. An account of these degrees will be given 
later on :— 

Regard not the reprobation or approval of the common people. 
For their business is always either to bray or to purr. 

Common people believe in a Cow*^ as a God, 

And do not believe in Noah as a prophet.” 

We make our complaint unto God on account of the world : if ever 
it does good, it immediately repents ; and if it does evil, it goes on 
in its evil course. The following Just suits his case 

“ I was last year a star of the lowest dimension. 

This year I am the Pole-star of religion. 

If I last out another year, 

I shall be the Pole-star of the religion of ‘All.” 

And when the Emperor had satisfactorily settled the affairs of 
that district, he started thence by successive stages by way of Rin- 
tambhor, and hunting as he went along arrived on the 23rd of (Jafr 
of the year nine hundred and eighty five (985) at Fathpur. And 
Shaikh FaizI, who now enjoys the title of the King- of Poets, wrote 
an ode, of which the opening lines are: 

“ The breeze that cheers the heart comes from Fathpur, 

For my king returns from a distant Journey.” 


J i. 6 ., ‘The master eaid,’ comp, the Hebr. Midrash Yelammed^nu * he used to 
teach us.’ 

2 Akbar said that perfect devotedness consisted in the readiness to sacrifice 
four things, Life, Property, Religion, Honour, 

8 A1 Qur'§n II, where “ Cow ” is used for the “ Calf” of Exodus. 
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Two or three months later news arrived of the troubles in GujrSt, 
249 the origin of which was as follows. When Rajah Todar Mai 
went in the afore-mentioned capacity' to Gujrat, Muzaffar 
Husain, son of Ibrahim Husain Mirza, who was daughter's son to 
K&mran Mirza came from the country of the Dak'hin. At the time 
of the siege of Surat his mother Gulrukh Begum had carried him 
off thither, from there, at the age of fifteen or sixteen years. At the 
instigations of a scoundrel named Mihr ‘All, one of the old retainers 
of Mirzfi Ibrahim Husain, he gathered together a number of vaga¬ 
bonds and raised an insurrection in Gujrat. Then Baz Bahadur, 
son of Sharif Muhammad Khan Atgah, and Baba Beg Kwan of 
Gujrat, marched against Muzaffar Husain Mirza, attacked him in 
the parganna of Patlad, and were defeated. Then the Mirza went 
off to Cambay with some 2,000 or 3.000 horse. And Wazir Khan, 
governor of G.*jrat, although he had a force of 3,(J00 horse, on 
account of the dissatisfaction among his troops, who were by no 
means to be relied on, determined to shut himself up in the fort, 
and wrote a statement of affairs to Rajah Todar Mai, who was at 
Patau. Then the Rajah' marched towards Ahmadabad, upon which 
the Mirza decamped from outside AhinadabacP and retired on Dulaka. 
Wazir Khan and the Rajah pursued him, and a fierce battle took 
place in that neighbourhood, and defeat fell on the enemy, wlio 
retired to Junagarh, At this juncture the Rajah returned suddenly 
to Fathpur. Then Muzaffar Husain returned from Junagarli, and 
besieged Wazir Khan (who for the aforenamed reason had, rather 
than risk an engagement, again shut himself up in the fortress) at 
Ahmadabad. He placed ladders against the walls of the castle, and 
endeavoured to take it by assault: in fact he had almost carried the 
fort, when suddenly a bullet reached the breast of Mihr *All, who 
was the Mirza’s absolute vicegerent, and the casket of his secrets, 
and brought him into a casket indeed :— 

“ Death CQmes unexpectedly. 

And the grave is a casket indeed." 


^ See above p. 251. 

i He had gone thither after remaining two nr three days at Cambay. Taba- 
q&t-i-Akbari. 



As soon as the Mirza became awaie of this catastrophe he took to 
Might, and went towards Sultanpur and Nadarbar. 260 

The renowned Amirs who, under the leadership of Shihab-ud-dln 
Ahmad Khan, had been appointed againsK Rajah All Khan, and 
had driven him into the fortress, and keeping him closely besieged 
liad ravaged the country, were very near taking the fortress Mean¬ 
while Qutb-ud-din Muhammad Khan became disaffected, and separat¬ 
ing himself from the Amirs went towards Bahronch and Barodah, 
where he held a jaglr, and which through the Mirza’ had been thrown 
into the direst confusion. The financial affairs of Asir and Bur- 
hanpur had become so completely embarrassed, that the Amirs had 
to content themselves with receiving from Rajah ‘Ali Khan so much 
tribute as he was then in a position to pay, and sent it to Court, 
and themselves returned to their jdgirs. 

At this time Hakim 'Ain-ul-raulk Shlrazi, who in the year nine 
hundred and eighty-three had gone on an embassy in company with 
the wakil of 'Adil Khan ruler of the Dak'hin,^ returned and pre¬ 
sented the elephants and other valuable presents of ‘Adil Khan to 
the Emperor: and after the superseding of Deb Chand, Rajah of 
Majholl, in the military command of Bans Darell, Hakim ‘Ain-iil- 
mnlk was appointed to the command in the skirts of the mountAiu 
district. From that place he wrote a report consisting of ever so 
many sections. In one of them he said : ‘ Since 1 am separated 

from the Court, and in this desolate wilderness I have not a single 
jndividual of my friends for a companion, if a certain Hajah who 
is well acquainted with the good and evil of this district, and the 
whole conduct of its affairs should mention my name, and if people 
should be inclined to restore their confidence to him, and he should 
have some unrequited services at Court, please send him : it would 
be a great kindness to him, and a great advantage to your hucpble 
servant. But your Majesty's will is law." Khwajah Shah Manipur 
read over each section, and wrote an answer according to the Em¬ 
peror’s orders, but when he came to this section His Majesty gave 
him neither ‘ Yea ’ nor * Nay *:— 


‘ Muzaffar ^usain. 

^ He was the reigning prince of Bij&pur. 
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'‘Though hair should grow on the palm of the hand. 

Yet thy locks cannot come into my hand. 

Such is my hard fate, 

And such is thy hard-heartednes.s.’' 

And in the month of Hajab’/(in the year nine hundred and eighty- 
five) which is the time of the festival of the saint Khwajah Ajmirl, 
the Emperor turned his face towards Ajmir. And while he was 
at Todah, Shah Abu Turab one of the great Sayyids of Shiraz and 
counsellor of the Sultans of Gujrat, and Rajah Todar Mai, who 
after his victory over Mirza Muzaffar Husain had set out for the 
Court, arrived. When not far from Mairt’ha he appointed Shah 
Abu Turab Mir Bajjl over a caravan of pilgrims, and to I timad 
Khan Gujratl he gave a large sum of money, and permission to 
proceed to the sacred Makkah. And the Emperor issued a general 
order that any one who wished might go. And when I brought a 
petition to Shaikh ’Abd un-nabi that I might receive permission 
to go, the Shaikh asked me* ‘Have you a mother still alive?' 1 
answered: ‘ Yes.’ He said: ‘Is there one of your brothers who will 
fulfil the obligation of serving her?’ I answered: ‘No. I am her 
only means of support.’ To this he replied: ‘If you were to ob¬ 
tain your mother’s permission first, it would be better.’ But that 
happiness I was not fortunate enough to obtain : and now with the 
teeth of disappointment she gnaws the back of the hand of re¬ 
pentance :— 


“ Thy favour did not do one particular thing, 

And the time for the thing passed by. 

On one particular day I met not with thee, 

And the opportunity passed by.” 

In the neighbourhood of the town of Ambir, in the district of 
Multan, which is an ancient city which had become totally ruined, 
the Emperor commanded the rebuilding of the city. A lofty castle, 
and gates and a garden were apportioned out to the Amirs, and they 
expended the greatest energy in the work of building, sc that in 


J The seventh month. 
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eight' days is was tinisiied. And the Emperor made the rayats 

settle down in that district. He called the place after the name 252 
of Ral Manohar, son of Ral Lonkaran, governor of Sambhar, and 
gave it the name of Manohar-pur. This Manohar, whom they 
called for some time Mirza Manohar. grew up and was educated in 
the service of the eldest prince, and attained to great proficiency. 

Now he composes poetry and bears the title' of Tusani, and an 
exceedingly able young man he is. He will be mentioned in the 
sequel containing Memoirs of the Poets. Thence by way of Narnill 
the Emperor set out for Dihli: and Shaikh Nizam of Narnul, one 
of the greatest Shaikhs of the time, came to meet him. After 
performing the pilgrimages at Dihli to the tombs of the great 
saints of that illustrious locality, the Emperor went on a hunting 
expedition in the neighbourhood of Palam. 

At the beginning of the last decade of the blessed month ot 
Ramazan in this year, news reached me at Rewari, that at Basawar 
a son had been born to me, a happiness which I had been long 
anxiously expecting. I presented an offering of ashrafta to the 
Emperor, and requested him to name the child. After reading the 
Faiikah he enquired the name of my father and of my grandfather 
I answered ‘ Muluk Shah was my father, and he was the son of 
Hamid.” He said, ‘This child is called ‘Abdul Hadi”—Hadi 
being a name which at that time was day and night upon his lips. 
Although Hafiz Muhammad Amin, the preacher, and one of the 
seven Imams* kept urging me with the greatest importunity not to 
commit this folly, but to assemble some reciters of the Qur'an to 
my house to recite the whole Qur‘an in order to secure a long life 
to my son, I declined to do so, and at the end of six months my 
son died. If God will, may he be to me a rew^ard and treasure, an 
intercessor and one accepted in the Day of Judgment! 

From Rewan I took five months’ leave and went to Basawar, on 
account of certain important affairs, or rather follies; but 1 exceed¬ 
ed my term of absence and remained there a whole year. This 
neglect of duty and the machinations of my enemies caused me to 

1 The Tabaqat-i Akbari says 20 days. Elliott V, 407. 

2 See p. 232. 
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fall from the Emperor’s favour, and he took no further notice of 
263 me. Even to this da}' although a period of eighteen years has 
elapsed since that event, and eighteen thousand worlds* have passed 
away, I continue still afflicted with this unrequited service, which 
offers neither chance of confirmin<i myself in his favour, nor 
opportunity of leaving his service :— 

“I have not the fortune to have intercourse with the Beloved, 

I have not the fortitude to abstain from Love. 

I have not the power to fight against Fate, 

I have not the foot to flee from the field.” 

And while the Emperor was at HansI, at the time that he was on 
his way to the Panjab, a despatch arrived at Court from Sher Beg 
Tawachi, tb the effect that Muzaffar Husain Mlrza having fled from 
Gujrat and gone to the Dak’hin, had been captured by Rajah ‘All 
Khfin, and was held prisoner by him. So at the beginning of Zl 
hajjah* in the year nine hundred and eighty-five (985) the Emperor 
despatched a jarman to Rajah ‘All Khan by the hand of Maq(;ud^ 
Jauhan, wliich resulted in his sending the Mlrza to the Imperial Court. 

In the beginning of the sacred month of Muharram* in the year 
nine hundred and eighty-six (986) was the new year’s day of the 
Jalall period, corresponding with the twenty-fourth year from tlie 
accession :— 

“ The (^afar^ of tne cnrone wins the day over the Sul^n of the sky . 

Verily his tame rises up to Aries.” 

At Patau the Emperor had the honour of visiting the tomb of the 
saint Ganj Shakar (may God sanctify his glorious spirit!), and 
then went for a Qq,7nurghah hunt in the neighbourhood of Nan- 
danah, and in the course of four days nutnberless game was enclosed. 

1 He seems to mean that monstrous changes had taken place in the course 
of that time. 

< The twelfth month. 

^ See infra t p. 274. 

* The fir.st month. f 

6 The old ncune of Muharram. Whence the two first months are sometimes 
ailed Qafarani, 
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And when it had almost come about that the two sides of the 
Qamurghah were come together, suddenly all at once a strange state 
and strong frenzy came upon the Emperor, and an extraordinary 
change was manifested in his manner, to such an extent as cannot 
be accounted for. And every one attributed it to some cause or 
other; but God alone knoweth secrets. And at that time he ordered 
the hunting to be abandoned :— 

Take care ! for the grace of God comes suddenly, 

Tt comes suddenly, it comes to the mind of the wise/’ 

And at the foot of a tree which was then in fruit he distributed 
much gold to the faqirs and poor, and laid the foundation of a loftv 
building, and an extensive garden in that place. And he cut off 
the hair of his head, and most of the courtiers followed his example. 
And when news of this became spread abroad in the Eastern part 
of India, strange rumours and wonderful lies became current in the 
mouths of the common people, and some insurrections took place 
among the rayats, but these were quickly quelled. 

While he was at Blhrah the Imperial Begum arrived from the 
Capital. At this time he confided the government of the Pan jab 
to vSa‘id Khan Moghul, and appointed QazI ‘All Baghdadi (who is 
the grandson* of Mir Qazi Husain Maibazi) to rearrange the bound¬ 
aries of the lands given as Madad-i Ma^dsh and Aj/mah in the Panjab 
and elsewhere, which had been encroached upon. He had orders to 
abolish the old boundaries and re*measure the enclosures, and to put 
them all together into one village. Thus an exact distinction was 
made between the different grant-lands of the empire, and all this was 
done in spite of Shaikh ‘Abd-un-nabi, and the dishonesty of his subord¬ 
inates. Thence the Emperor set out on his return to Fahtpur. 
And near to Khizrabad Sadhorah on the 3rd of Jamada’-s-sanP in 
the aforesaid year the Emperor embarked on board ship and the 
Amirs and nobles of the kingdom also went on board a vessel to 
accompany him, but the army went by land. And on the 29th of 
this month the Emperor arrived at Dihli. During the first part of 
the month Kajab he disembarked from the water-boat and mounted 

1 The Lak’hnau edition has asterisks after the word naJberah. 

^ The 6th month. 
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a land-boat (which is a figurative expression for a desert-traversing 
steed), and on the 6th of this month he reached Ajmir and attended 
the festival held at the tomb of the Saint.' The next day at tht 
same hour he started for the Imperial Palace and travelling each day 
50 cosses, he arrived at Todah at day-break on Friday the 9th. 
The compiler- of these pages, who had come from Basawai to meet 
266 him, paid his respects to him at that time, and presented the Book 
of the which contains forty of tliem treating on the merit 

of war with Infideb. and the advantages of archery, and its name 
includes the date of it. It was admitted into the Library, and no 
mention whatever was made of any fault on my part in delaying to 
redeem my promise. And later that day the Emperor came to Fath- 
pur. There he used to spend much time in the ' lhadal-khanah in 
the company of learned men and Shaikhs. And especially on Friday 
nights, when he would sit up there the whole night continually 
occupied ,in discussing questions of Religion, whether fundamental 
or collateral. The learned men used to draw the sword of the tongue 
on the battle-field of mutual contradiction and opposition, and the 
antagonism of the sects reached such a pitch that they would call 
one another fools and heretics. The controversies used to pass 
beyond the differences of JSunni, and Shi ah, of Hanifi and Shafi'i, 
of lawyei’ and divine, and they would attack the very bases of beliet. 
.And Makhdum-ul-mulk wrote a treatise, to the effect that Shaikh 
Abd-un-nabl had unjustly killed Khizr Khan Sarwani. who had been 
suspected of blaspheming the Prophet (peace be upon him !). and 
Mir Habsh, who had been suspected of being a Shi ah, and saying 
that it was not right to repeat the prayers after him, because he 
was undutiful towards his father, and was himself afflicted with 
hemorrhoids. .Shaikh 'Abd-un nabI replied to him that he was a 
fool and a heretic. Then the Mullas became divided into two 
parties, and one party took one side and one the other, and became 
very Jews* and Egyptians for hatred of each other. And persons 
of novel and whimsical opinions, in accordance with their pernicious 

I Mu’in ud-din Chishti SigizT. 

^ See p. 207, note 1. 

Sabti is from the Hebrew Shibhet * a tribe ’ and is applied to Israel as 
descended from the twelve heads*of-tribes {Shehhatim), the sons of Jacob 
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ideas, and vaiii doubts, coming out of ambush decked the false in 
the garb of the ti ue, and wrong in the dress of right, and cast the 
Emperor, who was possessed of an excellent disposition, and was an 
earnest searcher after truth, but very ignorant and a mere tyro, and 
used to the compan}^ of -infidels and base persons, into perplexity, 
till doubt was heaped upon doubt, and lie lost all definite aim, and 
the straight wall of the clear Law and of tiini Religion was broken 
down, so that after five or six years not a trace of Islam was left 
in him ; and every thing was turned top^y tiir\ v :— 

The matter of me and you has fallen upside down, 256 

You purchase tlie ver\ thing 1 blamed 

Of this there were many causes and reasons, but in accordance with 
the Proverb ’ A little guides to the much, and fear points out the 
culprit/^ a specimen of them is brouglit forward in the course of 
this history (and God is the assi.^tant!). In a word crowds of learned 
men from all nations and sag(‘s of various religions and sca ts camc‘ 
to the Court, and were honoured with private conversations. After 
enquiries and investigations, which were tlu*ir only business and 
occupation day and night, they would talk about profound points 
of science the subtleties of revelation, the curiosities of history, and 
the wonders of tradition, subjects of which large volumes could give 
(inly an abstract and summary: and in accordance with tin* saying;— 
“Three things are dangerous, Avarice satisfied: desire indulged: 
and a man’s being pleased with himself” everything that pleased 
him, he picked and chose from any one except a Moslem, and any¬ 
thing that was against his disposition, and ran counter to his wishes 
lie thought fit to reject and cast aside. From childhood to manhood, 
and from manhood to his declining years the Emperor had combined 
in himself various pliases from various religions and opposite sect 
arian beliefs, and by a peculiar acquisitiveiiess and a talent for 
selection, by no means common, had made his own all that can be 
seen and read in books Thus a faith of a materialistic character 
became painted on the mirror of his mind and the storehouse of his 


‘ 'flie word ‘ blanio ’ la ^ ‘ puivhase ’ written backwards, 
^ Ex uno diBce omnes. 
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imagination, and from the general impression this conviction took 
form, like an engraving upon a stone, that there are wise men to 
found and ready at hand in all religions, and men of asceticism, 
and recipients of revelation and workers of miracles among all nation^ 
and that the Truth is an inhabitant of every place: and that con¬ 
sequently how could it be right to consider it as confined to one 
religion or creed, and that, one which had only recently made its 
appearance and had not as yet endured a thousand years! And why 
assert one thing and deny another, and claim pre-eminence for that 
which is not essentially pre-eminent ? 

And Samanas* and Brahmans (who as far as the matter of private 
267 interviews is concerned gained the advantage over every one 
in attaining the honour of interviews with his Majesty, and in 
associating with him, and were in every way superior in reputation 
to all learned and trained men for their treatises on morals, and on 
physical and religious sciences, and in religious ecstacies, and 8tage> 
of spiritual progress and human perfections) brought forward proofs, 
based on reason and traditional testimony, for the truth of theii 
own, and the fallacy of our religion, and inculcated their doctrine 
with such firmness and assurance, that they affirmed mere imagina¬ 
tions as though they were self-evident facts, the truth of which 
the doubts of the sceT)tic could no more shake— 

Than the mountains crumble, and the heavens be cleft! ” 

And the Resurrection, and Judgment, and other details and tradit 
ions, of which the Prophet was the repository, he laid all asid(‘ 
And he made his courtiers continually listen to those revilings and 
attacks against our pure and easy, bright and holy faith, some of 
which are written in the book called The Inspiration of Holy 
Scripture”: and urged and excited them to his own path by speech 
both set and extempore :— 

‘The guardian gave advice to that fair one : 

Do not smile on every face, as the rose through the wind. 
When the advice became past endurance, that coquette 
Knit her brow, and hung down her head.” 


1 Buddliist 6i8ceti(*, ISansI;. ^ramana. 



Some time before this a Brahman, named Piirak’hotam, who had 
written a commentary on the book Khirad-afza, had had private 
interviews with him, and he had asked him to invent particular 
Sanskrit names for all things in existence. And at one time a 
Brahman, named Debi who was one of the interpreters of the Maha- 
bharata, was pulled np the wall of the castle sitting on a chdrpai 
till he arrived near a balcony, which the h]mperor had made his 
bed'Chamber. Whilst thus suspended he instructed his Majesty in 
the secrets and legends of Hinduism, in the manner' of worshipping 
idols, the tire, tlie sun and stars, and of revering the chief gods of 
these unbelievers, such as Brahma, Mahadev, Bishn, Kishn, Ram 
and Mahama (whose existence as sons of the human race is a 258 
supposition, but wiiose non-existence is a certainty, though in their 
idle belief tliey look on some of them as gods, and some as angels). 

His Majesty, on hearing further iiow much the people of the country 
prized their institutions, begair to look upon them with affection. 

He became especially firmly convinced of the doctrine of the trans¬ 
migration of ^ouls, and lie much approved of the saying :—‘ There 
is no religion in which the doctrine of Transmigration has not a firm 
hold/^ .\nd insincere flatteiers composed treatises in order to establish 
indisputable arguments in favour of tliis thesis. And having in¬ 
stituted research into doctrines of the sects jof the Hindu unbelievers, 
of whom there are an enslless and innumerable host, and who posse.^s 
niimbei's of sacred books, and yet do not belong to the Ahl-i-Kitdb,^ 
he took so mucii pleasure in such discussions, that not a day passed 
but a new fruit of this loathsome tree ripened into existence. Some¬ 
times again it was Shaikh TaJ-ud-din whom he sent for. This 
Shaikh was son of Shaikh Zakariya of Ajodhan. The principal 
‘Ulamii of the ago call him Taj-ul-'driftn^ He had been a pupil 
of Rashid Sliaikh Zaman of Panipat, author of a commentary on 
the Lawdih, and of other excellent works, was most excellent in 
(^'ufiism, and in the knowledge of Theology second only to Shaikh 
Ibn Arab!, and had written a comprehensive commentary on the 
Nuzhat iil-arwdk. Like the preceding he was drawn up the wall 
of the castle in a blanket and his Majesty listened the whole night 

> People of the Book, Jews, Christians, and Sabeites; Al Qur'a?i xxix, 45, &c. 

s Crown of the Qilfis. 

34 
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to his C^'Utic obscenities and follies. The Shaikh, since he did not 
in any great degree feel himself bound by the injunctions of the 
[..aw, introduced arguments concerning the Unity of Existence, such 
as idle Qufis discuss and which eventually lead to license and open 
heresy. He also interested the Emperor in the question as to the 
faith of Pharaoh (the curse of God be on him!), which is meiitioned 
in the book Fuqu(^ ul hikam, and as to the excellence of hope over- 
fear, and such like questions, to which people, overlooking the 
warnings of Peason and the prohibitions of the Law, instinct¬ 
ively incline. Thus he became a chief cause of the weaken¬ 
ing of the Emperor’s faith in the commands of Isl^m. -He al¬ 
lowed that infidels would be kept for ever in fire, but the jeter- 
iiity of the punishment he thought doubtful, and not actually 
established. He also introduced many changes into the texts of the 
259 Qur’an, and the Traditions of the Prophet (peace be upon him!). 
And the expression Lnsnn % kamil he said referred to the Khalif 
of the age, explaining it in the sense of ‘ holiest/ aiui interpret 
ing most things in a manner not wholly correct, and not a few 
of them quite wrong he uttered much such like nonsense. And he 
invented a sijdah [prostration) for him, and called it zamin-hos 
I kissing the ground], and lookiiig on the reverence dne to a king 
as an absolute religious command he called the face of the king 
Ka'hah i Murddai [sanctum of desires], and Qihlah i Ildjdl [goal 
of necessities]. And in support of these matters he brought forward 
.>ome apocryphal traditions, and the practice of the disciples of some 
of the Shaikhs of India. And thus after a time the titles The Only 
One, The Absolute The Perfect Man became commonly applied to 
the just, majestic, and magnanimous Emperor. Similarly other of 
the great Shaikhs, such as Shaikh Ya'qub of Kashmir, who is a 
well-known writer and at present the greatest authority in religious 
matters, mentioned • some of the opinions expressed by that chief 
of the Qazls, HamadanI,* such as the following: that Muhammad 
the Prophet of God (may Go^ bless him and his race and grant him 
peace!) was a personification of the title Alhadi [the guide], and 
that Iblls [the devil) is a personification of the title AlmuziW [the 

t Abdul-Jabbar Hamadini, 8<>e D’Herbelot, Bibl, Orient, fob 39b. 

^ AI Qur’Sn xxviii, 14. 
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tempter], and that both names, thus personified, nave appeared in 
the world, and that both personific£|.tion8 therefore are necessary 

Mulla Muhammad of Yazd, too, was drawn up the castle wall 
in the same way, and uttered unworthy, loathsome abuse against 
the three Khalifs, and called nil the companions of the Prophet, their 
followers and next followers, and the saints of ancient and modern 
times, (may God show favour to them!), infidels and adulterers, and 
represented the Sunnis and the Ahhi Jamd at^ as despicable and 
contemptible, and pronounced ev^ery sect except the Shi ah as jnring 
ind leading into error. 

d’he differences among the ‘Ulama, of whom one would pronounce 
a’thing as unlawful, and another by some process of argument would 
pronounce the very same thing lawful, became to his Majesty another 
cause of unbelief. And since he looked on each of the ‘Ulama of his 
own age as superior in dignity and worth to Imam i Ghazzall and 
Imam i FlazI, and since he knew the worthlessness of those of his 
own time, he inferred the unknown from the known and rejected 260 
also their predecessors. 

Learned monks also from Europe, who are called Pddre, and have 
an infallible head, called Papa, who is able to change religious ordi¬ 
nances as he may deem advisable- for the moment, and to whose 
authority kings must submit, brought the G6spel, and advanced 
proofs for the d'rinity. His Majesty firmly believed in the truth 
of the Christian religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of 
Jesus, ordered Prince Murad to take a few lessons in Christianity 
under good auspices, and charged Abu-1-Fazl to translate the Gospel. 
Instead of the usual Bismilldhirrahman^irrakln^ the following 
line was used :— 

Ai nJaml oay Oesu Christu,^ 

that is •• 0 thou, whose name is merciful and very bountiful. ' ^Shaikh 
FaizI added to this the hemistich :— 

Subhdnaka Id siwdka yd 

^ Those who in religious ordinances follow the vjma* * agreement ’ or common 
consent of the Ist cent, of the Hejrah. 

2 In the name of the gracious and merciful God. 

3 Our author seems to have imagined * that ''Jesus Christ” means "merciful 
and bountiful.” 

* Praise be to Thee, there is none like Thee, O Hb ! 
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And the attributes of the accursed Antichrist and his qualities were 
ascribed by those accursed men to his lordship The Best of tlie 
Prophets (God bless him and his family and preserve him from all 
Impostors!). 

The accursed Birbar tried to persuade the Emperor, that since tlie 
sun gives light to all, and ripens all grain, fruits anti products of 
the earth, and supports the life of mankind, therefore that luminary 
should be the object of worship and veneration; that the face should 
be turned towards the rising and not towards the setting' sun, 
which is the west: that man should venerate fire, water, stones, and 
trees, and all natural objects, even down to cows and their dung : 
that he should adopt the sectarian mark, and Brahmanical thread 
Several wisemen at Court confirmed what he said, by representing 
that the sun was “the greater light” of the world, and the bene¬ 
factor of its inhabitants, the patron of kings, and that kings are 
but his vicegerents. This was the cause of the worship paid to the 
sun on the Nou^rOz-i Jalalt, and of his being induced to adopt that 
>-61 festival for the celebration of his accession to the throne. Every 
day he used to put on clothes of that particular colour which accords 
with that of the regent-planet of the day. He began also, at 
midnight and early dawn, to mutter the spells, which Hindus 
taught him. for the purpose of subduing the sun to his wishes. He 
prohibited the slaughter of cows, and the eating of their flesh, 
because the Hindus devoutly worship theni^ and esteem their dung 
as pure. Instead of cows they sacrifice fine men. This reason was 
also assigned, that physicians have represented the flesh of cows to 
be productive of sundry kinds of sickness, and to be difficult of 
digestion. 

Fire-worshippers also came from Nousari in Gujrat, proclaimed the 
religion of Zardusht as the true one, and declared reverence to fire 
to be superior to every other kind of worship. They also attracted 
the Emperor’s regard, and taught him the peculiar terms, the ordi¬ 
nances, the rites and ceremonies of the Kaianians.^ At last he 
ordered that the sacred fire should be made over to the charge of 
Abu-l-Fa/l, and that after the manner of the kings of Persia, in 

i i. 6., towards Makkah. 

An old Persian dynasty. 
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whose temples blazed perpetual fires, he should take care it was 
never extinguished night or day, for that it is one of the signs of 
God, and one light from His lights. 

From early youth, in compliment to his wives, the daughters of 
Rajahs of Hind, he had within the female apartments continued to 
offer the horn,^ which is a ceremojiy derived from sun-worship; but 
on the New-year of the 25th year aft^r his accession he prostrated 
himself both before the sun, and before the fire in public, and in 
the evening the whole Court had to rise up respectfully when the 
lamps and candles were lighted. 

On the festival of the eighth day after the Sun’s entering Virgo 
in this year he came forth to the public audience-chamber with his 
forehead marked like a Hindu, and he had jewelled strings tied on 
his wrists by Brahmans, by way of a blessing The chiefs and 
nobles adopted the same practice in imitation of him, and presented 
on that day pearls and precious stones suitable to their respective 
wealth and station. It became the current custom also to wear the 
idklii on the wrist, which means an amulet* formed out of twisted 
linen rags. Every precept which was enjoined by the doctors 262 
of other religions he treated as manifest and decisive, in contradis¬ 
tinction to this Religion of ours, all the doctrines of which he 
set down to be senseless, and of modern origin, and the founders 
of it as nothing but poor Arabs, a set of scoundrels and highway- 
robbers, and the people of Islam as accursed. But in the course 
of time the truth of this verse® in its hidden meaning developed itself : 
'Fain would they put out the light of God with their mouths! 
but, though the Infidels abhor it, God will perfect his light.” By 
degrees the affair was carried to such a pitch that proofs were no 
longer considered necessary for abolishing the precepts of Islam. 

I remember, that in the early days of these discussions I had an 
argument with Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl in the privy audience-chamber 
at Fathpur. He said : “ It seems to me that there is a fair ob¬ 
jection to be made to all writers [on such subjects] on two grounds. 
First—Why should they not have written as circumstantial histories 

1 The branch of a certain tree offered by Paursees as a substitute for Soma juioe. 

Sanskrit rakshika. 

3 A1 Qur’an LXI, 8. 
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of the old prophets, as they have done in the annals of their own 
Prophet (God bless him and his family, and give them peace!)?’' 
I answered : ‘‘ The stories of the prophets are numerous enough in 
all conscience!*’ He said: “Nay, they are too compendious, they 
ought to have been written more in detail.** I answered: “In 
times gone by Just the amount now extant must have been thorough¬ 
ly sifted by critics and historians, and the rest not authenticated.*** 
He said: ''This answer is not satisfactory. But secondly—There 
is no kind of handy-craft’s man, who is not mentioned in the 
tazkirat-v,l-anliya, and the nafah^l ul-uns &c., but the people of 
the Prophet*s own family what fault have they committed that they 
are not mentioned therein ? This is a great subject of wonder.” 
On this topic whatever the time allowed was said, but who will 
care to hear it! Afterwards I asked . “ For which of these notorious 
heresies have you yourself the greatest inclination ? ” He said : 

“ 1 wish to wander for a few days in the vale of infidelity for sport.” 

1 said : ‘ It will not be a bad thing if you eventually take the yoke 
263 of marriage,^ as they have said :— 

He took upon him the yoke of the Law, by the help of God, 

From off the neck of the world. Peace be to his memory ! ” 

He smiled and went away, and as has been suggested by a man 
of the world :— 

“ One favour of the Judge is better than a thousand witnesses ” 

he fell boldly into disputation in religious matters with sucb imbe¬ 
cile old men as the Qadr, the Qazi, the Hakim-iil-mulk, and Makh- 
dum-ul-mulk, and had not the slightest hesitation in putting them 
to shame, at which the Emperor was pleased. They sent privately 
a message to Abu-1-Fazl by A 9 af Khan. BaJchshi : Why are you 
always falling foul of us ? ** He returned answer: The fact .of 
the matter is I am the servant of a mere mortal, and not of an 


1 Higtory serves 849 a kind of filter for eacn generation, removing the im¬ 
purities of the traditions of *the generation before. Abbott, 

2 Viz. to Orthodoxy. 
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egg-plant.”' By dint of his own exertions, and the assistance of 
his father, and the patronage of the Khalif of the age, and by the 
favour of fortone, he cast them all in a short space of time down 
to the ground of scorn and contempt, as we have already stated. 
And not one of the [)eople of Islam, except Hakim Abii-l-Fath and 
Mula Muhammad Yazdi could keep pace with him in any of the 
discussions. When further enterprises and propositions were brought 
forward T retired into private life:— 

‘ When the desire is great 
J'^ifficnlties become light. 

1 read the verse of flight;^ and fell altogether out of the Fniperor's 
notice, and all that friendship became estrangement. Rut thank 
(lod that I am as well off as I am !— 

“ My heart did not go gadding about, and a good thing it didn’t! 

It settled on nothing but thee, and a good thing it didn’t! 

Thou saidest, I shall grieve if thine affair turn out well.’ 

Thou sawest that it did not turn out well, and a good thing it 
didn’t! ” 

I did not consider myself a lit recipient of favour noi’ His Majesty 
a fit object of service, and T was quite content:— 264 

• Come that we may waive all ceremony, 

You shall not rise to me, 1 will not bow to you 

And at long intervals T used to come and prostrate myself in the 
ante-chamber, and was a witness to the truth of:— 

Companionsliip wdl not arise. 

Where dispositions are not congenial.” 

I The egg-plant bears fruit all the year round, hence the Brahmans say 
{Ohandi p. 69) when they fear that their patron is drowned, that he was an 
to them, whereas his ,4raddh (funeral feast) will only yield once like 
a radish. Abu-l Fazl seems to mean, that since his patron is a mere man and 
liable to die, or to change, he thinks it advisable to “ make hay while th*' 
sun shines.'* 

^ 2 << Where there is a will there i«i a way." 

3 Compare p. 48, note 1 , 
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And afterwards according to destiny* : — 

“ I saw that seeing thy face from afar was pleasanter, 

I left thy companionship, I ceased to be a spectator.' 

Since the account of those trifles and particulars, and the stringing 
of ail these events in chronological cider is of the number of im¬ 
possibilities, thus much must be deemed sufficient and my refuge 
is in the mercy of God (He is exalted!), who in all cases is 
defender and protector of his servants, in fulfilment of the pro¬ 
mise*:—“Shall nbf verily the party of God have the upper hand, 
is not God sufficient for his servants ?" 1 have made bold to 

chronicle these events, a course very far removed from that of 
prudence and circumspection But God (He is glorious and hon¬ 
oured!) is my witness, and sufficient is God as a witness, that my 
inducement to write this has been nothing but sorrow tor the faith, 
and heart burning for the deceased Religion of Islam, which 
‘Anqa®-like turning its face to the Qaf of exile, and withdrawing 
the shadow of its wings frona the dwellers in the dust of this lower 
world, thenceforth became a nonentity, and still is so And to God 
1 look for refuge from reproach, and hatred, and envy, and religious 
persecution :— 

“ J am content with what God has decreed for me 
And I commit my affairs to my Creator. 

God has indeed been good in what is past 
So will He be good in what is to come.” 

In this year a certain kalavi came to Fathpur, who said that he 
could construct a house having all its four sides in the water. And 
that he could plunge into the water and enter the house without 
the water’s penetrating it. With a view to this they made a 
tank in the court-yard of the palace twenty qaz by twenty gaz^ 
265 ai^d three gaz deep. In this they built a stone cell, and on the 

i The Lek’hDau edition reads muqaddar not miqdar. 

« An adaptation of A1 Qur’&n LVIII, 22, V, Gl, XXXIX, 37. 

^ The fabulous bird \,S\murgh) sWid to dwell in the mountains surrounding 
the world (Q5/h 
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roof of it they built a high .tower, and on all four sides o e 
cell they left steps. But the pretensions of the hakim, like his 
medicines, proved a lie, and he fled and was seen no more.' But 
Hakim ‘All of Gllfin some seventeen years later did construct such 
a pond at Lshor, and Mir Haidar a riddle-maker found -'The pond 
of Hakim to give the date. And that pond the Emperor 

fillod brimful of copper coins, which amounted to as much as 20 
kror. One clay he had an interview with 6ne Shaikh Banj’hu bv 
name, a singer with a sweet voice, and of Qufi tendencies, one of 
the disciples of Shaikh Adhan of Jounpur (whose name gives the 
date of his death*), and had a very agreeable time of it. Then he 
sent for Miyfin Tansln, and other unequalled singers of- Hind ; but 
he preferred him to any of them, and ordered that Shaikh Banj’hu 
should carry off the whole of that sum of money. But his strength 
was unequal to carrying it, so he asked for a little gold instead. 
The Emperor, accordingly, presented him with nearly 1,000 rupees 
in exchange. And the rest of that money tlie Emperor in the 
course of three years, more or less, got ri<l of by means of various 
^.xpenses. About this time he received from Shaikh Mubarak* a 
lecture on his e.xtravagant expenditure. Before that, at the time 
of the [musical] exhibitions, Shaikh Faizi had said: “ Ouj- Shaikh^ 
is not much of a courtier.” “No,” replied the Emperoi*, ‘ he has 
left all Ih^e fopperies to you ” He sent Shaikh Banj’hu, 
and Miyan Tansln, and all the musicians to the Shaikh’ that he 
might tell him what they were worth as musicians. He said to 
Miyan Tansin: ‘1 have heard that you can sing a bit.” At last 
he compared his singing to the noise of beasts, and allowed it no 
superiority over it. 

In this year Ma‘vuni Khan, foster-brother of iVJlrza Hakim, who 
was a’brave youth, and was always performing valiant deeds, being 
vexed with the Mlrza came and did homage to the Emperor. He 


* For the expression see Text p. 243,1. 11. 

Tlie lettei-is give 

Shaikh Adhan 300 + 10 000 6 -i- 5 -h 50 = 970. 

* Father of Abn-l-Fazl. 

* Meaning their father. Shaikh Mubarak. 

^ MubArak. 

35 
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gave him a command of 500 and appointed him to the district of 
BihSr. There he fought a battle with KallS PahSr, a general dis- 
266 tinguished among the Afghans for his might and prowess, and 
gained the victory over him. The Emperor from Fathpur sent 
him a fanndn making him a mariQabddr of 1,000, together with a 
present of a horse and a dress of honour from his own wardrobe. 
They say that he saw in a dream the glorilied ‘All (may God be 
gracious to his countenance!) so distinctly, that 3 ^ou would have 
said that the blessed hand had struck him on the back. Through 
this blessing he never turned his back from the foe; and the mark 
of the hand is visible on his back to this day :— 

“ What fear of the waves of the sea is there 
To him, who has Noah for his pilot/’ 

In the month of Shavvab of the aforesaid year the Emperor sent 
for Mulla Taib (a worthless wretch) from Kit’hah and patronized him. 
and appointed him Dtwdn of the province of Bihar and Hajipur. And 
most of his acts of patronage were of a bke character. Also Rai Puru- 
k’hotam in reward for his commentary‘s he made Bakhshl. And Mulla 
Mujdl of Sarhind, who had formerly been warrant-writer to I slim Shah, 
he made Receiver-General of revenues. And Shamshir Khan. khwd> 
jah-sard, he made Superintendent of the Exchequer. And these 
through the vileness of their birth, which necessarily produces 
vileness of character, having arrived at that place, were loyal neither 
to God nor their E nperor. They perpetrated all sorts of oppression 
and tyranny, and bending unsuitable and unfitting seasons to their 
wishes, so annoyed the soldiery that they compelled Ma‘ 9 um Khan 
to revolt, as shall soon be narrated, if God (He is exalted!) will. 

In this same month MaqQud^ Jauharl Mirza Muzaffar Husain 
brought the presents of Rajah ‘All Khan from Khandesh, and 
presented them to the Emperor, who after a time forgave him his 
transgressions, and then honoured him by raising him to the dignity 
of son-in-law,* and took him into favour. 

• The tenth month. 

^ On the Khirad-afza. See p, 265. 

3 See p. 260. 

♦ In the 36th year he married him to his eldest daughter, the Sult&ii 

Khftnum. 
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In this year the Emperor appointed Shahbaz Kh^n Bakhshi, with 
GhazI Khftn Badakhshi and Sharif Khan Atgah, and others to 
march against Rana KikaJ The Rfina shut himself up in Konbhal- 
mlr,* which is a strong fortress. The imperial troops were victorious 
and ravaged that district. One night the Rana effected his es- 267 
cape from the fortress, and took refuge in another mountain- 
fastness. 

In this year Sultan Khwajah returned from a pilgrimage to Makkah 
and brought with him horses of Arabian pedigree, and Abyssinian 
slaves, and other precious presents for the Emperor,, who received 
him with favour and made him Qadr. 

. The office of Mtr Hajj for the year nine liundred and eighty-six 
was given to Khwajah Muhammad Yahya, one of the descendants 
of Khwajah Ahrar (God sanctify his spirit!). He left 4 lacs of 
rupees as a deposit at his ancestor’s shrine, and in the month of 
ShavvaF of this year started from Ajmir to go to Makkah. 

Now Shaikh ‘Abd-un-nabi and Makhdum-ul-mulk having fallen 
out with one another had been the cause of people’s distrusting both 
the past and the future, and had brought about a great declension 
from true religion. In accordance with the [Arabic] saying: ‘‘ When 
two people clash together, they fall together” the Emperor*sent them 
to Makkah together with this caravan. The next year they arrived 
at the goal of their wishes, and in the end of the business (which 
deserves honour for that result) they became cleansed from their 
accidental stain, and returned in safety to the fold of Islam, and 
learning eventually brought about its natural result, and “ He is 
great, and man is little* ” was found to give the date. 

In the beginning of the year nine hundred and eighty-seven (987) 
news arrived of the death of Khan Jahan governor of Bengal. The 
Emperor wrote a farman of condolence to his brother Isma*ll Qull 
Khftn, and he appointed Muzaffar Khan, who had been honoured 
with the post of Dlwan, as governor in his stead, and Razawi Khan 

^ Also called PratAb, or Partib. 

* On the frontiers of Odipiir and Joudpur. 

8 The 10th month. > 

♦6-1-64- 70 -h 7.». 10 -i-7-h 100 + 6 + 40^-30 + 6 + 700 = 987. 
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he appointed Bakhshi, and Hakim Abu-l-Fath he made Cac^r, and 
Kai Pair Das with Mir Adham as his colleague he made Dlwftn, 
and sent them oflp from Fathpur. 

On the 19th of the month (JJafar^ of this year the Author (praise 
be to the Most .High!) was blest in the 40th year of his age with the 
birth of a darling son named Muhi-d-diti (may God prolong his days, 
and furnish him with wholesome knowledge, and acceptable works 1) 
He was born at Basfiwar. 

In this year Mulls ‘Ashql, who had the title of Khan and had 
written a and a masnavi (a ridiculous one too!), and who had 

268 gone as vaJcil of QazI Qadr-ud din of Labor to Kashmir came back, 
and in company with one Muhammad Qasim by name, ambas¬ 
sador of‘ ‘All Khfin governor of Kashmir, brought presents of 
quantities of saffron and musk and cosfus arabicus, and shawls and 
other precious products of Kashmir and Tibet. 

At this time the Emperor sent Hakim ‘Ali, a relative of Haklm- 
ul-mulk, of Gll&n (who is now without an equal in philosophy, and 
medicine, and other rare sciences) in company with the vakils of 
‘Adil Khan of the Dak'hin to Bijftgarh. 

At this time Mir Nizam, sister’s husband to Mirza Shahrukh, 
came as ambassador from Badakhshan witli presents of Badakhshi 
horses, and glittering rubies, and strings of camels. 

In this year the Emperor was anxious to unite in his person the 
spiritual as well as the secular headships, for he held it to be an 
insufferable burden to subordinate to any one, as he had heard that 
the Prophet (God be gracious to him, and give him peace!), and 
his lawful successors, and some of the most powerful kings, as Amir 
Timur Qahibqirftn, land Mirza Ulugh Beg-i-Gurgan, and several 
others had themselves read the khuihah, he resolved to do the same, 
apparently in order to imitate their example, but in reality to appear 
in public as the Mvjtahid of the age. Accordingly on the first 
Friday of JumSda’l-awwaP of the year nine hundred and eighty- 
seven, in the chief mosque of Fathpur, which he had built near the 
palace. His Majesty began to read the khutbah. But all at once 

I The second moi^th. 

^ Blochro., p. 698. 

^ The fifth month. 
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he stammered and trembled, and though assisted by others, he could 
scarcely read three verses of a poem, which Shaikh Faizi had com* 
posed, but came quickly down from the pulpit, and handed over 
the duties of Iraftm to Hafiz Muhammad Amin, the Court Khatxh. 
These are the verses 

“ The Lord, who gave to us sovereignty, 

Who gave us a wise heart, and a strong hand, 

Who guided us in equity and justice, 

And drove from our thoughts all save equity, 

His description is higher than the range of thought, 

Exalted is His Majesty, Allahu Akbar!'' 

And in these days, when reproach began to spread upon the 269 
doctrines of Islam, and all questions relating thereto, and ever 
many wretches of Hindus and Hinduizing Musalmans brought 
unmitigated reviling against the Prophet, and the villainously irreli¬ 
gious Ulama in their works pronounced the Emperor to be without 
sin, and contenting themselves with mentioning the unity of God, 
they next.wrote down the various titles of the Emperor, and had not 
the courage to mention the name of the Prophet (God be gracious 
to him and his family, and give them peace in defiance of the 
liars!) this matter became the cause of general disgrace, and the 
seeds of depravity and disturbance began to lift their heads in the 
empire. Besides this base and low men of the higher and lower 
classes, having accepted the collar of spiritual obedience upon their 
necks, professed themselves his .disciples. They became disciples 
through the motives of hope and fear, and the word of truth could 
not proceed out of their mouths. 

At this time Muzaflar Khan, governor of Bengal sent a present 
to the Emperor consisting of 5 lacs of rupees in ready money, and 
other notable gifts of elephants, and cloth, which were beyond cal¬ 
culation, also 39 elephants were presented by Muhammad Ma‘ 9 um 
Kabuli. 

On the second Friday of this month the Emperor assembled the 
poor and the deserving in the ci^ti^an-field, and came in person to 
the place. Nearly a lac of persons, men and women, were present 
in that enclosure. And Sul^n Khwajah the Qadr, and Qullj Khan 
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presented to each a piece of gold. On that day of assembly eighty 
persons, women and children, were crushed to death under the hands 
and feet. And from the girdles of some of the women, whose hus¬ 
bands had died in Bengal, there fell purses full of ashrafU and 
rupees. This affair caused great suspicion to arise as to all the 
poor. An order was issued, that in future but few persons should 
be brought together at once, but he soon laid aside this rule also. 

270 In these same days the Emperor appointed Qutb-ud-din Muham¬ 
mad Khan Atgah as tutor to the eldest prince, and held a great 
levee. The tutor as is customary on such occasions presented the 
Emperor with notable elephants, and other presents worthy of his 
new post, and taking the prince upon his shoulders he ordered dish¬ 
fuls of gold and Jewels to be scattered to the people. 

In this year an ambassador of 'Abd-ullah Khan Uzbek came from 
Transoxiana with a letter containing assurances of friendship. The 
Emperor sent Mirza Fulad Barlas, with Khwajah Khatib, who was 
a native of Bokhara, to accompany him with presents and gifts. And 
the seal of the letter was as follows 

“ When we arc friends with one another, 

Sea and land are free from confusion and evil.” 

At this time a document made its appearance, which bore the 
signatures and .seals of Makhdum-ul-mulk. of Shaikh ‘Abd-un-nabi 
(•adr-wp-cwdwr, of Qazi Jalal-ud-din of Multan, qazl-hquzdf, of 
^'adr Jahan the mufti of the empire, of Shaikh Mubarak the 
deepest writer of .the age, and of Ghazi Khan of Badakhshan, 
who stood unrivalled in the transcendental sciences. The subject- 
matter of the document was the settling of the absolute superi¬ 
ority of the Imam-i-'adil over the Mujtahid and the investi¬ 
gation of the grounds of this superiority. In so doing they set 
right some doubtful Traditions containing some disputed points, so 
that no one of them might any longer have it in his power to 
refuse obedience whether to religious or political edicts, but that 
he might stand self-convicted. And the discussion of this matter 
was carried on with great prolixity. Such questions were discussed 
as: “ To whom is the title Mujtahid, and the word ijtihdd 

applicable ? ” And, “ whether it is the duty of the Imdm-i‘*ddif, 
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who is versed in politics and holds a higher rank than the Mujlahid, 
to decide according to the requirements of the times and the wants 
of the age all legal questions on which there exists a difference of 
opinion.” At last, however, all signed the document, some willingly 
and the rest against their convictions. I shall copy the document 
verbatim :— 

“ Petition. 271 

Whereas Hindustan is now become the centre of security and 
peace, and the land of justice and beneficence, a large number of 
people, especially learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and 
chosen this country for their home. Now we, the principal ‘Ulama, 
who are not only well-versed in the several departments of the Law 
and in the principles of jurisprudence, and well acquainted with the 
edicts which rest on reason or testimony, but are also known for 
our piety and honest intentions, have duly considered the deep 
meaning, first, of the verse of the Qur’aid : “Obey God, and obey 
the prophet, and those who have authority among you,” and, second¬ 
ly, of the genuine Tradition : “ Surely the man who is dearest to 
God on the day of Judgment is the Imdm-i- ddU; whosoever obeys 
the Amir, obeys Thee; and whosoever rebels against him, rebels 
against Thee,” and, thirdly, of several other proofs based on reasoning 
or testimony; and we have agreed that the rank of Sultdn-i~'ddilJ^ 
is higher in the eyes of God than the rank of a Mujlahid'^ Further 
we declare that the king of Islam, Amir of the Faithful, shadow 
of God in 4he world, Abud^Fatk Jaldl-ud-dhi Muhammad Akbar 
Padshah Ohdzt (whose kingdom God perpetuate!) is a most Just, 
a most wise, and a. most God-fearing king. Should therefore in 
future a religious question come up, regarding which the opinions 
of the Mujtahids are at variance, and His Majesty in his penetrating 
understanding and clear wisdom be inclined to adopt, for the benefit 
of the nation, and as a political expedient, any of the confiioting 
opinions, which exist on that point, and issue a decree to that effect, 
we do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on us and 
on the whole nation. 

‘ IV, 62. 

^ Jitet ruler. 

^ Authority on points of law. 
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272 Further, we declare that, should His Majesty think, fit to issue 
a niew order, we and the nation shall likewise be bound ♦ by 
it, provided always that such order be not only in accordance with 
some verse of the Qur'an, but also of real benefit to the nation; and 
further, that any opposition on the part of his subjects to such an 
order passed by His Majesty shall involve damnation in the world 
to come, and !os8 of property and religious privileges in this. 

This document has been written with honest intentions, for the 
glory of God, and the propagation of Islam, and is signed by 
us, the principal ‘Ulama and lawyers, in the month of Rajab* of the 
year nine hundred and eighty-seven (987).”- 

The draft of this document, when presented to the Emperor, 
was in the handwriting of Shaikh Mubarak. The others had signed 
it against their will; but the Shaikh had added at the bottom that 
he most willingly signed his name; for this w as a matter to w hicli 
for several years he had been anxiously looking forw'ard. 

No sooner had His Majesty obtained this legal document, than 
the road of deciding any religious question was open; the superiority 
of the intellect of the Imam was established, and opposition was 
rendered impossible. All orders regarding things which our law 
allows or disallows were abolished, and the superiority of the intellect 
of the Imam became law. They called Islam a travesty. 

But the state of Shaikh Abu-l-Fazl resembles that of the poet 
Hairatl^ of Saraarqand, who after having been annoyed by the cool 
and sober people of Mawara-n-nahr, joined the old foxes of Shidtic 
Persia, and chose the.roadless road. You might apply the proverb 
to him—“ I prefer hell to disgrace.” 

On the 16th of Rajab of this year His Majesty made a pilgrimage 
to AJmir. It is now fourteen years since His Majesty has been to 
that place. On the 25th of Sha‘ban, at the distance of five hos from 
the town, the Emperor alighted and went on foot to the tomb of 
the Saint [Mu‘in-ud-dln]. But sensible people smiled, and said, 
It was strange that His Majesty should have such a faith in the 
Khwajah of AJmli, while he rejected the foundation of everything, 

^ The seventh month. 

8 See Blochmann’ft Airiri Akbar\, Translation p. 187, and Spronger Catalogue 

p. 424. 
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our Prophet, from whose “ skirt hundreds of thousands of saints 273 
of the highest degree like the KhwSjah had sprung :— 

“ The Fairy has her face hidden, 

But the Demon is all ogles and blandishments : 

The Intellect is consumed with astonishment, 

What can this miracle mean! 

In this Garden no one has ever gathered 
A Rose without a thorn . Nay, 

The Lamp of Muhammad is ever attended 
By mischievous sparks of Abu Lahab.” 

After that the Emperor had started [for Ajmir] Makhdum-ul-mulk 
and Shaikh Abd-un-nabi tempted mankind by suggesting the forgery 
of the Qur’an, and by going out of the way to show the impossibility 
of inspiration, and by throwing doubts on the authority of prophets 
and Imams, and utterly denying the existence of demons and angels, 
and all mysteries and signs and miracles Also the integrity of the 
traditional Text of the Qur’an and its verbal authority, and existence 
of the soul after the dissolution of the body, and reward and pun- 
ishment other than by means of transmigration they deemed im¬ 
possible, and tenaciously brought forward such verses as these :— 

How much of Truth is in the hand of the tomb' 

The Qur’an remains, and many an old Tomb. 

The Tomb tells not a word to any, 

For the secret of the Qur’an none searches.” 

oThe. Festival is come, and all shall be well—like the face of the 
bride. 

The cupbearer will pour pure wine into the cup—like the blood 
of the cook. 

The bridle of prayer, and the muzzle of fasting—Once again 

It will remove from the necks of these asses—Aha! aha! ” 

His Majesty had now determined p.^hlicly to use the formula, ‘There 
is no God but God, and Akbar is God’s representative.’ But as 
this led to commotions, he tliought better of it, and restricted the 
use of the formula to a few people in the Harem. People expressed 
36 
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the date of this event by the words, Revolution of Religion.”* 
The Emperor tried hard to convert Qutb-ud-din Muhammad Khan 
274 and Shahbaz Khan. But they staunchly objected. Qutb-ud-din 
KhSn said : “ What would the kings of the West say, such as 
the Sultan of Constantinople, if they heard all this ? For they all 
hold the same faith be it a travesty or no.” His Majesty then 
asked him, if he was in India on a secret mission from Constanti¬ 
nople, as he showed so much opposition ; or if he wished to keep a 
small place warm for himself, should he go away from India, and 
become an honoured subject there. He might go at once. Shahbaz 
got excited, and took part in the conversation ; and when Bir Bar—that 
hellish dog—attacked the faith, he said to him : “ You cursed infidel, 
will you go on talking in this manner, until I am able to pay you out!” 
Affairs became rather unpleasant, and the Emperor said to Shahbaz in 
particular, and to the others in general : * Would that they would beat 
your mouths with a slipper full of filth ! ” 

At this time Tarsun Muhammad Khan, governor of Patan arrived 
trom Gujrftt. 

And in this year QazI All of Baghdad, who had been appointed 
in spite^ of Shaikh Abd-un-nabI to look into the administration of 
the Madad-i rna'dsh lands, and their encroachment,® brought those 
holders* of grant-lands, which brought in 1,000, or 500 down to 
those which brought in 100, to Court, and cut off most of their 
lands, and taking the very calf^ from the cow left them precious 
little. By this means respect for the families of the great and noble, 
and the renowned and famous vanished from the cities, and the 
children of no race were left .so helpless as the human beings of 
Hind : “A generation came after, who neglected prayer, and followed 
their own lusts.’"’ Schools and mosques were obliterated, and great 
numbers left their native country : and their children, who remained, 
in course of time got a reputation for mean conduct. 

L 80 -h 400 + 50+ 5+ 1 + 10 + I + 40 400 = 987. 

* Instead of ^ read ^ as on p. 254, 1. 11. 

8 Compare Text p. 254, 1. 9 ; Translation, p. 201. 

♦ See Blochm. 274. 

i I propow to read Auy instead of Aiid 

• Al Qur’in XIX, 60. 
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The schools were as empty of learned men, 

As the wine-seller’s shop of wine-bibbers in the Fast-month. 
They turn the teaclier's black-board into a draught board, 

And the Reader’s Qur’an into a gambling-stake.” 

And the Emperor after showing much severity to Hakim-ul-mulk on 
account of his opposition to Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl, whom he called 
Fazlah} at last ordered him to make a pilgrimage to Makkah. 

In the blessed month of Ramazan^ of this year the afore-mention¬ 
ed Qazi 'All brought me (who through my absences from Court had 
begun to look upon myself as one of those forgotten out of mind)r 
before the Emperor in the city of A)mii\ and mentioned my 1,000 
higalis of subsistence-land, which he said caused me to waste my 
time:— 


“ To the Court of Princes in season and out of season 
Thou shouldest go in order to receive some grant 

The Emperor said: ‘ I suppose that in the farnian for this grant 
theie is some condition insisted on.” He replied: “ Certainly, it 
was on condition of his attendance at Court.” The Emperor said : 
“Make enquiries, perhaps he is not well, that he absents himself 
long.” Ghazi Khan Badakhshi said in joke: “He is suffering 
from a purse-complaint” : and all the courtiers made some reference 
to the duties of my late office of Imam, which together with public 
prayer, was at that time in abeyance. Shahbaz Khan said: “He 
ought always to be present.” The Emperor said: “We do not 
wish any one to attend against his will, if he does not care about 
attending at Court, let him have but half of the grant.” Immedi-^ 
ately 1 resigned it, and this was very annoying to the Emperor, 
and he turned his face from me. But when QazI ‘Alt kept perpe¬ 
tually asking the Emperor: “What does your Majesty decree con¬ 
cerning it?” after a good deal of talk he said: “ Aslr Shaikh 
‘Abd-un-nabi (who is now at the Camp) how much he ought to 

> Fazl means “excellence,” but fazlah “ refuee,” “ leavings.” 

The ninth month. 

' There is a play on the words bigah “out of season,” and bigah a measure 
of land, about I acre. 
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have without condition of attendance.” Shaikh Abd-un-nabl sent 
word, by the late Mullftna Ilfihdftd of Amrohah : “ Since he is a 
27® family-man, and the expenses he has are well known, we approve 
of his having the amount, which your Majesty has decreed, 
viz.y 700 or 800 btgahs. But the courtiers did not see the fitness 
of this, and put great pressure on me to be more diligent in attend¬ 
ance, so that nolens volens I fell again into the snare :— 

The clever bird, when it falls into tne snare, 

Has to bear it as well as it can.” 

A^^ this arose from my not consenting to be branded as his disciple, 
and he used frequently to allude to it, and in extemporary verse I used 
to say:— 

‘ I am glad I have not a horseman nor a foot-soldier, 

1 am free from the bond of the king, and of the prince too.” 

In this year the Tamghd,^ and the Jazyah} which brought in 
several kvors of* dams were abolished, and edicts to this effect were 
sent over the whole empire. 

In the same year Ma^^um Khftn, son of Mu‘ln-ud-dln Ahmad 
Khan Farankhudl, who held the governorship of Jaunpur, came to 
the Court, and was afterwards sent back to Jaunpur. And Mulla 
Muhammad Yazdl the Emperor appointed Qazi'l-quz&t of Jaunpur 
and the governorship of Dihll was given to Muhibb ‘All Khan, son 
of Mir Khallfah. 

Mulla Muhammad Y*azdl, when he reached the province of 
Jaunpur, issued a fatxm insisting on the duty of taking the field 
and rebelling against the Emperor. The consequence was that 
Muhammad Ma‘ 9 um K&bull, and Muhammad Ma‘ 9 um Khan Faran¬ 
khudl, and Mir Mu‘izz-ul-mulk, and Nayabat Khan, and Arab 
Bahadur,, and others, drew the sword, and in many places (as will 
be narrated) fought some desperate battles. The Imams said, that 
the Emperor has in his dominion made encroachments on the grant 
lands belonging to us and to God (He is magnified and glorified!). 


I Inland tolls. 

^ Tax on Non-Moslems. 
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may the All-merciful have mercy on him! Finally Mihtar Sa'fidat 
who bears the title of Peshran Khgn, when he had been to Ma‘<?6in 
Khan Jaunpurl and returned to Court, informed the Emperor of 
the facts of this fatwa of Mulla Muhammad Yazdl, who accordingly 
on some pretext or* other sent for Mir MuMzz-ul-mulk and Mullfi. 
Muhammad Yazdl from Jaunpur. When they arrived at FlrozabSd, 
which is eighteen cosse^t from Agrah, the Emperor sent word that 277 
they should separate them from their guards, and put them* into 
a boat, and take them by wav'of the JamnS to GwftlySr. After¬ 
wards he sent another order that they should be made away 
with. So they put the guards into one boat, and them into another 
old one, and when they were in deep water ordered the sailors to 
:s\vamp the boat of the lives of the two in the whirlpool of destruc¬ 
tion. After some' days QazI Yaqub came from Bengal and the 
Kmperor sent him to follow' the other two And one by one he 
sent ell the M.uHas, against whom he had any suspicions of dis¬ 
satisfaction, to the closet of annihilation. And having banisheu 
the 'Ulama of Labor, he separated them from one another like a 
dishevelled thread. Of the number of these was Qazl Qadr-ud- 
d!n Lahori, whose free-thinking was greater than that of Makhdum- 
ul-mulk; him he appointed Qazi of Bahronch in Gujrat. And 
iVlulla ‘Abd-u.sh-shukur Guldar he appointed Qazi of Jounpur, and 
Mulla Muhammad Ma‘ 9 um he appointed to Bihar. And Shaikh 
Munawwar he banished to MSlwah, and made him Cadr of that 
district. In this way each of them obtained the promotion he 
wished, but away from home. But on account of his advanced 
age, and because the Mullas had refused him the title of Shaikh, 
looking on him, as they did, as a mere travester, and a regular 
enemy and ill-wisher to the Faith, and an unfortunate old beggar, 
the Emperor made an exception in the case of Shaikh Mu‘In, 
grandson of Mullana Mu‘in, the celebrated preacher, and giving 
him no trouble left him at Labor. He died in the year nine hun¬ 
dred and ninety-five. And Hftjl Ibrahim Sarhindl he made Qrtdr 
of GujrSt, and sent him thither. He abstracted much treasure and 
gold from the fief-lands by means of bribes, and so heaped up 
quantities of gold. If they would not pay the bribes he used to 
confiscate their lands. This matter •was repre^nted to the Emperor, 
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and flftjl Ibrfthlm had to sue for permission to retire to the Dak'hin, 
278 until, on suspicion of rebellion the Emperor sent for him, and 
committed him to the keeping of Hakim ‘Ain ul-Mulk. His Majesty 
used to send for him to attend the evening seances, and 
he inventing such things as would please the Emperor presented 
a pamphlet containing all sorts of lies about the great ones of 
the Faith. Biit this forgery and deception was found out. The 
sum-total of it is that he wrote in a clumsy manner in an old worm- 
eaten book a spurious expression purporting to have emanated 
from Shaikh Ibn ‘Arabl (God sanctify his tomb!), to the effect 
that the Khallf of the age would have many wives, and would shave 
his beard; and he included many other peculiarities of the Em¬ 
peror. So his MajCoCy became again propitiated, and admitted him 
once more among his courtiers. And according to report HajI 
Ibrahim had interpolated in an old pamphlet, one of the works of 
Mulla Abu Sa'id, nephew of Miyan Man Panipati, a Tradition to the 
effect that a son of one of the Companions of the Prophet came 
shaven into his presence (God bless him, and his family, and grant 
them peace!), and that he said: “The people of Paradise will 
look like that.’' When he took to boldly disputing with Shah 
Fath-ullah, and Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl, and Hakim Abu-l-Fath, and 
satirizing them, the Emperor sent him to the castle of Rintam- 
b’hor. There he died ; and after the razing of the fortress, they found 
his dead body, which was tied up with long strips of cloth, and the 
story got abroad that he had thrown himself down from the top 
of the fortress. This event took place in the year nine hundred 
and ninety-four:— 

“ Last night our share in this world was in a garden like Paradise, 
But this morning we are without house, as if it had never been 
inhabited.''^ 

And any piece of orthodox learning which a man might have 
acquired became his bane, and the cause of his degradation. And 
the ‘UlamS and Shaikhs, the leaders of thought to all around, he 
sent for to the Court, and enquired into their grant-lands and pen¬ 
sions. He saluted and honoured them all in the Moghul style,* and 

J A1 Qur’in X, 25. 

* 8«e p. 46, note 3. 
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when they had had either a public or a private audience with him, 
he settled upon them a certain portion of land according to the 279 
opinion he had formed of them. And any one, whom he knew 
to have pupils, or assemblies for dervish-dancing, or any kind of 
counterfeit^ worship, he named “a shop,”^ and either sent him to 
prison, or dismissed him to Bengal or Bakkar; And this business 
was always going on. Those Pirs who had reached a blessed old age, 
and those Shaikhs who were nearest eternity, were the best off. 

But to enter into details would be too long. And on account of these 
farmdns the Qufls, who gave themselves up to dances and ecstasies, 
were subjected to the testamur of Hindu examiners, and through 
their evil state “ the}^ forgot their religious ecstasy .These were 
banished from their country and had to creep into mouse-holes, 
and the whole position was reversed :— 

‘ There was one year such a famine in Damascus, 

That lovers forgot love. 

Heaven became so stingy towards earth, 

That fields and palms did not wet their lips.’* 

And in truth those wretched assemblies, and absurd ceremonies, 
and those worthless hypocritical Qufis were for the more part quite 
worthy of perishing :— 

' ‘ That is not (^ufi-action or liberality, 

But rather deceitful action and bawder}/ 

Theft and robbery are better than this, 

Robbing the dead of their clothes is better than this/’ 

However much I wish that this bit of sketch of an historical picture 
may be put together, my pen against my will slips from my 
guidance and turns in another direction to the description of 
this period of innovation, and the doctrines of the new sect 
aid religion:— 

^ That is, in the Emperor’s eyes. 

^ He meant that he was making his religion a trcuU. Comp, one of the 
sayings of Hillel in Mlshtidh, Ahdth; and many similar sayings throughout 
the Talmudlm. 

^ A pun on the two meanings of hal, <rri ts and ItKaruffis. 
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' The virtues of Kfifur, if I wish to praise him, 

Or if I vvi«h not, they dictate to me and I write.*' 

“ Hush ! the master is coming to the house.” 

Would that I were quit of this business; but what can I do ?— 

“ They are gone under whose skirts we lived,' 

And I am left among the worthless like the akin of a scabby 
camel.” 

280 “ T reproached heaven, that with sword of oppression than hast 

slain 

Assembly-adorning kings, and the youth of the Barmak-family.* 
Thou hast placed thine own power of binding and loosmg in 
the hands of a people, 

Compared with whom a dog is honourable in re.spect of genero¬ 
sity. 

But in the ear of my soul the answer came: Be content, live 
happily! 

For a period of eighteen davs^ pulls out the beard of every 
one.” 

4 

In this year Muzaffar Khan arrived in Bengal, and began a 
course of great strictness in hi.s administration, and commenced wrong¬ 
ing and oppressing the Amirs of that district, and confiscated many 
of tkeir jdgirs. He practised* the (^dgh-u-mahall in the Court 
fashion, and the settlement of accounts in the old manner:— 

“ Be not hard in reckoning with the world, 

For every one who is hard dies a hard death. 

In letting people be at ease spend thy time, 

For he lives at ease, who leaves people at ease.” 

And BSbS Khfin QftqshSl, and KhalidI Khfin, who were nobles 
of great importance, however much they tried to escape the ddgh, 
and begged to have their jdgirs confirmed, did not obtain their 
request. But Muzaffar Khftn ^ with a view to getting back the 

• Put to death by Harun-ur-raahfd. 

^ /. r., a short time. 
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inoney from the jagh\ which Khnlidl Khan had acquired through 
neglecting the dagli-u-mahall, put him in prison and ordered him 
(he bastinado. It so happened that at this time he received a 
ifirman addressed to him ordering him to bring to punishment one 
Roshnii Beg by name, a .servant oF Mirza Muhammad Hakim, who 
had arrived in Bengal from Kabul. Muzaffar Khan seized him 
rrom the midst of the Qaqshals, and using harsh language to Baba 
Khan showed him the farman and ordered liim to cut oh Koshan 
Beg’s head at the head of the flhvdn All the soldiers of that place 
on beholding this affair trembled for their own safety, and with one 
accord scratching their heads, and putting on their Mughal helmet-;, 
broke out into open rebellion. They assembled in the city of Gaur. 
which in the ancient language was called Lak'Hnauti, and 281 
looted the goods of Muzaffar Khan wherever they found them. 
(Vluzaffar Khan collected a number of boats, and ordered Hakim 
\bu-l-Fath and Patr' i><l^ to march against the Qaqshals at the 
head of their own armies. It need hardly be said that by Hakim 
Abu-l-Fath, who N\as a 6o///e-man rather than a 6fll/^c-man, and by 
Patr Das. who was a Hindu writer, no great signs of valour would 
be likely to be shown in this line. Muzaffar Kbaii sent a farman 
10 the (Jaqshals, expressing his wish to conciliate them all. and 
promising to confirm them in their jdyirs. But they sent him 
answer, that he must send to them Razwi Khan and Patr Das as 
a guarantee of his sincerity. Accordingly he sent them the afore¬ 
named together with Mir Abu Ishaq, son of Mir Sayyid Rafrud-din 
Miihaddis, all of whom they imprisoned, and then applied themselves 
still more vigorously to rebellion. 

Meanwhile Mulla Tib and Rai Purushottam, Bakhshi, w ho had at one 
blow confiscated the jagirsof Ma\um Khan Kabuli and ‘Arab BahSdur 
and the other Amirs of Bih^r, and had thus laid the foundations of 
unpleasantness, and allowing their violence and arrogance to exceed 
all bounds had forced them into rebellion, crossed the river Josa with 
their whole force in order to attack Ma'^uni Khan. But ‘Arab 
Bahadur came upon Rai Purushottam unawares, and having slain him 
took much spoil. Then having opened a correspondence with Baba 

* appears to be a luistake for 
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Khan (Jaf^shal with a view to co-operating with him, he hastened 
to Garhl. 

On the side of Muzaflfar Khan Khwajah Shams-ud din Muham 
mad Khawafi' (who is now Dhvan-i-kul^) opposed tlieir entrance 
into Garni. 

Then Ma ^um Khan having been victorious and having succeeded 
in forming a junction with the Qaqshals, crossed the river Ganges 
to oppose Muzaffai Khan. Muzatfar Khan shut himself up in the 
fort of Tandah, which consisted of four old walls and nothing more. 

282 Vazir Khan Jamil Beg, who was one of the old loyal Amirs 
in conjunction with Jan Muhammad Khan Bihbudl and other 
warriors, joined the rebels. They took Hakim Abu-l-Fath and 
Khwajah Shams-nd-din and most of the nobles prisoners. But these 
two leaders together with Hu Patv Das by some means or other 
effected their escape, and with the help of the zaniinddr^ managed 
to reach Hajlpiir During these troubles, Hakim Nur-ud-din Qarari 
lost his life. The Qaqshals and Ma*^um Khan lured Muzaffar 
Khan out of the fort of Tandah upon a solemn assurance of safety, 
and then put him to death with all sorts of tortures And making 
his goods and chattels the fund from which they drew in inducing 
people to join them, they collected a for<^e. So the whole of the 
province of Bengal and Bihar fell into their hands, and they col¬ 
lected a large fpree of horsemen and foot-soldiers. They released 
from prison Mirza Sharaf-ud-din Husain, whom the Emperor had 
sent from the prison of Qasini 'All Khan Baqqal governor of KalpI 
to Bengal, and made him their general. 

Then Rajah 1'odar Mai, with C^'adiq Muhammad Khan and Tarsun 
Muhammad Khan am" other mighty Amirs were appointed from 
Fathphr to go and quell the rebellion. And Muhibb *AlI Khan, 
governor of Rohtas, and Muhammad Ma‘ 9 um Khan Farankhiidl, 
governor of Jaunpur, and the other /agrir-holders of the neighbour¬ 
hood were ordered to assist the Rajah. While they were still on 
their way Shaham Khan Jalair engaged with Sa‘fd Khan Badakhshi 

• Khawif is the name of a district and town in KhurftsSn. Blochm. p. 445. 

^ The 12 Diwana who in 1003 had been appointed to tho Qubahs, wero 
under his orders. Dlwan-i-kul is the same as Vazlr-t-kul, or Vazlr-i-Mutlaq, 
or merely Vazir. Blochm. p. 446, note .3 
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and slew him. Muhammad Manual Jounpurl joined the Rajah 
w ith 3,000 well-trained and perfectly appointed cavalry. But symp¬ 
toms of rebelliot\ were apparent in all his actions. The Rajah 
detecting this tried to soothe him by every possible means. Mean 
while he sent a report of the state of affairs to Court. 

Muhammad Ma^^um Khan Kabuli, and the Qaqshals and Mirza 
Sharaf ud-din Husain with 30.000 gallant horsemen, and 500 elephants 
and a number of boats and cannon in battle array seemed to intend 
to offer battle in the neighbourhood of the town of Mungir. The 28Ii 
Rftjah since he could not quite trust his army, which was on the 
look-out for the slightest change of fortune, did not deem it 
prudent to fight in the open, and so shut liimself up in the fortres.s 
of Mungir. Every day skirmishes took place, and the Imperial 
army \\i\^ reduced to great distress. At this time Zain-ud-din 
Kambu, a relative of Shahbaz Khan brought by water a lac of 
rupeos under a postal-guard, and delivered them over to the Rajah. 
This supported him for a few days. In the same way the Emperor 
sent a lac of rupees every few days, one time by the hand of Darya 
Kh&n Abdar, another time by Sarniadi, and another time by a son 
of the banker' Bhagwan Das the treasurer, and so received news 
each time. Of the number of the postal-guard was one Abd-ul-Hay 
Khawwas, a handsome man without brains, son of Qazi ^adr-ud-din 
Sambhall (who aHo in a blundering sort of way used to discuss 
ceremonial and religious matters), he died young, and his barque of 
life was drawn into the whirlpool of calamity. 

At this time Humayun Farmull, a son of the celebrated Shah 
Farmull, who had received the title of Humayun Quli Khan, and 
at the time of the discussions about the new Musalmanish customs, 
and the worrying and examining of men at Ajmir, had been a witness 
of those dreadful pieces of work, together with Tarkhan Dlwanah 
fled from the army of the Rftjah and joined the rebels. 

It so happened that during the course of the siege Baba Khan 
Qaqshal fell grievously sick, and was on the point of death. Then 
Jabban, son of Majnun Khan Qaqshal, who was a strong pillar of 
that cause (and is nw in high favour in the service of the Emperor) 
on account of the sickness of Babfi Khan showed an inclination to 

* Hindi 8Bt*h, Sanskrit Qreahta “ excellent,** “ banker.” 
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be otf. And so the solidity of that confederacy began to be broken 
up. Ma' 9 Uin Khan Kabuli was obliged to hasten towards Bihar. 
And ‘Arab Bahadur went from thence by forced marches to seize 
Patnah and get the imperial treasuiy into his hands. Pahar Khan 
Kha 99 -i khail, who is generally known as Sayyid 'Arif, shut him- 
284 self up in the fortress of Patnah. And Rajah Todar Mai sent Ma‘ 9 um 
Khan Farankhudl with a force to the assistance of Pahar Khan. 
’Arab Bahadur, being unable to withstand the force opposed to 
him, withdrew to KachUI,* a well-known zamlndar (?) ^ 

The Rajah and (^adiq Khan with the rest of the Amirs set off 
for Bihar with the intention of suppressing Ma‘cum Khan Kabuli. 
The latter made a night-attack on them. It so happened that he 
attacked the quarters of Oadiq Khan. On that night one Tarmah 
Beg, a great leader, who in conjunction with Ulugh Khfin the Abys¬ 
sinian had been appointed to keep guard, was slain. Ulugh Khan 
fell back but Qadiq Khan held his ground. Ma‘ 9 um Khan fought 
bravely, and did all that was possible, but when he found that the 
attack was unsuccessful he retired, and became a bandit throughout 
that wide district. Eventually he took refuge with ‘Isa Khan, the 
zaminddr of Orisa, who at that time by the hand of Sa‘id Khan 
Mughal sent to tlic Court two hundred and fifty elephants, and 
other precious gifts together with a sum of four lacs of rupees, and 
gidd vessels, and aloe-\\ood, and fine linen and cloth beyond com¬ 
pare, and he is still there to this day. Thu^ the whole of the pio- 
vince of Bihar as far as Garhl came into the possession of the 
iniperial arm}', 

At this time the Emperor sent for Shaja‘at Khan, and his son 
Qayiin Khan (who had a stipend as One of the musical people about 
Court, and was a smart and clever young man) from JSarangpur to 
come to Fathpur,, On the road their attendants on account of bad 
conduct and evil goings-on, and faithlessness, and worthlessness, 
which are inseparable qualities of a leader of our day, killed both 
him and his son, and then dispersed. They say, that one day a 
beggar asked for something of Shaja‘at Khan, and other Khans, 
u ho were in the audience-chamber. .After lie had importuned them 

* This is also the reading of the Lak’hnau lithograph. 

^ See Text, p. 286, 11. 7, 8. Transl. p. 2U3. 
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much he answered him: “ My good man. the door of alms which 286 
admits ,you, was not made by us.” 

After this event the Emperor appointed Sharif KhSn Atgah 
governor of Mahva in his place, and having visited him at his quar¬ 
ters and received the greatest hospitality, he despatched him to that 
district. 

In this year the Emperor sent for Khan-i-A^zam from Agrah, 
where he had been for a long time under surveillance, and treating 
him with kindness sent him with 5,000 horsemen to assume the 
governorship of Bengal.’ And having sent for Shahbftz Khan from 
the district of the Rana, he appointed him with a well-equipped 
army to assist Khan-i A‘zain, with orders that he should proceed to 
the' confines of Hajlpur and traversing the jungle of Kachiti should 
compel Arab Bahadur to come out of that place. 

In this year Hakim-ul-mulk Gilanl, being reckoned by the Emperor 
as one of those not to be trusted in matters of religion and faith 
was sent, as has been already narrated, to Makkah with a sum cf 
five lacs of rupees, to be given as presents to the worthy among 
the sharljs and poor. And there he remained for the rest ot 
his life 

“ I will not move from the head of thy street, 

[ am not the rolling heavens, but the stationary earth." 

And however much the Emperor sent for him he still remained there, 
and committed himself to God. 

In this year he sent for the renowned Shaikhs from all sides and 
(juarters, and had a private interview with each, and investigated 
several matters. Most of them made themselves agreeable, having 
a grant of some bigahs of land in view (may dust be scattered on 
their heads!), and indulged in flattery, and wheedling, and open 
blasphemy. And their real intentions broke through their cloke of 
dissimulation. This is the portion of the enemies |of the FaithJ: 
Morals remained after the loss of Renunciation, Solitude, Trust, 
Contentment, Aspiration; and even that too men saw stripped from 
them all, and so suspicion of them crept into other quarters :— 

1 See Elliot, V, p. 419, note. 

^ I. e., He could not depend on him to side with himself. 
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‘‘This lot of fools ate clothed in rags, 

They mumble some mysterious wordsJ 
286 They hkve never advanced far in sincerity and purity, 

Though they have destroyed many a good name.” 

Of the juumber of these was Shaikh Chanildah, successor of the great 
Shaikh 'Abd-ul- aziz, an inhabitant of the town of Siwahnah. In 
accordance with the Emperor’s command he went down to the Ibadal 
Khdnah’^ and began to display and sell perverted prayers. He fore-' 
told thatj a certain lady of the harem would bring forth a son. but 
as it so l^appened that a daughter was born, the prophesy fell rather 
hat. In the same way Sayyid Hashim Firozabadi opened that kind 
of business with a hundred marvels; and they became the cause of 
discrediting former teachers. But when the Emperor sent for Shaikh 
Muttahi Afghan Kasl from the Panjab, in obedience to his summons 
he came from the monastery on foot in company with the messengers, 
while they carried his litter behind him. At Fathpur he alighted 
at the house of Shaikh Jamal Bakhtyar, and sent word : * My eye 
has not rested on any blessed sign of the Emperor” So the Em¬ 
peror without granting him an audience sent him quickly about 
his business. Also Shaikh-ul hodyah Khairabadi came to Court in 
accordance with a message from the Emperor, who received him 
standing with great respect. He had traversed the desert of Poverty 
with the foot of Trust and.Solitude, and had not accepted any land 
from the Emperor. He was very intimate with the own son of 
Abu-l-Fath, with whom the Author at Sambhal towards the end of 
the reign of Isllm Shah, in accordance with the command of the 
famous MoulawiI the great Master Miyan Hatim, Saijibhall (God 
have mercy dn him!), read the lrsMd4 Qdzl, and the commentary 
thereon. He has now succeeded his father, ajid is the great autho¬ 
rity on all knowledge and practice and (^.’ufi-isni. When a question 
was asked Shaikh-ul-hadyah, he pointed to his ear and said : I hear 
an exalted word ! ”, and the Emperor having e.xcused -him hastily 
dismissed him. 

is in allusion to certain letters of the alpha1>et with whieli some of 
the Chapters of the Qnr’fin, e. g., the second, begin. 

^ See p. 200. 



hi this year low and mean fellows, who pretended to be learn¬ 
ed, but were in reality fools, collected evidence, that His Ma- 287 
Jesty was the Qahib-i-Zaman, who would remove all differences 
of opinion among the seventy-two sects of Islam and the Hin¬ 
dus. Sharif brought proofs from the writings of Mahmud of 
Basakhwan, that he had said that in the year 090 a certain person 
would abolish lies, and how he had specified all sorts of inter¬ 
pretations of the expression “Professor of the true Religion, 
which came to the sum-total 990. And Khwajah Moulana of 
Shiraz, the heretic of Jafrdan, came with a pamphlet by some of 
the Sharlfs of Makkah, in which a tradition was quoted to the effect 
that the earth would exist for 7.000 years, and as that time was now 
over the promised appearance of the Malidt would immediately 
take place The Moulana also brought a pamphlet written by 
himself on the subject. The Shiahs mentioned similar nonsense 
connected with ‘Ali, and quoted the following Ruba‘i, which is said 
to have been composed by Na 9 ir*i-Kliusrou, or according to some 
by another poet:— 

“In 989, according to the decree of fate, 

The stars from all side.® shall meet together. 

In the year of Leo, the month of Leo, the day of Leo, 

The Lion of God will stand forth from behind the veil.” 

All this made the Emperor the more inclined to claim the dignity 
of a prophet, perhaps I should say, the dignity of something eUe.^ 
Meanwhile a despatch arrived from R&jah Todar Mai, stating 
that all this while he had kept Ma‘ 9 um Khan FarankhudI along 
with him by conciliatory treatment, and all sorts of e.xpedients. 

But that KhwHjah Shfth Man 9 ur Diivan had claimed a good deal 
of money due from him and Tarsun Muhammad Khan, and had 
written them exceedingly harsh and threatening letters and had 
caused them great annoyance. And, that at this critical juncture 
these payments were the cause of dissensions in the array. Since 
the exactions of Shah Man 9 ur had several times been reported at 
Court, the Emperor refused him admittance, and after some days, 
thinking it the best thing to do, liaaded him over as a prisoner 

^ 0( Amul, tse above p. 252. 
i Of God. 
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288 to Shfth Qull Khfln Muharrain, and in his place appointed Vazir 
Kh&n, brother of A 9 af Kh5n of Herftt, as Diwan’i'kuL And to 
QSzI ‘All Baghdadi,-a heart-troubler. unluck}^ preposterous, owl¬ 
like, rejected of God and mankind, he granted the honour of being 
his assistant, that in conjunction they might decide important cases. 
Glory to God ! what a proper combination it was ! 

At this time they brought a man to Oourt^ who had no ears noi- 
any trace of the orifices of the ear. In spite of this he heard every¬ 
thing that was said to him, though the place of the ears was quite 
level. And in this year, in order to verify the circumstances of thi^ 
case, an order was issued that several suckling infants should be 
kept in a secluded place far from habitations, whore they should not 
hear a word spoken. Well-disciplined nurses were to be placer* 
over them, who were to refrain from giving them any instruction 
in speaking, so as to test the accuracy of the Tradition which says : 
‘‘P^very one that is born is born in a state of nature,” by as¬ 
certaining what religion and sect these infants would incline to. 
and above all what creed they would repeat. To carr^^ out this order 
about twenty sucklings were taken from their mothers, for a coii- 
sideration in money, and were placed in an empty house, which got 
the name of “Dumb-house.” After three or four years they all 
turned out dumb, and the appellation of the place turned out pro 
photic. Many of these sucklings became the nurselings of mothei 
earth :— 

“ My mother is earih, and I am a .suckling, 

The propensity of children for their mother is not strange. 

Soon will it be that resting from trouble 
I shall fall drunk with sleep on my mother’s bosom.”' 


' Compare Pardoner's Tak 12G61—12072. 

“ Ne Death alas! no will not have my life. 

Thus walk I like a restless caitiff, 

And on the ground which is my mother’s gate 

I knocks with my staff, early and-late 

And say to her, “ Lcve mother, let me in,” &c. 

Also Cowley’s Old Man of Verona. And in Eastern literature Job i. 21, 
Naked came I out of my mother's womb, and naked shall I return thither." 
»cil. 4ii\ raPji <lt ^nr4pa vdrrwv, Eccles. xl. 1. And Rig Veda (X, 18as 
the body is committed to the earth, the hymn proceeds :— 
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In this year the Emperor sent the prince Daniyal with Shaikh 
FaizI, who was his teacher, and Shaikh JamSl Bakhtvflr, and a 
number of courtiers to Ajmir. And he presented a donation of 
25,000 rupees to the faqli's of that monastery. 

In this year Rajah Todar Mai and the other imperial Amirs passed 
the rainy season in Hajlpiir. 

And Ma' 9 um Khan Farankhudi, who was in a discontented state 
of mind went to Jounpur witiiout the permission of the Amirs, and 
broke out into rebellion. The Emperor sent Peshrou Khan, known 
as Mihtar Sa‘adat, the head of the chamberlain department '{daro- 
ghah'l’farashkhdnah), with a farnian to appease him, and tlie 
government of Jounpur was given to Tarsiln Khan, and that of 
Oudh to Ma^viim Khan Farankhudi. He uttering ’ some wild 
speeches like a crazy man, and considering Oudh an out-of-the-way 
corner of the Empire, went there and began to prepare for war. 

Meanwhile Mihtar 8a‘adat came to Court: and reported the 
conduct of the Amirs of that province; he alsb recounted how 
that Mulla Muhammad Yazdl had issued a fahva authorizing 
rebellion and insurrection. This was the cause of Mulla Muham¬ 
mad Yazdl and Mir Mu‘izz-ul-mulk being sent for, as has been 
narrated. 

At this time Ni 3 ’abat Khan, son oT Hashim Khan. Nishapilry 
who at the time of the Emperor's going to Patnah had found 
favour, revolted in Jhosi and Payag (Prayag), winch was his jagtr, and 
marching against Karah, which sided with IsmaJl Qull Khan, and au 
Afghan named Ilyas Khan, who was governor of that place, slew 
Ilyas Khan in battle. They then laid siege to tlie fortress, and 
began to ravage and lay waste the country. The Emperor appointed 
IsmaJl Quli Khan Vazir Khan, and Mutlab Khan, and Shaikh 
Jamal Bakhtyar, and other Amirs, to march cagainst Niyabat Khan. 

Shah Qull Khan Muharrara^ and Birbar badlarosli,'^ be sent to 
Oudh to try and appease Ma’‘ 9 um Khan Farankhudi. 

“Approach thou now the lap of earth, thy mother. 

The wide-ex tending ecurth, the ever kindly.” 

Such instances might be multiplied indefinitely. 

1 See p. 285. 

< Minstrel, dealer in encomiums. 
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After the departure of V^azlr Khan, the Emperor released* Khwa- 
jiih Shah Man 9 ur, and reappointed him diivdn-i-kul. 

When Niyabat Khan heard of the despatch of this army against 
him, he raised the siege of Karah, and went towards Gasht a depen¬ 
dency of the district of Patnah. The Amirs crossed the river and 
quickly attacked him. He turned back to offer battle, and alone 
against so many Amirs fought such a desperate battle, that imagina- 
290 tion fails to ^picture it. At first he threw their army into utter 
confusion, and having dismounted Shaikh JamSl spared bis life. 
But eventually he was put to flight, and retreated to Oudh to 
Ma'vum Khan. 

And ‘Arab Bahadur was at the same time defeated by Shabbaz 
Khaii. and also took refuge with Ma‘ 9 um Khan. Shahbaz Khan 
went in pursuit of 'Arab Bahadur, first to Jounpur, and afterwards 
to Oudh. Ma*vum Khan, who had such a quantity of war inathieJ 
that, to use an hyperbole, he could have withstood the kings of 
frail and Turan both at once, and had thirty or forty banners and 
tails and kettle-drums in his army, and paraphernalia in the saiu© 
l)roportion, hastened to attack Shalibaz Khan, and in the twinkling 
of an eye overcame him. Shahbaz Khan fled in one day a distance 
of forty cosse'i as far as Jounpur But by good luck Tarsun Muham¬ 
mad Khan, who was in the right wing of Shahbaz Khan’s army, had 
remained hidden iu the jungle, and at the moment that the troops 
of Ma‘ 9 um KhSn were dispersed after booty, he, seeing the other with 
a few followers seizing his opportunity charged in among his disorga¬ 
nized soldiery and defeated him. As soon as ShahbSz Khan heard this 
news, he hasted back just as quickly as he had gone, and joined the 
force of Tarsun Muhammad KhSn. He attacked Ma‘ 9 uin Khan 
a second time, and a great battle was fought in the environs of 
Oudh. This time Ma‘9um Khan was put to flight, and disappeared. 
His mother and sister and wife and son and his goods and chattels, 
and all his paraphernalia of pomp and power were taken as spoil. 
He himself fled headlong, not knowing his crupper from his reins, 
and took refuge in the SawSlik mountains. This event took place in the 
month of Zi-hajjah^ in the ydar nine hundred and eighty-eight (98'<). 

I S«e above p. 295. 

^ The twelfth month. 
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At this time an organ, which was one of the wonders of creation, 
and which Haji Habib-ullah had brought from Europe, was ex¬ 
hibited to mankind. It was like a great box the size of a man. 291 
A European sits inside it and plays the strings thereof, and two 
others outside keep putting their fingers on five peacock-wings,* 
and all sorts of sounds come forth And because the Emperor 
was so pleased, the Europeans kept coming at every moment in 
red and yellow colours, and went from one extravagance to aner- 
ther. The people at the meeting were astounded at this wonder, 
and indeed it is impossible for language to do justice to the descrip¬ 
tion of it. 

•At one of the meetings the Empejror asked those who were present 
to mention each the name of the man, who could be considered 
the wisest man of the age; but they were not to mention kings, 
as they formed an exception. Thus Hakim Humam mentioned 
himself, and Shaikh Ahu-l-Eazl his pwn father. 

During this time the four degrees of devotion to His Majesty 
were defined. The foui’ degrees consisted in readiness to sacrifice 
to the Emperor Property, Life, Honour, and Religion. Whoever 
had sacrificed these four things po.ssessed the four degrees; and 
whoever had sacrificed one of these four possessed one degree. All 
tl)e courtiers now put down their names as faithful disciples of 
the Throne. 

Ill the month Muharram^ of the year niiif hundred and eighty- 
nine (989) news arrived that Mlrza Muhammad Hakim on the invita¬ 
tion of the two Ma‘(;uais,® and at the instigation of FarldiTii Khan, 
who was his maternal uncle, and a regular leprous spot.^ set out 
with the intention of conquering Hindustan. He sent his servant 
Shadman over the Indus, but MSn Singh, son of Bhagw^n Das 
marched to oppose him, and slew hira.r On hearing the news the 
Mlrza crossed the Indus, and encamped in the environs of Sayyidpur. 

Upon this the Emperor, having advanced the soldiers, eight 
months’ pay out of the treasury, and leaving the prince DSniyal with 

f Probably the bellows. 

^ The first month. 

^ Viz., Ma* 9 um KftbulT, and Ma-^uin Farankhudl. 

* There is a play on the word khal, which moans both “ uncre ” and * mole.” 
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Sultfin KhwSjah ^adr, and Sbaikh Ibrfthim Cbisbtlj as vicegerents, 
marched from Fathpur towards tbe Punjab. At tbe sarai of Bad, 
which is dfteen cosses from Fathpur, news arrived of the victory 
of Shahbaz Khan.* 

292 Man Singh found in the portfolio of Shadman three letters of 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim addressed respectively to Haklm-ul*mulk 
Gllam, Shah Man 9 ur Ditmn, and Qasim Khan Mlr hakr. He sent 
them verbatim to the Emperor, who read them, but kept the 
matter to himself. 

At Dihll news arrived, that the Mirza was encamped at Lahor in 
the garden of Mahdl Qasim Khan, and that Rajah Bhagwan Das 
and Man Singh, and Sa'id Khan had shut themselves up in the 
fortress. 

At Panipat Malik SanI Kabuli, vazxr of Mirza Muhammad Ha 
kim.. who had the title of Vazir Khan, having been vexed by the 
Mirza arrived at the quarters of Shah Man 9 ur, and got him to 
introduce him at Court. Since there had not been in times past 
any such manifest intimacy and connection between these two 
persons, the absence of Sani Khan from the Mirza at such a junc¬ 
ture seemed to the Emperor to be accounted for by some design 
on the part of the Mirza, and as not being devoid of interested 
motives, so it confirmed his previous suspicions of Khwajah Shah 
Man 9 ur. Accordingly he had him arrested and showed him the 
letters. However much he swore to his own innocence it did him 
no good, for it is an acknowledged principle, that “ A denial on 
oath is no proof of innocence.’ Tn the neighbourhood of Shahabad 
Malik *All^ brother of Qaz! 'All, who is now Kotwdl of Labor, sent 
to the Court in one parcel two obscure letters. One was addressed 
to Shah Man 9 ur from one Musharraf^ Beg, who was a servant of 
Shah Manciir. The second was from a person, whose identity was 
suspected, containing an account of his interview, first with Farldun 
Khan, and secondly with the Mirza, and how the Mirza had 
settled the affairs of a certain parganna, which was either known 
or suspected. And this much became known by inference and 
conjecture, that Sharaf Beg, a servant of Shah Man 9 ur, who was 

• Over Ma* 90 m Farankhudf, 

^ Called Sharaf ower down, and also in the J^ahaq^vAJ^rl, 
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Shikkdcir^ on his behail in the parganna oi Fliozpur, thirty cossta 
from Labor, had written to his master: “I have nad an interview 
with the Mlrza through the intervention of Farldun Khan, he has 
Sent his agents everywhere, but he has exempted our pargcmna.'^ 
And suspicion became a certainty. Most, nay all, of the Amirs, 
who had received many annoyances from Shall Mansur, 
were longing for his fall. With one consent they exerted them- 
:?elvts to secure Ins execution. In the morning the Emperor ordered 
ilie Captain of the guard^ to hang him on gallows at the Manzil of 
Kajh-kot. His numerous oppressions of the people formed the 
halter round lii< neck, and may it remain clinging there till the day 
of Resurrection. “ Beware of the service of kings, for they pride 
themselves on giving an answer in peace, but they think nothing of 
cutting off youi head in punishment:— 

Be of good cheer, for no tyrant 
(Ompletes his course in peace.’’ 

The Emperor came by way of Sarhind to Kalanor and Roht:U, 
and reached the Indus. When the Mlrza heard this news, he crossed 
rhe river ot Labor, and turned his reins back to Kabul. And so 
the mystery of tin* verse*: “ On that day shall a man flee from his 
brother “ liccame manifest. 

In the month of HabCus-sanl*' of this year the Emperor ordered 
to be built on the hanks of the Indus,'' which is generally known 
as the S'ind~sd(jar. a fortress, which he called Atak Banaras, to 
listinguisli it from Katak Banaras.^ 

From thi> place he sent the prince Sultan Murad with Qullj Khan 
and other Amirs to Kabul. And prior to this he had sent .Man 
Singh with a body of Amirs towards PashSwar. 

> Rovonut-(oilector. 

- TIu Kh(iln(ati>jijah were foot-guarda on duty in the environs of the palace. 

1 liese chiefs icceivcHl tlie title of Kfiidmat-rHl, Biochm. p. 252. 

‘ Called in tlie AklxiniunKih the 5^ar5i of Kot K’hachwnh. Blochut. p. 431. 

* Al giir’an LXXX. 30. 

6 The fourth month. 

t NUah. 

• These were the iwo frontier towns of his empire, and he wished them to 
hf\ve similar nameu. Bluclnn. p. 374 w. 
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At this time the Mirza sent Khwajah Abii-l-FazI Naqshbandi, 
and Muhammad ‘All Dlwanah as ambassadors to the Court to sue 
for pardon for his offences. The Emperor sent back with them 
Hfiji Habibullah with the message: “Forgiveness is conditional 
01 ) repentance for what is past, and an oath for future conauct, 
also on your sending to the Court your sister, who is married to 
Khwajal) Hasan.*’ The Mirza said to Haji: “Khwajah Hasan will 
not agree to sending my sister, for he has taken her away to Ba- 
dakhshan. But Tam very sorry for what I have done :— 

“ I have repented, and am sorry for what 1 have done. 

Call me no more a Kafir, for J am becoinea Muslim.’" 

On the 15th of JamSda’s sanl having crossed the river Indus 
the Emperor sent Khwftjah Nizam-ud-dln Ahmad in haste to Jala- 
ISbad to the prince Shah Murad and the Amirs, with the request: 
“Please send me your advice.” They replied: “The best thing 
\’OU can do is to come as quickl}^ as possible.” And both Nizam- 
ud-din Ahmad, and HSjl Habib-ullSh came together from that place, 
and at Pashawar gave each his own message to the Emperor. 
NizSm-ud-din Ahmad said: “ Although the Amirs in their usual 
talk say: ‘ We ourselves are sufficient ’; yet in the language of 
present facts’ they say : ‘ Victor}^ follows on the footsteps of the 
Emperor.’” Accordingly the Emperor left the prince Sultftn Salim 
with Rajah Bhagwan Das and Q$zl ‘All Mlrhakhshi in the camp, 
and travelling express at the rate of twenty cosse^i a day arrived 
at a place called SurkhSb, fifteen cosses from the camp of Prince 
Murad. Then Mirza Muhammad Hakim at seven cosfies from Kabul, 
at a .place called Khurd-kabul had a severe engagement with his 
nephew,*^ who was like the king’s son in the game of great chess.^ 
The MirzS at last took to flight with the intention of taking refuge 
with Abd-uIIah Khftn Uzbek. Prince Murad entered Kabul. 


• This juxtaposition of q^l “ voice, “ and hoi “present circumstances’’ 
reminds one of Demosthenes, 1st Olynthiac <5 va^uv xaipbi (.iovovoux^ \4y^t 

<P^v)]v 6ii>ifls. 

3 Prince Murfid. 

See Bland in Asiatic Society's Journal, Vol. 13 (old series). 
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The day before the action Faildun Khan had attacked the reai 
of the Prince’s army, and had slain many men. He had plundered 
the treasury of Qullj Khan and the other Amirs, and carried ofl 
much spoil. HajI Muhammad an Ahadi, who had preceded the 
Emperor by means of postal-Telays. arrived on the spot just as the 
plundering was going on. When he saw what had happened, he 
returned to Surkhab and told the tale to the Emperor in an incohe¬ 
rent manner, and caused him much annoyance. The ne.xt day, as the 
Emperor was recommenchig Ids march, imws of tiie victory was 
brought. 

On the tenth of the month Rajab’ the Emperor entered the 
fortress of Kabul. He spent a week enjoying himself in the gar¬ 
dens of that city. When he enquired of some trusty followers 295 
of Mirza Muhammad Hakim the history of the alTuir of that 
letter to Shah Mangur, and examined closely into the*matter, he 
found out that Karam-ullah, brother of Shahbaz Khan together 
with other Amirs had concocted all this forgery and deception, and 
that the last letter also, which had been the cause of his being put 
to death, was a forgery of the Amirs. So the Emperor was very 
much grieved about the execution of Shah Mansur — 

“ Thy noble death, which was mtended [by God], 

Was brought about by the instrumentality of man.” 

But that repentance was like the drinking of the eli.vir by Sohrab.^ 

The Emperor sent Latlf Khwiljah Mir shikar to the Mirzft to 
tell him that his offences were forgiven, and so prevented his taking 
refuge in the territory of the Uzbeks. Mirza Muhammad Hakim 
took in his presence on oath of allegiance, and executed an engage¬ 
ment, which he sent by 'All Muhammad Asp along with 1dm to 
the Court. 

His Majesty conferred Kabul upon Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
and leaving the army he returned quickly to Jalalabad, where there 
was a large encampment. At this time KhwajagI Muhammad 
Husain, brother of Muhammad Qasi»n Khan Mir bahr, who was 


• The seventh montli. 

’ That is, it was too late. 
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one of the confidential Amirs of the Mirza, came and did homage 
to the Km per or. 

From Jalalabad he sent an army to plunder and lay waste the 
mountain district of Kator,* which is a w'ell-known stronghold of 
Kafirs, and then stage by stage he marched to the Sindsagar,® which 
he reached on the twelfth of Sha‘ban.^ There lie crossed over and 
transported his whole army by a bridge in one day, and by successive 
marches went quickly to Lah5r, where he arrived in the latter part 
of Ramazand 

He again committed the government of the Panjab to Sa‘ld Khan, 
aild Rajah Bhagwan Das, and Man Singh And with a view to 
making in>]uiry into the management of the grant-lands of that 
province, he appointed a Oadr to each DoSb.^ These were Mulla 
llahdad of Amrohah, Mulla Ilahdad Nabawi of Sultanpur, Mulla 
296 Shah Muhammad of Shahabad, and Mulla Sheri the poet. The 
first and fourth were remarkable for their good-heartedness, and 
the second and third for their bad-heartedness. And Mulla Shah 
Muhammad wrote mandate to Shaikh Ishaq Kakawl, a holy and 
f^d-fearing sage, with such pomp, that [you might apply to it 
the verse] ‘ Our people obey God’s preacher! And Shaikh Faizi 
he appointed Tadr of tlie Doab.”^ And Hakim Humam, and Hakim 
Abu-l-Fath the (,^adr of the metropolis, he sent to the other side 
of the lianges. 

When His Majesty arrived at Panipat, Shahbaz Khan (who during 
the Emperor’s absence had more suo turned the whole of the imperial 
dofninioiis right away from Karhl to tlie Panjab into people’s jaglrs, 


' Lak'hnau Lithograph has (Jantur. 

' See above p. 301. 

^ The eighth month. 

* The ninth month. 

» 'The five rivers which enclose the PanjSb are, according to the spelling 
usual on our maps, the Indus, Jheiuin, Chenab, Ravi, and Garra. The four 
Donbs referred to are tlie Doab of ^inclsagar between Indus and Jhelum, Doab 
of Jech between Jholuin and Chenab, Doab of Rechna between Chenab and 
Ravi, and Doab of Bari between Ravi and Garra. 

Al Qur’In XLVI, 30. 

Probably that between the Salftaj and the ibyuh. 
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and had given to any one any post that he wished for) arrived at 
that station with great magnificence, pomp, and circumstance to 
pay homage to the Emperor. When His Majesty enquired the 
cause of all this bravery, he replied: “If 1 had not thus won over 
the soldiery, they would have revolted with one consent. Now the 
Empire is yours and the army is yours. You may give what you 
like to whom you will, and take away appoititments and jaglrs from 
whom you please” :— 

“ From whom you please take away, 

To whom you please give.” 

On the twenty-fifth of Shavval' the Etnperor returned to Dihli, 
and the younger prince, and the queens came out to meet him, and 
on the fifth of Zi-qa'dah^ he made his entrh into the metropolis. 

During this Journey since I had been left behind on account of 
a-bond of great friendship which I had contracted with one Mazharl, 
who was one of the divine objects,^ and on account of ray freedom 
and abandon which lasted a whole year at Basawar,'^ and brought 
me in the course thereof into many strange and difficult circum¬ 
stances, when I arrived at Eathpur on the 6th of this month, I 
paid my respects to His Majesty. He had previously asked Shaikh 
Abu-1-Fazl “How was he left behind on this Journey?” He replied : 

“ He is one of the pensioners, and is dead.” And after this, when 
near Kabul he had directed the Q^-^r-i-Jahan to make out and 
present to him a list of all the people of piety, who were attending 297 
with the army, or who were absent. When my name came up, the 
late Khwajah Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, author of the Tdnkh-i- 
Nizami, with whom I had become acquainted about a year before 
that time, but who was as friendly as if I had known him a hundred 
years, in the great kindness and consideration which he showed to 
all his friends, and to me in particular, caused me to be put down 
and returned as sick. And certainly the devotion to created things 

• The tenth month. 

The eleventh month. 

A play on the word mazhar. 

* Lak’huttu ed. luis Pashawar. 

39 
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and the desire of concupiscence, and fear, are much worse than any 
disease. During this period of absence he kept sending me letter 
upon letter, saying: '‘Since you have certainly been remiss in your 
coming, you must make as far as possible an effort to come to 
Labor, or to Dihll, or to Mit’hra, for it is a matter of public im¬ 
portance, and of attention to stipulated duty/’ But since one 
hour of that state was better to me than life eternal, how could 
T find an opportunity of occupying myself with thoughts of the 
future, or any other pain or loss, and so the verse* : “ I commit my 
affairs to God ” eventually became fulfilled :— 

“ Leave thy business with God, and be content. 

For if ^e does not show mercy, it would make Him a pretender.” 

And at this time, every now and then, verses would occur to me 
in my sleep. And among them one night I composed the following 
in my sleep, and after waking I had a great deal of tremble and 
restlessness to recover it:— 

Our mirror is ready to receive the retlexion of thy face, 

If thou doest not appear, the fault is not witli ns.” 

By the favour and grace of God, though seventeen years have elapsed 
since that time and this present time of writing, yet the delight of 
that taste has never left my heart, and every time !• remember it 
I sigh: “ Would that at that time I had become from head to 
298 foot stripped of the world, and had escaped the pain of se¬ 
paration :— 

Happy is he that hath seen thy face, 

And has surrendered his soul; 

And is no more aware what is 
Absence and what is presence.” 

But I had an experience, and such grace came to my heart, that 
if I spent age.s in de.scribing it, and thanking God for it, the tithe 
of a tonth part of my bounden duty would not be performed :— 


I A1 Qiir'«n XL, 47. 
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“ In the ear of heart there sounded a murmur of love, 

From the murmur 1 am full of love from head to foot. 

It is but the truth, that in whole ages I should not escape, 

From the obligation of giving thanks for one moment of love.’' 

At the time that the Emperor went to Kabul, Bahadur >011 <*1 
Sa‘id Badakhshi had the khutbah read, and coins struck, in his name 
in the district of Tirhut. and took the title of Bahadur Shah. They 
say that the following rhyme was composed for his signet (but (lod 
knows) ; — 

• Bahadur-ud-diii Sultan 
Son of Asfid Shah Sultan. 

His father was Sultan, and himself Sultan, 

Bravo! Sultan bin Sultan. ' 

Eventually lie was slain by the servants of .\‘zam Khan • — 

base person, when dignity, and gold, and silver come to him. 

Requires of necessity a slap on the head. 

Have you not heard what Plato said, 

It is host for the ant' that its wings should not groa. ' 

When Ma\um Khan Farankhudi had become th(U'oughl\ bewilder¬ 
ed and forlorn in the mountains of Sawalik^ througli the intervention 
of A‘ 7 am Klftln he made confession of his fault, and naaoved a fnrman 
of pardon. He came and did homage at Fathi)ur. So.ne days 
afterwards he left the Darhar at midnight, and mounting a litter 
vas setting olf on his return home, wlien an armed troop fell uixm 
Him outside the gates of the city, and out iiim in pieces. 

NiyabaF' also, by the intervention of the imperial Begum, 299 
on the very day that Ma'^iTm did homage was admitted to 


' la India immediately before the setting m ot the rainy season the ants 
grow white wings, and tiy about in swarms, and are oaten by the birds. Hence 
the Hindustani proverb; “When the ants are about to die, their wings come 
forth,” The Spaniards have a similar proverb (see Don Quixote), “Per su mat 
naoieron alas a la hormiga.” 
i See p. 208. 

3 See p. 297. 
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His Majesty’s presence. The Emperor, to please his uncle Shihah- 
ud-dln Ahmad Khan, governor of Mahvah, spared his life for some 
time and sent him to the fortress of Rintamb’hor. There he was 
confined, and performed many exploits, which we cannot now relate. 
In conjunction with his fellow-prisoners of that place he attempted 
a great outbreak. Eventually in the vear nine hundred and ninety- 
seven the Emperor sent a fnrmdn, and had him executed. 

At this time Haji Begum.• who was a second mother to the 
P]mperor, and attended on the tomb of the late Emperor,^ a very 
pillar of holiness, and purity, and virtue, and good works, hastened 
to the world of eternity. And the greatest distress fell upon the 
guardians of the tomb, and the dwellers in that holy place. 

At this time the Emperor sent Shaikh Jamal Bakhtyar, to bring 
Shaikh Qutb-ud-din of Jalesar, who was a majzuh,^ and intoxicated* 
with the Divine Love. When Qutbud-din came, the Emperor 
brought him to a conference with some Christian priests, and philo¬ 
sophers, and great law-authorities of the age. After a discussion 
the Shaikh exclaimed, Let us make a peat fire, and in the presence 
of His Majesty we will pass through it, and whichever gets safely 
through it, will prove thereby the truth of his religion.” The fire 
was made. The Shaikh pulled one of the Christian priests by the 
coat, and said to him, “ Come on, in the name of God ! ” But none 
of the priests had the courage to go. Soon after the Shaikh was 
sent into exile to Bakkar, together with other faqirs, as the Emperor 
was jealous of his triumph There he died 

A large number of Shaikhs and Faqirs were also sent to other 
places, mostly to Qandahar, where they were exchanged for horses 

About the Same time the Emperor captured a sect of Shaikhs, who 
called themselves ‘ Disciples,’ but were generally known as ‘ Ilahls.’ 
They used to utter all sorts of foul lies and nonsense. His Majesty 
asked them whether they repented of their vanities. They replied, 
“Repentance is our maid-servant.” And so they had invented 

1 She was daughter of the brother of HumSyun’a mother. 

2 This ia the meaning of JannahSatani quoted by Blochm. p. 465, and so 
also apparently of our expression JannaUashyanl. 

3 De Sacey, Pendnameh LV, n. /. 

^ is the same as most. 



similar names for the laws and religious commands of Islam, and 
for the Fast. At His Majesty’s command they were sent to Hal^kar 
and Qandahar. and were given to merchants in exchange for Turkish 
colts. 

His Majesty sent for the grandsons of Shaikh Adhan, who 300 
were some of the great Shaikhs of Jounpur, with their wives and 
families, and sent them to Ajmir, and gave tliem a fixed provision. 
One, two, or three of them died, and some of them are living now in 
poverty. 

Shaikh Husain, grandson of His Reverence Khwajah Mu‘In-ud-din 
(God sanctify his tomb!) he banished to Bakkar, because, when he 
had been to Malikah and come back again, he did not make obeisance 
in the manner approved by the Emperor, but came in his utter un¬ 
worldliness to pay his homage to His Majesty in the old fashioned 
manner, \vho understood this neglect to be meant as a sign of dis¬ 
loyalty. In the year one thousand and two Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, 
on the occasion of the Emperor\s sending for lltimas Qazi Fathpuri, 
and Shaikh Kamal Biyabani, from Bakkar, mentioned the name of 
Shaikh Husain also. So His Majesty sent for them all, and since 
they performed the Zammbos the Emperor considered that he had 
gained all that he required, and gave orders for their release. But 
^Kamal Biyabani, whose being found in fetters' in the prison of 
Bakkar they attributed to the Khan Khaiivan, the Emperor sent to 
Rintamb’hor. And to Shaikh Husain he again ordered a pension in 
Bakkar, and appointed him to that same place, as shall be narrated 
further on, if God (He is exalted!) will. 

On the 9th of the month Muharram^ in the year nine hundred and 
ninety (990) A zam Khan came from Bengal. And one evening in 
course of conversation the Emperor said to him, “ We have found 
out proofs for part of the reality of metempsychosis, Abu-FFazl 
shall convince you of it!” And he accepted it all. The Emperoi 
then appointed some Amirs who were absent from the army ol 
Kabul to accompany him, and sent him [back to Bengal] to repulse 
Mu^um Kabuli. 

1 Vol. Ill, pp. 87-88 Text. Qallab is given there us his takhalluQ 

^ The first month. 
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On the ir)th of the month Qafar' of this year the New Year came 
round again, and the twenty eighth year of the Reign commenced : — 

“ When the Pen of the Worker of Spring came into action. 

It made the Pearl of the Equinox into a paint-palette at (he 
time of Aries. 

301 And the Emperor commanded both the private and the public 
audience chamber to be decorated with all sorts of precious materials. 
And they prepared costly articles of various colours, and Euro¬ 
pean curtains, and they made most incomparable paintings, and 
erected lofty pavilions. And they decorated the bazaar at Agrah 
and at Fathpur in a similar mannei^^ and kept high festival for 
eighteen whole days. And the Emperor sent for all sorts of troops 
of singers and musicians both Hindu and Persian, and dancers, both 
men and women, thousands of tliousands : and each day he went 
into the pavilion of one of the renowned Amirs and honoured him with 
his society, and received from him a considerable present, and other 
proofs of hospitality. 

And since, in his Majesty's opinion, it was a settled fact, that the 
1000 years since the time of the mission of the Prophet (peace be 
upon him I), which was to be the period of the continuance of the 
faith of Islam, were now completed, no hindrance remained to the 
promulgation .of those secret designs, which he nursed in his heart. 
And so, coiisiderhig any further respect or regard for the Shaikhs 
and Ulama (who were unbending and uncompromising) to be un¬ 
necessary, he felt at liberty to embark fearlessly on his design of 
annulling the statutes and ordinances of Islam, and of establishing 
his own cherished pernicious belief [in their stead]. 

The first command that he issued was this: that the “ P]ra of the 
Thousand ” should be stamped on the coins, and that a Tarikhi 
commencing with the Death of the Prophet, should be written. 
And many other wonderful and strange innovations, by w^ay of 


I The second month. 

^ I. t., The pale Winter’s sun, like a colonrlosa pearl, becomes tl»e suurce of 
Spring colours. 

A history of a. thousand years. 
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politic and wise expedients, did he devise so that the mind became 
bewildered by them. For one thing he decreed that Sijdah,^ under 
the name of Zamin-bos,’^ ought to be offered to kings. Another was 
that wine might be drunk, if for the healing of the body® by the 
advice of the physicians. But, lest confusion and wickedness 
should become more common on this account, he laid down severe 
punisfiments on excessive drinking, carousals, and disorderly conduct. 

And in order to keep the matter within due bounds he set up 
a wine-shop near the palace, under the charge of the Porter’s 
wife who belonged by birth to the class of wine-sellers, and 382 
appointed a fixed tariff. Persons who wished to purchase wine^ 
as a remedy for sickness, could do so by having their name, and 
that of their father and grandfather, written down by the 
clerk. Some by deceit had false names written down, and so obtain 
ed wijie—for who could accurately enquire into such a matter ? And 
[in point of fact] a shop for the benefit of drunkards was opened They 
say, moreover, that swine-flesh formed a component part of that wine, 
but God knows! In spite of all precautions confusion and wicked¬ 
ness raised its head, and, however many persons were every day 
punished, no practical result was effected. And there was another 
matter, which comes within the meaning of [the saying], “ Bend, 
but do not break in pieces,”^ viz. that of the prostitutes of the 
imperial dominions, who had gathered together in the Capital in such 
swarms as to defy counting or numbering. These he made to live 
outside the cit 5 % and called the place Shaitanpurah^ And he ap¬ 
pointed a keeper, and a deputy, and a secretary for this quarter, so 
that any one who wished to associate with these people, or take them 
to his house, provided he first had his name and condition written 
down, might with the connivance of the imperial officers have con¬ 
nection with any of them that he pleased. But he did not permit 
any man to take dancing-girls to his house at night, without con- 

1 Prostration, in which tlie toes, knees, hands and forehead touch the ground. 

^ Ground-kissing. 

’ Comp. I Tim v. 23. 

* A saying, the meaning of which is much disputed, but which seems to imply 
•temper severity with kindness,’ comp. Isaiah xli. 3. See further in Vuller’s 
Lexicon Peraico-Latinpm. 

6 Devitsvillo 



forming fco these conditions, in order that he might keep the matter 
under proper control. But if any one wished to have a virgin, if the 
petitioner was a well-known courtier, he sent a petition by the 
Deputy, and obtained permission from Court. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the rule, all the libertines carried on these affairs under assumed 
names, and so drunkenness and debauchery led to many acts of 
bloodshed, and however many were brought to punishment, another 
troop [of delinquents] would strut arrogantly past the Inspector of 
that department:— 

“ Her^ endless beauty, as often as it slays a lover, 

Another troop in love makes its appearance from the unseen.” 

And a number of well-known prostitutes he called privately before 
203 him, and enquired who had seduced them. And after learn¬ 
ing their names, several important Amirs were severely reprimanded 
and punished, and imprisoned for a considerable time. Among them 
one mentioped the name of Rajah Bir Bar, who had become a disciple 
of His Majesty’s religion, and had made such progress in the four 
degrees, that he had become conspicuous as endowed with the 
essentials of the Four \^irtues,‘ and scarcely ever left the society of 
his own daughters. At the time he happened to be in the parganna 
of Karrah in his own jagir. When the news of this scandal 
reached him, he wished to become a .Togi.* But on the Emperor’.s send¬ 
ing for him ir reassuring terms he came to the (^ourt. 

Another thing was the prohibition to eat beef. The origin of this 
embargo was this, that from his tender years onwards the Emperor had 
been much in company with rascally Hindus, and thence a reverence 
for the cow (which in their ophiion is the cause, of the stability of 
the world) became firmly fixed in his mind. Moreover he had 
introduced a whole host of the daughters of eminent Hindu Rajahs 
into his haram, and they had inOuenced his mind against the eating 
of beef and garlic and onions, and association with people who wore 
beatds—and such things he then avoided and still does avoid. And 


q * 

1 V%z. hikmat wisdom (prudence), courage (fortitude), chastity 

(temperance), and *adalat justice. Blochm. p. 193, n. 

« See p. 96. 
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these customs and heretical practices he introduced after his own 
fashion into his assemblies, and still retains them. And in order to 
gain their love and goodwill and that of their castes, he abstained 
entirely from everything which was a natural abhorrence to these 
people, and looked on it as a mark of special devotion to himself if 
men shaved off their beards—so that this became a common practice. 

And certain pandering pimps brought forward proofs in favour of 
shaving the beard. They aflSrmed that the beard drew its nourish¬ 
ment from the testicles,' and that since for this reason they never 
saw any eunuch with a beard, what could be the virtue and distinc¬ 
tion of preserving it! Moreover that ascetics of olden time had looked 
upon letting the beard grow, as a kind of mortification, because it 
exposed them to reproach, but that, since the foolish Lawyers looked 
now on the cutting of the beard, not the letting it grow, as a 
disgrace, it was now a courting of the reproach of the world, 
and a mortification to cut it and not to let it grow. But if any 304 
one looks at this argument from an unbiased point of view, he will 
see that it tends to the opposite conclusion. Unprincipled and 
scheming Muftis quoted also an unknown Tradition.^ Kama yaf'aht 
ba‘d~ul-qiizat, they interpreted as meaning that some of the Qazis 
of ‘Irak were in the iiabit of shaving their beards, whereas the 
true reading is Kama yaf'alu ba'd-ul-'iic^ ‘ as some obstinate sinners 
do.’ One day Hakim Abu-l-Fath, at the beginning of my atten¬ 
dance at Court, observed that my beard was a little shorter than 
it was the custom to wear it. He said in the presence of the late 
pious Mir Abu’l Ghais Bukhari: A short beard does not become 
you." I I'eplied ; “It is the barber’s short•coirnwg not mine." He 
said : “ Well don’t do it again, for it is neither proper nor becoming." 
Some time after this he hiitiself becoming one of the Shi ahs and religi¬ 
ous mendicants, or rather of the Hindus, and shaving his head, became 
so utterly smooth-faced, as to be the envy of the handsome beaj’d- 
less youths and he turned out a very hair-splitter in the matter of 
shaving 

“ He who vexes his biother about a fault. 

Dies not until God has tried him in that very thing. 

I In which it waa stated that “some Qftzis” of Persia had shaved their 
-beards. 

40 
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And beating the gong after the manner of the Christians and ex- 
hibition of the Form of One Person of the Trinity,* and of Cunahvla 
which is their way of keeping Festival,* and other such like childish 
ganes became of daily occurrence : and ‘ Unbelief became common' they 
found to give the date;^ Ten or twelve yearsulater things had come 
to such a pass, that abandoned wretches, such as Mirza Jani, Governor 
of Tattah, and other apostates, wrote their confession to the following 
effect—this is the form—‘ I who am so and so, son of so and so, do 
voluntarily, and with sincere predilection and inclination, utterly 
and entirely renounce and repudiate the religion of Islam, which 1 
have seen and heard of my fathers, and do embrace the Divine 
Religion” of Akbar Shah, and do accept the four grades of entire 
devotion, viz., sacrifice of Property, Life, Honour, and Religion!’ 
And these lines—than which there could be no better passport to 
305 damnation—were handed over to the Mujtakid* of the new reli¬ 
gion, and became the source of confidence and promotion. Well 
nigh did the Fieavens burst asunder thereat, and the earth gape, 
and the hills (Tumble ! 

And in contempt of Islam ceasing to consider swine and dogs as 
unclean, he kept them in the haram and under the fort, and regarded 
the going to look at them every morning as a religious service. And 
the Hindus who are believers in Transmigration, persuaded him, 
that the boar’ is one of the ten forms, which the Divinity (praise 
to Him, glorious is his Majesty!) assumed in coming down :— 

“ His glory is more exalted than they say.” 

And he quoted the saying of some of the sages, that a dog lias ten 
virtues, and that if a man were po.ssessed of but one of them he would 
be a saint, in support of this. And some of the courtiers who were^ 


' ^Meaning tho Crucifix. 

^ See Blochnmnn in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, May 
1870. 

^ 20 80 200 300 + 11 + 70 + 304 = 985, which is five too little. 

* Abu-l-Fazl. (Blochmann, p, 194.) 
t Sanskrit larSha avatara 
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most entertaining in all sorts of qansic,* and in the realm of poetry 
became a very proverb, used to takfe dogs to their table and eat 
with them. And some heretic poets, of ‘Iraq and Hind, so 
far from objecting to this, followed their example, and even made a 
boast of it and vied with them, taking the dog’s tongues into their 
mouths 

“ 8av to the Mir, under thy skin thou hast a dog, as well as a 
carcase. 

A dog runs about in front of his door, make him not thy 
messmate.” 

Another thing was tliis. The ordinance of washing the whole body 
atter an emission of semen, was considered as altogether unworthy of 
observance. And he brought forward the following argument. The 
>perma genitale is the very essence of man, for the semen is the 
origin of the existence of the good and the pure. What sense then 
could there be in ceremonial ablution being unnecessary after evacua* 
tion of parva and inagna, while the emission of so tender a fluid 
should necessitate it. It would be more fit [he argued] that people 
should perform the ablution first, and then have connection. 

Similarly [he argued] that there could be no sense in offering 
food,* which is material, to the spirit of a dead person, since he cer¬ 
tainly could not experience any benefit from it: much better, there¬ 
fore, would it be, on the day of any one’s birth to make that a high 
feast day. And this he named Ash-i-kayat ‘ Food of life.’ 

The flesh of the wild boar and the tiger was also permitted, because 
the courage, w'hich these two animals posses.s, would be transmitted 
to any one who fed on such meat. 

It was forbidden to marry one’s cousin or near relation, because in 
such cases the sexual appetite is but small. Boys were not to marry 
before the age of sixteen, nor girls before fourteen, because the off- 
.spring of earlv marriages is weaklv. 


^ Vadl is the Sanskrit Vadya ‘music,’ comp. Text. p. 42, I. 5. Tt does not 
meen ‘ department’ as Blochmnnn Aln-i Akbari, p. 194 paraphrases it. 

^ Compare p, biK note (>. 
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The wearing of gold and silk dresses [at prayer-time] was niatle 
obligatory. One day I saw the Mufti of the imperial dominions 
clothed in a garment of unmixed silk. I enquired: ' Perhaps a 
Tradition about this matter has come to your notice V Uv said. 
“ Yes, in any city where silk is used, it is allowable, to wear silken 
garments.’’ I replied; “One ought to get a sight of that Tradition, 
for. one cannot sm^How a mere decree of the Emperor.” He said : 
“ It is not without one. But God knows ! ” 

The prayers of Islam, the fast, nay even tfie pilgrimage, were 
henceforth forbidden. Some bastards, such as the son of Hulla 
Mubarik, a worthy disciple of Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl, wrote treati^ies. in 
order to revile and ridicule our religious practices, of course witli 
proofs. His Majesty liked such productions, and promoted tlie 
authors. 

The era of the Hijrah was now abolished, and a new era was 
introduced, of which the first year was the year of the Emperor’s 
accession, viz.j nine hundred and sixty-three. The months had the 
same names as at the time of the old Persian kings, and as given 
in the NtQab ng-^ibydn.} Fourteen festivals also were introduced 
corresponding to the feasts of the Zoroastrians ; but the Feasts of the 
Musalmans and their glory were trodden down, the Friday prayer 
alone being retained, because some old, decrepit, silly people used to 
go to it. The new era was called the Tdrikh-i-lldln} On copper 
coins and gold muhurs the era of the Millennium was used, as indicat¬ 
ing that the end of the religion of Muhammad, which was to last 
one thousand years, w'as drawing near. Reading and learning Arabic 
was looked on as a crime ; and Muhammadan law, and the exegesis 
307 of the Qur’an, and the Tradition, as also those who studied 
them, were considered bad and deserving of disapproval. Astronomy, 
philosophy, medicine, mathematics, poetry, history, and novels, were 
cultivated and thought necessary. Even the letters which are 
peculiar to the Arabic language, viz., ^ ^ a-od Je were 

avoided. Thus for 'Abd-uUah people pronounced aJJ< 3 oI Abd-ulldh ; 

' A Vocabulary in rhyme by AbuKa^rof Far&h a town in Sijistan. Blochm. 
pv 41 , nole 2 
* Divine era. 
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and for Akadi they pronounced Ahadt &c. All this pleased 

His Majesty. Two verses from the Shahnamah,' which Firdusi of 
IMs tiives as part of a stor^^, were frequently quoted at Court : — 

‘‘ Through the eating of the milk^ of camels and lizards 
The Arabs have made such progress, 

That they now wish to get hold of the kingdom of Persia. 

Fie upon Fate ! Fie upon Fate ! 

And so any verse which involved something of dubious tendeno}^ 
favouring his sect he iieard gladly from the doctors, and considered 
it a great point in his favour, such as the verse from the Sajahrak 
(?) in whicli the loss of the Prophet’s teeth in an action against 
infidels is alluded to. 

fn the same way every command and doctrine of Islam, whe¬ 
ther special or general, as the prophetship, the harmony of Islftm 
with reason, the doctrines of Ruyat, Taklif, and Takwtn,^ the details 
of the day of re?<urrection and judgment, all were doubted and 
ridiculed. And if any one did object to this mode of arguing, his 
answer was not accepted. But it is well-known how little chance 
a man has, who cites proofs against one who will reject them, especi¬ 
ally when his opponent has the power of life and death in his hands,* 

(or equality of condition is a f>ine qua non in arguing :— 

A man w hom you cannot convince by the Qur’an and the 
Tradition, 

Can only he replied to by not replying to him.” 

Many families plunged into these discussions, but perhaps ‘ discus¬ 
sions’ is not the correct name; we should call them ^meetings for 
arrogance and defamation.’ People who sold their religion were busy 
to collect all kinds of exploded errors, and brought them to His 
Majesty, as if thev were so many rarities Thus LaUf Khwajah, 30ft 


* it occurs in the letter of the Persian general Rustam to tlie Arabian general 
Sa*d. See ed. Macan IV, p, 206G. 

On the effect of food upon a race .see Herodotus in fin. 

See BJochw. p. 106 notes. 
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who came of a noble family in Turkistan, made a "frivolous 
remark on a passage in Tirmizi’s Shama'il,^ and asked how in the 
world the neck of the Prophet could be compared to the neck of an 
idoL Other remarks were passed on the straying camel.”* Some 
again expressed their astonishment, that the Prophet in the beginning 
of his career plundered the caravans of the Qiiraish : that he had four¬ 
teen wives ; that any married woman was no longer to belong to hen' 
husband, if the Prophet (peace be upon him!) thought her agreeable. 
And many other things which it would take too long to recount ;— 

‘•The woes caused by thy tresses, and cheek, to explain 
Would require a long night, and moon-light.” 

At night, when there were social a.ssemblies. His Majesty told 
forty courtiers to sit down as ‘ the Forty.’* and every /)ne might 
say or ask what he liked. If any one brought up a question con¬ 
nected with law or religion, they said : “ You had better ask the 
Mullas about it, as we only settle things which appeal to man’s 
reason.” But it is impossible for me to relate th(' blasphemous 
remarks which they made about the Companions of the Pro])het 
(God be merciful to them!), when the historical books happened to 
be read-out, especially such as contained the reigns of the first three 
Khallfahs, and the quarrel about Fadak, the wax of the Qiffin &c. 
would that I were deaf! Tiie 8hl‘ahs, of course, gained the day, 
and the Sunnis were defeated ; the good were in fear, and the wicked 
w'ere secure. Every day a new order was given, and a new aspersion 
or a new doubt came up; and His Majesty saw in the discomfiture 
of one party a proof of his own infallibility, entirely forgetting the 
proverb that a man may be hoisted with his own petard.^ And so 
those who were before in favour now fell out of favour, and those 
who were before out of favour came into favour, those who had been 
near, became afar, and those who had been afar became near: Praise 


1 A collection of Traditions rej^nrding the Hgurc and looUy ot the Proplier. 

^ Referring to the charge of adultery against Aishah^ the Prophot’a favourite 
wife. Al Qur^an XXIV. 

^ The 40 Abdul. See Blochni. p. 197 uotfi, 

♦ Lit. ‘ Every one who rejects is rejected.* 
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be to Him! who ruleth absolutely in his kingdom as it pieaseth 
Him. And the common people with as little sense as brute beasts 
repeated continually nothing but ' Allah Akhar."' This caused great 
commotion. Mulla Sheri at this time composed a qiVah of ten verses, 309 
of which the following are some :— 

Until in each age there arise some overwhelming calajoity. 
Disturbance in the street of events will be a householder. 

By the punishment of the debt-exacting sword on heretics 
The obligation of the head will be paid by the bond of tlie 
neck. 

The collar of the lying philosopher will be torn, 

And devotion clothed in rags will have its piety established 
It is utter confusion of brain, if a fool take into his head, 

That love of the Prophet can ever be banished from mankind. 

1 cannot help smiling at that couplet, which so glibly 
Will be recited at the tables of the rich, caught up by tiie 
beggar:— 

The king this year has laid claim to be a Prophet^ 

After the lapse of a year, please God, he will become idod! ” 

At the new year’s feasts His Majesty inveigled man\' of the 
‘Ulama and the pious, nay even the Qazis and Muftis of the realm 
into the ravine of toast-drinking .— 

“ Love for thee brings news from the workl of’ madness, 

It brings pious people to wine-bibbing. 

Thy memory, O Love, what a masterly potion it i.c, 

For it makes us forgot all that we have learnt.” 

At last the Mujtahids [of the Divine Faith], especially [Paizi, 
who called himself] the king of poets, called out: • Here is a bumper 
to the confusion of the lawyers!” On the last day of this feast, 
when the sun enters the nineteenth degree of Aries (a day called 
Sharaf-ush’sharaf, and considered particularly holy by His Majesty) 
the grandees were promoted, or received new jdgirs, or horses or 310 
dresses of honour, according to the rules of hospitality, or in pro¬ 
portion to the presents t^iey brougiit. 
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At this place Sbahiin Kh5n Jalafr arrived from Bengal, and 
Rajah Bhagwan Das from Lshor. 

During the absence of A*zam Khan and the other Amirs, who had 
come to the metropolis from Hajlpur, one Khablsah^ by name, a 
servant of Ma‘ 9 um Khan Kabuli, together with Tarkhan Diwanah, 
and Sarkh Badakhshi. raised a rebellion in Bihar. And Muhammad 
Qadiq Khan, together with Muhibb ‘Ali Khan defeated them in an 
engagement, and slew Khablsah. 

In this year the prince Sultan Salim‘S went to Ajmir to meet 
Gulbadan Begum, and Sallmah Sultan Begum, who had returned 
from the pilgrimage. On this occasion they paid a gratuitous visit 
to the shrine of the saint Mu‘in-ud-dln. and left their gifts there. 

At this time Muhammad Qadiq Khan came from BihSr, and was 
quickly ordered off again, in conjunction with A‘zam Khan, to 
repulse Ma‘ 9 um Kabuli. And Shah Qull Khan Muharram, and 
Shaikh Ibrahim ChishtI, and other Amirs, who had not gone in the 
army to Kabul, were appointed to assist Qadiq Khan. 

At this time Shah Abu Turab, and Ttimad Khan Gujratl, who 
had been together on a journey to Hijaz, returned, and brought with 
them a stone of very great weight, which required a very strong¬ 
bodied elephant to lift it. A foot-print was clearly to be seen on 
it, and Shah Abu Turab, declared it to be the impression of the foot 
of the Prophet (God bless him and his family and give them 
peace- 

“ On the tablet at the head of our grave, 

We have engraved thy image. 

Until the day of the resurrection 
Our head and thy foot are together.” 

The Emperor went a distance of four cosses to meet it, and com- 
311 manded the Amirs to carry it by turns a few steps, and in this manner 
they brought it to the city. 


I See Blochm., p. 360 note. 

^ Who succeeded his father with the title of Jahangir 
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On the nineteenth of the month Sha'ban* the weighing of the 
eldest prince took place. 

In this year, or the year after, Shaikh ‘Abd-un-nabi, and Mukh- 
dum*ul-inulk, who had received the decree of eternal banishment,^ 
hearing the news of Mirza Muhammad Hakim’s insurrections, came 
from Makkah to Oujrat, and set their hearts on their former posi¬ 
tions of authority, forgetful of the saying, The fieetintr does not 
return ’ :— 


idle world is wide, O my child. 

Thou art our corner, our corner, 

Like the locust from the field of the king, 

Thou art our ear of corn, our ear.” 

Makhdum-ul-mulk died at Ahmadabad, and in the year nine 
hundred and ninety QazI ‘All was sent from Fathpiir to ascertain 
what property he had left.^'^ When he cani^ to Labor he found 
such vast treasures as defied the key of conjecture to open their loci;. 
Several boxes full of ingots of gold were discovered in his sepulchre 
where he had caused them to be buried as corpses. And the wealth 
which lay open to the eye of the world was such as none but the 
Creator (glorious is His Majesty!) could ascertain. All these ingots of 
gold, together with his books, which were as [)rccious to him as in- 
got«, were placed in the public treasur 3 \ His sons after being some 
time on the rack of distress fell at last into the most abject povertv. 

Shaikh ‘Abd-un-nabl came to Fathpiir, and having made ns(‘ of 
some rude language, the Emperor was unable to restrain his passion, 
and struck him in the face. He said: ’Why don’t you strike uilh 
a knife ^ ” Then with a view to make him settle his account about 
the 7,000 rupees, which the Em]ieror Iiad given him when he set otf 
for Makkah, he was handed over as prisoner to Rajah I'odar Mai, 
and for some time, like a defaulting tax-gatherer, They imprisoned 
him in the counting-house of the ollice ; and one nigh^ a mob 
Strangled him, and he went to God. And the next dav, until after- 

■ The eighth month. 

^ That is, wore about to die. 

For this habit of seizing a master’s property on Ins death, see E^piiinstoyiCt 
p. h73^ 
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noon prayer, the minarets resounded with nothing but this; ‘‘Verily 
312 in this man ye have a warning ye that have eyes to see.” This 
event took place in the year nine hundred and ninety*two. And 
“ A Shaikh like a prophet,”^ was found to give the date, in accordance 
with the verse :— 

“ Although they used to say, The Shaikh is like the Prophet, 

It is not the Prophet, our Shaikh is like a Prophet.” 

“ Heaven’s nature is to throw down heads. 

You must not withdraw your head from what is written. 

She has never nurtured any, that she has not killed. 

For'she is tender in love, and stern in hatred.” 

Til this year that cruciT^lpi ol austerity, and devotion, that imper¬ 
sonation of piety and religious fervour^ that spiritual effigy, and 
mirror of divine grace, that paragon of people of rapture and 
ecstasy Shaikh Jalal of T’hanesar (God rest his spirit!) became an 
inhabitant of the garden of Paradise: and ‘‘The Shaikh of Saints”^ 
was found to give the date. 

In the same year Agaf Khan, Mir Bakhshi Sant, who had the 
title of Mirza Ghiyas-ud-din ‘All, gave up his place to his own 
nephew Mirza JaTar (who afterwards obtained the title of A 9 at 
Khan), and then cliose the last journey. And “ May God be his 
help 1 ” was found to give the date. 

And at this time His Majesty deposed Haji Ibrahim of Sarhind, 
as has been narrated, from the Q’adrate of Gujrat. And when he 
heard that he had received many bribes, and that kept many 
women, and that he desired to escape’ to the Dak’hin, he had him 
seized. For some time he entrusted him to IJakim ‘Ain-ul-mulk, 
but after a time he sent him to the fortress of Riiltamb’hor. Till at 
last having cast him from the pinnacle of exaltation, to the abyss of 
misery, he fulfilled every dream of vengeance. 

In this year Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor said in the presence of 
the Emperor to Bir Bar: “Just as there are interpolations in your 

holy books, so there are in ours; hence it is impossible to trust 

either.” 

‘ 300 + 610 -f 20 + 60 + 12 = 992. 

^ 300 + 10 600 + 31 + 1 + 0 -H 30 + 11 = 989. 
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Some shameless and ill-starred wretches also asked Ilis -Majesty 
why, since a thousand years from the Hijrah were passed, he did not 
bring forward, like Shah Ismft’ll the First, some convincing proof. 

But His Majesty was at last convinced, that confidence in him 313 
as a leader was a matter of time, and good counsel, and did not 
require the sword. And indeed, if His Majesty, in setting up his 
claims, and making his innovations, had spent a little money, he 
would easily have got most of his courtiers, and much more the 
vulgar, into his devilish nets :— 

“ I see in 990 two conjunctions, 

I see the sign of Malidi and that of Antichrist: 

Either politics or religion must change, 

1 clearly see the hidden secret.” 

At a council held for the renovating of the religion of the 
empire Rajah Bhagwan Das said : “I would willingly believe that 
Hindus and Musalmans have each a bad religion, but onl}^ tell us 
what "^he new sect is, and what opinion they hold, so that I may 
believe.” His Majesty reflected a little, and ceased to urge the 
Rajah. But the alteration of the decisions of our glorious Faith was 
continued. And “The innovation of heresywas found to give 
the date. 

At this time His Majesty sent Qazi Jalal Multani, together with 
Khwajagi Fath-ullah boJchshl, who was a great'opponent of the vile 
^hi'ah sect, to the Daji’hin. The cause of his banishment was this, 
that he had forged in a jarman a draft for five lacs of tankahs, 
which he had drawn from the treasury for his own use. The Em¬ 
peror thought it likely, that the rulers of that part, whu were exceed¬ 
ingly bigoted in that heresy, would put QazI to death with various 
tortures, and ignominy. But they, having heard of his constancy 
in the faith of Islam, and his support of the word of God against 
liars, secretly believing in him considered his arrival as a great gain. 
Besides giving him the districts granted to him as madad-i-md^ash 
they showed him every attention, and reckoned the very dust of his 
feet as collyrium. Thus through his innate good luck he became at 
the end of his life so honoured and respected, that however much he 
asked to be allowed to go on a pilgrimage to Makkah, they could 

1 1 4 - 8 -t- 4 -I- l + 600 -»■ 2 -I- 4 -I- 70 -h 400 = 990 . 
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314 not i^aW'up minds to part with him. But at last he gained 

this- felicity, and having arrived at Batha wa Yathrab (may God 
magnify them both !) in glory and dignity, he obtained eternal ac¬ 
ceptance, and there passed away from this old dust-bin:— 

“ A life, about which thou hast been informed beforehand, 

From it seek not a happiness, wliich is eternal. 

A life, into which death can find an entrance, 

Say to it, Be long, or short, as you please.” 

And in his place the Emperor appointed, as Qdzi4-quzat, Qazi 
^\bd-us-samr the Transoxonian of Mivankal.' of whom the poet 
Qasim Khan Mouji might have composed the verse :— 

“ An elder from an honoured fribe. 

With a beard, like a white rose, a yard long.” 

He used to play chess for a wager, and to give great odds. His 
cup-draining was notoriously a congenital habit, and in his sect 
bribery and corruption were considered as a duty for the moment, 
and the making profit on bonds for debt, and on signing judicial de¬ 
crees, as a positive command. But verily since there was no reference 
to faith or religion left, even this amount was something towards the 
removal of opprobrium. 

During those days also the public prayers, and the azdn, which 
was chanted five times a day for assembly to prayer in the state hall, 
were abolished. Names like Akmad, Muhammad, Mu(^tafa &c. be¬ 
came offensive to His Majesty, who thereby wished to please the 
infidels outside, and the princesses inside the Harem, till after some 
time those courtiers, who had such names, changed them ; and such 
names as Ydr Muhammad, Muhammad Khan, were altered to 
Rakmat. To call such miserable wretches by the name of our 
blessed Prophet would indeed be wrong, and there was not only room 
for improvement by altering their names, but it was even necessar}^ 
to do so, according to the proverb, ‘ It is wrong to put fine jewels 
on the neck of a pig.’ This destructive fire broke out first in 
dl5 Agrah and burnt down house and home of both great and small, 
and eventually the fire extended to the graves^ ot those who kindled 
it (may God abandon them !)— 

‘ A hilly tract between Sainarqand and Bukhara. Blockrn. p, 545 n. 

That is they went to hell. 
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Thou, 0 man, fond of words, 

Who for some worthless handfuls 
Desertest the Faith of God, 

In the confidence of thine own sophistry 
What weakness hast those seen in the Tradition, 

That thou went6st towards the irreligious ? 

What fault didst thou find in the Qur’an, 

That thou followest the present world ? ” 

In Rabi‘-us-saiu' of the year nine hundred and ninety the Sayyid 
Mir Path-ullah of Shiraz, who in the regions of Theology, Mathe¬ 
matics, and Physics^ and in all branches of science both logical 
and traditional, and in talismans, and incantations, and discovering 
treasures, was without his equal in that age, in obedience to a farmun 
requiring his presence, left ‘Adil Khan of the Dak’hin, and came to 
Fathpur. The Khan Khanan, and Hakim Abu-PFath in accordance 
with the Emperor’s command went out to meet him, and brought him 
to the imperial presence. He was honoured with the post of Qadr, 
whose only duty was erasure, in order that he might confiscate the 
lands of the poor, not give them. When the Emperor heard that he 
had been an immediate pupil of Mir Ghiyas-ud*din Mangur of 
Shiraz, who had not been over strict in religious matters, he thought 
that Fath'ullah would be only too glad to enter into his religious 
scheme. But Fath-ullah was such a staunch Shrah, and at the same 
time such a worldly office-hunter, and such a worshipper of mammon 
and of the nobility, that he would not give up a jot of the tittles of 
bigoted IShrism. Even in the State hall he said with the greatest 
composure his Sh!‘ah prayers, a,thing which no one else would have 
dared to do. His Majesty, therefore, put him among the class of 
the bigots, but he connived at his practices, because he thought 316 
it desirable to encourage a man of such attainments and practical 
knowledge. 

He married him to the younger daughter of Muzaffar Khan, and 
treating him with regal pomp associated him in the ra^^r-ship with 
Rajah Todar Mai. And he, entering boldly into negotiations with 
the Rajah, came to an agreement with him. He became devoted to 
> The fourth month. 

Aristotle’s three*fold division of science, 6€o.\o7i«ii, /uaP'/j^arjKTj. (pyaiK'f;, 
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teaching the children of the Amirs, and every day would go to the 
houses of the courtiers, and would act the elementary teacher, first 
of all to the servant of Hakim Abu-l-Fath, and at another time t( 
the son of Shaikh Abu-l-Fazl, and to other children of Amirs of 
seven or eight years of age, and even younger, and taught them t( 
point, and to draw straight lines and curves, and even taught then 
the Alphabet:— 

In the hands of children new to instruction 
Do not place a tablet of astronomical calculations. 

A horse, which is of Arab breed, 

Do not mark with a Grecian brand.”^ 

Putting a gun on his shoulder and a belt of ammunition round his 
waist, like a Runner, he used to accompany the Emperor at his 
stirrup in the chase, and all the glory of the knowledge, which he 
had not already lost, he utterly trampled in the dust. But in spite 
of all this want of dignity, and vileness, and baseness, he practised 
such heroism in bluff honesty, that no Rustam could have sur¬ 
passed. The date of his arrival is given by the hemistich :— 

‘Shah Fath-ullah Imam of saints.”^ 

One night the Emperor, in Fath-ullah’s presence, said to Bir Bar, 
“I really wonder how any one in his senses can believe that a man, 
whose body has a certain weight, could in the space of a moment 
leave his bed, go up to heaven, there have 90,000 conversations with 
God, and yet on his return find his bed still warm ! ” So also was 
the splitting of the moon ridiculed. “ Why,” said His Majesty, 
317 lifting up one foot, “ it is really impossible for me to lift up the 
other. What silly stories men will believe! ” and that wretch 
[Blr Bar] and some other wretches—whose names be forgotten, 
—said “Yea, Your Majesty is right,” and chirped in confirmation. 
But Fath-ullah—His Majesty had been every moment looking at 
him, because he wanted him to say something: for he was a new¬ 
comer-looked straight before him, and did not utter a syllable, 
though he was all ear. 

1 That is, what a pity that a man of such attainmente should his time < 

in teaching children. 

2 300 -I- 1 -1- 6 -I- 80 -h 400 8 31 -»■ 35 41 -h 41 -I- 7 -I- 30 -1- 11 = 990. 
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About this time Mulla Ahmad of Tat’hah, who was a bigoted 
Shiah, and had made himself a hakim by pure effrontery, came from 
the Dak’hin and was presented at Court. His ancestors, who resided 
in Sind, had been very scrupulous orthodox believers, and this wretcF 
used to shower anathemas on those unfortunate persons. But, in 
accordance with the saying of the Prophet (Peace be upon him!) 
‘God curses him, who curses his father,’ his cursing recoiled on his 
own head. When, in the time of Shah Tahmasp, he associated in 
‘Iraq with some old Tabara’ls, he became orthodox. Then he de¬ 
serted them. When Shah l8ma‘il the second, becoming an excessive 
Sunni in opposition to the opinion held by his father, proceeded to 
kill and ill-treat the ShPahs. Mulla Ahmad in the company of 
Mirza Makhdum (who was a Sharif, and a zealous Sunni, and wrote 
the Kitah-unmawaqis in blame of the Shi‘ah, which contains the date 
gf its composition), went to Makkah. Thence he proceeded to the 
♦Dak’hin, and afterwards to Hindustan, and finding no opposition to 
the prosecution of his designs, he began to teach his absurd doctrines, 
and invite converts to the Shl‘ah persuasion : but in a short time he 
met the penalty of his evil deeds. He had as yet had no interview 
with Shaikh FaizI, and had not yet assumed that air of confidence, 
with which his intimacy with that minister inspired him, when I saw 
him one day in the bazar, where some ‘Iraqis took the opportunity 
of mentioning my name to him in terms of praise. Upon this fie 

addressed me and said: “I see the mark of a Shl‘ah stamped on 

your forehead.” I replied promptly. “Just as much as I see 318 
Sunni stamped on yours!” The friends, who were present, all 
laughed, and were pleased. I shall, if God (He exalted!) will, 
notice the close of his life in its proper place. 

The year 1,000 of the Hijrah era, which is in general use, being 

low on the point of completion, the Emperor ordered a history of 

ill the kings of Islam to be written, which should in reality super¬ 
sede all other histories, and directed that such a name should be 
given to the work as to denote the year of its composition. 1II: 
was for this reason that the work was entitled Alfl. He further 
ordered the word rihlaO to be substituted for hijrah^ in the different 

1 Marching. 

2 Flight. 



dates, and employed seven persons to undertake the compilation from 
the date of the death of the last of the Prophets (the blessing of 
God be upon him, and may He give him peace I) up to the present 
dcty, and to mention therein the events of the \vhole world 

He assigntd the first year to Naqib Khan, the second to Shall 
Path ullah, and so on to Hakim Humam, Hakirn ‘All, Hajl Ibrahim 
Sarhindi (who had just then arrived from Gujrat), Mirzn Nizam-ud- 
din Ahmad, and myself. And after that another seven years, and in 
this way the distribution of 35 years was provided for. 

During the time that 1 was compiling the events of the seventh 
year, and was engaged on the life of the second true Khallfah (may 
God be propitious to him!) one night, when the Emperor heard 
the account of the foundation of Kufah, and the building and destrue- 
tion of Qayr-iil-imarat, which was narrated in detail together with the 
cause of its destriK tion, and the marriage of Amm Kulsun, daughter 
of the Amlr-ubmmninin Ali (God be propitious to them both 1), as well 
as the institution of live stated times for prayer, the fall of the cit\ 
of Naylbin, and the scorpions big as cocks, which were made use of to 
effect its capture, he raised great objections and would not accept the 
truth of it. Aof Khan Salis who is the same as Mirza Ja far, helped 
me ill but a poor way, but Shaikh Abii-1-Fazl and Ohazi Khan 
Badakhshi, on the other hand, confirmed my assertions. When I was 
asked whence 1 got this information, 1 replied that I had seen it in 
319 books, and had written accordingly, and that it was not my own 
invention. Immediately the Raiizat-ul-Altbdb and other historical 
books were called for from the library, and given to Naqil) 
Khan to verify the accuracy of the statement, which by God’s grace 
being found correct, I was relieved from the charge of invention. 

At the recommendation of Hakim Abu-l-Fath the compilation of 
the work from the thirty-sixth year was entrusted solely to Mulla 
Ahmad of Tat’hah, who, however, wrote whatever coincided with his 
sectarian prejudices, a fact which is well known. The compilation 
of two volumes was finished up to the time of Chingiz Khan, when 
Mirza Fulad one night, pretending that the Emperor had sent for 
Mulla Ahmad, summoned him from his house, and murdered him in a 
street of Labor, in revenge for some injury which he had suffered 
at his hands, as well as because he was violently opposed to him in 
matters of religion. He was put to death in retaliation. 
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The remainder of the work was done by A 9 af Khan up to the .yeai* 
nine hundred and ninety-seven. In the year one thousand 1 was 
ordered to proceed to liahor, to revise the composition, compare it 
with other histories, and arrange the dates in their proper sequence. 

I composed the first two volumes in one yeai', and entrusted the third 
to A 9 af Khan 

Among the remarkable ev^M\t8 of this year is the translation of 
the Mahdbhdrata, which is the most famous of the Hindu books, 
and contains all sorts of stories, and moral reflections, and advice, 
and matters relating to conduct and manners, and religion and science, 
and accounts of their sects, and mode of w’orship, under the form of 
a history of the wars of the tribes of Kurus and Pandus, who were 
rulers in Hind, according to some more than 4,000 years ago, and 
according to the common account more than 80,000. And clearh^ 
this makes it before the time of Adam: Peace be upon him 320 
And the Hindu unbelievers consider it a great religious merit 
to read and to copy it. And they keep it hid from Musilmans. 

The following considerations disposed the Emperor to the work. 
When he had had the Shahnamah, and the story of Amir Hamzah, 
in seventeen volumes transcribed in fifteen years, and had spent 
much gold in illuminating it, he also heard the story of Abil Muslim, 
and the Jami'-ul-hikavat. repeated, and it suddenly came into his 
mind that most of these books were nothing but poetry and fiction; 
but that, since they Avere first related in a lucky hour, and wheu 
their star was in the act of passing over the sky, they obtained great 
fame. But now he ordered those Hindu books, which holy and 
staid sages had written, and were all clear and convincing proofs, 
and which were the very pivot on \Vhich all their religion, and 
faith, and holiness turned, to be translated from the Indian into the 
Persian langua^e^ and thought to himself, *• Why should I not have 
them done in my name ? For they are by no means trite, but quite 
fresh, and they will produce all kinds of fruits of felicity both 
temporal and spiritual, and will be the cause of circumstance and 
pomp, and wiir ensure an abundance of children and wealth, as is 
written in the preface of those books." Accordingly he became 
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much interested in the work, and having assembled some learned 
Hindus, he gave them directions to write an explanation of the 
MahShharata, and for several nights he himself devoted his atten¬ 
tion to explaining the meaning to Naqib Khan, so that the Khan 
might sketch out the gist of it in Persian. On the third night 
the Emperor sent for me, and desired me to translate the Mahabha- 
fata, in conjunction with Naqib Khan. The consequence was that 
in three or four months I translated two out of the eighteen sections, 
at the puerile absurdities of which the eighteen thousand creations 
may well be amazed. Two parts were written. Such discussion as 
one never heard! as, Shall I eat forbidden things ? Shall I eat 
turnips? But such is my fate, to be employed on such works. 
Nevertheless, I console myself with the reflection, that what is 
predestined must come to pass. 

After this Mulla Sheri and Naqib Khan together accomplished a 
portion, and another was completed by Sultan Haji of Thanessar 
321 by himself. Shaikh Faizi was then directed to convert the 
rough translation into elegant prose and verse, but he did not 
complete more than two sections. The Haji aforesaid revised these 
cwo sections, and as for the omissions which had taken place in his 
first edition, those defects he put right, and comparing it word for 
word with the original, one hundred sheets were written out closely, 
and the work was brought to such a point of perfection that not 
a fly-mark of the original was omitted. Eventually for some 
reason or other he was ordered into banishment, and sent to Bakkar, 
and now he resides at his own city. Most of the scholars, who 
were engaged in this work, have now been gathered to the Kurus 
and Pandus, and to those who still remain may God (He is exal¬ 
ted !) grant deliverance, and grace to repent, and may He hear the 
excuse of: “ Whoso after he hath believed in God denies Him, if 
he were forced to it and if his heart remains steadfast in the faith 
ffhall be guiltless].’’* “ Verily He is the merciful Pardoner.”^ 

The translation was called the Rdzm-ndmah, and when fairly 


Al Qiir’ftn XVI, 108. 
* Al Qur’Sn II, 35 
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engrossed, and embellished with pictures, the Amirs had orders to 
take copies of it, with the blessing and favour of God. Shaikh Abu-1- 
Fazl, in opposition to the commentary on the Kursl^ verse, which 
he had formerly composed, now wrote for it a Khuthah extending 
to two sheets—we flee to God for refuge from infidelities and un¬ 
profitable words! 

The author (may God forgive him !) begs leave here to request, 
that the reader will excuse him if in the account of the events of 
this year (which have been introduced as a digression, written down 
by his rapid pen in an abridged form) he has not observed a strictly 
chronological order, nor preserved the exact sequence of events. 

When the twenty-eighth year from the accession was complet¬ 
ed, the new year’s day of the twenty-ninth, corresponding to the 
twenty-fifth of the month (^afar^ of the year nine hundred and 
ninety-one (991), was celebrated, and according to the old cus¬ 
tom, stalls in the fancy Bazar were distributed to the different 

Amirs, and arranged by them, and all sorts of festivities and 

amusements were the order of the day. And Shah Fath-ullah in 
his stall exhibited all sorts of skill, such as the dragging about 
of weights, and other strange contrivances. 

At this time His Majesty promulgated some of his new-fangled 
decrees. The killing of animals on the first day of the week was 
strictly prohibited, because this day is sacred to the Sun, also 322 
during the first eighteen days of the month of Farwardin; the 

whole of the month of Aban (the month in which His Ma¬ 

jesty was born); and on several other days, to please the Hindus. 
This order was extended over the whole realm and punishment was 
inflicted on every one, who acted against the command; and his 
property was confiscated. During the time of these fasts the Emperor 
abstained altogetjher from meat, as a religious penance, gradually 
extending the several fasts during a year over six months and even^ 
more, with a view to eventually discontinuing the use of meat al¬ 
together. 

> A1 Qur’ftn II, 256. 

^ The second month. 
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A second order was given that the sun should he worshipped four 
times a day, in the morning and evening, and at noon and midnight. 
His Majesty had also one thousand and one Sanskrit names for the 
sun collected, and read them daily at noon, devoutly turning towards 
the sun;.; he then used to get hold of both ears, and turning himself 
quickly round about, used to strike the lower ends of his ear^ with 
his fists. He also adopted several other practices connected with sun 
worship. He used to wear the Hindi! mark on his forehead, and 
ordered the band to play at midnight and at break of day Mosques 
and prayer-rooms were changed into store-rooms and into Hindi! 
guard-rooms. For the word jarna'at} His Majesty used 
and for hayya ^ala,^ he said ?yaZa/a fnlala * Th^ cemetery within tlic 
walls was allowed to run waste. 

He gave the sum of one lac of rupees in ready money^ together 
with some elephants, and precious stuffs and gold and gilded vessels 
to his illustrious mother, and in the same way to his aunt Guh 
badam Begum, and to the other Begums. 

He also issued a general order, that every person from the iiighest 
to the lowest should bring him a present. 

In this year A’zam Khan, and other great Amirs were appointed, 
and went and took possession of Taudah. Khaldi Khan Jabbari, 
and Mirza Beg Qaqshal deserted Ma‘ 9 um Khan Kabuli, and came 
and ^^ad an interview with A'zam Khan. Then Ma‘ 9 uin Khan 
took refuge with some zamliidars, and the whole province of Bengal 
became settled and quiet. 

In this year in order to gratify the feelings of the rulers of 
323 the Dak’hin, His Majesty gave the governorship of Gujrat to 
rtimad Khan, and made Shah Abu-Turab Amin, and Khwajah 
Nizara-ud-din Ahmad Mir bakhsM, and Abu-l-Qasim Tabriz!, brother 
of Moiilana ‘Abd-ul-Qadir, the Emperor’s tutor, he made Dhvan; 


* Public prayer congregation. 

^ Cohabitation, copulation. 

A phrase which occurs in the form of calling to prayer (azan), 

* A phrase used by drunkards in the height of mirth. Blochm, 
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and a number of people, such as Muhammad Husain, and Mir Abu- 
i-Muzafrar, son of Ashraf Khan, and Mir Hashini, and Mljc-^bh 
Dai, and Sayvid Abu-Ishaq and others, he oror^ed to hold jaqirs 
in that province. 

In this year the Emperor who had imprisoned Shahbaz Khan 
on account of some insolence, having taken a strict account of all 
his improper and unprofitable behaviour, now set' him free from 
the clutch of the Rajah,' and through the intervention and patronage 
ot Shaikh Abu-l-Fazl he released him from captivity. On tlve-- 
seventeenth of Jamada’s-sanF the Emperor sent him off to Bengal, 
with instructions to hand over ail that district to the jagirdnrs, 
and to drive Ma'^um Kabuli (of whose movements news had arrived) 
from the province of ^Isa,® for “ when the river of God comes, tlie 
river of 'Isa is useless;” and if in this context for ^nhr-iC-Uah 
you read Shahr-u'4lah, the saying is not without point and appro¬ 
priateness"^ Meanwhile news arrived that Khan-i-A'zam had sent 
Shaikh Farid Bokhari to Qatlu Afghan Nohani,'" governorc of Orisa 
with a view to pacification. Qatlu on account of his confidence in the 
Shaikh Farid’s holy descent went out to meet him, and assumed 
the post of servant to liim. After this bond of friendship had been 
tied, Bahadur Kur Fa rail’ one of the zarmndars of Bengal who was 
the main supporter of Qatlu’s, coming up very unceremoniously 
wished to be hale fellow well met with the Shaikh, but the Shaikh 
assumed zamhiddr-ish airs. Upon this Shahu, son of Shaikh Rajii 


1 Rrti Sal Darbari. Blochm. p, 400. 

^ Tho Gth Month. 

“Isa Khan, zamlndur of Orisa. Blochm. p. 362. 

^ In the original proverb (Freytag i. p. 139) the name is Ma‘qil, one of 
the companions of the prophet; Nahr-u-Ma‘qil being the name of a riv^r near 
Basrah. Our author seems to cal) the MahSnadi of Orisa the Nahr~u-*ha 
after the name of the zaraTndar of the place. The ihonth Rajab, which 
follows Jamada’s sani is also called Shahr>‘i~Khuda, i. q.^ Sh^r-nlldh. He 
means that when Rajab came in, OfisS was conquered. 

5 Generally spelt Lohdni. 

6 Another reading is Kurdah, ^aba^t^i Akbar%f Elliot, V, p. 422, has Gau^ 

riya. 
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324 Bokhari, of Sarhind, who was not always Just in his behaviour, and 
some other Bokharis, all showed some ill-temper. Bahadur was so 
enraged that at the time of the Shaikh’s return, when Qatlu was 
travelling in his retinue, he seized the road and opposed his pro¬ 
gress by force of arms. Shahu, with a number of men was killed, 
and the Shaikh escaped without injury. 

In this year Btirhan-ul-mulk, brother of Murtazl iMzam-ul-mnlk, 
governor of the Dak’hin,’ fled from his brother. First he came to 
Malwah to Qutb-ud-din Khan. From thence, in obedience to the 
Emperor’s command, he came to Court in the month of Rajab,*^ and 
did homage. Some time before this an unknown vagabond, who 
falsely called himself Burhan-ul-mulk, had come to the Court, and 
had received a jagir in Oudh. But since he was unable' to bung 
prooP that he was Burhan^ he had fled and hid himself among the 
Jogis. After the lapse of a week the Emperor detected him from 
the rest, and had him imprisoned. After these transactions that 
ignoble fellow was never heard of again, for he lived a donkey, and 
was a donkey, and died a donkey. 

In the same year His Majesty built outside the town two places 
for feedirtg poor Hindus and Musalmans, one of them being called 
Khairpurah, and the other Dharmpurah. Some of Abu-l-Fazl's people 
were put in charge of them. They spent His Majesty’s money in 
feeding the poor. As an immense number of Jogts also flocked to 
this establishment, a third place was built, which got the name of 
Jogipurah. 

His Majesty also called some of the Jogis, and gave them at 
night private interviews, enquiring into abstract truths ; their articles 
of faith; their occupation; the influence of pensiveness ; their several 
practices and usages ; the power of being absent from the body ; or into 
alchemy, physiognomy, and the power of omnipresence of the soul.^ 


I That is of Ahmadnagar. Elphinstone, p. 522 
i The seventh month. 

A play on the name Burhan^ whicl^ means proof. 

* So Blochmann, p. 201. Bub might not rlmiya be formed from rlmHn — 
AhrxniSint after the analogy of the two preceding words klmiya alchemy, and 
6%miya natural magic, and mean devilry ? ” 
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His Majesty even learned alchemy, and showed in public some of the 
gold made by him. On a fixed night, which came once a year, a great 
meeting was held of Jogis from all parts. - This night they 326 
called Slvrdt.^ The Emperor ate and drank with the principal 
Jogis, who proniised him that he should live three or four times as 
long as ordinary men. His Majesty fully believed it, and connec¬ 
ting their promises with other inferences he had drawn, it became 
impressed on his mind as indelibly as though it were engraved on 
a rock. Fawning court doctors, wisely enough, found proofs of the 
longevity of the Emperor, and said that the cycle of the moon, 
during which the lives of men are short, was drawing to its close, 
and that the cycle of Saturn was at hand, with which a new cycle of 
ages, and consequently the original longevity of mankind, would again 
commence. Thus they said, it was mentioned in some holy books 
that men used to live up to the age of one thousand years while in 
some of their own Sanskrit books the age of men was described as ten 
thousand years; and in Tibet there was even now a class of Lamas. 
or devotees, and recluses, and hermits of Cathay, who live two hundred 
years, and more. For this reason His Majesty, in imitation of the 
usages of these Lamas, limited the time he spent in the Harem, 
curtailed his food and drink, but especially abstained from meat. He 
also shaved the hair of the crown of his head, and let the hair at the sides 
grow, because he believed that the soul of perfect beings, at the 
time of death, passes out by the crown (which is^the tenth opening 
of the human body) with a noise resembling thunder, which the 
dying man may look upon as a proof of his happiness and salvation 
from sin, and as a sign that his soul by metempsychosis will pass 
into the body of some grand and mighty king. His Majesty gave 
his religious system the name of Taukld-i-lldhV 

“ You want to have this world at your wish, 

And also the right Religion: 

These two are not compatible, 

Heaven is not your slave.” 


I Sanskrit Sivaratri, “ night of ^iva.” 
Divine Monotheism. 



And a number of disciples, who thought themselves something 
particular, he called CJielah, in accordance with the technical term of 
the Jogis. And another lot, consisting of wolves among the sheep, 
and hunters of the weak.' who were not admitted into the palace, 
326 stood every morning opposite to the window, near which His 
Majesty used to pray to the sun. and declared that they had 
made vows not to rinse their mouth, nor to eat and drink, before 
they had seen the blessed countenance of the Emperor. And every 
evening there was a regular Court assembly of needy Hindus and 
Musalmans, all sorts of people, men and women, healthy and sick, 
a queer gathering and a most terrible crowd. No sooner had His 
Majesty finished saying the thousand and one names of the ‘‘ Greater 
Luminary,” and stepped out into the balcony, than the whole crowd 
prostrated themselves. Cheating, thieving Brahmans collected an¬ 
other set of one thousand and one names of “ His Majesty the Sun,” 
and told the Emperor that he was an incarnation, like Ram, 
Krishna, and oth^r in6del kings; and though Lord of the world, 
he had assumed his shape, in order to play with the people of our 
planet. In order to flatter him, they also brought Sanskrit verses, 
said to have been taken from the sayings of ancient sages, in which 
it was predicted that a great conqueror would rise up in India, who 
would honour Brahmans and co\\s, and govern the cg,rth -\\ith 
justice. They also wrote this nonsense on old looking paper, and 
showed it to the Emperor, who believed every word of it:— 

“ Every one to whom thou saidst. Welcome! was welcome.” 

And some of these different bands, whichever they may be, they 
called Ahadi, who will in the world of “ Monotheism ” obtain com¬ 
plete salvation, and in the deluge of water or fire will form an 
army that will sacrifice themselves :— 

“ O my heart do not make a boast of offering thyself, 
Whenever the Beloved may happen to come. 

The doings of every individual will be known, 

When the time for action comes.” 


Instead of read J 
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In this year also in the State Hall of Fathpur having filled the 
10 square cubits of the Hanafis, and the QullaJtain} of the ShSfi'Is 
and Shl‘ah8, and drawn off the water, the quantity of the Hanafis 
was greater than that of the others. 

His Majesty once ordered that the Sunnis should stand separately 
from the Shi'ahs, when the Hindustanis, without exception, went 
to the Sunni side, and the Persians to the Shrah side. 

But, as we have often said, it is not possible for the most voluble 
historian to explain fully all the particulars, and minutiae of his pro¬ 
ceedings, and therefore, giving up all idea of so doing, we must take 
our own course. 

When rtimad Khan was appointed to the governorship of the 
province of Gujrat,^ which was the ladder of his ambition, he went 
t(^ SftrOhl.® He severed that district from Sarnal, and entrusted it 
to Jakmal, brother of the Rana. On the twelfth of the month of 
Sha‘ban* of this year he arrived at Ahmad&b&d together with the 
Amirs, who were appointed to accompany him. 

Shih5b-ud-dln Ahmad Khan, who was absolute ruler of that place 
and had repelled all calamities and quelled all disturbances, upon 
this came out of the town with the intention of proceeding to the 
Court, and encamped at Osmanpur. Here his lords and attendants, 
who detested their supersession and removal, deserted him, and to¬ 
gether with other malcontents,^ went to KSthlwar to seek Muzaffar 
bin Sultan Mahmud GujrfttI, who had fled from the Court, and 
taking refuge with his mother’s relatives in the mountain districts, 
kept himself hid by day, and only dared to appear by night. Him 
they proclaimed Sultan. 

rtimad Khan, although Shihab-ud-din had the means of quieting 
these people, would not accept his assistance, but said : “ These 
men have sought their fate from God, and have tried to kill me. 


1 See Blochm. p. 202, note, 
i Text, 322, last line. 

3 A small district of Rajput&nA. 
^ The eighth month. 

» Compare Text, p. 249, 1. 10. 
43 
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Now the matter has passed out of my power to pacify, as you and 
all the kingdom know/* So he retired to the town of Kari, which 
is twenty coases from AhmadabSd. 

One or two persons on the part of Ttimftd Khan and Nizam ud* 
din Ahmad went, and tried to quiet those rebels, but vyithout success. 

On the twenty-seventh of Sha‘ban Muzaffar with the people of 
Kat’hiwar and the rebellious Moghuls came to Dholqah, which is 
twelve coaaes from AhmadSbad. 

Meanwhile Ttimad Khan, and Nizam-ud-din Ahmad abandoned 
328 the city,’ and together went to Karl with the intention of bring¬ 
ing back Shihab-ud-dlii Ahmad Khan, and appeased him by offer¬ 
ing to restore to him his old pargannahs as jdgir on the same terms as 
before, and by giving him two lacs of rupees in ready-money as a sub¬ 
sidy. They left the care of the town of Karl in charge of Sher Khan, 
son of 1‘timad Khan, and left Mir Muhammad Ma‘ 9 um there with 
a strong force, in order that making that place the base of operations 
they might rally the scattered troops. 

The ne.^^t day Muzaffar moved from Dholqah, and some of the 
devotees of SarkiJ,* which is three coases from Ahmadabad, took from 
the tombs of the late Sultan’s an umbrella, which was ready to hand, 
and placed it over his head by way of omen, and congratulated him 
on his Sultanate. Thus, having heard good news from the unseen 
world, he entered Ahmadabad. 

Two^ Amirs, imbecile in their actions, to whom the following verse 
applies: — 

‘ I and my tutor are two poor old men, 

Who want, the two of us, two good tutors.” 

with twisted reins, and broken crupper:— 

“Their body not strong, their heart not patient, 

Their fortune not friendly, their intellect not their guide,” 

rode by night from Kart with a few followers, and arrived in the 
morning at Osmanpur. Muzaffar made* l^is entree without fear or 

> AhmadSbffd. 

^ Bloohm. p. 507 note. 

^ I* timid Khin and Shih&b-ud-dtn Ahmad KhSn. 
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shame, with his troops drawn up as an istiqhal,^ and stood on the sandy 
shore of the river of Ahmadabad. Meanwhile those two old men as a 
means of scattering the rebels, and with a view to re-encouraging the 
scattered royalists were occupied in collecting debts, and writing re¬ 
quisitions, and despatching letters ! And when things became desperate, 
not having any confidence in their followers they did not dare to 
offer battle, but helpless as sheep for the slaughter fled to the town 
of Pa tan, wJiich is the same as Nahrwalah, and situated forty-five 
coaaes from Ahmadabad, which they reached in one day. All the 
goods and chattels of the army were looted, and the wives and families 
of the soldiers w'ere made prisoners. Muhammad Sharif, son of 3! 
Nizam-ud-din Ahmad with his soldiers abandoned the protection 
of. house and family, and managed to join his father. The 
fugitives, together with another body of Amirs, who had come to 
their assistance from Pathpur, and amounted to one thousand horse, 
repaired the fortress of Patan, and made a stand there. 

Muzaffar gave all sorts of gran<l titles to his worthless soldiery, 
and exciting their liopes of recovering the kingdom, grew so in 
dignity that, thanks to the power of Godl^ l\e who had been a Court 
menial with a monthly stipend of thirty rupees, is now lord of thirty 
thousand clients. And sending for Sher Khan Fuladi, who had been 
formerly governor of Patan, from the province of Surat, where he had 
been in misfortune, sent him with 4,000 horse against Patan. 

The leaders at Patan sent Zain-ud-din Kambu, brother of Shah- 
baz' Khan, to Qutb-ud-din Muhammad Khan requesting him to 
march on Aliinadabad from one quarter ; while they would do so 
from the other, and so surround Muzaffar. But Muzaffar was too 
quick for them, and advancing with his army gave battle to Qutb- 
ud-dlii Muhammad Khan at Barodah. And that person of great 
hopes and little management, who in comparison with the energy 
of those two old men, was a paragon of the age :— 


^ A troop of horse which meet a person as a guard of honour. See Atkinson's 
Shahnaniah, p. 622. 

2 Nazam is from I>laz\dan to boast. Nazam baqiidrat-i-Khxida is an exclama¬ 
tion in admiration of the power of God, who made an insignificaiit person rise 
to 80 high a dignity. 



** There are two fortunate heavenly bodies, the Sun, and the Moon, 

And time hath found thy fair cheek a third,’* 

made but little resistance, and w'as defeated and shut himself up in 
the fortress of Barodah. And the chiefs of his army, and his auxilia¬ 
ries with one consent went over to Muzaffar. 

Before this incident Sher Khan^ with 5,000 horse, had encamped 
in the neighbourhood of the village of Miyanah, fifteen cosses from 
Patan And Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Khan and Ttimad Khan aftert 
much hesitation and cowardice determined to flee towards Jftlor. 
But by the exertions of Nizam-ud-din Ahmad they were restrained 
and remained at Patan. 

The rest of the leaders with some veterans, who did not number 
330 more than 2,000, all told, marched with Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, 
and a great battle took place between the two armies. The 
breeze of victory and success fanned the banners of Nizara-ud-dln 
Ahmad, and Sher Khan fled and retreated in haste towards Ahmada- 
bad. But, liowever much Nizam-ud din Ahmad strove to impress on 
the Amirs the importance of following up the victory by proceeding 
against Ahmadabad, they would not consent. And this was the 
very crisis of affairs, for they had not yet received news of the 
defeat of yntb-ud-din Muhammad Khan. In this battle a great deal 
of spoil fei) iiito the hands of the Amirs, so that they went to Karl 
and waited there twelve days waiting for the soldiers who had gone 
with the spoil to Patan. Meanwhile intelligence arrived, that Mu¬ 
zaffar had boinoarded the fortress of Barodah, which has a wall old^ 
the building or his age, and weak^ as the sense of Qutb-ud-din 
Muhammad Khan. Qutb-ud-din Muhammad Khan, the foundations 
of whose life were even weaker than theirs, sent out Zain-ud-dln to 
Muzaffar to make terms of capitulation. Muzaffar at a moment’s 
acquaintance treated Zain-ud-din as if he had known him for a 
thousand years. To KhwSjagl Muhammad Qalih, a former Qadr,® 
who had been appointed to accompany Ttimad Khfin, he from a 


I Son of I'timfid Khftn, not Sher Khin FulSdL 

* We follow the Lakh’nou lithograph, which reads eost after Mut^ammad Kh&n. 
^ See Blochmann, p. 528. 
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feeling of generosity granted his life, and allowed him to go on a 
pilgrimage. And to Qutb-ud-din Muhammad Khan, the eye of 
whose penetration was blinded by the injury of fate, and whose bark 
was foundering through calamity, he gave quarter, and so enticed him 
out of the fortress. He, little suspecting the treachery of Muzaffar, 
came out with the greatest weakness, and when he saw him offered 
him boundless salutations :— 

“ Fate is a person which has five fingers, 

When she wishes to get her will on any one, 

She puts two on his eyes, and two on his ears, 

And one on his lips, with the words ‘ Be silent! ’ ” 

Muzaffar at the time of their meeting advanced towards him with 3S 
greatest respect, and gave him a place on his own private sofa, 
and having treated him in a conciliatory manner he did not wish 
to take any steps towards his being put to death. At last at the 
instigation of one named Nawarl, a zamlndar of Hajplplali, and 
others of the soldiery, he had the ground levelled over his head like 
his own buried Qarun treasures.’ Then going from Parwar to 
Baronch, he took that fort from the wife and dependants of Qutb 
ud-din by capitulation. And there he found fourteen lacs of rupees 
from the treasury of Cambay, which I‘mad-ud-diii, the krori, had 
carried off, together with all the property animate and inanimate, 
and the immense private treasures of Qutb-ud*dln Khan which 
exceeded 10 krors; and collected them together. And as for the 
other goods and chattels how can one describe them! And, 
which is very strange, Naurang KhSn, the able son of Qutb-ud-dln 
Khan, together with Qulij Khan, and Sharif Khan, and Tulak 
Khan, and other Amirs of Malwah, in these harrowing circumstances^ 
did not stir a foot from Nazarbar and Sultanpur, which were very 
near, and so could not receive any news of his parents :— 

“ When once you know that Destiny is all tangles, 

Nobody is anything to yoyi.'’ 

^ The Arabic name for Korah. 

* Lakh’nou lithographed edit, reads 1^51^ not JjJj, 
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And the army, the number of which has been before mentioned, 
consisting of Moghuls, Afghans and Gujratls gathered round Mu: 
zaffar. On hearing this news Nizara-ud-din Ahmad and the other 
commanders went to Patan, and joined those two^ renowned Amirs. 
There they kept expecting the arrival of Mirza Khan, son of Bairam 
Khun Khandn, and all the Amirs who had been appointed to go from 
the Court, and were marching towards Ahmadabad through Jalor 
and Patan. Mirza Khan remained one day at Patan, and then march- 
332 ing on halted at Sarkich.^ And Muzaffar returned from Bavodah, 
and committing the charge of the fortress of Baronch to his wife’s 
brother, Na^ir by name, and to a Hum! named Jarkas,'^ (who was 
a servant who had fled from the imperial Court,) and having pitch¬ 
ed his tent in the neighbourhood of the burial place of Shah 
B’hekan (?), (God sanctify his glorious tomb!), which was but two 
coaaes distant, he there encamped. The next day a fierce battle took 
place, and Muzaffar was defeated, and retired to Ma‘murabad. And 
Sayyid Hashim Barhah and Kizr Aqa the wakil of Mirza Khan were 
stained in the gore of victory,* and many men were wounded ; and 
onlhe side of the enemy, who could number the slain! This action 
took place on th^ I6th of the forbidden month of Muharram in the year 
nine hundred and ninety-one (991). And, since Mirza Khan before 
the victory had vowed that if the bride of victory showed her face 
from behind the veil, he would give all the goods and chattels that 
might be among the baggage, as a thank-offering for that event,*' to the 
poor and needy, with a view to paying this vow he ordered some of his 
servants, to fix a price on all stuffs and horses and elephants and fur¬ 
niture, that he might expend that money in disbursements. These 
untrustworthy, deceitful, irreligious valuers set such a price on them, 
that not a fourth, or a fifth or even a tenth of the market-value 
came to the poor. And some things they gave away in order to 


1 Text 329 last four lines. 

2 Text 328. 1. 6. 

S Possibly a Greek named George, rtwpyws. 

* To become the “ Rose of Victory ” means to be slain in gaining a victory, 
t Runama, “ showing of face,” event ” a dottle enit^idre. 
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bring joy to their own hearts, and to comfort their own hearts, and 
so it did! And some domestics,' who were servants of Mirza Khan, 
such as Daulat KhSn Afghan Lodi, Mulls Mahmudi, and others, 
lepresented to him; “Ever since we have been your attendants, we 
have nou committed a fault. How comes it then that we should be so 
lorded over and oppressed by the imperial servants, and that they 
should always take precedence of us at assemblies, when they are 
leally our inferiors with respect to salutations and other points 
of court etiquette ? Mirza Khan found these weak and fallacious 
arguments very agreeable and reasonable, and having got ready some 
dresses of honour and many horses destined for each one of the 
Amirs, and having caused their names to be written on them, 333 
he prepared a great levee. He himself went into an attiring room, 
and became engrossed in the occupation of making his guests sit down, 
and in putting their dresses on them. Then he sent for Nizam-ud- 
dln Ahmad (who some time during the life of Bairam Khan Khhi 
Khdndn had married his foster-sister) and put the case before him 
He gave the following advice. These followers^ of yours are possess¬ 
ed by a spirit of wrong-headedness in this matter; if tlie Emperor 
were to hear of it, what would he order ( As far as salutation on 
your part is concerned, wliat reason would there be in his ordering 
you to salute Shihab-ud-din Khan who is your superior both from 
the dignity of commanding 5,000 and also fro.n being older in years’ ( 
and similarly, how would it be right for him to order Ttimad Khan, 
who once upon a time was commander of 20,000 horse; to salute 
you i And since Payandah Muhammad Khan Moghul has most 
unmistakably declared himself opposed to it, and the others are not 
in the least worth considering, you had better ignore the matter 
altogether. Mirza Khan accepted this advice, and gave up the 
pretension. 


‘ See p. 194 note 4. 

Lak'hnou ©d. reads Jxuv a corruption of Ar. with addition of 

Pers. plural termination. 

3 Since you would do it naturally without being ordered. 
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Three days after the victory Qulij Khan and the other Amirs of 
M&lwah came to Ahmadabdd. And when they heard that Muzaffar 
had gone to Cambay from Ma’murabad, which is on the banks of the 
river Mahindra, and a company of 2.000 horsemen liad gathered 
round him from the fugitives, Mlrza Khan with the Amirs went in 
that direction in pursuit. Muzaffar betook himself to Barodah, and 
thence towards Rajpiplah, and Nadot. And Mirza Khan having 
come to Barodah, sent an army against a servant of Muzaffar’s, 
named Daulat, to the gates of Cambay, and brought him out, and 
then liastened to KSdot; Qulij Khan and the rest of the great Amirs 
he appointed to go to the mountain district of the interior, 
where Muzaffar had taken refuge. And everywhere Nizam-ud-din 
Ahmad kept that force continually on the move, which entailed 
much baggage and munitions requiring heavy dragging about, and 
showed a gallant perseverance quite exceeding what could be ex- 
834 pected of one in his poor position, nay even beyond the limits 
of human power. At last through his efforts a great battle, 
like the first battle of Sarkich, took place with Muzaffar. They 
gained the victory, and Muzaffar’s forces were dispersed in all 
directions. Mlrza Khan came to Ahmadabad, and directed the 
Aihlrs of Malwah, and the rest to besiege the castle of Baronch. 
After seven nioiiths, Jarkas Rural, who held the command of that 
fort on the side of Muzaffar, was killed, and Nayir Muzaffar’s wife’s 
brother capitulated. 

This year after sending Mlrza Khan and the army of Sl^wah to 
Gujrat the Emperor started from Agrah in a boat on a pleasure ex- 
])edition to llahSbSd, which is a new erection on the site of Prayag. an 
old sacred city of the Hindus, where they had built several fortresses. 
On the day of his starting they brought from Makkah the news of 
the death of Shaikh Badr ud-din, .son of Shaikh Islfim Chishtl, who 
had kept a voluntai^y fast for seven whole days, and in intense ecstacy 
had made the circuits of the Kabbah barefooted until his feet were 
blistered, and violent fever supervened. On the Feast of Qurbdn in 
the year nine hundred and ninety he drank the draught of martyr¬ 
dom of death, in the path of God from the hand of the cup-bearer 
of eternal grace 
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** Last night on account of my sincerity and purity of my heart 
In the wine tavern that soul-gladdener of my heart 
Brought me a cup, saying ‘ Take and drink,‘ 

I said ‘ No ! ’ he said ‘ f>o ! for my heart’s sake.’ ” 

This news the Emperor sent to Haji Husain, the attendant of 
tlie monastery of the said Shaikh, and great dismay and distress 
found its way into that family, and the line of guidance and 335 
teaching which he had left was cut short. The Emperor stayed 
four months there, and sent Zain Khan Kokah, and Bir Bar, who 
had formerly been a servant of Rajah Ram Chand B’liatta. on an em¬ 
bassy to Choragarh. Ram Chand agreed to submit, and after 
paying Zain Khan all sorts of hospitality, he kept him with him^ 
until he came in his company to Fathpur, and did homage there. 
There he offered 120 rubies, and other jewels in the same propor¬ 
tion as a proper present. And among those jewels was one, the 
worth of which was 50,000 rupees. He left his son, named Baba, in 
the service of the court, and himself after some time obtained leave 
to go home. And soon after he went to his natural abode—Hell, 
where he got into hot water.’ This Ram Chand in his natural 
disposition was of such high spirit, that he has none equal in our days 
And among his presents was this; he gave in one day a kror of 
gold pieces to Miyan Tansingh, the musician. And I have mentioned 
above,^ how that he gave to Ibrahim Sur the ensigns of royalty. 
Miyan Tansingh did not wish to leave him Finally Jalal KhSn 
Qurchl came, and brought him back to his sense of duty. 

At that time A zam Khan came in haste from Hajipur to Ilahabad 
and did homage, and receiving leave to depart he went quickly back 
again to bring his army. And the Amirs laid in that city the 
foundations of a great building: and it was determined that thence¬ 
forth that place should be the Capital. And they struck a new 
coinage, and Sharif Sarmadl, the registrar of outposts of whom 
some one said :— 

There were two registrars, and both were coarse. 

One was Sharif and not Nafis, 

1 A pun on J<ihim and hainmim. 

^ Vol. I., p. 432, text. Compare Erakine's Hum&yun^ ii, p. 501. 
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The other was Nafis and not Sharif,”* 
wrote this verse for the coin :— 

Ever may it current be, 

Like the gold of sun and moon, 

From east to west of the world, 

The coinage of llahftbad.” 

About this time Mulla Ilahdad of Amrohah and Mulla Shlrl at¬ 
tended the Court in order to flatter the Emperor; for they had been 
appointed to ^arfr-ships^ in the Duab of the Panjab. Mulla Shin 
presented to-His Majesty, a poem composed by him, entitled Hazar 
Shu'a\^ which contained 1,000 qiVahs in praise of the Sun. His 
Majesty was much pleased. 

In the month Zl-hajjah"* of this year the Emperor returned thence, 
with a view to going to Fathpilr to quell the disturbances in Gujrat; 
but in the environs of Atawah news arrived of the victory of Mirza Khan. 

And in the month Qafar in the year nine hundred and ninety-two 
(992), when the Emperor returned to the capital gracious farmans 
were issued to the Amirs of Gujrat. To Mirza Khan was given the 
title of Khan Khanan, and a horse and a dress of honour, and jewelled 
girdle and dagger, and a tumantoq;’ and the rank of a commander 
of 5,000, whicli was the highest dignity of Amirs. And to Nizam- 
ud-dln Ahmad, who had been the cause of their persevering in the 
conquest of that country^ he gave a horse and dress of honour, and a 
rise in rank. And the ranks of the others also he increased, viz., 
raising them from 10 to 20, or from 10 to 30 according to the circum¬ 
stances of each.” 

In this year the Emperor commanded me to make a translation 
of the Ramayann, which is a superior composition to the Maliabha- 

' 1 suppose the otlier was called Naftn •‘precious.” S)Mn/ means “noble. ’ 

^ See p. *295 of Text. 

The thousand ray.< 

* The twelfth month. 

A standard of the highest dignity. Blochin. p. oO. 

^ These are the three lowest ranks. He moans that each was promoted either 
■>nc step or two. 
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mla. It contains 25,000 couplets,' and each (r/oA^-portion consists 
of 65 letters.^ The story is about Ram Chand Rajah of Oudh, 
whom they also call Ram. And the Hindus pay him worship as a 
god in human form. And the sum and substance of it is that a 
demon with ten heads named Ravan, ruler of the island of Lankfi 
deceived his wife 8lta and catried her off. And Ram Chand with 
his brother Lach’hman went to that island. And a great army 
of monkeys, and bears whose number the intellect cannot count, 337 
gathered together, and threw a bridge of the length of 400 
cosses over the briny ocean. And some of the monkeys they 
say leapt that distance, and others of the monkeys went on foot. 

And there are many contradictory idle tides like this, which the 
intellect is at a loss whether to accept or reject. At any rate Ram 
Chand mounted on the monkeys passed over the bridge, and for a 
whole week made a tremendous tight of it, and killed Ravan and all 
his children and relatives, and put an end to his family which had 
lasted a thousand years And having entrusted Lanka to Ravan’s 
brother^ he turned to his own city. And in the opinion of the Hindus 
he reigned 10,000 years over the whole of Hindustan, and then re* 
turned to liis original abode. And the opinion of this set of people 
is. that the world is very old, and that no age has been devoid of the 
human race, and that from that event 100 thousand thousand years 
have passed. And yet for all that they make no mention of Adam, 
whose creation look place only 7,000 years ago. Hence it is evident 
that these events are not true at all, and are nothing but pure in¬ 
vention, and simple imagination, like the Shahndmah, and the stories 
of Amir Hamzah,* or else it must have happened in the time of the 
dominion of the beasts and the jinns —but God alone knows the 
truth of the matter. 

I Qloku. 

^ More accurately 3'J syllables. 

^ He joined Ram early in tlie conflict. His name was Vibhlshana, 

* An uncle of MubamrnA'i, who named him Asadullah “Lion of God’* on 
jiccount of his courape end valour. Hl.s wonderful exploits are celebrated in 

the Hautzahnamah. 
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And among the remarkable events) of this time was this. They* 
brought a low-caste woman into the Audience hall, and said that 
she had become a man, and one of the translators of the Bamdyana 
went out of the company of the translators, and saw her, and came 
back and testified that she was a woman, who through shame cover¬ 
ed her face, and uttered not a word. And the doctors brought for¬ 
ward many proofs confirming this matter, and said that such things 
often occurred, (glory to God who rules in his kingdom he 
willl) 

And in this year Mulla Alim of Kabul, who was very, learned, and 
338 sweet-voiced, and of pleasant conversation, and was the most 
cheerful fellow imaginable,* died, and the date was found to be 
given by: ''The (/reedy man's hair is covered with dust,^" and the 
Fawdtih’Vl-waldyai^ is his work. 

At this time the thirtieth year from the accession, and the Non- 
roz f-Sultdm* which corresponds with the Nouroz-i’jaldlt,^ arrived. 
On the eighth of the month Rabi'-ul-awwaP of the year nine hun¬ 
dred and ninety-two (U92) the entrance of the Sun into Aries took 
place. And the customary fancy bazaar and festival was heldj and 
a great concourse came together, and new-fangled customs came in¬ 
to vogue, and beards were sent flying. And bells—brazen bulls, 
like the calf of Samari^—were played, and made a great noise. And 
bilan,^ which are tents looking like domes, and are an invention of the 
Europeans, were set up. And they sacrificed their wealth, and life, 


1 I. e., by no means a saint. He was no favourite with our author. See 
Vol. iii, p. 153, Text., and Blochm. pp. 159, 546. 

2 1 -h 300 -h 70 500 9 + 41 70 = 991. 

3 First steps towards saintship. 

• The new year’s day of the Ilahl era. 
i See Blochm. pp. 183, 276. 

• The third month. 

1 See above, p. 3 1 Text. 

8 A relative of Aaron according to A1 Qur’Sn. 

• Apparently a mistake for the Portuguese Pavtlhtko, Pavilion. Lakh’- 
nou edition has 
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reputation, and religion* to their friendship for the Emperor. And 
so many holy souls rushed upon this trial, that they ca-nnot be num¬ 
bered. And sets of twelve persons, by turns, and in exactly the 
same way, became disciples, and conformed to the same creed 
and religion. And instead of the tree-of-discipleship* he gave them 
a likeness; they looked on it as the standard of loyal friendship, 
and the advance-guard of righteousness, and happiness, and they put 
it wrapped up in a jewelled case on the top of their turbans. And 
Allah Akhar was used by them in the prefaces of their writings. 

And dice-playing and usury were allowed, and other forbidden 
things in like manner. And gambling houses were set up at the 
Court, and the Emperor lent money to the players at interest 
from the treasury. And borrowing on interest, and giving money 
away to the spectators was looked on as a branch of economy.^ 

He forbade girls before fourteen, and boys before sixteen years of 
age to be mari:ied. And the story of the consummation of the 
Prophet’s marriage with Qadtqah^ (God bless him and his family 
and give them peace !) he utterly abhorred. And all his other hereti¬ 
cal attacks on orthodoxy who can speak of! Would that my ears were 
filled with quicksilver, so that what things would they escape hear¬ 
ing ! And the failings of all the prophets (God’s blessings, and 
His peace be on them all!) the Emperor cited as reasons for dis¬ 
believing, especially the story of David and Uriah, and the like. 339 
And whosoever did not agree with his creed, he considered worthy 
of death, and a reprobate, and eternally damned, and gave him 
the nickname of Lawyer and Enemy of the State, but in accord¬ 
ance with the proverb :— 

“ What a man sows that shall he reap,” 

they themselves became notorious throughout the world for the errors 
of the most infidel religion; and the Mujtahid and spiritual director,® 

* The 4 grades of devotion, see above. . 

* Bloclim. 203, noU- 

^ This is a philosophical use of ^The word means “ econo¬ 

my as well as ‘ ‘ ability“ sufficiency.” The whole is sarcastic. 

* /. e., AUhah, who was only 9 years old at the time, 

t Viz, Abu-l-fazl. 
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got the name of Abu4-Jahl, yea “ when the ruler is oppres¬ 
sive, the va/Ir becomes deceitful/’ The Emperor considered his 
secular power as subservient to his spiritual power, and so he consi¬ 
dered these affairs the most important of all. and other things as mere 
accessories. And in order to abolisli the stall of the glory of our 
religion, he ordered tlie stalls of tlie nouroz to be thrown open 
from time to time for the amusement of the Begums and people 
of the haram, and the wives of high and low. and on such occasions 
distributed gold. And the important affairs of those, who were 
outside the haram, and marriage contracts and betrothals of son.s 
and daughters were transacted in those assemblies. Nothing e.xcept 
an official post, and an eye to the Emperor’s friendship, was looked on 
as worth anything. And, however much the Emperor endeavoured 
to remove this bond, .yet of Hindu infidels, (who are indispensable, 
and of whom half the army, and country will soon consist, and as 
whom there is not among the Moghuls* or Hindustanis'^ a tribe 
so powerful), he could not have enough. But to other people, 
whatever they might ask for, he gave nothing but kicks and blow.>, 
and utterly disregarded all their devotion, and zeal, and compfaisance. 

In those days A'zam Khan came by forced inarches from Hnjipur 
roppo.«»iteJ Patnah in ac(?ordance with his promise. Anri representa¬ 
tions arrived from .Mirza Muhammad Hakim to the elTect, that 
Badakhshan had entirely fallen into the power of Abd-ullah Khan 
Uzbek, for that Mirza Sulaimaii, who had come back from a 
pilgrimage to Makkah, had seized Badakhshan, and that Mirza 
Shahrukh had fought with the Uzbek, and being defeated by him, 
they had both of them fled for refuge to Hindustan. 

340 In the first part of the month Zlqa‘dah' of this year a communica¬ 
tion arrived from .Man 8ingh from the bauks of the Indus, say¬ 
ing that Mirza Shivhrukh had arrived at the Indus,. and that he 
had gone to meet him, and had offered him as a present 6000 rupees, 
jind much cloth &c., and five elephants, and that Mirza Shahrukh 


I The then dominant race. 
^ Native Musalmftne. 

^ The eleventh month. 
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had then crossed the river Indus. This service of his was favour¬ 
ably received by the Emperor. 

In this year many of the Amirs and magnates of the Empire died, 
and among them was Muhammad BaqI Kh 5 n, brother of Aclham 
Khan, in the district of Karahkatangah, which was his jagir. 

Another was Ghazi Khan Badakhsln, who had obtained leave to go 
from Ilahabad towards Oudh, and there he answered to the Apparitor 
of God. During the latter da\^s of his life he liad been so w^eak. that 
they used to take him up in a blanket and bring him to the \)alace. 
When any one asked him 'How are you?”, he would answer 
'‘Thank God, my appetite for avarice is still hearty!” And to any 
one of his importunate servants, when he asked him for anything, he 
used to say: “My God! you will also become a commander of a 
thousand, for 3^011 appreciate my power of getting on.” ‘ One night 
in front of the house of Qulij Khan, where a great company had 
gathered together to break the Fast, he interpreted tlie Surah ''Inna 
jatahia^'^ I stnick in; he made his statement, and then was 
angry. I said : “ Thank God, that the dispositions of the.great ones 
of the kingdom are becoming known.” He said: “Perhaps you 
may have imagined that this vehemence was for the sake of a mancah 
of a thousand horse.” 1 said, “ So it seems.” Many wore angry at 
tins. Afterwards by the intervention of A^af Khan, bakhshx, wr 
read the vxu’.se^ “ Peace is best,” and that trouble was got over. On 
mother occasion when lie was going from Ilahabad, I had a discus¬ 
sion with Ghazi Khan for a part of the way on scientific matters 
and the traditional wprds of the Shaikhs, and then we took leave ot 
one another, and that was the last time I met him. 

And another was Sultan Khwajah. He also was one ot the 
elect disciples of His Majest^^ After .burying him in his tomb 341 
which was of a peculiar new-fangled kind, they putV grating facing 
the light of the sun, so tlult its rays, which cleanse from sins, 
might every morning fair 011 his face. And they say that tongues 

< That is, you will never lose anything for want of asking for it. 

The initial words of A1 Qur'Sn, XLVllI. 

3 Al Qur*5n, IV. 127. See p. 48 note 1. 
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of fire used to rest on his mouth; but God knows best the truth of 
the matter. And Muha Ahmad of Tattah found out a mnemosynon 
with one unit short:— 

The Sultfin of heretics.^ 

At the beginning of the year nine hundred and ninety-three (993) 
which was the end of the thirtieth year of the Emperor’s reign, MirzS 
ShShrukh and Rajah BhagvSn DSs.arrived near Fathpur, and having 
sent the Prince DSniyal with Shaikh Ibrahim ChishtI, and a num¬ 
ber of the Amirs to meet them, they conducted them to the Court. 
And the Emperor gave him a lac of rupees in ready money, and 
goods out of the wardrobe, and three Persian horses, and five ele¬ 
phants, and ever so many camels and mules and servants. 

Meanwhile the Emperor, in accordance with his established cus¬ 
tom,* married the Prince Sultan Salim in his sixteenth year to the 
daughter of Rajah Bhagvan Das. And going himself to his house the 
Emperor celebrated the ceremony of marriage in the presence of the 
Qazis and nobles. And the sum of two krors of iankaha was fixed 
as the marriage settlement. And they performed all the ceremonies, 
which are customary among the Hindus, such as lighting the fire &o., 
and over the litter of the Princess the Emperor ordered gold to be scat¬ 
tered all the way from that house to the palace :— 

“ From the quantity of jewels and gold, that were scattered, 
People’s hands were weary o( picking them up.” 

And Rajah Bhagvan gave as his daughter’s dowry, several strings of 
horses, and a hundred elephants, and boys and girls of Abyssinia, 
India, and Circassia, and all sorts of golden vessels set with Jewels, 
and jewels, an^J utensils of gold, and vessels of silver, and all sorts 
of stuffs, the quantity of which is beyond all computation. And to 
each one of the Amirs, who were present, according to their station 
and rank, he gave Persian, Turkish, and Arabian horses, with golden 
342 saddles, &c. 

And on Thursday the liineteenth of Rabi‘-ul-awwaP of the. year 

ieO-hSO + S-rl -h51-h3O.^0OO + 6-*-l-**2OO + 3'=» 991. 

Viz.t of connecting himself with HindU families. 

^ The thifd month. 
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nine hundred and ninety-three, the scouts of the army of spring, and 
the advance-guard of the Nouroz-i'-Sultdm came up, and according to 
the writings of Mlrza Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, who has preserved all the 
dates in liis history, the thirtieth year from the Accession began. 
But the fact is the beginning of the second cycle from the Ac¬ 
cession started in Atak Banaras from 25th of Rabrul-awwal of the 
year nine, hundred and ninety-four, as shall be related^ hereafter if 
God, He is exalted, will. And at the same time the origin of the mis¬ 
take on the part of the Mirza was forgetfulness of the fact that, on 
account of the intercalated days, which e^very three years makes a 
difference of one lunar month, there is a difference in each cycle of a 
whole year, between the solar and the lunar years. And I, as I had 
no almanac"with me. allowed myself necessarily to follow the !\Ilrza, 
and the responsibility rests on him (but God knows best!). More¬ 
over the Mlrza during these years was in Gujrat, and not with the 
Imperial Camp. 

To return to our story. He kept the festival in the old manner, 
and held a high feast. And every day he received hospitality from 
every stall-holder^ among the Amirs, and suitable presents, so that 
even food, and scents, and presents fit for dancing-girls, were admit¬ 
ted into the treasury. And from a commander of 5,000, down to an 
Ahadl they were all obliged to bring presents and gifts and offerings. 
And even this worthless atom, who is of no account at all. except 
that I am called an Hazdri on account of my being honoured 
with 1,000 bighahs of land, followed the example of the old father 
of Joseph (peace be on him!) and brought my 40 rupees;' and they had 
the honour of being accepted :— 

‘ My service is not according to my liking. 

Pray give me another service.” 

At this festival they gave to the eldest prince the rank of comman¬ 
der of 12,000, and to the next 9,000, and to the third 7,000, and 


I Text, p. 351. 

^ See p. 321, Text 4 infra. 

3 Referring to the “small sura of money which Jacob’s sons brouf^ht to Pha¬ 
raoh, A1 Qur’an XII, 88. 
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■gave them a separate wardrobe, and royal insignia, and a tuniantogh,^ 
and kettle-drum 

343 And at the beginning of this year Mir Murtaza, and Khudawand 
Khftn, the Amirs of the Dak'hin, who had gone from the district 
of BerSr against Ahmadnagar, which is the metropolis of Nizam- 
ul-mulk, were beaten in a battle with Qalabat Khan, the Vazir 
of Nizam-ul-mulk. Then they went to Rajah 'All Khan to 
Burhanpur. And Rajah ‘All Khan plundered them of all their 
elephants, sent 150 of them by his son, Ibrahim Khan, to the Court 
where he arrived at the festival of Nouroz. After he had done 
homage he presented the rest of the goods,^ which remained over, 
and stimulated him to conquer the DakMiin. Tn consequence of this 
the Emperor made Shah Fath Ullah (whom he afterwards called 
Mir Fath Ullah), with the title of ‘Azd-ud-daulat and a present of 
5,000 rupees, and a horse and a robe of honour, Qadr-in-chief of the 
districts of Hindustan, and appointed him to the Dak’hin; in ordei’ 
that looking after Khan-i-A'zam and Shihab-ud-dln Ahmad Khan 
and the other Amirs, and leading an army into that district he 
might become a rallying point for the Amirs. 

And he left his servant Kamalai Shirazi at home as his J^eputy, 
to bring to Court the lackland Aimahdars, some of whom still re¬ 
mained acatlered here and timre. And Under him the (Jadrate 
reached its aeme,^ but afterwards Ijt^le by little things reached such 

a point, that Shah Fath Ullah, for all his pomp and circu in stance 

( 

could not make a grant of 5 bighahs of land ! Nay, after with¬ 
drawing the whole of the grants of lands, his duty of collecting^ 
from them became a mere phantom. The very land in the same 
manner became the dwelling-place of wild animals, and of noxious 
beasts and reptiles, not of Aimahdars and ryots. And now those 
oppressions are chronicled in the books of the acts of the ^adrs, al¬ 
though their names are forgotten :— 


• See p. 346, note 5. 

i Instead of aspQni the Lak’hnou reads asbabl. 
^ Kamal, a pun on liis name. 

* See Blochm. 274. 
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Of all the Great Cadrs naught remains 

In the heart of the Earth but the bones of the Cadrs,^ 

in the month of Rajab^ of this year news arrived from Kabul, 
that Mirza Sulaiman, who after being defeated had gone from 
Badakhshan to Mirza Muhammad Hakim, had been satisfied 344 
with one village called Asalu (?). Then with the help of the Uy- 
maqs^ he fought a battle with the Uzbeks within the boundaries 
of Badakhshan, and gained the victory. He put many of them to 
the sword, and to those whom the sword had spared he gave dresses 
of honour, and dismissed tjiem. And that district found as it were a 
second life: '‘He it is who sendeth down rain, after that they 
have despaired.”*^ 

And in the month of iShaban ’ of this year the Khan Khanan, in 
accordance with orders, came by forced marches from Gujrat to 
Fathpiir, and Mir/affar once more created a disturbance in Gujrat. And 
on account of the great trouble which the Jam,'' and Amin Khan 
Ghofi; governor of Junagarh, gave him, and the tricks they Inid 
played him. he went and laid siege to the fortress of Junagarh. Qulij 
Khan remained in Ahinadabad. and Nizam-ud*dln Ahmad sent the 
Amirs of that district against MuzafTar, who was not able to with¬ 
stand them. He crossed the marsh of the Rin^ (which is separated 
from the salt sea by a distance of from ten to thirty cosses, and enter¬ 
ing the sandy desert of Jaisalmir, there loses itself), and came into 
the district of Kachh. 

At this time Nizam-ud-dhi Ahmad wrote a letter to me from 
Gujrat, saying that since the Khan Khanan at the time of setting 
out [for Fathpiir] made a promise, that if he got the Emperor’s leave 
he would at this time bring with him Mulla Ilahdad Amrohah, and 


> A play on i^udur-i ^izam and ^izam i (Judur. 

^ The seventh month. 

^ Blochm. 371 n. 

* Al Qur’Sn, XLII, 27. 

^ The eighth month. 

^ Blochm. p. olG. Elliot, VI, 3.'>6; V, 438, and especially I, 495, 
The printed text heis by accident 
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yourself* from the Court. Consequently it is right that he should 
treat you both with every proper politeness, and having got leave 
for you from Court should bring you at once hither. As a wise 
man has it:— 

“ And afterwards, whatever may be best.’’— 

So I saw at once the Khan Khanan, when he came into the writ¬ 
ing office, which had been set apart in Fathpur as the translation- 
department. But he, as quickly as possible, was sent off to Gulrat*, 
346 and then immediately afterwards Kabul came in the way, and 
so my hope of employment, which I had looked on as the key 
of salvation, and a secured provision for life, became clouded over • 
“ wish for nothing, but what God wills.” 

And the Khan Khanan having arrived within 10 cosses of Sarohl, 
determined to take Sarohl and Jalor. And Nizam-ud-din Ahmad and 
Sayyid Qasini Barhah hastened thither to meet him, and arrived witli 
a large force. The Bajah of Sarohl brought many presents, and 
gave.in his submission. And as tor Ghaznin Khan of Jalor, although 
he had an interview with him on this occasion, yet, since before, when 
the Khan Khanan had gone to the Court, he had exhibited some 
unpleasing actions, and shown tokens of rebellion, the Khan Khanan 
made him prisoner and brought him to Ahmadabad. He deprived 
him of Jalor. and left his own army in that place. 

And some ♦^ime before this Sayyid Jamal-ud-din, the grandson 
of Mahmud Barhah, on account of a love affair with one of the 
dancing-girls of the Court by name Siyah Yainin, who may now^ be 
oalTe'd Ahrimanl,'^ had fled from the Court and gone to the skirts of 
the mountains. There he had collected a force, and kept looting the 
pargannas of that neighbourhood, and robbing on the highways. 
Afterwards he left the skirts of the mountains, and took refuge at 
Patau in Gujrat with his uncle Sayyid Qasira. Some time after the 
events related above, the Khan Khanan. in accordance with a far- 
maa. Jemanded him from Patan (which was Sayyid Qasim’s jagir) 
and sent him bound to Labor. And eventually he married Ghazniti 


> Lit. a certain person. 

• A child of the devil, meaning that she was dead and gone to liell. 
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Khan tc the little daughter of Muhammad Wifa, the late treasurer, 
and to please Miyan Fathullah Shavbatl, his wife’s brother, he treated 
him with great kindness and consideration, and allowed him to re¬ 
main in attendance at Court. And Sayyid Jamal-ud*dln they hung 
on a stake in the slave market,^ and shot at him with arrpws. So 
that was the only exaltation he got from love! 

And in those days a representation came from Man Singh and 
Khwajah Shams-ud-dln from Atak Banaras to the effect, that 346 
Mirza xMuhammad Hakim had been taken sick, and that Farid- 
un having set out from Peshawar with a caravan with a view to 
going to Kabul, had had an encounter in the Khaibar pass with the 
son of Roshanl^ the heretic (who was a Hindustani and possessed 
of but little knowledge, and has now gained a reputation as a priest 
of darkness), and being defeated had returned to Peshawar. By 
chance the fortress was set on fire, and 1,000 merchantmen’s camel- 
loads were burnt. - And Farldiin having escaped from that firelike 
smoke" went towards Kabul by another route. Seventy persons 
through thirst, and want of water, perished on that journey. 

Meanwhile news arrived that 'Abd’ullah Khan*^ had fitted out an 
army of superior numbers against Mirza Sulaimaii, and after a 
victbry, which was as brilliant as a lamp’s illumination of a house, 
had expelled him from Badakhshan, and seized the whole of that 
country himself. The Mirza being unable to withstand that army 
fled to Kabul. 

At this time news arrived from Kabul that Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim through drinking habits had brought on a number of con¬ 
flicting diseases, and having fallen sick had developed a palsy. 
And on the twelfth of Sha‘ban of the year nine hundred and ninety- 
three (1)93) he passed from this dwelling of sadness and deceit, to 
the world of joy and happiness :— 


J This meaning of nakhkhas is given by Shakespeare. 

^ Elphinatone, p. 517. 

3 A common expression in the Shahnarnah, and very appropriate in this 
context. 

* Uzbek. 
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“ See how many are the revolutions of the spheres, 

Which bring from the dust some new fruit. 

When that cypress tree is decked in beauty, 

The wind dashes it to the ground at one blow.” 

And on the third of the month of Ramazan messengers brought this 
mournful news to Court. And the Emperor had to consider to whom 
he should commit Kabul and Ghaznin. At first he wished to confirm 
the government of that country on the children of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim. But when the Amirs represented that the sons of the Mirza 
were still of tender age, and unable to discharge the duties of 
government:— 

Entrust not a hard matter to the young, 

For you must not break an anvil with your fist. 

Protecting subjects, and commanding an armv 
Are not matters of play and joke.” 

Consequently the Emperor wrote a jarman in haste, and appointed 
the Khan Khanan to Gujrat, and sent ■ Azd-ud-daulat from the 
Court to Malwah and Raisin to look after the affairs of the Dak’hh'i 
and to help Khand-A‘zam and Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Khan, who 
had been ordered to conquer the Dak'hin. Then he set off in 
person on the 10th of the month for the Pan jab, and saw the 
new moon of Shawwal in Dihll. When at the station of Panipat 
he gave a jagir in the environs of Lak’hnou to Mir Abu-l-Ghays of 
Bokhara, and dismissed him thither. On the 19th of this month he 
arrived at the river Satlaj. And in those days, in the course of 
a week more or less. Shaikh Jamal Bakhtyar, and Khwajah IsniaJl, 
grandson of Shaikh Islam, who >va» possessed of the most perfect 
personal beauty, by reason of perpetual wine drinking and continual 
debauchery, passed from this transitory world to the eternal habita¬ 
tion : the one at LudhiySnah, and the other at T'hanesar: and this 
enigma was invented to give the date :— 

Hemistich. 

“ The beautiful Boise left the Garden of the World.'"^ 

And at 3 cosses from Si&lkot Mull^ ll&hdad Amrohah,* who had 

• BJigh'i JoJian “ Garden of the World *’ gives 1062. From this take Zebd 
Qul ** Beautiful rose,” which gives 70, and we get 992. This is one too little. 

* Vol. Ill, Text, p. 167. 
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received a wound in his breast, the fever of which had reached 
his heart, took a purgative from Hakim Hasan, and died in the 
course of the day. Death is the awakening [from the drunkenness 
of life]. The draught [of Death] to him was a good friend (God 
have mercy on him !):— 

0 heart who told you : Cling to earth ? 

Put this tender soul of yours into security. 

Consider, since you came, how many are gone, 

At last you are alone, take warning from their going.” 

.And the Emperor sent (^adiq Khan from the confines of Labor 
to the government of Bakkar. And on the 16th of Zi-qa'dah’ be en^ 348 
camped on the banks of the river Chanab. At this station Shaikh 
‘Abd-ur-rahim of Lak’hnou, a friend of Mir Abu-l-Ghays and Shaikh 
Muhammad Bokhan (who had come from the Khan-i-Zamau to the 
Court, and had been raised to the rank of Amir, and received 
as jaglr the pargannah of Pathan in the confines of the mountains, 
and at this time had developed a temporary insanity) struck him¬ 
self with a dagger in the tent of Hakim Abu-!-Path. The Emperor 
bound up his wound with Ids own hand, and gave orders that he 
should be taken care of at Sialkot. .After a time he recovered, but by 
reason of })is insanity his affairs slipped from his grasp, and now as 
ever [the verse is true]: ~ 

• A bad habit, that has once fixed itself in th(3 temperament. 

Will never leave you till the hour of death.” 

And on the 27th of this month he crossed the river Behat.’^ At 
this stage Muhammad ‘All the treasurer, who had been appointed to 
Kabul, represented, that after the death of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
Faildun Khan, and Kaiqabad, and Afrasiyab. the sons of the Mirza, 
who on account of their tender age were not allowed to enter into 
public business, had by the favour of the Amirs been presented to 
Man Singh. And Man Singh having left his own son, with Khwajah 
Sharns-ud-din Khafi, in Kabul, and having spoken kindly to all 
those people, came and paid his respects to the Emperor. 


The eleventh mpnth. 
^ The river JheJum. 
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On the fifth of the month Zi-hajjah* Rawa) Pindj, which is a town 
between Atak Banaras and Rohtas, became the Emperor’s halting- 
place. And Man Singh brought with him the children and servants of 
Mlrza Muhammad Hakim. And the Emperor ordered for each of 
them gifts and assistance in money, and proper pensions. And from 
the confines of Atak Banaras he sent Mlrza Shah Rukh, and Rajah 
Bhagwan Das and Shah Quli Mahram, with 5,000 horse to con¬ 
quer the country of Kashmir. 

349 And in these days he appointed Isma'll Qull Khan, and Rai 
Singh Darbarl, against the Baluchis; and Zain Khan Kokah he ap¬ 
pointed with a well-appointed army against the Afghans of Savvad 
and Bijor. 

On the eleventl] of Muharrarn^ of the year nine hundred and 
ninety-four (994) Atak became the Emperor’s camping-place. Some 
twenty-five jyears before this a Hindustani soldier had made himself 
a religious teacher, with the name of Roshanai, as has been mentioned 
above. He came among the Afghans and made many fools his dis¬ 
ciples, and set up an heretical sect, and gave it currency and lustre. 
He wrote a work called the Khair-ul-bayan in which he set forth 
his pernicious tenets. When he went headlong to his own place, his 
son^ Jalalah by name, who was fourteen years old, came in the year nine 
hundred and eighty-nine (989), when the imperial army was returning 
from Kabul, to pay his respects to the Emperor, and was favourably 
received by him. But through his constitutional impudenee both 
hereditary and acquired he fled, and returned to the Afghans, and 
l)ecoming a bandit, he collected many men around him, and blocked 
up the roads between Hindustan and Kabul 

“ If the egg of a black-natured crow 
You put under a pea-hen of Paradise; 

If at the time of sitting on that egg^ 

You give it its millet from t^^^ figs of Paradise; 

If you give it its water from^the fountain of Sf^lsabll,* 

If Gabriel breathe his breath nver that egg; 

1 The twelfth month 

^ The first month. 

8 One of the rivers of Paradise. 
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; In the end the young.of a crow is a crow, 

And the pea-heu will spend her trouble in vain.” 

Consequently with a view to repressing this rustic band of Roshan- 
(who are in very truth utter darkness, and hereafter will find their 
interpretation in darkness’) he appointed Kabul as the jagir of M^n 
Singh, that he might extirpate those rebels. 

In the month of Cafar of this year the Emperor sent Sa‘ld Khan 
Gakkh’har, and the accursed Birbar, and Shaikh Faizi, and Path* 
ullah Sharbati, and others, in the train of Zain Khan, And 350 
after some days he sent Hakim Abu-l-fath and another body of 
men after the first. And these armies having joined Zain Khan 
spoiled the. Afghan, and showed no remissnes 3 in making prisoners 
of their women and children. And when they came down to a Pass 
called Karakar, a person brought news to Birbar, that the Afghans 
intended that night to make a sudden attack, and that if they 
could pass out of that narrow valley, into which they had descended, 
and which was not more than three or four cosses in extent, their 
minds might be at ease. Night was coming on, when Birbar through 
his wilfulness and stupidity and arrogance, without taking counsel 
with Zain Khan made an ill-timed march, and resolved to pass through 
the defile. And the whole of this headless army followed in his 
track. And, wlien at evening-tide they reached the narrowest part, 
the Afghans appearing in crowds, like ants and locusts, from all sides 
of the mountains showered down stones and arrows like rain. And 
in that defile of the district of the cave of death through the narrow¬ 
ness of the way, and the darkness of the night the people lost their 
way, and in the pits they traversed the valley of death. And being 
perfectly helpless and separated one from the other, they sustained 
a great defeat. About 8,000 persons or more w^re killed. And 
Birbar through fear of his life betook himself to flight, and was 
killed, and so entered the pack of the hell-hounds, and received a 
portion of the reward of his base deeds. And some of the .4mlrs 
^bd chiefs, such as Hasan Khan Pam. and Khwajah ‘Arab, the 

1 Our author.is playing on word Roahanal which means ‘ bright.' 

46 
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Khftn JahSn’s pay-master, and MullS Shin the poet, and a great 
multitude were killed in that night. And who can number the 
captives. And the date was found to be given by ''Alas for Khwa- 
jah 'Arab^^ with one unit too little. Hakim. Abu-l-fath and Zain 
Khan were defeated on the fifth of Rabi 'ul-awwaP of this year, 
and with great difficulty escaped to the fortress of Atak. And 
361 since they had dared to come after having basely betrayed 
such a primfe favourite as Birbar, and their treacheries became 
confirmed, and proved, for some time they were excluded from the 
Emperor’s sight, but afterwards they attained their former rank, 
nay rather they rose higher than before. He never experienced 
such grief at the death of any Amir, as he did at that of Birbar. 
He used to say “ Alas, that they could not bring his body out of that 
defile, that it might have been committed to the flames”! But after¬ 
wards they comforted him with these words: “Since he is freed and 
delivered from all the bonds of mortality, the light of the sun is suffi 
cient purifier for him, although indeed he did not require any puri 
tication.” And when a rumour arose that the Afghans were coming 
against Atak, he sent the prince Murad the next day across the 
river Indus, and appointed Rajah Todar Mai to accompany him in 
driving back those rebels. But eventually he recalled his son, and 
appointed the Rajah to that duty.. 

In that mountain district he built many forts. In the other 
direction Man Singh, who had been appointed to go against the 
Roshanais, slew and took prisoners a large body of them. 

At this time news arrived that Mir Quraish, the ambassador of 
Abd-ullah Khan, had arrived with a letter, and that Nazar Bey. 
Uzbek, governor of Balkh, with his three sons had come to pay 
homage to the Emperor, because they had quarrelled with the Khan. 
Consequently, he sent Shaikli Farid Bakhsht^ and a body of the 
Ahadls to meet that caravan. And this body of men on their return 
conducted them through the Khaibar Pass. The Roshanais seized 
the road, and attacked them, but were defeated. 

' 8 015 -K 272 98 993. 

< 'Che thirxi month. 
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On the 25th of Rabi 'ul-awwal of this year, the sun enterei 
Aries, and the thirtv'first year of the reign began; but according 
to Nizami s reckoning the thirty-second year. And having arranged 
the public audience-room at Atak the Emperor received on that 
day Mir Quraish. And Man Singh came and did homage at that 352 
festival. And Shaikh Fai/i composed a qa^idah of welcome, of which 
the initial couplet is the loilowing :— 

• May the beginning of the second cycle, 0 Lord !, 

Come from the Source of Vicegerency, a propitious era for fresh 
conquest.” 

A lid let it not be concealed that at this juncture a doubt entered 
into my mind as to the proper settling of the beginning of the year 
from the Accession, and the excuse for it has been related above.* 

As a matter of fact the son of the Mirza, named Muhammad Sharif, 
who investigated the dates in the Tabaqat-i Akbari after the death 
of his father Mirza Nizam-ud-din Ahmad must here be acknowledged 
as the remover of the error. 

At this time Mirza Shah Rukh, and Rajah Bhagwan Das, and Shah 
Quli Khan Mahruni who had come to the frontier of Kashmir and 
reached the Pass of P’liulbas, on account of the arrival of the news 
of the defeat of Zain Khan, saw the best course of action to lie in 
pacification. So they mad* peace with Yusuf Khan, governor of 
Kashmir. And the product of the saffron-crop, of the shawl duty, 
and of the mint they attached to the royal treasury. And having 
appointed tax-gatherers they gave back the whole country to Yilsuf 
Khan; and then took him with them to pay his respects to the 
C.’ourt, for he expressed a very strong desire to do so. And when 
this peace was not accepted by the Emperor, a number of the Amirs 
were denied access to the Court and forbidden to travel abroad. 

But afterwards on the day of Sharaf-i-aftdb he sent for them and 
allowed them to prostrate themselves. And also on the day of the 
Sun’s entering Aries the ambassador of ‘Abd-ullah Khan, and 
Nazar Bey with his children, came and did homage. Four lacs of 
iankdhs were given to Nazar Bey which is equal to 500 Persian 
Inmans. Here is a cop}^ of the letter of ‘Abd-ullah Khan ^ 

1 P. 342 of Text, 

^ The letter seerna not to have been inserted. 
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Isma‘il Qull Khan and Ral Singh brought the leaders of the Baluchis 
to the Court. Mari Singh was appointed to help Rajah Todar Mai. 
and so the Emperor’s mind became at rest again about that pro¬ 
vince. 

On the 24th of Rabi ‘us sani* of the year nine hundred and 
ninety-four (9ij:4) the Emperor started from Atak for i^ahor. 
And from the banks of the river -Behat he sent lsma‘ll Quli Khan 
in place of Man Singh to repulse the Afghans, and Man Singh he 
353 appointed to the government of Kabul. And he kept Sayyid 
Hamid of Bokhara in Peshawar to help Tsma‘11 Qull Khan, and to 
make a road. 

On the 17th of the month Jamada’-s-sam he arrived at Labor. 

■ Contemporaneously with these events the worthless head of ‘Arab 
Bahadur, who in the neighbourhood of Bahraich had made war against 
the servants of Hakim Abu-l-Fath, and was killed, [was brought; 
at least] most say, that he died by a natural death, and that they cut 
off his head and brought it to Court. And his head came down roll¬ 
ing from the mountains of Kamaon, and found its resting-place on 
the pinnacles of the fortress of Labor. And thus this disturbance 
wa.s quelled. 

On the 19th of tlu^ month Rajab’^ the Emperor married the 
daughter of Ral Singh B’hatta to the Prince Sultan Salim. 

And at the beginning of the month of Sha bau’ Muhammad Qasim 
Khan, Mh-bakr, and Fath Khan, the Master of the Elephants, and 
general, started with a number of the Amirs to conquer Kashmir. 
When, before this the Emperor had imprisoned Yusuf KhSn Kashmiri, 
who had come under the safe-conduct of Rajah Bhagwan Das, 
and wished to have him put to death, Bhagwan Das in order to 
save liis safe-conduct and sense of honour struck himself with a 
dagger. But by the advice of Shaikh ‘Abd’ur-rahim the heretic, 
he gained his point, and eventually in companionship became a 
partner with him.* When the Amirs arrived at the Pass of Katril, 

' The fourth month. 

The seventh month. 

^ The eighth month. 

* Probably he means, that Bhagwin DSa became as heretical as Shaikh Abd- 
’ur-rahTm. 
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Ya‘qub the son of Yusuf, who had been received among the nobles 
of the Court, and like Muzaffar of Gujrat had received 30 or 40 
rupees a month, and had fled to Kashmir, and on account of his 
bigotry for the ShVah heresy had killed the Simyit Qazi of that place 
with his own hand, laid schemes for disaffection, and gathered round 
him the servants of his father, and considered his father as good as 
(lead. He came to oppose the Amirs, and having fortified a defile of 
the mountain, he took up his position there with a large force. As 
he was altogether a bad fellow part of his men left him, and came 
over to Muhammad Qasim Khan;and some of them in Srinagar, which 
is the capital of Kashmir, raised the standard of revolt. Ya*qub con¬ 
sidering it the most important to stop rebellion in his own house 364 
returned to the city. And the Imperial army entered into 
the h(}art of Kashmir without any one to oppose them. Ya'qub 
liaving no power to resist them flew for refuge to the mountains. 
Thus the kingdom of Kashmir at one blow came into their power. 
.Again Ya'qub collected a force and attacked Qasim Khan, but was 
'iefeated. Again he made a night-attack, and gained no advantage^. * 
And the Mirzadah ‘All Khan was killed in this battle. And when 
they had driven him up into a narrow corner, and were on the point 
of making him prisoner, he came abjectly and had an interview with 
(,)a>iin Khan, and went with him to do homage to the Emperor. 
Finally the Emperor sent him before his father to Bihar to Rajah 
Maji iSingh. And Yusuf and Ya‘qub were both of them imprisoned in 
the cell of affliction, and by the sickness of melancholy and spleen 
they were la'leased from the prison of the body. 

On the 19th of Ramazant Mir Quraish the ambassador, with 
Hakim Humarrt, brother of Hakim Abu-l-Fath, and Mir Qadr Jaban 
the mujit of the imperial dominions, an inhabitant of the village 
Pihanl in the district of Qanouj, were despatched to Transoxiana in 
order to offer condolence to Sikandar Khftn, the father of Abd-ullah 
Khan. And he sent as a present nearly a lac and a half of rupees, 
and all sorts of gifts of the valuable things of Hindustan by the 
hand of Muhammad ‘All the treasurer. 


i The ninth ^louth. 
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In these days the Roahanals with about 20,000 foot and r),000 hdr^e 
came against vSayyid Hamid of Bokhara one of the great Anilr.s of the 
Sultfins of Gujrat. He having withdrawn with the few soldiers that 
he had, gave battle at Peshawar, and was killed. And Zain Khati 
Kokah cand Shah Quli Khan Mahrum, and Shaikh Farid bakhshi were 
sent in that direction to repair this disaster. And Man Singh came 
out from Kabul with all his force to the Khaihai’ Pass, and fought'a 
severe battle with the RoshanMs, and defeated them. And there he 
held his ground. The next day they made a general onslaught 
366 throughout the night and day, and slnmting like jackals poured 
their forces down on them from all sides. At this time his 
brother Madhu Singh, who with Isma‘il Qiill Khiin was at the station 
of Auhand (?) with a well-appointed army, came to the assistance of 
Man Singh, and the Afghans fled. Nearly 2 000 of tlieni were killed. 

At the same time Mlrza Siilaiman who had fought a battle wdth 
the Uzbeks in Badakhshan, and been partly victorious and partly de¬ 
feated, (^ame from Kabul, and had an interview with Man Singh in 
the Khaibar Pass. Thence he went to Hindustan, and in the month 
of Habriil-awwaO of the 3 "ear nine hundred and ninety-five (OOo) he 
paid homage at. Labor. 

Among the notable things which happened is the following: 
Muhammad Zaman Mirza, son of Shah Kukh. in the twelfth year 
of his age, after his father’s defeat in battle with the Uzbeks, had 
been made prisoner, and ‘Abd’ullah Khan had given him in charge 
to his own teacher and spiritual guide, Khwajah Kala?i Beg Naqsh- 
bandl,,one of the grandsons of Khwajah Ahrar (God sanctify his 
glorious tomb!), intending that he should include him with the 
other prisoners, and put him to death. And they say that that 
holy man punished in his stead a prisoner worthy of death, and set 
him at liberty and allowed him to depart. 

About the time that Sulaiinan Mlrza arrived at Court, he too came 
cogniio, together with some beggars from Transoxiana, and paid homage 
to the Emperbr. He received the sum of 1,000 ashrajl as a gratuity. 


i The> third month 
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Thence he went on a pilgrimage, and returned to Badakhshan. There 
he collected a considerable body of men, and fought several times 
some gallant battles with the Uzbeks, and beat them. At last he 
gained possession of the mountain district of that coimtry, and 
collected the spoil. The Emperor sent to him from Labor by the 
hand of Mir Tughan an AkadV 2,000 ashraft, and a number of bows, 
and muskets and other valuable presents. For several years he 
made head against the Uzbeks; but being defeated by them he re¬ 
tired to Kabul. The issue ol his affairs will be related further on. 
if God, He is exalted, will. 

On the eleventh of the month Rabr-us-sani of the year nine hun¬ 
dred and ninety-five (995) the celebration of the Imperial New Year's 
Day, and the commencement of the thirty-second, or according 368 
to the Mirza the thirty-third, year from the Accession took place 
And in the manner, which has been before described, the feast 
was held. i\nd other customs were further introduced. Among 
them was this, that people should not have more than one legal 
wife, unless he had no child. In any other case the rule should be 
one man, and one woman. When a woman had pA-ssed the time 
of hope, and her menses ceased, she should not wdsh for a hus¬ 
band. And widows, if they wished to marry again, should not be 
forbidden, as the Hindus forbid^ re-marriage. Also a Hindu woman 
of tender years, who could have got no enjoyment from her hus¬ 
band, should not be burnt. But if the Hindus take this ill, and 
will not be prevented, then in case of the wife of one, who had 
died, one of the Hindus should take the girl and marry her in 
that very interview. Another of these customs was, that when 
the Emperor's disciples met one another one should say ''AUd/i 
Akbar,’' and the other should say Jalla jaldluhu,'’ and that 
this was to take the place of ' Saidjn'' and the response Saldm,'' 

And another was, that the beginning of the reckoning of the Hindi 
month should be from the 28th and not from the 13th" (which was 

< For the Lak’imou editicti lias 

2 Lak’hnou edition reads not 

3 The ‘Vrihaspati Mana ’ makes New Year’s Day always fall in the middle ot 
the lun/»r month “ Chait.” Prinsep, Ind. Ant. ii. 155. 
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the invention of Rajah Bikramajit, and an innovation of his), and 
that they should fix the well-known festivals of the Hindus accord¬ 
ing to this rule. But it never attained currency, although farmans 
went forth to this effect in the year 900 (?) from Fathpur to Gujrat on 
one side, and Bengal on the other. Another was that they were to 
prohibit the basest people from learning science in the cities,, because 
insurrections often arpse from these people. Another was that a learn- 
ed Brahman should decide the case of Hindus, and not a Qazi of the 
Musalmans.. And that if there was any need of an oath, they were to 
put a red-hot iron into the. hand of the denier, if he was burnt, he was 
to be known as a liar, but if not, he should be acknowledged as 
speaking the truth. Or else that he should put his hand into boiling 
oil; or that, while they shot an arrow and brought it back, he should 
dive into the water, and if he put his head out of the water before 
they returned, the defendant should satisfy the claims of the plain¬ 
tiff'. Anotlier was that they should bury a man with his head to- 
357 wards the East and his feet to the West : and he always fixed his 
own going to sleep in this manner. 

In this year the Emperor sent ‘Abd’ul-Matlab Khan to Bangash 
with, a body of men to extirpate the Jalalah Tarlki.^ And he de¬ 
feated him together with the leaders of Afghan tribes, and slew an 
innumerable number of people, and in retaliation for each prisoner 
taken from Zain Khan’s army he took them men and women to double 
(and quadruple) the number. And the wrath of God, which is a 
sore^ calamit}, ensued on the slaughter and capture of these people.* 

And in this year, which was nine hundred and ninety-five, the 
birth of Sultan Khusrau, son of the Prince Sultan Salim by the 
daughter of Rajah Bhagvan Das, took place: and the Emperor 
gave a great feast. 

And among lying rumours, which are one step beyond absolute 
impossibilities, the report was this year promulgated that the accursed 
Blrbar was still alive; after that he was safely located in the lowest 


• /. e., Roshanai. See p. 361, note. 

Lnk’hnou has instead of . 

^ ‘Abd ul'Mapab went mad soon after. Blochni. p. 403. 
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grade of Hell. The following is a summary of the matter. When 
the malignant Hindus perceived that the inclination of the heart 
of the Emperor was fixed on that unclean one, and saw that through 
his loss he was in trouble and distress, every day they circulated a 
rumour, that people had seen him at Nagarkot, in the northern 
hills, in company with Jogis and Sannyasis; and that he was walking 
about. And His Highness believed, that it was not improbable that a 
cat' like him, who had become detached from the attractions of the 
world, should have assumed the garb of a faqir, and on account of 
shame for the misfortune he had sustained at the hands of the Yusuf- 
zals should not have returned to Court, And the foolish people of 
the Court believed this report, and told all sorts of stories about him in 
Labor. But after that an Ahadl had gone to Nagarkbt apd investi¬ 
gated the matter, it turned out that this report was nothing but an 
idle tale. 

And after this they heard that he had appeared at the castle of 
Kalinjar, which had been in that dog’s jagir. And the Collectors of 
Kftlinjar sent a written report to this effect r “ when they w'ere anoint¬ 
ing him with oil* a barber, who was a confidant of his, recognized 
him by certain marks on his body, then he vanished.” The 358 
Emperor sent a fannan.’ The Hindu Krori deceitfully took a 
certain poor traveller, who had been condemned to death, and 
treating him as Bir Bar kept him concealed. And he did not send 
the barber, but in order to keep the matter secret he made away 
with the poor traveller, and wrote that he was Blr Bar, but that 
death had overtaken him before he had attained the felicity of 
coming to Court. The Emperor mourned for him a second time. 

He sent for the Krori, and others, and kept them for some time in 
the stocks as a punishment for not having told him before ; and on 
this pretext the Emperor got a good deal of money from him. 

Tn this year Qadiq Khan having gone against the district of 


1 Billl is Hindi, Sanskr. ririall. The reference is again to that rftory in the 
Anvvar-i Sohaiii, erf. Ouseley, pp. 274 aqq. 

^ T^l or taig, Hindi and Sanskrit. 

That the barber should corae to Court. 
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Tattah, laid siege to the fort Sihwan, and Mirza JSnl Beg, grandson 
of Muhammad BaqI Tarkhan, who was commandant of that place, 
as his fathers had done, sent ambassadors, gifts and valuable presents 
to the Court. Eventually on the 25th of Zl-Qa‘dah* the Emperor 
sent ‘Ain-uhmiilk back with the ambassadors, and confirmed the 
government on Mirza Jam, and issued a farrndn to forbid Cadiq 
Kh^ to mole.st him. 

At the beginning oi Rabi'us-sanI Zin Khan Kokah was appointed 
to be governor of Kabul, and Man Singh was sent for from that 
place. At the end of this month the Khan Khanan, Mirza Khan, 
came fnnu Gujrat with that paragon of the age Shah Fath Lllah of 
Shiraz, wlio was called ‘Azd-ud-daulah, in haste to Labor. And on 
the 27th of the month Hajab'^ Cadiq KhSn came from Bakkar . 

A- summary of the affairs of Muzaffar and the Khan Khanan is 
as follows :> Muzaffar after his second defeat at Nadot fled, by 
way of Champanir, to the district of Surat, and took up his abode at 
Kundal,*^ which is 15 cosses from Chunagarh and 3,000 scattered 
horsemen rallied round him. And he sent a lac of Mahmudis 
859 and a jewelled dagger and girdle to A7mn Khan Ghorl, the governor of 
Surat, and so won him over to his side. And the same sum of money 
he sent to the Jam, who had a fixed idea in his mind of conquering 
Ahroadabad, and so excited his cupidity. Amin Khan with the finest 
finesse sent him^ deceitfully to the Jam, Satarsal by name, telling 
him “You go with the Jam, and I will come after you.” But the 
Jam, playing his cards well, kept him from his purpose, and delayed 
hisrown movements on the pretext of fitting out his army. Muzaffar 
arrived at a place six cosses from Ahmadabad and there waited for 
the fulfilment of the promise of Amin Khan Ghori, and the Jam, 
while the Khan Khanan came in great haste with a strong bod.\ 
of men. And Muzaffnr despairing of the help of the faithless'" Amin, 


I The eleventh month. 

^ The seventh month, 

^ Text 333, 7 infra. 

* Muzaffar. 

ft Punning on his name. 



and the slippery Jam,^ returned in confusion to the mountain dis¬ 
trict, and took refuge in Dwarka, which is the name of the capital 
of Surat. And the Jam sent his Wakil, and Amin Khan his son, 
through the intervention of Shah Abu Turab, to the Khan Khanan. 

The men of the Jam took a band of men for the Khan Khanan 
into the hill country, and there they seized a great deal of spoil. And 
Muzaffar with 1,000 horsemen, consisting of Moghuls and Katls,'^ 
who were the clan of his mother, went towards Gujrat. He took 
refuge in a place called Asniyah, which is situated on the bank of 
the river Sarbarmati and is very much dilapidated, and is in rebel¬ 
lion from the kingdom of Kulyan (?). And some Amirs, whom the 
Khan Khanan by way of precaution, at the time of his going into 
these dangerous districts, had left for this very emergency, under 
the command of Say^id Khai\ Barha fought a great battle, and 
Muzaffar^ found his name deceptive. And his elephants and parasol 
fell into the hands of the people of the sun,^ and many of his people 
were killed. He himself fled to Katiwar, which is outside the 
dependencies of (Gujrat. The Khan Khanan returned from Barodah, 
and went against the J&m. The Jam, on the other hand, collected 
a force of 8,000 horse, and 2,000 of his servants (they say), who 360 
had forsworn food, and sworn to die for him, came out to meet 
him. When a distance of 7 cosses remained the Jam sent his 
own son with three elephants, and eighteen Kachi horses, which 
are like Arabs, and other presents to the Khan Khanan, and tendered 
his submission. 

At this time it was that the Khan Khanan went for, * 
time in haste in accordance with a farman to Fathpur. 
far'during his absence with the help of the Katis and/ 
ddrs, laid siege to the fortress of Chunagarh. Nizam-u 
and Sayyid Qasim Barhah, with a body of men, by 
Qulij Khan went from Ahmadabad towards vSurat,^' 


i Means “cup.” Another pun. 

^ Kathi, The name of a tribe inhabiting Kathhoar, ^ 
^ Victorious. 

♦ Akbar was a great sun-worshipper, see p. 268. 

The second time is mentioned, p. 373. 
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not being able to withstand them went towards Gujrat, as has been 
described before. 

After that the KhSn KhSnan arrived at AhmadabSd by way of 
Sarohl and Jalwar, the Emperor appointed Shfth Fath-ullah ‘Azd- 
ud-daulah, together with Mir Murtaza and Khudawand Khan, to 
govern the district of Berar, and sent them in the escort of A‘zam 
Khan and Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Kh5n and the other Amirs of 
Malwah and Raisin, and wrote a farmdn to the fief-holders of that 
neighbourhood, whose names cannot be enumerated, to this effect: 
that they should first take Berar, under the leadership of A‘zam 
Khan, out of the possession of the Dak’hinis, and afterwards should 
march in concert on Ahmadnagar. These armies were collected at 
Hindia, which is on the confines of the Dak'hin, and behaved treach¬ 
erously to one another. And A'zam Khan gave vent to an old 
grudge w'hich he had against Shihab-ud-dln Ahmad Khan for the 
murder of his father, of which he was the instigator, and vexing him 
and ‘Azd-ud-daulah, who was his factotum, he heaped abuse (fee. 
upon him in every assembly, and in spite of the respect due to a 
teacher made unusual Jokes against 'Azd-ud*daulah, till Shihab-ud-din 
361 Khan went with a vexed heart to Raisin, which was his jdgh\ 
A^zam Khan went against him, and nearly brought a great 
disgrace on the reputation of the Empire. And KhwajagI Fath-ullah 
bakhsht and other upstarts stirred up the flames of strife, and 
confusion, but through the good offices of ‘Azd-ud-daulah it all 
ended well. Meanwhile Rajah ‘All Khan, governor of Asir and 
Burhanpur, looking on the quarrel in the imperial army as a boon 
to himself, united the army of Dak’hin with his own, and marched 
against them. ‘x4zd-ud-daulah went to him and gave him good 
advice, but he could make no impression on his anvil-like heart:— 

ot An iron nail will not penetrate a stone.” 

he returned thence, and came to Gujrat, to stir up the Khan 

‘ '•to the conquest of the Dak'hin, and bring him with him :— 

^ The ee\ 

3 Text 333, 

■ Muzaffar managed the affairs of the world so well, 

''ing onfOu now turn your hand to the affairs of heaven.” 
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And Rajah ‘All Khan with the army of the Dak’hin marched 
against A‘zam Khan, who had not the power to withstand him, and 
so retreated to Berar. Neither could he stand his ground there, 
and so having ravaged and laid waste Ilichpur and not remaining even 
there, he hastened to Nadarbar. The Dak’hinis pursued him 
from station to station. A’zam Khan left his army at Nadarbar, 
and went alone with only a few men to Ahmadabad to ask help of 
the Khan Khanan, who was his sister’s husband. The Khan 
Khanan came out to meet him, and they had an interview at Mah- 
mudabad at the Jiouse of Nizam-ud-din Ahmad. And having by 
mutual consent, or by hypocrisy, made common cause, they agreed 
that Khan-i-A^zam with the Khan Khanan should go to Ahmada¬ 
bad to see his sister, and that thence they should set out to repel 
the Dak’hinis. And they sent Nizam-ud-din Ahmad with a num¬ 
ber of the Amirs, who were appointed to that district, to go together 
to Barodah, and those two leaders followed him thither. And 362 
thence A‘zam Khan went in haste to Nadarbar to collect his army, 
and the Khan Khanan went to Bahronch. A‘zam Khan wrote to 
him, that since the rainy season was at hand they must keep the 
aripy for that year in camp. A’zam Khan went from NadarbSr to 
Malwah and the Khan Khanan from Bahronch to Ahmadabad, and 
Rajah ‘All Khan and the Dak’hinis went to their own homes again. 
Five months had passed since this event, when the Khan Khanan 
sent from Atak Banaras, which he also called Atak Katak,‘ a pe¬ 
tition to Court in the following terms: “Since the Emperor has 
determined to attempt the conquest of Badakhshan, the desire to 
kiss his feet has possessed me, in order that I may accompany him 
in this expedition.” And after the army came from Atak to Labor 
a farman was addressed to him, ordering that Quli] Khan and 
Nizam-ud-din Ahmad should remain in Gujrat, and that the Khan 
Khanan should come to Court. This was the cause of the Khan 
Khanftn’s coming a second time* in haste to Labor, and of his bring¬ 
ing ‘Azd-ud-daulah, as has been already related. During the time 
of the Kh§n KhSnan’s absence the most prai'^wwnrhhv efforts were 


> Lak’hnou lithograph has Gang, 

^ Vitmi to seetho'Erooeror, the first tinae iamentioned, p. 37L 
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made by Nizftrn ud-din in GuJrSt, which are related at length in 
the Tankh’i-Nizamt. 

And in this year Mir Abu-l-Ghays of Bokhara, whose praise is 
beyond the power of the tongue or the pen:— 

“ How can the description of his praise be made 
By a pen more broken than my heart/’ 

died at Lak’hnou of an attack of colic. His sacred bier was brought 
to Dibli and buried in the Rauzah‘i-Aba-i-kiram, and the date 
was found to be given by “ The Mir of praiseworthy disposi¬ 
tion.”^ (By the Author) :— 

I went into his cemetery one day to take warning, 

I saw a world of sleepers together in its plain. 

363 A multitude had gone from this side but none returned 

from that. 

That I could ask of his state, or news of us reach him. 

Tn that city of the silent there was a multitude of my eloquent 
ones, 

Gone from the palace of the world to become its guests. 

Of that number was one pure-natured prince, like Bu- 
turab, 

Abu-Gha\s, whom the Heaven calls a Ghaus,'^ the pivot of 
the sky. 

Alas! for my lord of worthy disposition, and of as happy 
fortune, 

The nature of Muhammad was manifest in his smiling face. 

A Bokhara! through whom Dihli became the Qnhbat-ul- 
Islam: * 

What is become of that Qubbah, and that Islam, and where 
0 God ! is its Musalman ? 

1 40+ 10 + 200 + 60 + 400 + 6 + 4 + 5 + 60 + 10 + 200 = 995. 

^ A title of ‘All. 

8 One of the 7 Abddl, mysterious beings which hover round the world, 

* A title of Basrah, a great place for learned men. 
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Since he was a derwish 8S well as a soldier, if I should meet 
with the dust of his feet, 

I would put it on the eye of my fortune, as though it were 
collyrium of Ispahan. 

At his pillow from the candle of my own heart 1 burnt a taper, 

Although the light of his piety was a divine torch. 

1 made the bed of his tomb wet with my tears, 

Although the cloud of Mercy washed him with the rain of 
Forgiveness.” 

In this year a new command was issued that all people should give 
up the xArabic sciences, and should study only the really useful 
ones, viz , Astronomy, Mathematics, Medicine, and Philosophy. The 
date of this given by the words Decline of Learning.”' 

And in Sha'ban of the said year Man Singh came to Court. News 
also came that Abd-uIIah Khan had taken Harl,^ and slain 'All 
Quli Khan, commandant of that place, together with an immense 
number of Turkomans and inhabitants of the town, and “ the taking 
of Hari ” ’ was found to give the date. 

In the month Muharram^ of the year nine hundred and ninety- 364 
six (996) Man Singh was appointed to the government of the dis¬ 
tricts of Bihar, Hajlpiir, and Patnah. And on the night of the 
tenth of this month having offered to him, together with the 
Khan Khanan, the cup of friendship, His Majesty brought up the 
subjects of “ Discipleship,” afid proceeded to test Man Singh. He 
said without any ceremony ; 'If Discipleship means willingness to 
sacrifice one’s life 1 liave already carried my life in my hand : what 
need is there of further proof ? If, Jiowever. the term has another 
meaning and refers to Faith, I certainly am a Hindi!. If you order me 
to do so, I wdll become a Musalman, but I know not of the existence 
of any other religion than these two.” At this point the matter 
stopped, and the Emperor did not question him any further, but 
sent him to Bengal. 

1 20 00 + 1 + 4 80 + 800 30 = 995. 

Another name for Harfft. 

^ 300 4- 20 + 60 -h 400 + 5 + 2(M 10 = 995. 

* The first month. 
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At this time he gave the government of Kashmir to Yusuf Kha 
itazawl of Masbhnd and sent for Muhammad Qftsim Kh^n fron. 
that place. 

On the twelfth of (,'afar* of the yesiv nine hundred and ninety-six 
(t)96) he sent Muhammad Qadiq Khan to expel the Yusuf Zals ^rom 
Sawad-u-Bajor,* and he gave the jdgtr of Man Singh, consisting of 
Sawalikat® &c. to him. And he sent for Isma*!! Qull KhSn from 
Sawad-u-Baj5r, and appointed him to supersede Qulij in Gujrat and 
sent for Qulij to Court 

In this month Mirza FulSd Beg Barlas managed to get Mulla 
Ahmad the Shi^ah, on some pretext, out of his house at midnight 
and killed him, because he had reviled the Companions of the Pro 
phet, and ‘‘ Bravo ! the dagger of Steel gives the date, and another 
suggested “ Hell-fire Pig.”^ And verily when he was at his last 
breath I saw ^his face look actually like that of a pig,'’ and other 
persons also observed this phepomenon, (Jod preserve us from the 
wickedness of our souls! Th v bound Mirza Fulad to the foot 
of an elephant and dragged dm through the streets of Labor, 
until at last he attained the grade of martyrdom. When Hakim 
Abu-l-Fath, sent by the Emp<.,T)r, asked him: “Can zeal for the 
866 faith have been the motive of your killing Mulla Ahmad?”, he 
answered, “ If zeal for religion had been my motive, I should have 
turned my hand against a greater one than he.” He brought back 
this answer to the Emperor, .arid said V This fellow is a regular 
scoundrel, he ought not to be allowed to live.” 8o the Emperor 
ordered him to be put to death; Sltfiough on account of his bravery, 
and the intercession of the people of the harem he wished to spare 
his life. The murdered man went to his own place three or four 
days after his murderer. The Shi'ahs at the time of washing 

the corpse, are said* to have, according to tlfie rules of their sect, 
put a nail into his anus, and plungedi; him several times into the 

• The Second month. 

^ Text, p. 349,1. 2, and 381. 

^ Called in the maps Sealcot. 

♦74*6-|.10 -*- 600 + 60-H3-l- 200 -*.80-t-6-H3r+ 4 = 996. 

^ 600 -h 6 -h 20 60 + 100 -I- 200 + JO = 996. 

^ See Blochm. p. 206, n. 2. 
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river.‘ After his burial Shaikh FaizI and Shaikh Abu-l-Fazl set 
guards over his grave, but in spite of all precaution in the year 
when Hip Majesty went to Kashmir the people of Labor one night 
took up his gross carcass, and burnt it. 

On the twenty-second of Uabl-us-sanI of the year nine hundred 
and ninety-six the New Year’s day of the thirty-third, or thirty- 
fouri^^h year from the Accession took place. The Emperor, in order 
to beguile the common people, had the public audience-hall which 
consists of one hundred and fourteen porticos, decorated with all 
sorts of ornamentations, such as valuable stuffs and embroidered cur¬ 
tains. And all sorts of edicts contrary to the Law were issued, and 
‘ Publication of Heresy”^ gives the date. 

At this time Qulij KhSn came from Gujrat to pay homage, 
and brought all sorts of presents. And a command was issued 
that he in conjunction with Rftjah Todar Mai (who had become 
a very imbecile old man, and whom one night about this time a 
rival had lain in wait for, and wounded with his sword, and grazed 
bis skin) should conduct the administrative and financial concerns of 
the Empire. In this year the Rajah of Kamaiin, who had never, nor 
his father or grandfather before him, (God's curse be on them!) seen 
an Emperor even in imagination, came from the *Siwalik hills to 
pay his homage to the Emperor at Labor. He bro\ight all sorts of 
rare presents, amongst which were a Yak, and a Musk-deer, which 
through the heat of the atmosphere died on the way I saw 366 
it, and it was in form like a fox, and two small tusks projected 
in front, and instead of horns it had an elevation, but since the lower 
half was wrapped up, it could not be seen. They said also that there 
were men in that country, who had wings and feathers, and could 
fly; and also in that kingdom a mango-tree which gives fruit all 
the year round. They told the tale, but God knows if it is true! 

In these days Hakim 'Ain-ul-roulk arrived with the ambassadors 
of Mirza Janl,^ and brought all sorts of presents and became the 
recipient of His Majesty’s kindness. 

^ See Blochm. p. 207, n. 1. 

^ 300 10 + 6 4- 70 40 -*r 70 80 -f 10 + 10 400 = 996 

is spelt with only one but to make the date right it must be written 
with tashdM, 

^ See p. 370 
48 
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In the month Jamada'-l-awwal of the year nine hundred and 
ninety-seven (997) I finished the translation of the Rftmayana, 
which had taken me four years. I wrote it all in couplets, and 
brought it to the Emperor. When I wrote at the end of it the 
couplet:— 

‘‘ We have written a story, who will bring it to the Emperor ? 

We have burnt our soul, who will bring it to the Beloved V 

it was much admired The Emperor asked me, “ How many sheets 
does it contain?’' I answered, ‘ The first time, when written con¬ 
cisely it reached nearly 70 sheets, but the second time, when written 
more at length, it was 120 sheets.*’ He commanded me to write a 
preface to it, after the manner of authors. But since it was no such 
great recovery from my former falling out of favour, end a khutbah 
would have to be vvritten without praising God and the Prophet, I 
dissimulated. And from that black book, which is naught like the 
book of my life, I flee to God for refuge. The translation of atheism 
is not atheism, and I repeat the declaration of faith in opposition to 
heresy, why should I fear (which God forbid!) that a book, which was 
all written against the grain, and in accordance with a strict command, 
should bring with it a curse. 0 God! I verily take refuge in Thee 
from associating anything with Thee, and I know, and I beg Thy 
forgiveness for that which 1 know not, and I repent of it, and say: 
‘'There is no God but Allah, and Muhammad is the Prophet, of 
Allfth.” And thus rny penitence is no penitence caused by fear. 
May it be accepted at the Court of The Gracious and Liberal! 

At this time they brought an impostor Shaikh Kamal Biyabani 
367 by name from the banks of the river Rawl and affirmed that 
in the midst of conversation he had in the twinkling of an eye 
gone over to the other side and called out “So and so go home!”. 
So the Emperor took him privately to the banks of the river and 
said: “ We are fond of investigating this sort of thing. If you 
can show us this miracle, all the wealth and dominions that we 
possess are yours, and we will become your property.” When he 
made no sort of answer, the Emperor said : “ Very well then we 
will bind you hand and foot, and cast you from the top of the Castle, 
[f you come out of the water safe and sound, well and good, if not, 
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you will have gone to hell.” Being brought to bay he pointed to 
his stomach and said ; “ I have done all this merely for the sake 
of filling this hell of my own! ” The impostor had a cunning 
son, who liv^ed at Labor. While he was speaking, his son at the time 
of evening prayer, went to the other side of the river, and using 
the name of the person addressed, shouted out in a voice like 
that of his father- ‘‘So and so go!”, while the impostor on the 
pretence of performing the ablutions had gone down to the edge 
of the river and hidden himself in the stream Another time, when 
the Emperor had .sent him to Bakkar, he there also set up a claim 
to working miracles, and performed in the presence of the Khan 
Khanan, and Daulat Khan, his wakll, a hundred similar wonders. 

On Thursday evenings, dressed as a juggler, he used to show a hand, 
and head, and foot, all separated.’ 

He made Daulat Khan Afghan, who was the Khan Khanftn’s 
factotum and dme damnie his disciple 

“ A common person, if raised in rank above the sky, 

Is but a common ass, and he that believes in him is less than 
an ass.” 

The Khan Khanan also became a believer, and swallow'ed the 
deception. And that cunning lad, having taken a golden ball from 
the Khan Khanan for the sake of that impostor of a Shaikh, said : 

“ Elijah (peace be on him!) has sent you a request, and requires this 
ball in the water. By deceit and fraud he threw a brazen ball into 
the river Indus in the sight of the Khan Khanan, and the golden ball 
he carried off by his trickery.” 368 

In this year the Emperor called to mind my gift of the book, which 
1 was translating, and one day he ordered Abu-l-Eath to give me a 
shawl from the privy wardrobe, and a horse and my expenses. Then 
he said to Shah Fath-ullah ‘Azd ud-daulah : *• the whole of Basawar 
is hereby given to you as jdgtr, with all its charity-lands,” and 
mentioning my name he said, “There is a certain man of Baddun, we 
have of our own will changed his jfiadad-ma'dsh without abatement 
from Basawar to Badaun. 


See Price’rt Memcirs of Jahangueir, p. 99. 
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Shah Fath-ullfth presented in a bag an offering of 1,000 rupees, 
which by oppression and secret false accusations he had tyrannoualy 
exacted from the wretched widows and orphans of the aimah-ho\deTB 
of Basawar, saying that his collectors had saved it from the charity* 
lands. The Emperor -made him a present of it. Not three months 
elapsed after this event, when Shah Fath-ullSh died. 

When my jarrmn was signed, I took a year’s leave, and went first 
to Basawar and then to Badaun. Thence I had in my mind to go 
to Gujrat to see Mirza Nizam-ud-dln Ahmad, but adverse circum 
stances occurred, which prevented my carrying this intention into 
effect:— 


'lam not vexed that my affair 
Turns out not well, but ill; 

If it happen, let it happen ; if not, acquiesce, 

[Who knows] what will happen ! ” 

In this year Sayyid ‘Abd-ull5h Khan Johan Begt, and Mlrza- 
dah ‘All Khiin, who were of the most esteemed Amirs, died in 
Kashmir in the following circumstances. Sayyid ‘Abd-ullah KhSn 
on the twelfth of the month Rabr ul-awwal’ cooked some food in 
the name of the Soul of the Prophet (God bless him, and his family, 
and give them peace!), and gave some gold to the poor, and having 
sincerely repented of his sins went out hunting with Mirza Yusuf 
Khan, and caught a fever, and gave up his soul to the Beloved. 

369 And Mlrzftdah ‘All Khan was killed one year before this, on 
the night when Ya'qub made a suddon attack on Muhammad 
Qasim Khfin :— 

Alas ! for the friends of spiritual .insight, 

With whom we were but a short time together. 

Alas! for our friends of eartky composition, 

Who have left this dust-hea^ like the wind. 

Alas 1 that this blood^weeping eye of mine. 

Sees not now a trace of them. 


The third^mooftlL 
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They spake for a little while, they are now silent, 

They are vanished from the memory of their friends. 

Of all those consolers not one remains, 

I and grief are left, tor all my friends are gone. 

How shall I lay my drowsy head on the pillow, 

When my friends have made their pillow on the clay. 

My heart desires the corner of solitude, 

I have no desire for the companionship of any one. 

Alas I that those, who now’ sit behind the veil of secrets, 

Are not gone to a place whence they can return. 

When in confusion on that bed of sorrow 
1 fell like clay, and settled like dust, 

Over that mortal clay T raised many a cry ; 

To my ear no answer came from any 

On the twenty-.second of Jamada’*s-sani‘ of the year nine hundred 
and ninety-seven the Emperor set out from Kabul for Kashmir, which 
he called his private garden. He left the ladies of his karam with 
the young prince Sultan Murad at Bhimbar. where the road to Kash¬ 
mir begins, and went on by forced marches. When he had visited 
that beautiful country, he sent a larmdu to the Prince ordering 
him to take the ha ram on to Rohtas and there await the Emperor's 
arrival. 

At this time that wondei' of the age 8hah Fath-iillah of Shira/ 
(h‘veloped a burning fever in Kashmir, and since he was himself a 
skilled physician, he treated himself by eating pottage, and however 
much the Hakim Ah forbade it, he would not be prevented. 8o 
the exactor Death seized his collar and dragged him off to the 
eternal world. He was buried on Takht-i-Sulaimaii, which is a 
mountain near one of the cities'" of Kashmir, by the side of the 370 
tomb of Sayyid Abd-ulhlh Khan Jokan Begi. And that king of 
j)oels 8haikli Faizi wrote a^ an elegy on him a larklbband,'^ of 
which th<^ following verses form a part:— 


* Tlie sixth month. 

^ Vh,, Srinagar, i. e,, Kashmir the Capital. 
^ See Gladwin’s D(s,'ierlotions, p. 30. 
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Again that time is come when the world falls out of gear. 

On the world of Intellect at midday the banner of evening fails. 

All the treasures of prosperity fall into the hands of the base, 

All the blood-tears of adversity fall into the cup of the generous. 
Truth loses the clue of the investigation of its object, 

Meaning deserts eloquence, and logic falls out of speech, 

The tongue of folly wags heedlessly in talk, 

Propositions are falsely stated, and proofs are inconclusive 
The heart of those who in the world seek perfection remains in 
eternal defect. 

Like unripe fruit which falls suddenly half-ripened from the 
branch. 

The spiritual child of the precious mothers' of excellence 
Was the father of tlie fathers of spiritual insight, Shah Fath- 
ullah Shiraz!, 

Two hundred Bu-na^ars^ and Bu-‘alis"^ passed away before he 
appeared. 

Many a dealer of this kind does Fate hold beneath its shop. 
Sometimes with the camel-litter of the Peripatetics he went 
round the world, 

Sometimes in the train of the Platonists he traversed tlie 
heavens. 

The age was proud of his perfect nature. 

In the time of Jalal-ud-din Akbar Ghazi. 

The Emperor of the world had his eyes full of tears at his death, 
371 Alexander wept tears of regret because Plato left the world ! ” 

On t/he twenty-seventh of Ramazan* of this yeai the Emperor in¬ 
tending to go to Kabul went by way of Pak’hll to the fortress of 
Atak. During this journey Hakim Abu-l-fath died at the halting- 
place of Damtur,'’ and was buried in Husn Abdfil:— 


' In ol^l and LI there seems to be an indirect reference to the ** four 
elements ” and the “ nine heavens.” 

^ A name of Al-F5ryfibT a great Arabio Doctor who died 343 A. H. 

^ A name of Ibn Sina (Avicenna) who died 428 A. H. 

♦ The ninth month, 
t See Blochm. p. 524 
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“ The caravan of fclie Martyr has passed on before ; 

Consider ours too as past, and reflect. 

To outward reckoning we have lost but one body, 

But in the reckoning of the Intellect more than thousands.” 

And ‘‘ May God give him his reward ” • was found to give the date. 

And outside of Atak, where the camp was, the Prince with the 
harnm met the Emperor. From this halting-place Shahbaz Khan 
was appointed to go and repel the remnant of the Yusufzal Afghans. 

On the twenty-second of Zl-qa‘dah* of this year the Emperor arrived 
in Kabul. At thi.s time Hakim Hamam and Qadr Jahan returned 
from being with ‘Abd-ullah Khan, and brought a book of ‘Abd-ullfth 
Khan’s treating of Union and Conjunction. 

In the year nine hundred and ninety-eight Rajah Todar Mai, and 
Rajah Bhagwan Das 'Aymr’ul-umara, who had remained behind at 
Labor hastened to the abode of hell and torment, and in the lowest 
pit became the food of serpents and scorpions, may God scorch them 
both! And they found the mnemosynon: “One said: Todar and 
Bhagwdn died and another made these verses on him :— 

Todar Mai was he, whose tyranny had oppressed the world, 

When he went to Hell, people became merry 

I asked the date of his decease from the Old Man of Intellect: 

Cheerfully replied the wise Old Man: He is gone to Hell.* 

On the twentieth of Muharram of the year nine hundred and 372 
ninety-eight (998) having assigned the government of Kabul to Mu¬ 
hammad Qasim Khan, Commander-in-chief by land and sea, the 
Emperor returned towards Hindiis ^He appointed A“zam Khan 


^ The eleventh month, 

32-t.5-i-20-|-r)-Kl-|.50-*-400-h6+-4-»- 2UU -»-6^40-»- 200-f 
4 4- 50 -h 4 = 998. 

* 6 -h 10 + 200 -I- 80 400 4- 204 4- 3 5 50 + 40 = 99s. 
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to the government of Gujrat, and sent a farman ordering him to 
remove from Malwah to that place, and sent for Nizam*ud*dln 
Ahmad to return to Court. He gave Jounpur to the Khftn Khanfin 
instead of Gujrat, and Malwah was given to ShihSb Khan. And 
A‘zam Khan lo spite Shihab Khan laid Malwah waste, and levelled 
it all to the ground. 

At this time Khudawand of the Dak’hin, the heretic, to whom the 
■sister of Abu-1-Fazl had been married in accordance with the Em- 
peror’.s command, and who had received the town of Karl in the 
district of Gujrat, when to the abode of hell, ^nd the mnemosynon 
was found : ^ Khudawand of the Dak'hin is dead.” ’ 

And ou the fourteenth ^f Jamada-haw waF of the aforesaid year 
the entrance of the J^un into Aries, which began the thirty*fifth year 
from the Accession, took place. And the Emperor sent orders for 
the decoration and reparation of the Diwankhanah of Labor, and on 
the second da}^ of Nouroz that city became the royal camping-place. 
And on the third day Nizam*ud*din Ahmad having travelled six 
hundred cosses in twelve days, with a body of camel-riders, arrived 
and did homage. The Emperor ordered that all the camel-riders 
should enter the city just as they had arrived ; and it was a wonder¬ 
ful sight, and led to boundless favours from the Emperor. 

At this timo. after the death of Bhagwan Das, the Emperor gave 
to Man Singh the title of Rajah, and sent him a jarman of condo¬ 
lence, in which were written kind and gracious messages beyond all 
bounds, and sent with it one of his own dresses of honour, and a 
body-guardsman’s horse. And on the day of the “ Honouring of 
the Sun ” the compiler of this epitome came from Badaun to Court, 
and met Mirza Nizam-ud-din Ahmad after a separation of seven 
years. 

373 In this year A‘zam Khan went from Gujrat to conquer the 
countries of Surat and JunSgarh. And the Jam Satr Sal. and 
Daulat Khan the son ol Amin KhSn Ghorl, who had succeeded his 


* Road instead of and we get the correct date, viz., 800 -♦-4+1 

+ 6 + ,50 + 4 + 4 + 20 + + 40 + 200 + 14 = 998. 

* The fifth month. 
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father, being beguiled by temerity and the number of his retinue, 
came to meet him with a body of men amounting to nearly twenty 
thousand, and a great battle took place:— 

Though that army be as numerous as ants or locusts, 

The ant will be killed when it falls on the road.” 

A‘zam KhSn divided his army into seven sections, and fought 
such a battle that anything approaching it has never been described. 
Khwajah Raft* Badakhshi leader of the left wing, who was a youth 
distinguished for his valour and courage, and Muhammad Husain 
Shaikh, who was one of the old Amirs, attained the felicity of martyr¬ 
dom. And of the division of the vanguard Shfth Sharaf-ud-din 
brother’s son to Abu Turab, was also martyred. And of the in¬ 
fidels four thousand men went to Hell in the company of the son of 
the Jam, who was his father’s vicegerent:— 

The stock which was drunk through the passing of the cup,^ 
Behold now it is desolate and with his cup broken! ^ 

The king of the world is drunk with the Joy of wine, 

Because the Jam is come into the king’s hand.” 

This victory took place on the first day of the week, the sixth of 
Shawwal® of the year nine hundred and ninety-eight (998), and 
Shaikh Faizi found the date to be given by A glorious victory.”* 
In this 3'ear at AhmadSbdd that Pattern of learned and profound 
sages, the author of comprehensive works, the wise unto God, Shaikh 
Wajih-ud-din answered, ** Adsum"* to God’s lictor’s call, and Shaikh 
Wajih din ” was found to give the date 


1 There is a pun on the name which also means **Cup**; also on da/ur 

** passing ** and ** age.” 

^ That is, has broken up the assembly. 

8 The tenth month. 

♦ 80 + 400 + 6 -h 8 -h 1 400 + 70 -I- > + 10 + 7 + 10 = 999, which 

is one too many. 

6300-*-10 -»-900-»-6-!-3-fl0 + 6-»-4+;l0-»-50 = 996. 

49 
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May God have mercy on him, abundant mercy! 

In this year too Shaikh Chayan Ladah^ successor to Shaikh ‘Abd- 
ul-azlz of Dihll, who was the chief orthodox religious teacher in the 
374 town of Sihnah departed this life, and one of his pupils found the 
date Truth of religious poverty.*’^ 

At this time the Emperor took away Jounpur from the Khan 
KhSnan and gave him the government of Multan and Bakkar, and 
appointed him to subdue the kingdoms of Sind and Baluchistan, 
and to settle the hash of Mirza Janl. And in the month Rabl’us 
sftnl ,of the year nine hundred and ninety-nine (999) the Emperor 
despatched ^;o that quarter the Khan Khanan, with a number of re¬ 
nowned Amirs, such as Shah Beg Khan, and Sayyid Biha-ud-dln 
Bokharl and Mir Muhammad Ma‘ 9 um Bakkarl and others, and a 
hundred elephants with them. And the prince of poets Shaikh FaizI 
found the date “ On for Tatah! 

In this year came from Malwah the news of the death of Shihab- 
ud-*dln Khan, and I am Shihab Khan was found to give the 
date; and another was ‘'Base of disposition/^^ 

At this time the Emperor ordered me to rewrite in an easy style 
the history of Kashmir, which Mulla Shah Muhammad of Shahabad, 
who was a learned man, and a collector of all learning from both 
traditional and logical sources, had translated according to orders 
into Persian. I made a compendium in the course of two months, 
and wrote this verse at the end of it:— 

“ In the course of one or tw o months, 

In accordance with the Shah's command, 

This book was written^in black, 

Like the down on the cheeks of the fair." 


^ Our author in Vol. Ill, p. 110 says that Ladah Suhnah is a town about 18 
eoBsea from Dihll. 

« 8 + 100 4 10 + 100 -f 400 + 80 100 + 200 = 998. 

M00 + 90 444 800 4 6 = 999.' 

*800464l424 600 4l4604 40 = 999. 

» 700 4404l0 440 + l4304l464.904l+80 = ft99. 
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I presented it, and it was put into the Imperial library, and it is 
read as a sample. 

In this year vShaikh Ibrahim Chishti died a natural death at 
Fathpur, and having bid adieu to a world of wealth, went to 
give an account of it to his Creator. Of all this a sum of twenty- 
five krors of ready money together with elephants and horses and 
other chattels were appropriated by the Imperial treasury, and the 
remainder became the portion of his enemies, who were his sbns and 
his itgents. And since he w^as noted and notorious for avarice and 
vice, and was accursed, “ Base of disposition/’’ and ‘‘ Vile Shaikh”* 376 
became the mnemosynon of his death. 

In this year many of the chief men of Lah5r died. Of this num¬ 
ber were Khanjarl Turk, who died of emerods; and Shaikh Ahmad 
the younger brother of Shaikh *Abd-ur-rahlm by a fatal accident with 
an elephant; and Mulla. ‘Urfl of Shiraz, the celebrated poet, of 
an ordinary® bodily ailment. And at the moment of departing he 
uttered tlie Ruba‘i:— 

“‘Urfi! it is the last breath, and still thou art intoxicated. 

After all of what value are the goods thou hast packed ? 

To-morrow the Friend with the ready-money of Paradise in his 

[hand 

Will ask for your wares, and thou wilt have an empty hand.” 

And since he had said 'a great many impolite words against the 
doctors, both ancient and modern, they found out this mnemoayno^ 
for his death :— 

Said '' 'Urfi: 0 Death thou art but a young hand : 

And another Enemy of God.”^ 


> See above, p. 386, n. 6. 

2 300 10 -r 000 30 + 10 10 -h 40 = 1000, one too many* 

3 Punning on his name. 

+ 70 200t 80 -h 10 -h 3 6 I + 50 4- 6 ^ 40 -h 200 -»■ 20 300 

4 -h 10 = 999. 

i M + 300 + 40-»-60-»- 000 + 4 + l=r999. 
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At this time Hakim Hamam praised the book Mu^jarri-ul-bulddn,^ 
which is comprised in some two hundred sheets, and represented to 
the Emperor that it should be translated from the Arabic into 
Persian, since it contained a host of strange stories and wonderful 
sources of profit. Accordingly he assembled ten or twelve men of 
learning, both Persian and Indian, and apportioned the book among 
them, and the amount of ten sheets fell to my portion. I translated 
it in the course of one month, and presenting it before any of the 
others, made it an excuse for asking leave to go to Badaun, and it 
was accepted. 

On the twenty-fourth of the month Jamada’l-awwal of the 
year nine hundred and ninety-nine the Assembly of the New 
Year was arranged as in former years. Thi^ was the beginning of 
the thirty sixth year from the Accession. And among the different 
376 edicts, which were fixed in this year, is the forbidding of flesh 
of cows and buffaloes and sheep and horses and camels. Another 
was that, if a Hindu woman wished to be burnt with her husband, 
they should not prevent her; but she should not be forced against 
her will. And that they should not circumcise a boy before twelve 
years of age, and then he could choose for himself, whether it 
should be done or no. 

And another was that if any one shouia eat with a butcher they 
should cut off his hand, but if he belonged to the butcher’s rela¬ 
tives, tliey should cut off only his little finger. 

In this year Haji Mirza Beg Kabuli, who had gone to ‘Ali Bai, 
ruler of Little Tibet, brought his daughter and married her to the 
eldest prince. 

And* a treatise was written concerning the manners and customs, 
and religions sects of those people from the account of Mirza Beg, and 
Mulls Talib l 9 fahanl, who had gone there a second time as ambassa¬ 
dors. Those who wish for a full account had better refer to the 
book. If not he can read the Akhariidmah^ in which is a descrip¬ 
tion of the cities of Hindustan and Kabul, and Tibet and Kashmir. 


1 Blocbni. n. i06. 

« The Lak'hnou text has j instead of 
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Towards the end of Shaban' of this year the Emperor allowed 
Vilrza Nizam-ud-dln Ahmad to go to the parganna of Shamsabad* 
which had been given him as his jagtr. And the son of his mater¬ 
nal aunt, Muhammad Ja‘far by name, a very able young man indeed, 
and a regular Bahadur in fighting and friendship foil in action at 
that place, and the following mnemosynon was found for the date :— 


“When Ja‘far attained the diploma of martyrdom from the Court 

of the Judge, 

The date of his year was ; Ja'far is become a pure martyr^ 


The Emperor gave Mirza Nizam-ud-dm Ahmad five months* leave 
of absence. And when the aforesaid Mirza represented that my mo¬ 
ther was dead, and asked leave for me to go and comfort my 
brothers and kindred, the Emperor reluctantly gave me permission. 

And when the ^adr Jahan repeatedly told me to do sijdah, and I 
did not do so. the Emperor said : ‘Get along then.’ So he was vexed 
with me and gave me nothing. At any rate I went with the Mirz§ 
to Shamsabad, and there I fell ill, and going to Badaiin and 377 
visiting my relatives they occupied themselves in preparing plasters 
and cures. The Mirza hastened to Labor. And on account of the 
book Khirad-ajzd, which had disappeared from the Library, and con¬ 
cerning Salimah Sultan Begum’s study of which the Emperor re¬ 
minded me, (and though many messengers consisting of my friends 
started for Badaiin. on account of certain hindrances they never 
arrived.) ni\ order was issued that my madad-ma'dah should be 
stopped, and that they .should demand the book of me nolens volens. 

And the aforesaid Mirza (may he be steeped in God’s mercy,) did 
me many acts of kindness in secret. But Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl,did 
not lay my repeated representations before the Emperor, so that no 
refutation at all should reach his ears. 

In ShawwaV^ of this year four persons of the confidential servants of 
tlie Court were sent on an embaDsy to the four rulers of the Dak'hin. 


^ The eighth month. 
^ The tenth month. 
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Shaikh FaizI was sent to Rajah *Alf KhSn ruler of Asir and Burhan- 
pur. And Amin-iid-din, who was formerly called Muhammad Amin, 
and at his own special request got the name of Amln ud-din, was sent 
to Burhan-ul-mulk, who had left the Court, and with the help of 
friendly Amirs had raised himself to the Sultanate and assumed abso¬ 
lute power in Ahmadnagar, which was the place of his ancestors. 
And one, Mir Muhammad Amin by name, who was a former sm 
of 9^diq Khan, was sent to ‘Adil Khan ruler of Bijapur. And Mir 
Munir was sent to Qutb-ul-mulk the ruler of Golkandah. The order 
was that Shaikh Faizi sliould deliver his letter to Rajah ‘All Khan, 
and then go on to Burhan-ul-mulk. And there the friendship be¬ 
tween the Shaikh and Amin-ud-dln came to an end, and ended in a 
quarrel. 

In this year the Emperor’s constitution became a little deranged 
and he suffered from stomach-ache and colic, which could by no 
means be removed. In this unconscious state he uttered some words 
which arose from suspicions of his eldest son,' and accused him of 
378 giving him poison, and said: “ Baba Shaikhu^ Jl since all this 
Sultanate will devolve on thee, why hast thou made this attack 
on me:— 


To take away my life there was no need of injustice, 

I would have given it to thee, if thou hadst asked me.” 


And he also a'reused Hakim Humain, in whom he had the most 
perfect confidence, of giving him something. The eldest Prince ap¬ 
pointed some of his own confidants to watch the movements of the 
Prince Murad. In a short space of time the Emperor’s sickness was 
changed into health, and the people of the harem and the Shahzadah 
Murad told this incident to the Emperor 


1 Prince Salim, afterwards, 

^ Jahangir says in his Memoirs (Tuzukt p. 1) that his father always called 
him by this name. Shaikhd is the vocative plural in HindustSnT. 
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On this account on the twentieth of Zl-hajjah^ of this year the 
Emperor gave the government of Malwah to the Prince Sultan Murad, 
who was entitled Pahati^. On appointing him to this government he 
granted him a pennon, kettle-drum, martial music, and a royal 
standard,^ and all the paraphernalia of royalty, and he conferred on him 
a royal sleeveless dress of honour, which is an honour conferred only on 
princes. And he appointed Isma'il Qull Khan as his wakll, and other 
great Amirs he appointed as his attendants, and sent them with him, in 
order to set the distance between East and West between the two 
brothers, and that they might remain safe from the vain troubles of 
Empire. With the hope of further victories numbers of persons from 
every side gathered round the Prince, whom on the plea of the “ golden 
mean they thought superior to the other princes in majesty and 
pomp. Havin'g gathered together an immense artny from the environs 
of Agrah, Qannauj, and Gwalyar, he fought in the neighbourhood 
of Narwar several engagements with Madhukar^ the zaniinddr of 
Cndchah,'" who was distinguished above all the Rajahs of Hind for 
his retinue and army, and had raised a rebellion in those parts; and 
defeated him. He fled and betook himself to the mountains and 
jungles, where he infested the roads, and killed many people, and 
took heavy black-mail from the caravans. The army of the Prince 
were put to the greatest straits by his robberies, and deserted 379 
him in every direction. Rut at that time Madhukar died a natural 
death, and went to Hell. His son can[|e with fitting offerings, and 
had an interview with the Prince, who sent him with Yar Muham¬ 
mad, the son of Qadiq Khan, (who acqfiired the title of Yar, and is 
still known by that name) to do homage at Labor. 

The Prince took up his abode at Ujjain, and numbers of the men, 
who were appointed as his retinue, on account of his bad conduct in 
all relations of life, and court and ceremonial, and in his over*weaning 
pride and arrogance, in which he imitated his illustrious Father, and 

I The twelfth month. 

^ Because he was born in the mountain district. See Tilzuk, p. 26 (Trans.) 

< See Bloohra., plate 9, 4. 

* The three princes were Salim, MurSd, and Danyal. 

fr Means ** Bee," “ honey-maker." 

® Spelt in our maps Oorcha. 
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which he catried beyond all conception, boasting of being a ripe grape 
when he was not yet even an unripe grape, with leave or without 
leave they left him; and it became known that all that transient 
pomp and circumstance was caused by his ignorance rather than his 
knowledge. 

At this time Daulat Khan, son of Amin Khan Ghorl, governor of 
JunSgarh, who had been wounded in battle with the Jam, died. 
A‘zam Khan had gone to try and reduce that fortress, and the Amirs 
of Amin , Khan under the leadership of the son of Daulat Khan for 
some days held out against him,, but at last they asked for quarter 
and gave up the keys of the fortress on the fifth of Zl-qSdah* in the 
aforesaid year. 

And on the twenty-sixth of Muhatram’^ of the year one thousand 
(1000) corresponding to the thirty-sixth year from the Accession, 
the Khan Khanan fought with JanI Beg for a whole night and day 
continuously. On both sides great valour was shown. The Khan 
KhSnftn slew two hundred of JM Beg’s troops and defeated him. 
JanI Beg after this defeat entrenched his army in the island, 
and the Khan Khanan blockaded him for two months. Then the 
Emperor sent one lac and fifty thousand rupees at one time, and 
one lac of man of grain, with one hundred cannon at another 
time by water, and by way of Jasalmir many gunners and Hal 
380 Singh, who was one of the Amirs of four thousand, to the 
assistance of the Khan Khanan. And JanI Beg, after a most 
valiant resistance was at last conquered and reduced to extremities, 
50 that he submitted and gave his daughter to the son of the 
kh&n Khanan. After the conquest of Kashmir he came with 
the Khan Khanan (as will be related) and did homage to the 
Emperor. 

On the fifth of Jamad’as-sani" of the yeai’ one thousand the Sun 
entered Aries, and the beginning of the thirty-seventh year from the 
Accession took place, and they diligently shaved their beards, and 
this hemistich was found to izive the date :— 


* The eleventh mbnth. 

The first month. 

^ The sixth month. 
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“ They used to say that: ever so many scoundrels 
Have given their beards to the wind''^ 

The rules and customs and observances on the occasion were the 
same as usual, with the addition of some new ones on the old lines. 

Of them are the following. The Dirhams and Dinars which had 
been coined with the stamps of former Emperors were to be melted 
down and sold for their value in gold and silver, and no trace 
of them was to be left in the world. And all sorts of Ashrajis 
and Rupees^ on which there were his own roval stamps whether 
old or new, should all be set in circulation, and no difference of years 
was to be regarded. And Quiij Khan being very diligent, every 
day sought at the bankers,, and took bonds from them and inflicted 
fines on them, and many were put to death with various tortures 
But for all that they would not desist from uttering counterfeit 
coins. The Emperor wrote and sent farmdns into the uttermost parts 
of his dominions, containing stringent orders with regard to this mat¬ 
ter, But it had no effect. At last by the care of Khwajali Shams-ud- 
dln Khaw^fi the Chief D%wdn,i that command was really put in force. 

On the day of Sharf-i-Aftab, which was the 19th degree of 
Aries. Ja‘far Beg, who^e title was Ayaf Khan Bakhsht^ the Emperor 
appointed to march against Jalalah the Roshandl, who had got in 
advance of ‘Abd-ullah Khan and was marching on Kabul, that with 
the help of Muhammad Qasim Khan, the commandant of Kabul, 
he might exterminate those rascals. And Nizam-ud-din Ahmad 381 
he appointed to the post of master general. And at the end of 
Sha’ban^ he appointed Zain Khan Kokah to help A 9 at Khan to exter¬ 
minate the remnant of the Boshanals and to colonize the district of 
8awad-u-Bajur, which had been completely desolated. fn the middle 
of the month Shavval" of this year Hafiz Sultan Hakhnah of Herat, 
who was a most excellent person, of whom a host of worthy traces 
are remaining, notably the garden and buildings of vSirhind, which 


i200-hl0 + 300-»-5 + l + 2+ 200 + + 

40 + 80-»-60+14-h3-f^60-|-4 + i0=: JOOO. 

The eighth month. 

^ The tenth month. 

50 
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have no parallel in Hind, paased in his ninetieth year from this lodg¬ 
ing of deceit to the abode of happiness. The date was found by way 
of riddle in the following verse :— 

*• A fissure came into the garden, 

And the water flowed away.”^ 

And FaizI of Sirhind found two lines to give the date :— 

“ The garden became without water/* 

And another : - 

“ Since he was buried in a corner of the garden, 

Seek his date from the comer of the garden.”* 

And another •— 

‘‘0 Hafiz.**^ 

On, the twenty-fourth of Shavval [news of tlie rebellion ofj Yad 
gar Kal, nephew of Mirza Yusuf Khan Razwi, who had left him 
as his deputy in Kashmir and set off to the Court, arrived. And the 
Emperor having left Qulij Khan to settle some affairs in Labor, 
himself crossed the river RSwI in the middle of the rainy season, and 
joining his eldest son advanced, hunting as he went, as far as the river 
Chenftb. At this place the news became current that Yadgar had 
fought a battle with Husain Beg* Shaikh ‘ Umrl Badakhshl, who was 
collector of the revenues of Kashmir, and had come off victorious ; 
and that the Kashmiris had cut off the ears and nose of QSzI ‘All 
Baghdadi, the enemy of the aimahdars (who held the post of 
Dxwan of Kashmir, and had brought forward accounts wide of the 
truth, and containing absurd details and so vexed the soldiery and 
382 the ryots), and had stuck his pen through the lobe of his ear, 

' His name Rakhnah meana •fissure.*’ The verse may also be rendered 
“ Rakhnah went to Paradise, and glory departed.” The numerical value of bdgh 
" vaiden” is 1003 that of ab “ water” is 3, take 3 from 1003 and you get the 

• 1000 . 

- I. c., from ^ 1000 which is at the end of the word “garden.” 

3ll-h8 + 1^.80-»-900 = 1000. 

* I^usaiu Beg and QSz! *AU had been sent by Akbar to Kat^hmlr to look into 
the revenue. Blochra , p. 310. 
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and sent him back again ; and this mnemosynon was found for th(^ 
date : — 


When QazI 'Ali Baghdadi 

Brought the anger of Yadgar upon him, 

The pen of the Munshi of Fate wrote 

The date of his death, the obnoxious one is dead''^ 

After this Yadgar in accordance with the ancient customs of the 
place set a jewelled turban on his bald^ head and borrowed the name 
rd Sultan :— 

“ The crown of empire, and diadem of royalty 
Ho w shall it come to every bald man, God forbid 

They say that the custom of Kashmir is that on the day of the 
Accession they stand drawn up in two ranks holding their naked 
swords over the new king’s head. They say that on this account 
Yadgar at the time of the reading of the khuthah fell into a tremor, 
and fainted, and did not recover for some time. Cite of the incidents 
which occurred is the following. The very same day that he found 
a posy for his seal, and ordered it to be cut in his presence, a splinter 
from it came off and struck him in the eye. He rubbed his eye for 
a long time and cried out. From these omens they perceived that 
his rule would not be a long one:— 

“ Empire which comes quickly, lasts not long ; 

That is true empire, which comes gradually.” 

Husain Beg Shaikh ‘Umrl fled, and thinking half a life a great 
gain left the passes of Kashmir as quickly as possible, and reaching 
Rajilri, which is between Kashmir and the end of his journey, he 
there waited for orders. YadgSr gave mangabs and jdgirs to his 
men, and givipg them all sorts of titles appropiiated the treasures 
and horses and arms of Mlrzft Yiisuf Kh&n. And his wives and 


1 46 ^ 700 10 -I- 40 + 200 + 4 = 1000. 

^ His name means “ bald.*' 

^ On the frontier of the PanjSb and KashjnTr. 
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family, after taking away all the gold and ornaments and useful, 
female slaves, he mounted on small horses, and sent out of Kashmir 
with the greatest ignonpiiny, together with the disagreeable sons, the 
very counterpart of the disposition and nature of their father Mirza 
Yusuf Khan, of whom the following verse would be a good deserip- 
383 tion 

“ All your Amirs are babblers 
And all their sons are disagreeable.’’ 

The EiAperor suspecting Mirza Yusuf Khan, who was in the 
camp, consigned him for some days to the charge of Shaikh Abu-l- 
Fazl. Meanwhile he sent forward Shaikh Farid bakhsht with Shaikh 
‘ Abd-ur rahlm of Lak’hnou and another army, and himself awaited 
the Prince’s arrival on the banks of the Ohcnab. At B’hambar, 
which is the beginning of the passes and mountainous country, news 
arrived, that Yadgar had come out of the city of Kashmir with a large 
force intent on fighting, and that he had alighted at a pass called 
Hirapur, and at night with the greatest carelessness had given himself 
up to debauchery in his tent. In the middle of the night some of 
the servants of Mirza Yusuf Khan, together with a band of Afghans, 
attacked him and put him to death. They brought his treacherous 
head after three days to Court. 

This victory so quickly gained was a lesson to men. They reck¬ 
oned that from- the accession of/Yadgar to the day that his head 
was brought into the camp was forty days. His head came into 
the army like a ball in a game at tennis, and afterwards was exalted 
to the battlements of the fortress of Labor. 

When in the month of Zl-hijjah^ of this year the Author came from 
BadSun^ to i the Camp in accordance with orders. Hakim Human 
represented to the Emperior at the station of B’hambar, that T 
wished to pay him homage., The Emperor asked how long I had 
been absent from my post? He replied, Five months. The Em¬ 
peror asked, On what pretext? He replied, On the score of sick¬ 
ness. And he brought a petition from the grandees of Badaun, and 


‘ The twelfth month 

* Seep.^t?]. 
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a report from Hakim ‘Ain-ul-mulk to the same effect from Dihli. 
When the Emperor had read them all, he said : A sickness won’t 
last for five months.” And so he did not give me permission to 
make the Kurnish. So I remained repulsed, grieved, and disap¬ 
pointed in the camp, which was left with Prince Danval at 384 
Rohtas But I made my fortress the reading through of that im¬ 
pregnable castle, viz., the words of the Best of the Prophets (God 
bless him, and his family and give them all peace!) and the repetition 
of the QaQtdah-i-bordah,^ and He who answers the prayer of the 
distressed accepted this my sad and humble petition, so that after five 
months the occasion of His Majesty’s return from Kashmir to Labor 
rendered him favourably disposed towards me, and on the pretext of 
my making a translation of the Jdmi^’i-Hashidl.^ which is a very huge 
volume, some kind and true friends, such as Mir Nizam-ud*dln &c., 
mentioned my name confidentially at his private audience. And so a 
command was issued that I should wait upon him After his return 
from Kashmir on the day of Bahman-khiir,^ of the festival month 
of Bahman, the divine month,* which corresponded with the seven¬ 
teenth of Rabi ul-akhir'^ of this year the Emperor granted me an 
audience. I offered him an ashrafi, and approached him with the 
greatest respect, and so the removal of that cloud of alienation 
and suspicion became facilitated, thank God for it! An order for 
making an epitome of the Jami'-i-Rashidl w'as with the approval of 
A lift ml Shaikh Abu-l-Fazl issued to me. Of this whole book 1 took 
the genealogical tree of the Khallfs of the Abbasides and of the 
Omaiades of ' Egypt, \vhich is traced to The Prophet (God bless 
hin>, &c.,) and thence down to Adam (peace be upon him!), and 
al-so the pedigree of the other prophets I translated in extemo from 
Arabic into Persian, and presented it to the Emperor, and it was 
put into the imperial library. 

' A famous ode in praise of the" Prophet bv Abu ‘Abd-ullfth Muhammad 
Sharf-ud-din. 

Merely, Descriptive Catalogue, pp. I-ll. 

^ The month of Januaiy wew called Bahman^ and so too the 2nd days of every 
month, but of that month jii particular, on which day they eat 6aA'man saffron. 

+ That is, according to the UWil reckoning. 

’ The fourth month of the Muhammadan year. 
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But to return to the history of the Emperor. On the sixth or 
Muharram^ of the year one thousand and one, he arrived in 
Kashmir, and having spent a whole month minus two days in 
enjoying himself in that “his private garden.” and having com¬ 
mitted the government of that province to Mirza Yusuf Khan, 
on the sixth of the month of Qafar* of the year one thousand and 
one he embarked in a boat on his way back, and reached Barah 
386 Mulah on the confines of Kashmir and at the end of the road 
to Pakhali. 

On the road he came to a lake, which is known as Zain-Ianka,^ and 
enjoyed himself there. This lake, which is between two mountain^*, 
one on the east and one on the west, has a circumference of thirty 
cosaes, and is very deep. The river Behat* flows through it. Sultan 
Zain-ul-‘Abidin, whose history has been written succinctly in my 
abridgment of the history of Kashmir, had a jarib of stones thrown 
into the water and built thereon a stone throne, so lofty and grand 
that the like of it has not been seen in all the provinces of India. 

Among the wonders which the soldiers saw in the country of 
Kashmir is a sensitive tree in the village of Khanpur, the width of 
its stem is two arash ^ and its height more than a gaz. and its branches 
are like arf inverted Bed-i-Majnun,^ and for all that if a child 
do but take hold of one of its branches and shake it, the whole tree 
trembles and shakes. And some of the wonders of that country 
have bden described by the late Shah Fath-ullah Shlrazi, and his 
account has been inserted in the Akbarnamah by ‘Allami Shaikh 
Abu-l-Fazl. 

During the first part of the month Rabi'-ul-awwaT of this year 
His Imperial Highness took up his abode at Rohtas. On the 
fifteenth of this month he returned to that abode of delights Pa- 


I The first month. 

< The second month. 

^ According to the Tuzuk (Sayyid Ahmad’s Aoxt. p. 46, last two lines) it 
was the building which was called Zainrlanka. The lake was called Ulur. 

* Jhelum or Hydaspes. 

& A cubit. Vidler8. 

® Weeping willow. 

T The third month. 
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ahawar, and on the sixth of the month Rabl‘*us-sani’ he took up 
his abode in that city which is the city of- all arts. At that time 
news came, that Bahadur Kodrah, a little account of whom has 
already been given, after the death of Qutlu Lohanl^ governor of Orissa. 
had fought a great battle with Sakat Singh the son of Man Singh, 
and defeated him. When Man Singh marched against him, he was 
not able to withstand him, but fled and hid himself in the deserts 
and mountains, and the kingdom of Bengal to the sea shore was 
brought entirely into the power of Man Singh. 

On Sunday the seventeenth of Jamada’s-sanr^ of the year 386 
one thousand and one 0001) the passage of the Sun from Pisces 
into Aries took place, which was the beginning of the thirty-eightli 
year from the Accession. More new regulations were published. 

On the twenty-fourth of Jamada’s-sanI the Khan Khanan and 
Mirza Jam came to Court, and became the recipients of the Em¬ 
peror’s bounty. He distinguished the Amirs, who had been with 
the Khan Khanan on service, each according to circumstances with 
additions to their man^abs and jaglrs. At first, Multan was fixed 
as the jagir of Mirza Jani, after some time he was transferred to 
Thathah, and Muitan was given to Mirza Rustam, as shall be hereafter 
narrated, if God, He is exalted ! will. 

At this time came news that, when the Khan-i-A‘zam took pos¬ 
session of Surat Muzaffar (xuzrati, who was in that neighbourhood, 
fled to Kangar the znmlndar of the province of Kach’h and took 
refuge with him. Then A'zam Khan went againsti Kangar. And 
he with a view to preserving his name and reputation came and 
had an interview with Khan-i-A‘zam. The son of Khan-i-A‘zam took 
Muzaffar Khan* prisoner unawares, in the place where he was, and 
sent him to the Khand-A^zam. And Muzaffar on the journey on 
the plea of a call of nature sat down wdth his canopy over him, 
which he always carried about with him together with his other 
property, and cut his throat and died. And, not being able tjo 

The fourth month. 

Ov Noharii. 

^ The sixth month. 

* The text here ia very much confused ; but I think I have given the right 


sense. 
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do anything, else,, they sent his head to the KbRn-i-A^zam, and he 
sent it on to Court:— 

“ Heaven turns away its face 
From every one who turns from it: 

You should not turn your face from it, 

That it turn rot its face frara you.”* 

At this time Rajah Man Singh sent from Bengal the 120 elephantS; 
which had fallen into his hands at the conquest of Orlsah. 

In this year in accordance with the decree that all the Amirs of 
the frontier at the end of a certain fixed period should come to Court, 
which was a very wise and politic provision, a farman was issued to 
337 A‘zam Khan, who for a period of six years had absented himself, 
ordering him to repair to Court. The Emperor took away from 
him Junagarh,^ which he had conquered, and gave it to Rajah 
RftI 8ingh On the last occasion, when he came from Bengal 
to Fathpur, he had let fall some harsh words concerning the sect 
and creed, and in his bigotry had brought the names of Shaikh Abu-1* 
Fazl and Blrbar before the Emperor, and carried his speech to 
wonderful excesses, so that he became the common talk of high and 
low. Eventually on account of this affair he was looked very 
much askance at, and so [he left Court] on the pretext of letting 
liis beard grow, which he liad vowed in his war with the Jam, and 
concerning which the Emperor had written to him, saying: “Is your 
beard not yet grown, that you do not come?” and he had written 
a long and rude letter in reply, which made an impression on the 
Emperor’s mind. Some of the hypocrites about Court told tales of 
him, and got him removed from his post On this account he put 
his children and bis wives and treasures into a boat on the first of 


t For the sentiment compare the saying of Rabban Gamliel, son of Rabbi 
Simeon (Mishnah, Ahoth ii. 4) ‘*Make His will thy will, that He may make tby 
will His will.” And for the “turn” of the verse, compare Rapm's line on the 
Marigold: 

Oalthaque^ soiis amans, $olem dum apeetcU amoftim, 

Ducit eum, quern fert, ipeo de sole colorem. 

* The capital of Surat. 
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Hajab^ of the aforesaid year he left Junagarh and >vent to the 
port of Diu intending to make a pilgrimage to Makkah. and the 
following mnemof^ynon for the date, which is one too many, was coni- 
])osed :— 

“ To the place of the upriyhi Khand-A'zam went. 

But in his despite of the king he w^ent ivromp 
When I asked of my head the date of the year, 

Jb said : Mlrza Kdkah is gone on a pilgrimu^ge."'^ 

And this affair of his,"^ which tfiey compared with that of the 
chief of anchorites Ibn Adham/ after all was all the same to him 
whether he accomplished the journey or not. On the arrival of the 
news a jatman was sent to the Prince Sul^u Murad in Malwah that he 
should become governor of Gujrat, and the Emperor having appointed 
Muhammad Qadiq Khan, in the place of Tsmadl QnliKhan his wakll, 
.allowed him to leave the Court. And the province of Surat and 
Baronch. on account of the removal of Qulij Khan, was fixed as his 
jdglr. In this year Zain Khan K5kah and Apaf Khan who had been 
appointed to punish the Afghans of Swat and Bajilr, and to extirpat(^ 
Jallalah the Roshanai, killed many of them, and captured 388 
the wives and family of Jallalah, and his brother Wahdat ‘Ali 
with their relatives and brethren to the number of nearly 14,000, 
and sent them to Court. And of the rest of the prisoners who can 
take account! 

On the twenty-ninth of Zi-l-qa‘dah'^ of this year the government of 
the district of Malwah was given to Mirza Shah Rukh. And vShah- 
baz Khan Kambu, who had been kept in confinement for three years, 
and had paid a line of seven lacs of rupees, the Emperor sent for 


• The seventh month. 

^'40 -f 10 -♦-200-I-7-H1 + 20 + 6 + 26 + 2 + 8 + ^ + 80+ 200 
400 = 1002. The date ia therefore 1001. 

8 He went with all his children and a tremendous suite. 

* Abu Ishaq bin Adham a great saint, died 166 A. H. He made a very 
famous pilgrimage alone to Makkah. See D’Herbelot svb voce “ Adhem.” He is 
welMmown from Leigh Hunt’s poem. 

6 The eleventh month. 

51 
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from Kangarh and set him free. He was then appointed to manag(‘ 
the affairs of Malwah, and to be wgi^kil to Mirza Shah Rukh. 

On the seventeenth of Zl-qa‘d’ah of this year the learned Shaikh 
Mubarak' departed from this world. At his funeral his sons shaved 
their heads and beards and moustaches and eyebrows as people do the 
beard. And FaizI, the king of poets, found the date; Pride of 'per¬ 
fection^ ; and I found the date: The perfect Shaikh.^ And A new 
law* gives the date on which these people had their hair, beard, mous¬ 
taches, and eyebrows shaved. 

On the eighth of the month Muharram^ of the year one thousand 
and two (1002) Mirza Rustam bin Sul^n Husain Mirza bin Bahrain 
Mirza bin Ismael (^afawl, who himself held the government of Zamin- 
dawar and its environs, and whose elder brother Mirza Muzaffar Husain 
held the government of Qandahar and the GarmsTr,*’ being angry with 
his brother, came to Court with his children, wife, family and brother- 
german. The Emperor .sent Hakim ‘Ain-u.-mulk and others to 
meec him, and take to him a private pr.v^ilion, and an audience 
tent, carpets and other paraphernalia of che farrdsh khdnah,~ and a 
belt and jewelled dagger. And at foui cosses from Labor he ordered 
the Khan Klulnan, and Zain Khan Kokah, and the other great Amirs 
to go and meet him. After he had done homage tlie Emperor made him 

a present of the sum of a kror of tankahs in small change,® and 

enrolled him among the Amirs of five tliousand, and appointed 
389 Multan as hisjdgir 

At this time, coming four months after the king of poet^ Shaikli 
FaizI,the ocher ambassadors arrived from the rulers of the Dak’hin 

i Father of Faizi and Abu-l-Fazl. 

i 80 ^ 600 + 200 + 31 + 40 + 30 + 20 = 1001. 

^ 8 300 + 10 + 000 + 21 + 40 + 30 = 1001. 

♦ 300 + 200 + 10 + 70 + 400 + 3 + 4 + 10 + 4 = 1001. 

& The first month. 

^ The temperature in Persia, India &c., depends more on elevation and soil, 
tha.1 on latitude. The higher and cooler region^ are called aardsir, the hotter 
gamtair. See Belfoui*’s AH Hazluy p. 100,^. 

T ^^e Bloohmann, p. 53. 

^ li was the custom to keep bags of 1000 dam at hand ready for distribution 
Thomas, Paihan Kings of Dehli, p.'42l, n. 1. 

® See supra^ p. 377. 
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having succeeded in their negotiations; and paid their respects. And 
since Burhan-ul-mulk^ had not sent any acceptable present on the 
twenty-first of Muharram the Emperor appointed the Prince Daniyal 
to thfS service, as wakil to the Khan Khanan, and Ral Singh (whom I 
should rather call Sag),^ and other Amirs with 70,000 specially as¬ 
signed troops. 

The Emperor married the Prince Dani\^al to the daughter of the 
Khan Khanan, and gave a great feast, and received such a quantity 
of presents of gold, and all sorts of precious things, that ho was able 
to equip the army therefrom. And having given the ensigns of 
Royalty and insignia of pomp and dignity to the Prince, he sent him 
off. He himself immediately afterwards went out to the chase; when 
he had reached the banks of the rivei' of Sultanpur, which is twenty- 
five cosses from l^ahor, he changed his mind and ordered the Prince 
to return. In order to take counsel with the Khan Khanan, who had 
got as far as Sirhind, he sent for liim. He made him turn back to go 
and meet the leaders of the army with orders to ahaiidoii th^ enterprise, 
and again dismissed him, and himself returned to Lah5r. 

On Friday the seventeenth of Jamada’s-sanr^ of this year Miyan 
Shaikh ‘Abd-ullah the lawful heir of his reverence Miyan Shaikh 
Da'ud (God sanctify his spirit!) passed to the eternal world, and 
The Pure Spirit of Shaikh Da^u<T gives the date. “ God knows what 
is best, and to Him do we eventually return.” 

Let not the intelligent reader be ignorant of the fact that as 
to that which has been written up to this point the source (*f 
the greater part of it is the Tabaqat-i Akbari Shahl, the date of 
which 1, this erring author, after much thought found to be Nizami. 390 
Having persuaded the said author to allow me, I wrote a part of the 
book myself, and so from tliis point onwards the events of tJie two 
following years will be chronicled in a compendious style. 

On Monday the twenty-eighth of Jamada’s-sanl'^ of the year one 

I King of Alnnadnagar. 

1. C.y Dog. 

3 The fifth month. 

* I cannot make it give more than 992. 

& 60 -h 90lW 1 -h 40 -H 10 = lOOh 

6 The sixth month. 
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thousand and two (1002) the sun passed out from the extremity of 
the sign of Pisces into the commencement of the sign of Aries. And 
this was the beginning of the thirty-ninth year from the Accession. 
These eighteen days were spent, as were those of the years preceding, 
in feasting and jollity of all sorts. New decrees were promulgated. 
Of this number are the following : 

The chief police officer was to take cognizance of the streets and 
houses of the city one by one, and to require of the heads and chief 
persons of every street a bond that he would perform the following 
duties To keep a close watch on every one who came in or out, of 
whatever degree he might be, whether merchant, soldier or otherwise. 
Not to allow troublesome, and disorderly fellows, or thieves to take 
up their abode in the city. That if he saw any one whose expendi¬ 
ture was greater than his receipts, he should follow the matter up, 
and represent to the Emperor through the chief police officer, that all 
this extravagance of his was probably paid for with money, irregularly 
acquired, d'hat he would inform the Chief of Police of all rejoic¬ 
ings and feasts, and mourning, and lamentation which might take 
place, especially marriages, births, feasts^ and such like. That he 
should have continually in his employ in every street, and lane, and 
bazar, and at every ford of the river a person, whom he could trust, 
to keep him informed of everything ^hat went on, whether good or 
bad. And that he would so manage the roads, that no one who had 
lost his way. or who was a fugitive should be able to get out of 
reach, and that no merchant should be able without an order to take 
away a horse, nor to bring in a pack from Hindustan. 

The price, of gold, silver, and precious stuffs was to remain fixed, 
and they were to be bought at the imperial tariff. A fixed profit 
was to accrue to the imperial treasury. 

An inspector and registrar of the effects of those who died or dis¬ 
appeared was to be appointed. So that if any one who died had an 
391 heir, after it had been proved that he did not owe anything to the 
imperial exchequer, and was not a kron (tax-gatherer), or a banker 
receiving deposits, the heir might take possession of it; otherwise it 

* may mean “ bloodshed”; but I Imvo taken it as the Arab. pi. of 

the Persian a table, food. 
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passed into tlie imperial treasury; and until they got a receipt from 
the treasurer, they were not to bury the deceased. 

In order to show respect to the Sun the Emperor ordered, that [the 
coffins] should be placed in the grave-yard on the eastern side of the 
city. If any of the disciples called DarsaniyyaW died, whether male 
or female they were to hang some uncooked grain and a burnt brick 
round the neck of the corpse, and to throw it into the river. Then 
they were to take out the corpse and burn it in a place where no water 
was ; or else after the manner of the inhabitants of Cathay^ to bind it 
to a tree. This order is based on a fundamental rule, which His 
Majesty had defined, but which I have not room to mention here. 

No son or daughter of the common people was to bo married until 
they had gone to the office of the Chief of Police, and been seen by 
his agents, and the correct age of both parties had been investigated. 
In this way a host of profits and perquisites surpassing all computa¬ 
tion, guess, or imagination, found their way into the pockets of those 
in office, especially certain police officers, and efTete Khan-lings.^ and 
other vile oppressors. 

Another rule was this: If a woman was older than her husband 
by twelve years, he should not lie with her. And if a young woman 
were found running about the lanes and bazars of the town, and 
vyhile so doing either did not veil herself, or allowed herself to be¬ 
come unveiled, or if a woman was worthless^and deceitful and quar¬ 
relled with her husband, she was to go to the quarter of the prosti¬ 
tutes, and take up the profession. 

Anotlier Tule was this: A father or a mother might, if forced by 
hunger and extreme misery, sell their child, and afterwards when they 
had the means to pay, might buy it back again from servitude. 

If a Hindu, when a child or otherwise, had been made a Musalman 
against his will, he was to be allowed, if he pleased, to go back to,the 
religion of his fathers. 

1 So called, because they came to feast their eyes on the Emperor ©very morn¬ 
ing at his first public appears.ice called “ Darsan.’* See Blochmann, Aln-i 
Al(harXf p. 167. Dar^ana is Sanskrit for “ sight,** Or. Sep/fOMoi. 

^ Colonel Yule in his edition of Mcwco Polo mentions the cijetom of exposing 
the dead as current in Cathay, (vol. II, pp. 117, 118). 

^ Khanu is a diminutive, from Khan, See VuUer*8 Inst. ling, per a., p. 236 
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No man should be interfered with on account of his religion, and 
any one was to be allowed to go over to any religion he pleased. 

392 If Hindu woman fell in love with a Musalman and entered 
th^ Muslim religion, she should be taken by force from her hus¬ 
band, and restored to her family. 

If any of the infidels chose to build a church, or synagogue, or idol- 
temple, or Pftrsl tower of silence,’' no one was to hinder him. 

All these laws, of which I have given a short account, refer to 
matters of religion, and it is not in the power of the compiler of 
these pages to include them all. But the laws of government and 
finance and households, and the mint, and the army, and the agricul¬ 
turists, and the merchants, and the custom-house, and the chronicle- 
writing, and the krorts, and the dagh-u-mahall, and the fights^ 
between elephants, rmd deer and cheetas, and tigers, and birds, and 
goats and dogs, and boars, and of observing established rules on the 
])art of the dependants of a householder, and of the disposition of 
one’s time in the mattm of eating and drinking and sleeping and wak¬ 
ing, and other actions and functions, how can they possibly bo de¬ 
scribed ! for the intellect is incapable of attaining to it, and to 
recount them all, vvould take a life-time of more than the human 
span ;— 

“ Every "ay Heaven brings forth a new event, 

The like of which Thought cannot fathom : 

It requires an intellect^ brighter than the Sun 
solve the difficultie.s of this age.” 

Some of these may be found in the second volume of the Akhar-namah 
which was composed by the very learned Shaikh .4bu-l-Fazh and 
forms a large book. 

On the day the “ Eminence of the Sun,” the compiler of 
this compendium completed the first volume of the Tdrlkh^i-Alfi, 
which consists of three volumes, of which two are by Mulla Ahmad 
of Thathah, the Heretic, (be on him what may) and the third by 
A^af Khan. And an order had been issued to me to revise and 

1 See Blochmann, p. 2I8. 

2 I propose to read instead of which might, however, bo rendered 

** a method.” 
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collate it, in conjunction with Mulla Mustafa Katib’ of Labor, who 
is a worthy friend of mine, and is become one of the Ahadls. I pre¬ 
sented it, and it obtained the honour of the Emperor’s approval. 

And since the second volume contained much bigotry, the Emperor 
commanded me to revise it also. In the course of one year T siiffi- 
cientl}^ collated it, but on account of my own taint of “ bigotry,” 

I did not interfere with the book, except as regards the order of 3^3 
the years, and 'did not alter the original, but laid the blame on 
my state of health ; and may it not, God grant! be a cause of any 
further injury. My condition with regard to these books was like 
that of one who eats dates together with the stones, and another 
says to him, ‘‘Why don’t you throw away the stones?’’ and he an¬ 
swers, They have apportioned me only just this amount.” ^ 

At this time Shaikh Eaizi, the king of poets, finished the com¬ 
mentary on the Qur’an,^ which is altogether without diacritic points, 
and is of the thickness of seventy-five jnz\ And he found nine lines 
without diacritic points which gave the date of its completion. 

And some sheets he sent into Iraq that it might become generally 
known. And now he is occupied with .imrar-i^sdiit'^ which also 
gives the date of its revision and collation And the learned men of 
the age wrote their imprimatur on it Thus Shaikh Ya‘qub of 
Kashmir wrote an imprimatur in Arabuj; and Miyaa Aman-ullah 
Sirhindi found the verse of the Qur’an:”' There is nothing green 
nor sere, but is noted in the Perspicuous Book; ” ’ and Mir Muham¬ 
mad Haidar Mu'ammal, the whole of Surat al-ikhlciQ^' without the 
''hismillah.'' And the author of these pages found, “One of the 

t See Text, p. 317. 

< He means that he could not afford to reject work for which he was paid. 

Called Sawa\i*id ilham. The rays of inspiration. See Blochmnnn, p. 540. 

O + 40 -1- 200-1- 1 -1- 200 -f 500 -I- I -h 50 -h 10 = 1003. 

^ A1 Qur'an, VI, 59. 

^ [Translation of Editor’s uoce.] Be it known that the sum-total of the 
nanoerical values of letters of the verse “There is nothing green &c.’' is 1099» 
and that of the line “Praise be to God! &c,” is 073, and that of the line 
“O God &c.” is 1031. Thus each of the lines gives a different date. [This 
being the case we leave it to our more patient readers to discover the solution 
of the enigma. Tr.] 

^ A1 Qur’an, chap. CXII. The whole mrah added does give 1002. 
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best of commentaries, is the BismVllah in the name of the Compas¬ 
sionate, and the banner of the Qur’an ” to give the date. And a 
copy of an imprimatur shall soon be given in its proper place (if 
God will). And some of the thirty lines, giving the date of the 
composition, which were written by me from the hunting-ground 
394 at Labor are the following :— 

“Thanks to God who grants desire, he has finished the ^awaii^’ul- 
ilham. 

0 God the unique writer has not erased The Word. 

The l^imits of the secrets of the Word of God, who revealed 
the pearls of the thrones. 

The thrones are lofty, the pearls are sublime.” 

And the remainder are similar. 

In the month (^afar of the year one thousand and two (1002) 
Khwajah Ibrahim Husain Ahadi, who was one of the author’s 
particular friends, departed this life. And Khwajah Ibrahim Hu¬ 
sain* (God ha've mercy on him !) was found to give the date. 

This same year God (He is praised! glorious is His Majesty!, 
granted this scribe grace to write a copy of the Glorious Word) 
When I had written it in clear legible naskh hand-writing, with th(' 
pages and marginal lines perfect in their Avay. I presented it. us 
an ofTering at the luminous shrine of his holiness that Ghaus of 
mankind, orthodox teacher, and asylum, Miyan Shaikh Da’ild Jhani 
Wal^ (God sanctify his tomb!), in the hopes that it having removed 
the infidelity of former books, which is black as the record of the 
deeds of the author, may bo his friend throughout life, and his intei - 
cessor after death: and this would not be too hard for God.”^ 

On the seventeenth of Zi Qa^dah"* of this year Muhammad Qasim 
p Mir J>ahr, and Mir/.a Muhammad Zaman, who was one of the 
Vf Shah Rukh Mirzii, were killed in Kabul. It happened as 
: When Muhammad Zaman Mirza came to Badakhshan. 
after returning from liis pilgrimage, the inhabitants of Badakhshan 

>600 -i-(54-l-t-3-h6-l-l-|-2 + 200 -hI s-5-hl0 + 40s-8+b0 
^ 10 s- BO = 1002. 

^ Jhanni is near L^h5r. He died in 982. IBlochm., p. 539. 

A1 Qur’an, 14, 23. 

’*<rhe eleventh month. 
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were in despair at the oppressions of the Uzbeks. The}^ made him 
Oommander-in-chief, and hoping continually for help from Hindustan, 
they carried on a brave resistance, and continually held their own 
against the enemy. But when their hopes were not realised, and the 
Uzbeks brought 

“ A host more numerous than ants and locusts ’ 
against Muhammad Zaman he resisted and withstood them for 

some years to the best of his power and ability, but in the last throw he 
was worsted, and being no longer able to stand his ground, he made 
for Hindustan in company with some 14,000 or 15,000 horse, and 395 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Kabul But through the insti¬ 
gation of certain persons he conceived some seditious disaffection, 
and repented of his intention. He was taken prisoner by some 
followers of Muhammad Qasim Khan, commandant of Kabul. 
Muhammad Qasim Khan treated him with the greatest respect and 
honour, and presenting ever^^ one of his followers with a horse, and 
a robe of honour, and money for expenses, appointed 150 horsemen to 
accompany him, and wished him to depart for Labor. Meanwhile some 
(.>f the confidential servants of Muhammad Qasim Khan, who were 
Badakhshis and Kabulis, having made friends with the Mirza, broke 
into the house at midday and entered the bed-chamber of Muhammad 
Qasim Khan by force. They put him to the sword, and sent him to 
his last resting-place Muhammad Hashim, son of Muhammad Qasim 
Khan, who had a house outside the citadel of Kabul, got certain 
gunners, and servants of his father to join with him, and besieged 
Mirza Muhammad Zaman. For one night and a da} he kept the fire 
of battle alight, and then slew the Mirza, and sent his head to Court. 

The Emperor appointed Muhammad Qulij' Khan, who for some 
time had been manager-intgeneral,^ to be commandant of Kabul, 
and dismissed him to go to his command. He appointed Shams-ud- 
din Muhammad Khawafl'^ to the office of superintending the affairs 
of State and finance, and made him absolute Diwan, At this time 
the Emperor sent Agaf Khan,* Bakhshi, to Kashmir to look into the 
affairs of the military and civilians of that country. 

^ Qulij properly Quluj^ means in Turkl a sword. Blochm., 366, n, 

^ Jumlat id Mtdk, see Blochm., p. 349, 

^ See p. 290, n. 1. 

* Viz.f Jr' far Beg, see Blochm , 528. 

52 
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In this year God (praise be to Him!), when the successive blows 
of misfortune, and the scourges of vicissitudes were battering me, 
graciously granted me repentance from some follies and transgres¬ 
sions with which I had been afflicted, and opened my eyes to the 
vileness of my actions, and the baseness of my deeds:— 

Ah ! if 1 remain so, ah !” 

396 And by way of good omen Rectitude was found to give 
the date. And the king of Poets (P'aizI) composed this verse ; - 

“ My Shaikh has indeed repented of sinning : 

His date is Excelling in penitence} 

The thought of wine and beloved has left my head. 

The sound of lute and tambourine has left my heart.” 

In the hrst part of the blessed month of Muharram"^ of the year 
one thousand and three (1003) Shaikh Farid Bukhari, who was 
associated with A 9 af Khan in the duties of Bakhsht, received orders 
to repair to the mountain district of the north, and reduce to obedi¬ 
ence the rebellious Rajahs of those districts, and having made a 
settlement of their, holdings, to bring back suitable presents to the 
Emperor. 

In the beginning of the month Qafar* of this year the Emperor 
crossed over the river Rawl, and spent twenty-five days in amuse¬ 
ment and hunting in the neighbourhood, and then returned. 

At this time the king of Poets'* was ordered by the Emperor to 
compose the Panj-ganj, and in the short space of five months, more 
or less, he finished the Nal u Daman (who were a lover and his be¬ 
loved, ohe .story of whom is famous among the people of India,) and 
comprised it in 4,200 verses odd, and presented it to the Emperor as 
a gift together with some ashrajis. It was very much approved by 
the Emperor, and he ordered it to be transcribed and illuminated 

1 I -H 60 + 400 -f 100 1 + 40 + 400 = 1002. 

i 60 + 1 2 -h 100 + 1 30 + 400 -I- 6 -h 2 4- 400 = 1002. 

^ The first month. 

^ The second montli. 

^ Faizi, 
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and read as an example by Naqib Khan (? cf. text, p. 374, 17). The 
•first couplet of the book is the following :— 

‘'0 in the search of Thee from the beginning 
The 'Anqa of sight is soaring high.” 

And verily it is a Masnavt, the like of which for the last 300 years 
since Mir Khnsru no poet has composed. 

At this time Mirza Nizam-ud-din Ahmad^ fell out with Quli] 
Khan, and was continually in opposition to him and gained a great 
ascendancy over the mind of the Emperor, and had entered on 397 
atfairs with great energy and activity. He became the focus of all 
sorts of favours from the Emperor, and the recipient of his per 
feet trust with regard to his ability, good sense, sincerity, honesty 
and perseverance. And this to such an extent, that the Emperor 
appointed Qulij Khan and other courtiers, who had always been 
attendants at Court, to outdying provinces. The Emperor consider¬ 
ing this matter as but the forerunner of his patronage, and the 
beginning of his favour, had ail sorts of bounties laid up for him in 
the treasury of his heart, and wished to bring forward his exalted 
ability, which was capabb of growth, into the arena of notice. Sud¬ 
denly at the very acme of his eminence, and the height of his 
activity, to the disappointment of the hopes of friends and strangers 
a dreadful blow was received from Fate, and at the age of forty-five 
he succumbed to a burning fever^ and left this transitory world tak¬ 
ing nothing with him but a good name. A host of friends and com¬ 
panions, who had been witnesses of the excellence of his qualities, and 
had entertained great hopes of him, and especially the poor author 
(who cherished for him a kind of religious unanimity, and a sincere 
friendship free from all worldly motives), poured tears of regret 
from their eyes, and beat their bosoms with the stone of despair, and 
in the end had no resource left, but patience and endurance, which is 
a characteristic of the pure, and a quality of the pious. I looked 
upon this eveht as the greatest misfortune, and took therefrom a 
perfect warning, so that 1 never afterwards formed a friendship with 
any human being, but regarded the corner of obscurity as best 
suited to me - 


i Author of the Tabaqat-i Akharl, 
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‘^Tho discourse that preaches of th}' departure is mere vauily. 

The death of thv companion is sufficient preacher for thee/’ 

This event took place on the twenty-third of Qafar of this year. 
They carried his bier from the. camp to Labor and buried him in his 
own garden. There was scarcely any one of hign or low degree in 
the city, who did not weep over his bier, and recall his gracious 
898 qualities, and gnaw the back of the hand of regret:— 

Death grants ])erpetiiity to no human being, 

The rigorous King shows no respect of persons 

The decree of Death is common to all earth’s habitants, 

He i^8nes not this decree to me or thee alone.” 

And this ah was (H)mposed to give the date : — 

• Mirza Ni/am-ud*dln Ahmad is departed, 

Brisk and beautiful went he towards the other world. 

His spirit on account of its sublimity 
Became the protege of the Lord Most High. 

A clever man found the year of tlie date, 

.1 pcju'l ivHhoui price has left the 

At this time Sliaikh Kind Bukhari, who had been sent^ to reduce 
the St*ate of the Sawalik mountain district to order, w'as sent for to 
administer the all airs of the office of Bakh^hi. which had been com¬ 
mitted exclusively to him. The Kmperor appointed Qazi Husain 
Qazwini to succeed him [in the Sawalik moiinfain.s| 

At this time A‘/am Khan returned from Makkali, where he had 
suffered much harm at the hands of the Sharlfs, and throwing away 
the blessing which he had derived from the pilgrimage, joined immedi¬ 
ately on his return, the Divine Faith, performing the sijdah, and’ 
following all other rules of discipleship; he cut off his beard, and 
was very forward at social meetings, and in conversation. He learjit 
the rules of the new faith from his reverence ‘Allami,'" and received 
Ghazlpur and Hajipur as jagir :— I 

»20-h6-*-5A 200-»-12-f2+6+l+7 + 4-f50-»-10-fl-f 200 
^ 80 + 400 = 1003. 

^ See p. 396. 

3 Abu-1-Fazl, see p. 201. 
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“ 1 have spent my life at this learning. 

And am still learning the Alphabet; 

I don’t know when I shall become 

So proficient in the letters as to find mv way'in his Diw'an.” 

And the saying about repressing one's whims came true.* 

On the ninth of the montli of RajalV^ of this year the entrance 
of the Sun into Aries took place, and the fortieth year from 399 
ihe Accession began. The custoniaiw' assembly was held in the same 
manner as in former years. Two days before the entrance of the Sun 
into Aries, llie Emperor called to me to come from the window^ in the 
public and private audience-chambers; and said to Sliaikh Abu-1-Fazl, 
“We thouglit that so and so” (meaning tlie writer of these 
pages) • was an unworldly'* individual of Qiifi tendencies, but he 
appeals to be such a bigoted lawyer that no sword can sever the 
jugular vein of his bigotry.” He enquired, “ In what book has the 
author thus written, that your Majesty says this of him ? ” He 
replied Why,'in the Eazm-namah'^ (which is a name for the Mahd- 
hhdmta) “and last night I called Naqlb Klnn to witness of this 
matter.” Shaikh Abu-l-FazI admitted that it was a fault. J was 
obliged to make my appearance, and humbly stated, that I was a 
translator, nothing more, and that whatever the sages of India had 
represented therein. [ had translated without alteration but that if 
I had written it myself, ( should have been to blame, and should 
iiave acted wrongly. The Shaikh supported me, and the Emperor 
was silent. The cause of this contrelernpi was as follows: 1 had 
translated in the Eazm-ndmah a certain story in which it is narrated, 
that one of the teachers of the people of India, when on the point of 
death, said by way of advice to those present : “It is right that a 
man should step out of the limits of ignorance and negligence, and 
should first of all become acquainted with the peerless Creator, and 
should pursue the path of knowledge; and not be satisfied witli 
mere knowledge without practice, |or that yields no fruit, but should 
choose the path of virtue, and m far as in lies withdraw his 

1 The text liere seemn corrupt. 

2 The seventh month. 

i See Blochm. p. 337, n. 2. 

* See ll* in De Sacy, Pendiuimah, p. liv- 
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hand from evil actions, and should know for a certainty that every 
action will be enquired into/^ And on this passage T wrote this 
hemistich :— 

Every action has its reward, 

And every deed its recompense.” 

400 This passage he considered as referring to Munkir and Nakir*, 
the general Resurrection, and the Last Judgment, &c. things 
contrary to his own fixed tenets, who never talked of anything 
but metempsychosis, and so suspected me of theological bias and 
bigotry ;— 

How long reproach me for my weeping eyelashes, 

Let me for once have also the sympathy of thy dark e;)e.” 

liventually I impressed upon all the courtiers the fact, that all the 
people of India speak of the reward and piinislnnent of good and 
bad actions. Their belief is as follows: When a person dies, the 
scribe, who writes the chronicle of the deeds of mankind throughout 
the course of their lives, takes it before the angol, who is the^Seizer of 
Souls, and is called the King of Justice. After he lias examined 
into their good and bad actions, and has seen which has the pre 
ponderance, he says, “This person has his choice.” Then he asks 
him: “ Shall I first for thy good actions take thee to Paradise, that 
thou mayest there enjoy to the full delights in proportion to thy 
good actions, and after that send thee to Hell to expiate Ihv sins ; 
or vict versa?'' When that period comes to an end, then he gives 
orders that the person should return to the Earth, and entering a 
form suitable to his actions should pass a certain period. And so on 
ad infinitum, until the time when he attains absolute release, and is 
freed from coming into and leaving the world. 8o that affair passed 
off well. On the day of Sharaf-U3k‘$ha7ns the Emperor said to Qadr 
Jahan, without any one’s having suggested it to him : “ How would 
it be if I Mere to appoint so and so^ to the guardianship of the 
blessed tomb of his holiness the Khwajah of Ajmlr, which is without 
a guardian?” He answered, “It would be a very good thing.” 

> Tho judges of the dead. 

^ That isy the Author. 
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So for the space of two or three months I did much running about 
in the service of the Court, all the time hoping for a release from this 
confusion. And for a time L wrote some formal petitions, to which 
I got no answer, and so It became necessary that I should take my 401 
departure. And the Inward Monitor said this :— 

'‘If thou put thy hand to anything, 

I will put a chain on thy hand. 

1 will drown thee in a butt of wine. 

If thou mention the name of sobriety.” 

On the night of the last of the blessed month of Ramazan' of this 
year, when ^adr Jahan asked the Emperor, what order should be 
given with respect to my dismissal? he replied: “He has business 
to do here, and every now and then J shall have some service for 
him to perform, produce me some one else.” But the omniscience 
of God (praise be to Him Most High!), and His will (glorious is His 
Majesty!) did not coincide with this intention, and I do not know 
what is best to do in this uncertainty and very gadfly^s condition :— 

“ Thou takest me from thine own door to the door of the rival, 

Then thou sayest, why dost thou go to the door of the rival ? 

I have wandered ^or years in search of thy good face, 

Show thy face, and deliver me from this wandering.” 

Contemporaneously with these events he one day said to Abu-1- 
Fazl in my presence: “ Although the guardianship of Ajmir suits so 
and so very well, yet .since, whenever J give him anything to trans¬ 
late, he always writes what is very pleasing 1o me, 1 do not wish ■ 
that he should be separated from me ” The Shaikh and others con- 
6rmed His Majesty’s opinion of me. That very day an order was 
issued that I should translate and complete the remainder of those 
Hindu lies, part of which had been translated by H;he command of 
Sultan Zain*ul-‘Abidin, king of Kashmir, and named the Bahr uh 
dsniar,^ while the greater part had been left untranslated. I was 
commanded to finish the last volume of that book, which was of the 

' The ninth month. 

2 “The Sea of Tales.” It is probably the Rajataronginl, “The Ocean of 
Kings,” the only piece of History in Sanskrit. The Katha Sarit Sagara couKi 
hardly be meant. 
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thickness of sixty juz\ in the course of five months. At this time 
niso one night he called me into his private bed-chamber to the foot 

402 of the bed, and till the morning as^ked for stories out of each 

chapter, and then saiVI: Since the first volume of the Bahr-ul^ 

asmar, which Sultan Zain-uh'Abidin had translated, is in archaic 
Persian, and difficult to understand, do you translate it afresh into 
ordinary language, and take care of the rough copy of the book, 
which you have translated.” f performed the zamhibos, and heartily 
undertook the commission. [ began to work, and after showing me 

- a great deal of favour he presented me with 10,000 tankahs in small 
change, and a horse. If God (He i.s exalted!) will, I hope to have 
this book well finished in the course of the next two or three months, 
and that it will obtain me leave to go to my native country (which 
is the grave). But He is the right one to give permission, and He 
hath power over the wishes of his servant. 

During this year reports came from Hakim ‘Ain-ul-rnulk, and 
Shahbaz Khan from tiie confines of Hindiah, that they had put to 
death Burhan-ul-mulk on account of his bad conduct, and had set 
up his son, who was twelve years old, as his heir. 

The Emperor sent a farmdn to the prince Sultan Murad, and 
another farmdn to the Khan Khanan ordering them to set out with 
haste, and proceed to the subjugation of the Dak’hin. 

During the first part of the month of Zi-hajjah* of this year Shah 
Beg Khan Kabuli went to Qandahar, and Mirza Muzaffar Husain, 
commandant of Qandahar, came to Court in company with Qara Beg 
M%r-shikdr, and brought valuable jewels with other precious things 
as a present to the Emperor. The Emneror treated him with special 
favour and kindness. 

Shah Beg Khan fought a battle at Zamln Dawar with a great 
army of the Uzbeks, and defeated them. He slew most of their 
leaders, and to those whom the sword spared, he gave dresses of 
honour and released them. Another body of them fled to a fortress, 
and were besieged there. He bombarded the fortress and took it 
by storm. Then he continued his advance and took the Garmsir. 

403 Tne E mperor conferred the province of Chitor on Mlrza 
Rustam, and took away the district of Sambhal from Abu-l- 


' Tho twelfth month. 
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Fazl and gave it as jaglr to Mirza QandahSrI.* And Multan, 
which had become completely desolated by the tyranny of Mlrz& 
Rustam, he converted into Crown property. 

At this time Sa‘id Khan Moghul came from Bangalah to Court, 
and brought an elephant and much money and precious products 
of that country from ‘Tsa Khan the Zarriindar as a present to the 
Emperor. 

Jn this year Shaikh Ya‘qub Kashmiri, who had the takhullu^ of 
Carfi,^ had obtained permission to leave the Court, and return to his 
native country, when he died : ‘‘ Verily we belong to God, and verily 
unto Him do we return :— 

All our friends are gone, and have taken the road to the 
Ka‘bah, 

We with tipsy foot remain at the door of the wine-seller. 

Not a word of the points we proposed has been solved, 

We are left beggars, without this world or the next.'' 

On the night of the twenty-seventh of Zi-ha]jah of this year 
Hakim ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who had gone on an embassy to Rajah ‘All 
Khan, and had returned thence to Hindiah (which had been ap¬ 
pointed as his jaglr), after an illness of five months departed to the 
other world. Extolled be the perfection of God! our acquaintances 
and friends one by one withdraw their heart from our companion¬ 
ship, and lightly hast^ed, and still do hasten, to their everlasting 
home, while we in this sadness and despair drag on an existence in 
folly and forgetfulness of our end :— 

O heart, since thou art aware that death follows existence, 

To what end this desire for length of days ? 

Thou did'st make a pact with Fate,* not Fate with thee, 

Why then this cry, that Fate is treacherous ? " 


1 The MfrzS Muzaffar Huaaia meouvned above. 

2 See Vol. Ill, p. 148 of Tex^ 

» A1 Qur’fin II, ISl. 

♦ Referring to the well-known Qur'fin, yii, 171. 
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On the third of the month of Muhanram of the year one thousand 
404 and four (1004) Hakim Ha^nn GllfinI, who was of a very dervish- 
like character, and kind, and possessed of excellent qualities, departed 
this life:— 

“ Jf a Rose were possible without a Thorn, 

Every moment in this world would be a new delight ; 

We should be happy enough in this old caravansarai of Life, 

If Death wore not always at the door/' 

At this time Shaikh Musa GllanI Qfidiri, son of the Master, 
Shaikh H&raid (God sanctify his tomb!), younger brother of Shaikh 
‘Abd-ul Qadir’ who is a devotee at Uchh, chose to do homage to the 
Emperor, and was raised to the rank of Commander of five hundred. 

During this month Qadr Jahan, the Muftt of the imperial domi¬ 
nions, wHo has been appointed to a commandership of One Thousand, 
joined the Divine Faith, as also his two foolish sons; and having 
taken the of the new religion, he went into the snare like 

a fish, and so got his commandership of One Thousand. He even 
asked His Majesty what he was to do with his beard, when he was told 
to let it be. On the same day Miilla Taqi of Shustar joined, who looks 
upon himself as the learned of the learned, and is just now engaged 
in rendering the Shahnamah into prose in accordance with the Em¬ 
peror's orders, and whenever the word ‘ Sun' occurs he uses such 
phrases as jallal 'azamatuhu and *azza shdnuhu} Among others that 
joined was a Shaikhzadah. one Gosalah Khan by name, of Banaras, 
(but what good can be expected from a zadak !)^ and Mulla Shah 
Muhammad of Shahftbad, and QufI Ahmad musician of the Masnad- 
i-^d of Dihll, who claimed to belong to the progeny of his holiness 
Ghaus-us-saqalaiii (God be favourable to him !):— 

» He had been deprived of this grant, and had returned to Uchh. Blochm.. 

p. 544. 

2 ShoQt was the symbol which the Emperor presented to each novice of his 
Divine Faith {Bloohm.t 166). It also means a fUhrhook. 

< Because MusUnos use such phrases after the name of Gk>d. 

« Literally ** There is no good in 5on, and iadahj* A possible explanation 
of this saying is, that some words expressive of contempt, snoh as haramxadctfi 
bastard., and namss of menial servants, such as pif&fin Ae., end in bSn and reUfoA 
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“ A lion’s cub is like it; 

How art thou like a prophet ? say ! 

They all contormed to the four degrees of the Faith, and received 
appointments as Commanders of from One Hundred to Five Hun¬ 
dred. They gave up their beards in the earnest pursuit of the new 
religion, and became hairless and beardless, and “ Some shavers* 
was found to give the date. These new-religionists behaved like 
Hindus turned MusalmSns, and like one who is dressed in red clothes, 
and in his conceit looks at his relatives, who say to him :— 405 

“ My little man, these rags will be old to morrow 
Bttt the Islam will still remain on your neck.’' 

A^mad “ thA Mttle ^^ifl ” is the same who claimed to be the pupil, or 
rather the perfect successor of Shaikh Ahmad Bikri of Egypt. He 
said, that at the express desire of that religious leader of the age he 
had come to India, and the Shaikh had frequently told him, to assist 
the Sultan of I»dia, should he make a slip, and to lead him back from 
his place of danger. But the opposite was the result;— 

“ A boastful spider said : 1 am so very clever, 

That it .would be only right if to-morrow I were made Weaver 
by appointment to the Houri'\” 

Hast not heard what another spider said to him ? 

Brother, why boast ? . first weave, then boast 1 ” 

The issu^of the. affair of Gosalah Banarasi, who was a catamite of 
'‘a calf in bodily shape, and lowing,^” was as follows; Through the 
4nterventiort of Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl he was brought into proximity to 
the Emperor,'and by deceit and trickery getting iiimsejf made Krorx 
of Bandraa ho managed to leave the Court. He in company with 
Ahmad the little Qufi set his eyes on a certain prostitute, and having 
left a considerable sum of money with her app^'inted a guardian ove 
her, and went away. When the overseers of the prostitutes an 
dancing-girls reoresented this to the Emperor, one night at the Me 

1 40 + 400 + 200 +. 1 4-300 + 3 + 604 - 4 =: 

A1 Qur'Sn vii, 140. Qos^kih is Persian for “ a palf.” 
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Year’s assembly he allowed the matter to transpire, and took away 
the jftglr of Two-Hundred from Ahmad and Mulla Shah 

Muhammad, which they held conjointly in the skirts of the moun¬ 
tains, and recalled Gosalah of Banaias. 

On the tenth of the month of Qafar* of this year the King of 
Poets, Shaikh FaizI, after suffering for a long time from conflicting 
diseases, viz., from the trouble of a difficulty in breathing, and from 
dropsy and swelling of the hands and feet, and from a vomiting of 
blood, which he had borne for six months, passed from this world. 
And since he had, in despite of Musalmftns, associated and been 
mixed up with dogs day and night, they say that at the moment 
406 of death they heard him bark like a dog, And through his 
bigotry in the matter of heresy and denial of the religion of Islam, 
he involuntarily at that moment even in the presence of men of 
learning, lawyers and ascetics, uttered meaningless words and such 
foolish gibberish, and stuff and nonsense, and unbelief in religious 
matters, as he was accustomed to, and in which he had formerly so 
persisted. At length he went to his own place, and a mnzmosynon 
for the date is Woe to the heretic, and Shhah, and natural-philo¬ 
sopher, and the worldly manand another “ The pillar of heresy 
is broken,”'^ And one of his friends invented this mnemosynoii :— 

“ Seest thou what a number of tricks the Heaven plays, 

The bird of my heart out of its cage became a nightingale. 

That bosom, which treasured in itself a whole world, 

Becanie too contracted to draw half a breath.*’ 

At the time A his last agony the Emperor came in the middle of 
the night and took up his head and caressed it. Several times he 
cried out and said: “ 0 Shaikh Jl I have brought Hakim ‘AlP with i*e, 
why do you say nothing ? ” But since he was unconscious no voice 
or sound proceeded from him. When the Emperor had repeatedly 


* The title Sufll ** base'' seems to be given him in contempt instecui of 
Qufi. 

* The second month. 

3 100 + l-^70-f4-»-5-hl-»-30 + 8-».l+4^ 300 -»-20-»-60 + 
400 = 1004. 

* See Blochm. p, 466. 
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questioned him, he cast his turban on the ground.* And after he 
had given some words of sympathy to vShaikh Abu-1-Fa/d the Rm- 
peror went away. Just about this time news was brought that 
FaizI had breathed his last.—‘‘ 0 God make ns firm, make us to 
die and raise us again in the Faith and Islam ! ’ 

A few days after this event HLakirn Humam died on the sixth of 
RabV-ul-awwalj* and on the seventh Kamalai (^adr passed away. 

The riches of both of these were at once [confiscated and] locked up 
in chambers, so that they were too poor to afford themselves a 
shroud 

These are some of the events of various dates, which m the month 
of (^afar (may God conclude it in happiness and success!) of the year 
one thousand and four (1004) of the era of the Hijrah, which 407 
corresponded to the fortieth from the Accession, were written 
down in a concise form by the -^hikaitah pen of this broken-hearted 
one, and without reservation have been strung unceremoniously on 
the string of narration. But, although with respect to details it is 
but as a bubble from the sea of Uman/^ or like a drop from the 
cloqds or the rain, everything that I have written is as far as I am 
conscious deliberately guarded from every trace of error, unless 
(God’s will be done!) in the case of some years a postdating or 
antedating, or inversion or alteration may have crept into the original 
sources, which la not the business of the compiler. And if my span 
of life give me a little assistance, and the divine grace be my com¬ 
panion, and my brain have leisure from other occupations (if the 
glorious God will) I will write also a compendium of the events of 
the years to come. And if not, any one, who is an inhabitant of 
India, can after us compose a rough epitome, for such has always 
been^the l..aw of God :— 

“ My object has been to give good advice, I have spoken, 

I commit it to God, and go my way.” 

* In extreme griet or vexation, cf. p. o3; anfl Maanjkwi, ‘‘ Mereliant und 
Parrot,” 

2 The third month. 

The sea between India'nnd Africa, 


[fims J 
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NOTES. 

Page 10, IL 12-14. Tlieee anea should bo, 

“ la life's one lesson to the wise ; 

That man an arrant fool doth live 
Who leaves his money when he dies.” 

F. 14, 11, 5, 6. These lines should be— 

” Of earth or man there was no trace upon the bo.ird of life, 

When in love’s school my soul from thee first learned its passion's art.” 

P. 24, note 3. Instead of “Probably the DivSa-i-Ha/iz, for” read “ Our author 
means the Divan-irHafiz. Ouseley in his Lives of the Persian Poets says 
that the terms lisdni-ghaU), and Uirfurndn-nl-asrar vvere first applied to 
H&fiz by J&mi.” 

P. 37. For note^ substitute, “ the phrase dar wadi i means ‘in the subject 
of,* see text, p. 185, 1. 3, infra, p. 187,1. 4 and 14, p. 305, I. 10.” 

P. 45. Add to notet << the passage may refer to the zikrA arrah^ a mode of 
saying h^aqq without moving the tongue, see VuUers, i 054 a.” 

P. 53. Add to note^—“ Compare infra, p. 294, note ” 

P. 73. U. 1—5. This passage should run : 

“In this year the Sliaikh-uMslam, Fathpurl Chishti,—who in the year 
971 had returned from Makkah and MadTnab, and for the date of 
whose return the author of this history had discovered two mnemosyna 
and included them in an Arabic letter which he wrote and sent him 
from BadSOIn, which will be given in its proper place if Qod, Ho is 
exalted, will,— laid.” 

105, 1. 29. See supra, p. 67. 

P. 118, 1. 22. This line may mean : 

“Who brought new.s to Sonow ? Who gave warning for Misfortune to 
come ? ’* 

P 125,11. 14—16. Rather, 

•* The coming of a son would add to the a<lorninent of a king, if 
The incomparable Lulu would add to the adornment of the royal Pearl 
t. e., each is in itself incapable of receiving an addition of splendour. 

P. 126,1. 6. “ Onslaught,”—reading for • 

P. 129, 1. 3. In the text here (p. 125, 1. 7) should probably bn read^fjJ^. 

P. 138,1. 11. Our author should have written Mahmiid for Muhammad as he 
has done below. 

P. 150, 1. 17. There is something wrong in the text here. 
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P. 167, II. 8—17. This passage should run thus: “ the next day they came to 
the abode of Shaikh Fath-ullah Tarin, who was one of the renowned deputies 
of Shaikh-uMslam Fathpuri, and sat in council and considered it advisable 
that all of us together with Tolak Khan Quehin and Beg Nurln Khan 
and Rahman Quii Khan and Kfikar ‘Ali Khnn and the other Amirs of the 
;5grir of the neighbourhood of Dihll (who were come to repulse the Mirz^ 
and were waiting for us in the pargana of Ahar on the bank of the river 
Granges) should carry out whatever plans they miglit fix upon, as soon as 
a junction should have been effected.” 

P. 162. Add to note.^ This is a Turk! word and means a servant but not a 
royal one.” 

P. 169,1. 17. Add after “to rest.” “On the ninth day they marched from 
thence without stopping to within ^ cosses of AhmadabSd.” 

P. 170, 1. 26. On wadi see note supra on p. 37. 

P. 174, 1. 26. Wobably for “ the Emperor” we should read ‘ the Saint.” 

P. 178, last 1. Add note, “ perhaps may mean disputations.” 

P. 181, I. 14. Rather “ who relishes this fresh new wine ? ” reading 

P. 182, last 1. Add in note after Oajpaii^ 

** See Blochmann, Transl. Aln-i Akb.^ pp. 399, 400.” 

P. 186, II. 1—3. These lines should run, 

»“ He swam over the river Panpan on horseback, and hastening on by 
forced marches, arrived at Darvapur on the bank of the Gapges, dis¬ 
tant 26 cosses from Patna. .About 400 elephants fell into his hands.” 

P. 189, 1. 28. This line should rather run, 

“Gog, as they say, is where thy army is.” 

P. 192, 1. 9 after “ measured ” add as a parenthesis the following omitted 
couplet: 

“ In the eye of the experience of the jesting man 

A two headed snake is better than the surveyor’s measuring-line.’ 

P. 196, 1. 7. This son’s name is gU/pn in the text as Habnrl, but Blochmann, 
p. 370, gives it as Jabari. 

P. 216, 1. 1. “ In the hot air” should perhaps .rather be “in his intense 

fervour.” 

-11. 9 — 12. This passage should rather run : 

‘ In this year a learned BrShman, Shaikh BhSwan, who had come from the 
Pak’hin and nolens ix)lens turned MusalmSn, came to visit his Majesty 
and was admitted to great intimacy; and his Majesty gave him the 
order to translate the Atharva Veda, which is one of the foiff well- 
known sacred books of the Hindus Several of the religious precepts 
of this book resemble the laws of TsUm. I was appointed to render it 
from Hind! into Persian. 
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P. 217, 1, 12. Wall Ni'mat Begum was Mirz& SulaimSn’s wife, see aup. 
p. 61, 1. 9. 

P. 230, 11. 18—21. These lines come from Hft6z, see lithogr. ed. wi^h comm, 
p. 136. 

P. 234, 11. 9, 10. These lines €ure prose; the whole passage should run,— 
“The Emperor replied, “If Ood (He is exalted) will, thou shalt return the 
bearer of news of victory,” and he repeated the Ffttihah with all ear¬ 
nestness and devotion.” [Partly incorporated in the reprint.] 

P. 246, 1. 27. This may mean “ to spare his life would be to incur the risk of 
future revolts,” 

P. 268, 1. 30. Instead of Multan, the Tabaq&t-i Akbari calls it Mulathftn, 
see Elliot, v. 406. 

P. 268, 1. 13. Can mean *<• certain men who had been brought over to 

his views?” 

P. 276, 1. 19. BTj&garh should be BijSnagar if the Persian text is correct, but 
it no doubt refers to Bijapur. 

P. 284,/.!. Instead of “and to God” it should rather run, “and God has 
mode the same encroachments on his empire.” 

P. 293, 1. 1. This is a hard passage, and its meaning is very doubtful. 

P. 298, 1. 6. Patnah should be Pannah^ see Bloohm. p. 426, note. 

P. 308, 1. 18. We should read for and translate it “ with my 

opponent I will enter into it,” instead of “in the presence of hiS Majesty 
we will pass through it.” 

P. 312,1, 8. This passage should probably be translated, “would proudly rush 
forward to carry on the game.” 

P. 316. Dele note* see note aupra on p. 37; and read in 11. 1, 2, *• who were 
become a very proverb in all departments of pleasantry aijd in the realm of 

poetry, used to take dogs to their table and eat with them,” 

/ 

P. 320, 1. 4. For K/io6wa/r^read KhatUah Bahadur, see Blochmann, p. 366, note. 

P.326,1 12. For “discovering treasures” we should probably read “moving 
heavy weights,” cf. p. 331, 1. 19. 

P. 327, 1. 9. Perhaps we should read for as Butriyah is the 

name of a Muhammadan sect. “He became orthodox,” of course means 
saroastioally “ according to their views.” 

P. 330, 11. 10—13. Blochmann (p. 106) translates this, “ the Emperor took 
exception to my translation and called me a Haramkhttr and a tumip-eaUr 
as if that was my share of the book ” But the truth is that it refers to a 
Persian proverb in lioebuck, p. 192, and should run “What objections'did 
I not have to hear, and I learned the full force of the proverb,—am I to sai 
forbidden food and be content with turnips after all ? ” 

54 
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, . 24—27. This passage more probably means, “If the Hindus take 
this ill and will not prevent it, the wife of some Hindi! who has died shall 
take her as a daughter and shall adopt her in that interview.** 

1*. 268, 11. 23, 24. This should bo “to quadruple the number,” (cf. p. 167, 
1. 19.) See Defr^raery, Mirchond, Saman. p. 10, 1. 17. 

P. 373, 1. 24. This should be “to Atak BanSras, which is also cal'ed Atak 
Katak ; ’* Bloohmann, p. 374, noie, says that Atak was so named because 
it rhymes with Katak. 

P.378,1. 13. The translation rests on a conjectural reading for 

P. 385, 11. 15, 16, for Au read Juu and translate, 

Tatah which was drunk through the passing of the cup, 

Behold now it is desolate and with its cup broken ! ” 

1* 389, 1. 20, for the Khirad-afza, see, supra, p. 186. 

P. 399. 1. 29—32, Read this passetge as follows: “ and Muzaffar sat down during 
the journey on the plea of a call of nature, and with a razor which ho always 
carried about with him together with his implements, cut his throat and 
died.” 

P.411, 1. 1. The phrase JLLc is obscure, cf. p. 374, I. 17 {text), could 
the line mean “ he ordered Naqib Khan (tlie translator) to take it aa a 
mode ” ? 
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Aaron of Scripture, 348 n 8. 
^AbbftaiJes, the, 307. 

Abbott, 270 n I. 

AbdUl, the Forty holy men who 

should always be on earth, 318 n 3. 

AbdSl, the Seven—, spirit# which 
hover round the world, 2(X) n I, 374 
n 3. 

‘Abdulawwal, —a lieretical 

writer, 254. 

‘Abdul‘a,zTz of Dihli, —a Mu- 

liammadan saint end religious 
teacher, 109, 294,‘,38(5. 

‘Abdul HAdT, infant son of al-Bada- 
onT, 269. 

‘Abdu-l-Hay Wiawwas, son of Q5zT 
Qadru-d-din Sambhali, 291. 

‘Abdu-l-Hayy, Mir,—a learned man 
in the Court of Akbar, 64. 

‘ Abdu-l-JabbSr HamadanT, QazI,— 
a religious teacher, 266 and ii 1. 
f Abd-ullah BakhshT, Mir,—an olhcer 
of Akbar's Court, 20. 

‘Abd-ullah Klian Cliogan Begi, 8ay- 
yid. See under ‘Abd-uILSh Kh^n, 
Joknn Begi. 

‘Abd-ullah Chougan BegT, Say- 

yid. See under ‘Abd-ullfth 
Jokan Begi. 

‘Abd-iilJfth I^an Jokan Begi, Say- 


yid,—Governor of BiySnah anil 
BajQnah, 183, 197, 198, 243, 244, 
245, 249. 260, 251, 380, 381. 

‘Abd-ull5h l^iSn, the Uzbek,—Gover¬ 
nor of Kfilpi, 6, 44, 48, 66, 67, 68, 
75. Se ' the next. 

‘Abd-ullfth I^iftn Uzbek, son of Si- 
kandar IQiftn,—chief of the Uzbeks 
in Transoxiana, 278, 302, 350, S67, 
362, 363, 3C5, 366, 375, 383, 391, See 
the above. 

‘Abd-ullfth, IQjwajah, grand.son of 
Kliwfijah Ahrar,—one of the gen¬ 
erals of Akbar, 197, 236. 

•Abd-ullah Makhdiim-ul-Mulk. MulU. 
—of Sultfinpur, 85. See also under 
Makbdurn-ul-Mulk. 

* Abd-ullfth Marwarid of Hirftt, IQiwa- 
Jah,’—the WazTr, 48. 

‘Abd-ullSh, son of Murftd Beg,—an 
officer of the army, 103. 

‘Abd-ullftJj Niya/.T, tho Sarhindl, 
^laikii, 204. 

‘Abd-ullah SultftnpurT, Mullft, —tho 
MakJjdumu l-Mulk, 13, 39, 154, 205. 
See also under iMakhdurnu l-Mulk. 

‘Abd-ul-Latif, son of the autlior *Abd- 
ul-Qftdir al Barlaoni, 130. 

‘Abd-ul-Latlf, Mir,—on© of tho Sayff 
Sayyids of t^azwTn, 24, 32, 85, 235 
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^Abd-ul Majid HarawT, ^wdjah,—the 
A^af Governor of DihlT, 38, 

62. See al^o under Agaf IQian. 
'Abdu-l-Malik ^i5n,—a relative of 
MTr Muhammad Atkah, the l^an 
Kalan. 53. 

* Abdu-l-Matlab Kh&n, son of ^ah 

Budagh Khan, 46, 80, 82, 83, 96, 
161, 249, 368 and n 3. 

*Abdu-l-Mutlab KJian. See the above. 
^ Abdul NabT. Se3 under ‘Abdu-n- 
Nabi. 

^Abdu-l-Qadir GilanT QSdirT, ^aikh, 
—a devotee of Uchh, 418. 

' Abdu-l-Qadir JTlanI, ^laikh Muhi-ud- 
din,—the celebrated Imam and 
^ailsii, 200. 

* Abdu-l-Qadir Tabri/J. Moul&na,— 

Akbar’s tutor, 332. 

"Abdu-l Qudus of Gang5h, ^ailib.— 
one of the greatest ^aikhs of Hind, 
70. 

‘Abdu-l-VVa^i*husband of a 
daughter-in-law of Shaikti Badah, 
Lord of Agra, 69, 60. 

*Abdu-n-NabT, ^laikli, grandson of 
^aikb ‘ Abdu-l-Qudfls of Gang5h, 
—the ^aikiiud-Islfim and chief Qawir 
of Hind, 70, 85 and n 6, 102 n 1, 
123, 128, 176, 201, 206, 210, 211, 
213, 233, 234, 243, 244, 258, 261, 
262, 276, 278, 281, 2S2, 283, 284, 
621. 

*Abdu-r-Ralum of Lak’hnou, ^aikh, 
369, 364 and n 4, 387, 396. 
^Abdu-r-Rahim, MirzS, 34. Same as 
MIrzS l^Sn, son of Bairam Kh&u, 
the KhSin KhSnSn. 

* Abdu-r-RahmSn Beg. See uhder 

‘Abdu-r-Rahman, son of Mu^ayyad 

BSg. 

'Abdu-r-Rahmftn Beg, son of Ja|ilu- 
d-dln BSg,—a military commander, 
249. 


‘Abdu-r-Rahman JSmi, MaiilSnS, 207. 
See also under JSmI. 

‘Abdu-r-Rahm5n, son of Mu'ayyad 
Beg—a military commander, 15, 
16, 17, 249. 

‘Abdu-r-Rahmftn, son of Sultftn Sikan- 
dar, the Afghan, 11. 

‘Abdu-r-Rasul, Sayyid,—head-man of 
‘Abdu-n-NabT the ^aikhii-l-Tslftm, 
208, 233 

‘ Abdu-sh-^ahid, Khwajah, grand¬ 
son of TOiwajah Ahrar,—one of the 
saints of Hind, 166, 174, 187. 

‘ Abdii-sh-^uknr GuldSr, Mulla,— 
Qaz! of Jounpur, 285. 

‘Abdu-8-Sami‘ of MiyftnkSl of Xraas- 
oxiana,—the Qazi l-QuzSt of Hind, 
324. 

Aboth (Mishna), 287 n 2, 400 n 1. 

Abu ‘Abd ullah Muhammad Sharafu- 
d-dtn,—author of Qaprdah-i-bor- 
dah, 39? n 1 

Abu Bakr,—the first.of the rour early 
I^allfahs, 36 n 2. 

Abu Hanifah an-Na‘mRn ibn 'rLabit, 
ImRm, 212 and n 2. 

Abu IshSq Ibn Adham. See under 
Ibn Adham. 

Abu Ishaq, Mir, son of MTr Sayyid 
Rafi‘ud-din Muhaddis, 289. 

Abu IshRq, Sayyid,—a /5<7Jr-holder of 
Bengal, 333. 

Abu Lahab,—the infidel uncle of the 
Arabian Prophet Mul^mmad, 23 
and n 6, 281. 

Abu-l-Fath Beg, son of FazR’il Beg, 
the lieutenant of MRh Jujak 
Begum, 64, 65. 

Abu-1 Fath of GflRn, Hakim,—^eidr 
ot the metropolis of Hind, 214, 
271, 276, 286, 289, 290, 294, 304, 
313, 326, 326, 328, 369, 361, 362, 
364, 365, 376, 379, 382. 

Abu-l-Fath JalRlu-d-dTn Muhammad 
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Akbar PSde^Sh GhSzT, 279. See 
under Akbar. 

Abu-l-Fath, ^aikb, son of ^ail^ 
Badah,—one of the nobles of the 
Court of Akbar, 102. 

Abu-l-FazI ‘ AllftmT, ^aikh, son of 
^laildi Mubarak of Nftgor,—Wazir 
Akbar and author of the Xin-i- 
AkbarT, 25 n 2, 38 n 5, 46 n 1, 49 
n 4. 57 n 4. 94 n 6, 176, 200, 201, 
202, 205, 207, and n 3. 209, 212, 214, 
267, 268, 269, 270, 271 n I, 273 n 4, 
280, 283, 286, 299, 305, 309, 314 
n 4, 316, 326. 328, 331, 333. 334, 
349 n 5, 377. 384, 389, 396, 400, 
402 n 1, 406. 413, 415, 416, 419, 421. 
See also under'^AllSmi ^laikh Abu- 
1-Fazl. 

Abu-1-Fazl Naqshbandi, KhwSjah,— 
an attendant of MfrzS Muhammad 
Hakim, 302. 

Abu-1-Fazl, Sayyid, son of Mir Say- 
yid Muhammad Mlr*adal, —gover¬ 
nor of Bhakkar, 252. 

Abud-Ohais Bokhari See the next. 

Abu-l-(JJiays BokbSrT of Dihli, Mir, 
—a Saint and a soldier, 14. 252, 
313, 358, 359, 374 

Ahu-l-Jahl ^—a nickname given to 
Abu-1-Fazl ‘AIlamT, 360. 

Abu*l-Ma‘air. See under ^ah Abul-1- 
Ma‘5l7. 


Abu-1-Q5sim Tabriz!,—brother * of 

MaulSna *Abdud-Qftdir, Akbar*s 
tutor,—DiwSn of Bengal, 332. 

Abul-QSsim, Tamkiri, * MirzR,-“an 
officer of the Army, 19^. 

Abu Muslim,—hero -of a story of 
adventures, 329. 

Abu Na^r of FarSh,—author of the 
Ni^Sbu-^-gibyfin, 316 n 1. 

Abu Sa‘id Moghul, SultSn,—of the 
House of HulakO, 31, 60. 

Abu Sa‘rd, Mulls, nephew of Mfyfin 
Panipfiti,—an author, 286. 

Abu TurSb. See under ^5h Abu 
TurSb. 

Abyssinia, 352 

Abyssiniana, the, 168. 170, 171. 

A<jaf j^Sn,—title of KhwSjah ‘Abdu- 
1-MajTd of HarSt, the Governor of 
Dihli, 38, 62, 65, 66, 76, 77, 78, 86, 
87, 89 and n 2, 94 and n 4, 97, 98, 
105, 107, 169. 

A^af lOifin Mir Bal^^i SSni,—title 
of Mirza QhiySsu-d-din ‘Ali Qaz- 
wini,—Diwan of GujrSt, 173, 205, 
233, 236, 237. 238, 241, 246, 247, 
249, 261, 252, 270, 296, 322, 351. 

A^af Khan SSUs,—title of MIrzB Ja'far 
or Ja‘far Beg, nephew of MirzS 
GhiySsu-d-din ‘ Ali Qazwini, 322, 
328, 329, 393, 401,406, 409 and n 4, 
410. 


Abii-l-Ma‘Sir, QSzi, the son-in Jaw rf 
the Prince of BukharS,— a learned 
doctor, 45 

Abu 1-MuzafIar, iviir, son of Ashraf 
^iSn,—a holder of Bengal, 333. 

Abii-l-QSsim,—the twelfth of the 
twelve Imams of the ^u'ahs, 36 n 2. 

^ Abud-QBsim, Mir, Sayyid, son of Mir 
Sayyid Qafili, of Bhakkar, 252. 

Abu-l-Qasim Mirza, son of KamrSn 
MirzS, son of Bfibar the Emperor 
of Hindustan, 5. 


‘Adali, Muhammad ^ah SQr ‘Adil,— 
the nominal Emperor of India at 
the time of Humayun's invasion, 
5 and n 8, 6, 10 26 and nn 1 and 2, 
26, 28, 44, 62, 65, 159. 

Adam of Scripture, 184, 329, 347, 397. 

Adeun G’hakkar.—SultSn of the 
G’hakkars, 3, 13 and n 3, 62 and 
n3. 


Adampur, 192. 

Aden, 217. 

Adham ^Sn, son of MShum Ankah, 
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the nurse of Akoar, — one of the 
AmirB of the Empire, 29, 42, 43, 

46, 49 and n 4. 60. 61, 69, 64, 101, 

361. 

Adham, Mir,— colleague of R*i Patr 
Die, DlwSn of Bengal, 276. 

Adhan of JounpQr, ^aikh—Saint 
and rehgious teacher, 273 , 309. 

Adheni, more correctly Adham. See 
under Ibn Adham. 

‘Adil I£hSn.—ruler of the Dak'hin, 
and reigning prince of BijffpOr, 267 
and n 2, 276. 326, 390. 

‘Adil Muhammad,l^ln, aon of ^Ih 
Muhammad K^an QandahSrI, 108. 

*Adil ^ah,—title of ^«li Wall Beg 
Atkah, 66. 

Afghan Tarbani, or Tarbati, 167 n 1. 

See under ^aikh Fath-uUSh Tarin. 
Afgkine, the, 8, 12, 17, 18, 23, 37, 

77, 80, 89, 105, 139, 144, 145, 167, 
168, 170, 181, 183, 184, 196, 196, 

197, 198, 199, 217^ 232 , 235 , 246, 

274 , 342 , 360 , 361, 362 , 364 , 366, 

368, 396, 401. 

AfrSeiySb,—an ancient King of TQr&n, 

47 and n 4, 137. 

AfrleiySb, son of MTrzl Muhammad 
Hakim, son of Humlyun the eim 
peror of HindustSn, 359. 

Africa, 227 n 3, 421 n 3. 

AfridOn, or Karldun, —an ancient 
King of Irin, 199. 

AghE l^iRn,- the treasurer of Akbar, 
218. 

Aghnagh, signiScation of the word, 
16. 

Af-Mahall,—name of a place between 
the Ganges and the mountains. 

'W. 

Agra, 4 , 6, 16, 19, 20. 26, 26, 28 , 29 
n 6, 31,39, 44 and n 3, 46 , 51, 
M, 53, 66, 67, 69 and n I, 66 and i 
A 6. 61 , 62 . 69, 74, 64 . 86, 88., 89, 1 


92. 

94, 96, 102, 

103, 

104, 

108, 

111. 

114, 

118, 

119, 

122, 

124, 

127, 

139, 

150, 

153, 

166, 

172, 

173, 

176, 

176, 

178, 

182, 

186, 

187, 

196, 

204, 

213, 

216, 

218 

and 

n 3, 

224, 

226, 

230, 

244. 

285, 

293, 

310, 

324, 

344, 


391. 

Ahadia, the, [Monotheists]. followers 
of the religion-of Akbar, 336, 407. 
Ahadia, the,—one of the claaaes into 
which Akbar divided his army, 194. 
303, 353, 362, 367, 369. 

Ahldif, or tho Traditions of the Pro¬ 
phet, 207 and n 1, 262. 

Ahfir,—a parganna on tho' bank of 
the Ganges, 167, 168, 424. 
Ahl-i-Jama*att the,—signiBoaticn of 
the term, 267. 

Ahl-i-KiiShf the,— signilication of the 
term, 265 and n 1. 

Ahmad, little, 261. 

Alimad, another name of the Arabian 
Propliet Muhammad, 36 n 4, 324. 
Ahmad B5g,- u relative of I][uaain 
QuU l^Sn, 56 and n 2, 58 and n 4. 
Ahmad.Bikri of Egypt, ^aikli—a 
religious leader, 419. 

Ahmad, the Qufi,—rauaiciaii of the 
Masnad-i-Q^d of Dihli, 418, 419. 
See also under Al^mad Su6i. 

Ahmad lOiftn Barha, Sayy id,-gover¬ 
nor of the fortress of Patan, 144, 
151. 152, 233, 236, 237 n 4, 240. 
Ahmad-i-RazawI, Mir,—father of 
Yusuf ]^6n MasJjhadt, governor of 
Kashmir, 96 n 1. 

Ahmad, Sayyid,— editor of the text of 
the Tuzuk-i-JahRngtri, 398 n 3. 
Ahmad, ^aiWi, -one of the chief 
men of Labor, 387. 

Ahmad, the ^u‘ah, Mull6, 376. See 
under Al)mad of Tat’hah. 

Ahmad iSw/li,—a title of contempt 
given to Aliroad tho ^ 
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Ahmad of Tat’hah, Mulla,—a bigoted 
^I‘ah, 327. 328, 352, 376, 406. 

Ahmadabad, capiUl of Guirat, 110, 
144, 145, 146 and n 1, 160, 151, 162 
and n4, 163, 167. 168, 169, 17.3. 174, 
188 , 249, 256, 321, 337, 338 and n 1. 
339, 340, 342, 344, 355. 366, 370, 
371. 372, 373, 386. 424. 

Ahmadnagar, 145, 147, 152 n 4, 167, 
334 n 1. 364. 372, 390, 403 n 1. 

Alnrftr, Kliwftjah,—a. Muhammadan 
Saint, 67, 166, 174, 235, 27/J. 366. 

AbrlmSn,—the Evil One of th© Parsia, 
334 n 4, 366 and n 1. 

Aimah’darSn, the, 207 n 4. See under 
the Aimahs. 

Aimahdara, the, 354, 394. See under 
the Aimaha. 

Aimahs, the, or holders of grant-lands, 
207 and n 4, 208. 

Ain-i-Akbari, the,—of Abu 1-Fazl 

‘AllSmi, 2 n 3, 7 n 6, 22 n 4, 24 nn 2 
and 3, 64 n 1, 63 n 4. 65 n 3, 79 n I, 
85 n 3, 176 n 3, 219 n 2, 233 n 3, 247 
n 2, 280 n 2, 316 n 1, 405 n 1.424. 

*Ain ul-mulk ^IrSzi,—an 
oflScer of the Imperial Court, 176, 
224, 267, 286, 322, 370, 377. 397, 
402, 416, 417. 

‘Aishah, favourite wife of the Ara¬ 
bian Prophet Muhammad, 318 n 2, 
349 n 4. 

Ajmir, 46, 67 and n 2, 108, 127, 129, 
137, 143, 163, 162, 168. 173, 174, 
176, 176, 188, 200, 203 n 2, 215, 
232, 233, 236. 246. 246 and n 2, 268, 
262, 276, 280, 281^ 283, 291, 297, 309, 
320, 414, 416. 

Ajodban,—generally known as Patna, 
which also see,. 137, 265. 

Akbar, 1, 2 cmd n 4, 6 and n 1, 9, 11 
and n 1, 12, 24 n 3, 49 n 4, 64 n 2^ 
61 n3, 70 n 4, 79 n 2, 88n2, 94n2, 
96 n 1, 100 n 3, 108 and n 2, 125, 


127, 136, 149, 166, 176 n 1, 180, 201 
n 3, 202 n 1, 217 n3, 218 n I, 227 
n I, 241 n 2, 266 n 2, 281, 314, 371 
n 4, 382, 394 n 4. 

Akbamamah, the,—of ^aikh Abu-1 
Fazl ‘Allarai, 12 n 6, 32 n 3, 34 n 5. 
52 n 6, 67 n 2. 58 n 1. 68, 78 n 2, 301 
n 3. 388. 398, 408. 

Akhtah-begl,—the officer in charge 
of the geldings, 54 and n 1. 

Alihabad, 100 and n 3, 103. See also 
under Illahabad. 

AlahabAs. See the above. 

*Alam-ut-hada [‘Alam-ul-HudS ?] of 
Baghd^,—author of the Nahju-l- 
balnghat, 64. 

^AlS-ud-daulab QazwjnT, Mir,—author 
of a Biography of the Poets, I US 
and n 2. 

*Alfi-ud-dTn Khilji, Sultsn, 193. 

* Alfi ud-d?n Lftri, Maulana, 53. 

Alexander the Great, 137, 178 n 2, 
189, 382. 

.Alfi, 327. See also under the Tftrlkh- 
i-Alfi. 

Alhadl. See under Hadi. 

‘Air, son of Abi Talib,—the first of the 
twelve IraSms of the ^I'ahs, 11 n 4, 
36 n 2, 102 ;* 2, 172, 265, 274, 296, 
374 n 2. 

‘Alt ‘Alam ^ahi, Mirza,—nn army 
officer, 197. 

‘All Baghdadi, Qifei, grandson of Mir 
QSzi Husain MaibazT,—DiwSn of 
Kashmir, 261, 282. 283> 296, 394 
and n 4, 395. 

‘All Beg SildOz,—Governor of the for¬ 
tress of Chitor, 26. See also under 
Mihr ‘All Beg Silduz. 

‘All of QilSn, HakTm,—a relative of 
Hakim-ul-mulk of GTlin. 273, 276, 
328, 381, 420. 

‘AB Hasin, Balfour's translation of, 
35 n 3, 402 n 6. 
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‘All Governor of KashmTr, 276. 

See th^ next. 

‘All l^Sn, Mlrzidah, 365, 380. See 
the above. 

‘Air RSjah,—Governor of A«r 

and BurhSnpur, 251, 257, 260, 274, 
354, 372, 373, 390,*417. 

‘AIT, Mihr. See under Mihr ‘All. 

‘AIT Muhammad Asp,—one of the 
Emperor's Courtierg, 55, 303. 

‘AIT MurSd Uzbek,—an army officer, 
236, 247. 251. 

‘AIT MiTsft Riz5,—the eighth of the 
twelve ImSma of the ^u‘ahs, 36 n 
2, 80 n 3. See also under Riz&. 

‘AIT Q5zi, 233 n 3. See algo under 
QffzT *A1T Mir Bal^^f. 

‘AIT QulT W)an,—commandant of the 
town of HarT or HirSt, 375. See 
the next. , 

‘AIT QulT ^5n Uzbek, the Klifin Zsr 
raSn, son of Haidar Sult^ Uzbek- 
i.ShaibSni, 4, 5, 12 n 3, 44 n 4, 76 
n 2, 84 n 1, 95 n 2, 101. See the 
above. 

‘AIT RSI,—ruler of Little Tibet, S88. 

AlTm of KSbul, MullS,—author of the 
FawStih-iil-wilSyat, 348. 

AllShSbSs. See under AlShSbSd. 

‘AllSml ^ai^ Abu-l-Fazl, 397, 398, 
412 and n 3. See also under Abu-l* 
Fazl AllSmf. 

Almuzill. See under Muzill. 

Alqfthirah. See under QShirah. 

A flamsS'corps,—explanation of the 
4berm, 197 and n 2. 

Alwar,—a town about sixty cosaoe 
S.S. W. of DihU, 6aiid f% 6, 9,40, 108; 

‘ Amftd-ul-mulk f‘lmld-ul-i^lk ?], ma¬ 
ternal grandfather of AmTr IGiasrC 
the poet, ^ n 4. 

AmSn-ullili SarhindT, Miyin,—one of 

« the learned of Akhar's time, 407. 

Amber or Jaipur, —one el the three 


frreat RSjput States, 45 and n 8, 
242 and n 2. 

Ambir,—a town in the district of 
Multan, 2.58. 

Ambit’hT,—a town in the confines of 
Lak'hnou, 167 n I. 

AmTn DiwBna. See under Muham¬ 
mad AmTn DTwSnah. 

AmTn KhSn GhorT,—Governor of 
Junffgarh or ChunSgarh, 152, 365, 
370, .371.384, 392. 

AmTnS, I^wffjah. See under Khwajah 
AmTnS. 

AmTn-ud-dTn, formerly called Muham¬ 
mad AmTn, —one of the confiden¬ 
tial servants of the Court, 390. 

AmTn-ud-dTn Mahmud of Harat, 
Khwajah, known as ]^w5jah AmT¬ 
nS. 20 n 3, 232. See also under 
IGiwajah AmTnS. 

AmTr Khftn GhorT, 162, an error for 
AmTn l^Bn GhorT, which see. 

Am%r-tU'umar^y —title of RSjah Bhag- 
wBn Das, 383. 

Amm Kulsiin, 328,—an error for 
Umm Kulsum, which see. 

Amrar-i-sSm, the, — by ^ail^ FaizT, 
the poet, 407. 

Amrohah, —in the neighbourhood of 
Lakh'nou, 166, 168 , 284 . 304 , 346, 
355, 368 See the next. 

Amruhah, 224. See the above. 

Amul,—a town on the JThfin [OxnsJ, 
252, 295 n 1. 

Anctgah ,—signification of the word, 
49 n 4. 

AndarT, town of, 29. 

Andsri-Karn&l, town of, 70. 

AnjCl, town of, 209. 

‘An^,—a fabulous bird said to dwell 
in the mountains of QBf, 272 and 
n 3, 411. 

Anka or Ankciht aif^nideation of the 
word, 49 n 4^ 
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\ntichrist, 180 and n 2, 253, 268, 323. 

—name of a tank and a 
palace in the capital, 204 and «’"3. 
212 , 211 ). 

AnwSr-ul-mashkut [Mislikat?], the, 
—name of a book, 205. 

Anvvfir i-Sohailf, the,—of Alulla 
Husain ibn ‘Ali al Wa’iz al-Ka.shifr, 
50 and n 5, 360 n 1. 

• Aqft'id-i-Nasafr, the,—name of a 
book, 5 1. 

‘Aqll Jiu.sain Mirza, son of Muham¬ 
mad Sultan MirzS, —of the family 
of Taimiir, 87 1. 

Ara, town of, 242 n 1, 241. 

‘Arab Bahadur.—one of the Aniir.s 
of Rihfir, 284. 280, 202, 203, 208, 
364. 

’.Arab, l^wajah. See under Wiwa- 
jah ‘Arab. 

.Arabia, 210. 

Arabia deserta, 32 n 1. 

Arabia felix. 32 n 1. 

Arabia petrasa, 32 n I. 

Arabs, the, 200 


Ashraf W)aij, Mir Munshl,—a 

Courtier and an army officer, 5, 7, 
75, 70, 84, 85, 110, 113, 149. 

As?ia, wife of Pharaoh, 69 n 4. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 212 n 1, 

^ 302 n 2, 314 n 2 

As r, —a town in Khandesh, 4(3 and n 4, 
251, 257, 372, 390. 

‘Askar IQian, MFr Bakhslii, also called 
Lashkar Klian, and Astar I^an, 
196. See also under Lashkar l^ftn. 

Asllm ^lali, Sur,—of the Afgh§n 
dynast}' of Dihll, 10, 37, 63. Va¬ 
riously called Islam, lalem and 
Salltn ^lah, which see. 

A.sniyah.—a place on the bank of the 
SMrbarmati, 371. 

Asp Julab Sistfirn,— (jovernor of the 
parganna of Sarub, in the Doab, 62. 

Assam, 166 n 5, 

Astar l^l:an, Mir BaldishT, also called 
‘Askar Kiian and Laslikar l^han, 

196. See also under Lashkar IGian. 

Atak or Attak, town of, 360, 362, 363, 

I 304, 373. 382, 38.3. 426. See aha 


.\iail, parganna of, — in .Allahabad, on j 
the hank of the Jumna, 124 j 

Arfim .Jan,—name ot a dancing gu l j 
of JounpCir, 15, 16, 17. 

Ara<(/i,—signidcation of the word, 398. 

Arif (^Jafawi Husaini, 68. 

Aristotle, 21 n 2, 325 2. j 

Ari’ian, 178 n 2. | 

'Arsh ,—signification of the word, j 
74 n. I 

Abad-ullah, or Lion of God,—title of j 
Hamzah, the uncle of Muhammad, I 
347 n 4. ! 

•AsalG, — name of a village. 355. 

Asfld Shah Sultftn, 307. ■ 

Axh-i’hayat ,—explanation of the term, 
315. 

’.AshqT l\4ian, Miillft,—of QSzi 
^adru-d-dTn of Lalmr, 276. I 

55 


tlie next. 

Atak Ban ara.", 301, 353, 357, 300, 373, 
426. See also the above and tbe 
next. 

Atak Katak.—another name of Atak 
Banaras, 373 and n 1,426., See also 
the two above. 

Atawa, or 

Atawah, town of, 6, 346. 

Atbegij —name of a title, 54 n 1. 

Atgahf —signification of the word, 49 
71 4. 

Atgah-clan, the. See under the 
Atkah-clan. 

Atgah family, the, 94. See also the 
Atkah-clan. 

At‘harban, the, —name of one of the 
sacred books of the Hindus, 216. 
See the next. 
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Atharva Veda, the, 424. See the above. 

Atka or Atkah ,—signiHcation of the 
word, 49 n 4. 

Atka WiSn or AtUah ^ainsu- 

d-din IMuhainmad, surnamed A'zam 
Khan, 5 and n 5, 12, 13. 1^5, ?r>, 38, 
49 and n 4, 52 n 2, 72 and n 2. See 
also under A'zam lOian and ^mms- 
U'd-din Muhammad AtUah I^ian, 

Atkah-clan, the, 72, 109, 153. See 
also the .Atgah family. 

Atkah Ilians, the, 92 and n 4, 98. 

Atkinson’s ^Shnamah, 339 n 1. 

Attak. See under Atak. 

Auband, town of, 366. 

Aukaf. See under Auqaf. 

Awga/,—signification of the term, 22 
n 4, 49. 

Avicenna, 382 n 3. 

Awesar, Rajah,—a brigand and rebel, 

165 . 

Aymai^t or grant lands, 261. 

‘Aynu-l-mulk, Hakim. See under 
^Ainu-l-mulk Shirtizi. 

'Ayodhya, the Sanskrit name of Oudh, 
76 n 7. 


Ayyubpur, 192. 

A‘zam ^5n, Mirza ‘Aziz Kokah, so 
•f Atgah lOian, 98, 137, 146, 15 
162 and n 1, 153, 107, 218, 307, 309 
320, 332, 346, 360, 372, 373, 383, 
384, 385, 392, 309. 400, 412 See 
also under Wian-I-A'zam and Mirza 
Kokah. 

A‘zam KhSn, ^amsu-d-din Muharn 
mad Atkah I^an, 49, 50, 52 it 2. 
See also under Atkah I^han, and 
^amsu-d-din Muhammad Atkah 
lOian. 

A'zampfir, Parganna of, 87, 93, 154. 

‘Azdu-d-daulah,—title of {^iSh or Mir 
Fath-ullah ^irazi, the Qadr and 
Chief of HindnstSn, 354, 358, 370, 
372, 373, 379. See afeo under ^ah 
Fathullah and FathullRh of ^lirSz. 

‘Aziz Kokah, Mirza, son of Atgah 
KhSn, 218 n L See also under the 
A‘zam ]^5n, I^an-i-A‘zam and 
Mirza Kokah. 

‘Aziz-i-Mi^r,—title of the Kings of 
Egypt, 45 n 3. 

‘Azlz-idlah of Mashhad, Mirza, 110 


BSba, son of Rajah Ram Chand B’hat- 
ta, 345. 

Bftba Beg, Diwan of Gujrat, 250. 

BfibS l^Gian Qaqi^ftl,—a nobleman of 
the Court of Akbar, 98, 146, 288, 
289, 291. 

B&bS ^aikhu J-,—the name by which 
Akbar called his eldest son prince 
Salim, afterward.s Jalianglr, 390 
and n 2. 

B&bar,—the erpporor ot Hindu.stan 
and grandfather of .Akbar, 54 
66 n 1 , 216 , 217 . . ^ 

B6bar, Erskine's, 65 n K 


Babhal I^iln,—a (jh,ulam of ‘Adali 
the emperor of India, 26 n 2. 

Bad,—a saral in the neighbourhood of 
Fathpur, 300. 

Badah,. ^aildi. See under ^mikh 

Badah. 

Badakiif^Sn, 5 and n 2, 6, 57, 61, 62, 
72, 91, 185, 204, 217, 219, 220, 222, 
276, 278, 302, 350, 351, 356, 357. 
366, 367, 373, 408. 
feddskh^ees, the, or 
Badakh^is, the, 61, 71,409. 
Badnagar,—a* town in the district of 
Bans Udai Singh, 173 and n 1. 
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BadSon. See under Badaun. 

Beui&on!, ‘Abdu-l-Qadir, son of Muluk 
—author of the Muntal^abu- 
t-tawSrikhy 7 n6, 11 n 2, 207 n 4. 

Badfiun, town of, 73, 88, 130, 139, 
142, 143, 164, 175, 182, 223, 243 
n 1, 379, 380. 384, 388, 389, 396, 
423. 

BSdfiwar,—one of the seven treasures 
of Wjiisrou, 85 n 1. 

Badru-d-din, Sliaikh, son of ^ail^ 
Islam Chi^th 216, 344. 

Bfpotians, the, 253 n 1. 

Baghdad. 64, 210, 212, 282. 

Baglan^, district of, 151 and n 1. 

Bahadur ^han, Muhammad Sa‘fd 
^aibauT, son o! Haidar Sultan 
Uzbek-i-^aibanl, and brother of 
the ^lan Zaman, 4, 18 and n 2, 
29, 32, 44, 76, 77, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 
85, 89, 94, 96, 97, 98, 99, 101, 103, 
104. 

Bahadur ^Sn SarwanT. See under 
Pahar lOian Seyjwani. 

Bahadur Kodrah,—or 

BahSdur Kurdah,—or 

Bahadur Ktlr Farah,—a Zamxndar of 
Bengal, 333 and n 6, 334. 399. 

Bahadur, son of Sa‘Td Badakhshi, - 
Governor of Tirhut, 307. 

Bahadur ^lah, title assumed by 
Bahadur, son of Sa‘rd Badakhshi, 
307. 

Bahadur, Sultan,—a usurper of the 
sovereignty of Bengal, 18. 

Bahffduru d-din SultSn, son of Asfid 
^5h Sultan, See under Bahadur 

^ah. 

Bahar. See under Bihar. 

Bahftr-Jiv,—Rajah of the district of 
Baglfina, 151. 

Bahar Mai, Rajah,— Wakll and Wazlr, 
154, 158. 

Bahat, the. See under the Behat. 


Bahau-d-din Bokhari, Sayyid,—one of 
the Amirs of Akbar, 386. 

Bahftu-d-din NaqshbandT, lOiwajah^ 
72 n 4. 

Bahau-d-dIn Zahir [Zuhair?],—an Arab 
poet, 48 n 1. 

Bahau-d-din Zakaryai of Multan, 
^aikh, —a Doctor of Law, 212. 

Bahman, —the name of January in the 
Ilohi era, 397 and n 3. 

Bahman-khur ^ —the 2nd day of Janu¬ 
ary in the Ilahi ora of Akbar, .397 
and n 3. 

Baliraich, town of, 364. 

BahrSm Mirza, son of Isma‘il Qafawi, 
402 

Bahronch, town of,—in GujrSt, 1.51, 
168, 173, 257, 286, 341, 342, 344, 
373,401. ’ 

Bahr-u-lCuzal), tlio,—a work by Sharif 
of Amul, 254 and n 4. 

Bahru-l-asmar, the,—or the Sea of 
Tales,—name of a book, 415 and 
n 2, 416. 

Bairam f;yian, the IGian Khanan, 1,2, 
3, 4. 7 n 6, 36, 41, 49 n 4, 216, 241 
n 2, 243. See also under tlie IGiftn 
IGiSnan and Muhammad Bairam 
IGian Turkoman. 

Bait-ullah, —the sacred , mosque of 
Mecca, 40 n 2. 

Bajaunah, town of, 250. Sen also 
under Bajunah. 

Bajhorah, town of, 196 and n 3. 

Bajunah, town of, 183. See also un¬ 
der Bajaunah. 

Bajur district of, 401. 

Bajwara or Bajwarah,—a town in the 
neighbourhood of the River Satlaj, 
10 , 61 . 

BSk’hor, town of, 242. 

Ba khsh ij. office of,—the third of the 
four highest officers of the empire, 
70n 4,410, 412. 
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Bakkar, town of, 4, 93« 138, 179, 189, 
•J07, 214, 224, 220, 252, 287, 308, 
3C9, 330, 359, 370, 379, 386. See 
also under Bhakkar. 

Bakkar-ites, the, 138. 

Balbhund, the,—a river, 186. 
B&liyfinah, village of, 108. 

Balkh, 90, 217, 253, 362. 

BalochTs, the. See under the Balu¬ 
chis. 

tlalips,—the Queen of SJieba, 12 and 

n8. 

Baluchis, the, 360, 3G4. 

Baluchistan, 386. 

Banaras or Banares, 27. 103, 104, 179, 
185, 418, 419, 420. 

Bangalah, 417. See alto under 
Bengal. 

BRn^armou, town of, 141. 

Bangash,—a district in the province i 
of Karman. 308. 

Banj^rah, signification of the term, 
240 n 3. 

FlanjSrfis, the,—the caste of grain- 
merchants, 240 and n 3. See also 
the next. 

Banjars, the,—carriers of grain, 182. 
See also the above. 

Banj’hu, l^iaikh,—a musician and 
disciple of ^aiWi Adhan, 273. 

Bans Bareli, town of, 156, 257. 
Banswala or BRnswalah, town^of, 249. 
260. 

Baqi KhRn, brother of Buzurg Adham 
Wian. and son of MShum Ankah, 
Akhar’.s nurse, 60. See the next; 
see nko under Muhammad Baqi 

Baqi Muhammad l\han, 83. See the 
above. 

Baqi Qaq^^ftl,—Governor of Kkbul, 
72, 90. 

BSrahMQlah,—a town on the confines 
of Kashmir, 398. 


Baran, town of, 6>. 

BarSr. See under Bornr. 

Bardwan, 196 and n 2. 

Baree, Dofib of, —between the Ravi 
and the Garra, in the Panjab, 304 
n 5. 

Bareli, district of, 109. 

Bari, town of, 106. 

Barj ‘All,—a servant of the I^iSn 
Zaman, 16. 

Barmak-family, the, 288 and n 1. 

Barnagar,—a town in the district of 
RSnR Udai Singh, 173 n 1. 

Barbdah, district and town of, 68, 
145, 146, 147, 267, 339, 340, 342, 
344, 371,373. 

Basakhwan, town of, 254, 295. 

Basantpur, town of, 223, 224. 

Ba-^awar, town of, 25, 26. 51,63, 105, 
168, 243, 260 and n 2, 269, 262, 270. 
306 and n 4, 379. 380. 

Basrah, town of, 333 n 4, 374 n 4, 

Batha, name of the valley of Makkuii, 
324. 

Bftyazid, son of Sulaim&n Kararani, 
the ruler of Bengal, 167, 

,170. 

Baz Bahadur l^iSn, son of Suzriwal, 
Shujawal or IG.ftn Afghan, 

Governor of Mrdwah, 29, 42, 43, 47, 
48. 

Baz Ihih^dur, son of ^arif Muliani- 
mad I^an Atgah,—a military com¬ 
mander, 256. 

B'’d- 1 -Majnvn ,—explanation of the 
word, 398. 

Beg Kurin —one of the military 

Amirs, 82, 167,424. 

Begum, Imperial,—Chief wife of the 
Emperor Akbar, 201, 307. 

Begum Mah Jiijak. See under Mtih 
Jujak Begum. 

Behat. the,—the Jhelura,—one 6f the 
five rivers of the PanjSb, 359 and 
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n 2, 364, 398 and n 4. See also 
under the Jhelum. 

Behra, town of, 92, 93. 
l^ehronch. See under Bahronch. 

Behut, the. See under the Beliat. . 
Belfour’s Translation of *A1? Hazin, 

35 71 3, 402 n 6. 

I^enares. See under Banaras. 

Bengal, 0 H I, 12 andn 4, 18, 77 and n 
1, 166, 174, 175, 176, 185, 195, 199, 
200, 203, 220, 222, 249, l55, 276, 

277, 278, 285, 287, 288, 289, 290, 

293, 309, 320, 333, 368, 375, 399, 

400. 

Berar, district of, 354, 372, 373. 
Bhagawan Das, or 
Bhagvan Des, or 

Bhagvant Das, Rajah. See under 
Rajah Bhagwan Das. 

Bhagwan Das, the treasurer, 291. 
Bhakkar, town of, 262. See also 
under Bakkar. | 

Bhambar, town of, 396. See also 
under Bhimbar. - i 

Bhat’h, country of, 124. 

BhSweui, ^aikh,~ a learned Brahman 
from the Dakhin, 216, 424. 

B’hekan, ^ali,—a Muliaminadan 
saint, 342. 

Bhikan BasawarT, HSji, 25. 

Bhimbar, town of, 381. See also 
under Bl»ambar. 

Bhoj, son of Rai Surjan, the Govern¬ 
or of Chitor, 111. 

' Bhojpur, pargannaof, 95, 96, 97, 182. 
Bfiongoun, town of, 187. 

Bhroj, town of, 110, 145, 146. 

Bhunpat, son of RSjah Bhagvant 
DSs, of Labor, 147 and n 1. 
Bhumn-pcUi ,—signification of the 

word, 147 n 1. 

Bibliothdque Orion tale, of D’Herbelot, 
266 n 1. 

Bidar, oity of, 60. 


Bidhi Chand, son of Jai Chand, the 
Governor of Nagarkot, 165, 166. 

Bihar, province of, 79, 159 n 1, 177, 
236, 244, 274, 286, 289, 290, 292, 
320, 366, 375. 

BihSrl Mall, Rajah,—Governor of the 
Rajput State of Amber, 146 n 2. 
See also under Paharah Mall. 
Bihau-d-din. See under Bahau-d-dm. 
Bihrali, town of, 261. 

B?jagarh, — a fortress in BurhSnpur, 
40, 276, 425. 

Bijanagar, fortress of, 425. See the 
above. 

Bijapur, —a town in the Dak’hin, 267 
n 2, 390. 425. 

Bijii IGi&n,—adopted son of Pahar 
Khnn SarwSni, 124. 

Bijor,—a district of Afghanistan, 360. 
Bikftnir, State of, 33, 34, 137, 144. 
Bikramajit, title assumed by Hemun 
Baqqal. 7. See under Hemun. 
Bikram&jit, title of Sarhor Hindi 
Bengali, 184 and n 2. See under 
Sarhor Hindi Bengali. 

Bikramajit, or Vikrainaditya the 
Great RSjah of Hindustan, 7, 186, 
368. 

Bilan ,—signification of the word, 348 
and n 9. 

Binal, —the Physician of the 

Imperial Court, 224. 

Biography of the Poets, the,—of iNlir 
‘Alfiu d-daulah Qazwlni, 108. 

Birbar or Bir Bar, RSjah, 159, 164, 
105, 214, 268, 282,297, 312, 322, 
320. 345, 301, 362, 368, 309, 400. 
See under Gad&i Brahmadfts and 
VIra vara. 

Bir Bir, Rajah, 312. See uhder Bir¬ 
bar, Rftjah. 

Bithnu, or Vishnu, 265. 

Biatif or water-carrier,—origin of the 
word, 242 n 4 
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Biy&b, the,—one of the five rivers of 
the Panjfib, 34 n5, 38, 159, 161,304 
fi7. 

Biyana or Biyanah, fortress of, 4> 6, 
21, 22, 25, 32, 105, 118, 183. 

Bizhan,—one of the heroes of the 
^ahnimah, 47 and n 4. 

Black Stone the,—the Hajar-ul-aswad 
of al-Ka‘bah, 40 n 2. 

Bland, Mr., 302 n 3. 

Blochmann, 2 n 3, 7 n 5, 12 n 9, 23 and 
n 4, 24 nn 2 and 3, 29 n 3, 33 n 1, 
35 n 1, 42 n 4, 49 n 4, 54 n 1,63 n 4, 
64 n 5, 65 nn 3 and 5, 70 3, 

77 n 1, 79 n 1,80 n 1, 82 n 2, 85 n 3, 
93 n I, 95 n 3, 148 n 1, 161 n 1, 154 n 

3, 156 n 1, 169 n 1, 176 n 3, 190 n 2, 
193 n 1, 194 n 1, 195 n 4, 196 nn 1 
and 2, 205 n I, 206 nn 3 and 5, 207 
n 5, 212 n I, 2U n 1, 218 n I, 219 n 
2, 223 n 1, 233 n 3, 239 n 6; 241 n 2, 
244 n 4, 246 n 2. 247 n 2, 254 nn 2 
and 3, 270 n 2, 280 n 2, 282 n 4, 290 
nn 1 and 2, 301 nn 2, 3 and 7; 
308 n 2, 312 n 1, 314 nn 2 and 

4, 315 n 1,,3I6 n 1, 317 n 3. 318 
n 3, 320 n 1,324 n 1,332 n 4, 333 nn 

1 and 3, 334 n 4, 337 n 1, 338 n 2. 
340 n 3, 346 n 5, 348 nn 1 and 5, 349 
n 2, 354 n 4, 355 nn 3 and 6, 368 n 3, 
376 n 6, 377 n 1, 382 n 5, 388 n 1, 
391 n 1. 394 n 4, 402 n 7, 405 n I, 
406 n 1,407^ 3. 408 n 2, 409 nn 1, 

2 and 4, 413 n 3, 418^ nn 1 and 2, 
420 n 4, 424, 425 , 426. 

BolihSra. See under Bukhara 
Bombay, 249 n 3. 

Borchin, town of, 196. 

Bozrah, 20 and n 1, an error for the 
town of Basr&h. 


Brahma, Chief God of the Hindus, 265. 

Brahmans of Hind, the, 85, 164, 165, 
216, 264, 269, 336, 368. 

Brahmins, the. See the Brahmans. 

Briggs, 9 n I, 49 n 4, 60 n 4, 87 n 3, 
144 n 5. 151 n 1. 

Brinjarah, 240 n 3. Same as Ban- 
jSrah, which see. 

Brinjairies, the, 240 n 3. Same as 
the BanjSrfis, which see. 

Bu-‘all or AbO ‘AIT, name of Ibn- 
STnS [Avicenna], 382 and n 3. 

Biidagh Khan. See under ^5h 
Budagh I^Rn. 

Buhail ]^)an,—name of a ghulam of 
‘AdalT, the Emperor of India, 25 
and n 2. 

BukhSrff, 172, 174, 278, 324 n I, 358, 
364, 366, 374. 

Bu-na^ar or Abii Na^r, name of al- 
FarySbl, 382 and n 2. 

Burhimu-l-mnlk. See under Bur- 
hanu-l-mulk. 

Burhampur. See under Burhanpur. 

Burhanu-l-mulk, King of . Ahmad- 
nagar, 390, 403 and n 1,416. 

Burhftnu-l-mulk,—an assumed name 
of a certain impostor, 334. 

BurhSnpur, 46 , 68, 251,257, 354, 372, 
390. 

Burton’s Pilgrimage to El Medlnah 
and Meccah, 121 n 2, 129 n 4, 134 
n 2, 139 n 2. 246 n 5. 

Butrlyah,—name of a Muhammadan 
sect, 425. 

Buturftb, or AbOTurRb,—title of ‘AIT. 
son of Abi 'falib, 374 and n 2. 

Buzurg Adham ^)Sn, son of Mahum 
Ankah. See under Adham KJiBn, 
59. 
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Qab^hld, the, 201. 

Qabuhi,—a poet, 189. 
psdiq KhSn. See under Q&diq Mu* 
haniraad ^)>ln and Mulwmmad 
Q^iq I^iSn. 

<^adiq Muliammad Khan,—one of the 
Gi*eat Amirs and commanders, 29, 
^3, 66, 67, 58, 110, 148, 169, 224, 
*290. 292, 320, 369, 309, 370. 390. 
See also under Muhammad Qldiq 
WiSn. 

(^'adiqah [Qiddiqah?],—another name 
of ‘Aishah, the wrife of Muhammad, 
349 and n 4. 

Qadf't the,—the fourth officer of the 
empire and the highest lavr officer, 
22 and w 4, 48, 70 and n 4, 270. 

Qadr Jahan,—the mufti of the em¬ 
pire, 278, 306, 383. 389, 414, 415, 
418, 

Qadru-d-din L&horl,—Q*lzi of Bah* 
ronch in Qujrfit, 270, 285. 
Qadra-d-din SambhalT, Qfizi, 291. 
pafair, Mir Sayyid,—one of the per¬ 
sonages of Bhakkar, 252. 

Qafarani,—the two first months of tlie 
Muslim year, 260 n 6. 

Qaff’shikan, signification of the word, 
84 and n 2. 

(^ah&bah, the,—the Companions of 
Muhammad the Prophet, 214 and 
a 2, 216. 

(^^fthib-i-Qir5n, or the Fortunate,— 
title of Taimur [Tamerlane], 87 n I. 
(pihib-i-Zainftn, or Lord of the Age, 
—title of the Mahdi who shall 
appear at the end of the world, 
295. 

Cairo, —the metropolis of Egypt, 43 
ft 3. 

Cajlti, Rlljah, 244 n 4, for Rftjah 
Gujpatr, a zamjndSr of Hfljipnr 
and Patna, which »ee. 


Qalabat "Khan,—VazTr ol Nizamud* 
Mulk, the King of Ahmadnagar, 
354. 

Calcutta, 22 n 5. 49 n 4. 

(palTh Da’i, Mir,—a holder of JagXrs 
in Bengal, 333. 

Cambay [Kambhayat], town of, 145, 
140, 167 n 3, 249, 266 and n 2, 341, 
344. 

Canouj, town of, 27 n 1. See also 
i^ider Kanoiij and Qannouj. 

Caspian Sea, the, 214, 254 n 2. 
Catalogue of MSS. in library of King 
of Oudh, Sp'*enger’s, 30 n I, 108 
n 2, 112 M 1, 280 n 2. 

Cathay, [lOiit&J,—name of Northern 
China, .335, 405 and n 2. 

Chaghatfti Dictionary, the,—Calcutta 
edition, 49 n 4. 

Chaghatai language, the, 23 n 4, 48 
n 4, 

Chaghatai lyhan,—one of the Amirs 
of Akbar, 25. 

ChaghalSis, tiie, 43 n 1, 44 5, 195 

n 1, 220. 

(’haghtai or Chagtai, the. See the 
above. 

Chaharbfigh, town of, 91. 

Chakks, the,—a well-known tribe 
and the dominant one in Kashmir, 

3. 

ChamSri, village of, 166. See under 
Chamyftri. 

ChampanT, fortress of,—in Gujr&t, 
no, 173, 370. 

CliamySri, a ol\c» in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Labor, 10. See under 
Chamari. 

Chanab, the. See under the ChenHb. 
Chandar Sen, son of Maldco, ruler of 
Marwftr, 137, 188. 

Chandarsin. See the above. 

Chanderi, town of, 161. 
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Chandi,—a sacred book of the Hindus 
271 n 1. 

Vhandogh, —Turk! name of a kind of 
stores, 39. 

ChangTz IQisn. See under ChingTz 

lOian. 

ChSnildah, ^laildi, an inhabitant of 
the town of SFwahnah, 294. See 
^aikh ChSyan Ladah. 

Chanpan'r. See under Champanir. 

CJnzppar-band houses, 185. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 29*^ n I. 

ChSyan Ladah, Shaildi,—of Sihnah, 
386. See ^aikh ChSnildah. 

Ohelah ,—name given to a number of 
disciples of Akbar’s new religion, 
336. 

Chenab, tlie,—one of tlm five rivers 
of the Panjab, 304 n 5, 359. 394, 
390. 

Cliingtz —the Groat Mughfil 

emperor, 40, 59 n 0, 93 n 1, 328. 

Chingiz Khan,--sucoesjor of Sultan 
Muhammad in the government of 
Gujrat, 07, 08, 105, 110, 147. 151 
and n 2. 

Chishti, l^iwaiah Mu’inu-d-dfn. See 
under Mu‘jnii-d-drn Chishti. 

Chishti, ^aiki>u-l-l8lam or ^laildt 
lalftm or l^aikh Salim Fathpuri,— 
one of the* Great ^iaikhs;^of Hind, 
73, 112, 124, 130, 139, 140, 157, 
201, 202, 204, 215. 368, 423, 424. 

Chitor, —a fortress in Malwah, 20, 
48, 105, 107, 108, 111, 124, 2.39, 410. 

Choban or Chuban Mir,—VVazTr of 
Sultgn Abu Sa‘Id Moghul, 31, 00. 

Choffan or Chougan ,—a game resemb¬ 
ling Polo, 86, 235 and n 7. I 

ChorSgarh, fortress- of, 346. See 
also under Chour5-gaVh and Choura- 
gadh. 

Choublilah,—one of the fords' of thp 
Ganges. 158. 


Ghougdn. See under Chogan 

Choukandl, 150. 

Choura-gadh, fortress of,—tlie capital 
of the district of Gac^ha Katangah, 
65, 60, 78. See also under tlu* 
next. 

Choura-garh fortre.^^s of, 78 n 2, 80. 
See also under Choragarh and 
ChoiirS-gadh. 

Chubfin or Choban, Amir, 31. See 
under Choban. 

Chunagar or Cliunagarh, tlie capital 
of Sflrafc, 146, 370, 371. See al.«o 
under Junagarh. 

Cluinar fortress of, 20 and n 3. 27. 
28, 84, 104. See also ChnnhSr 

Chunar hill, tlie, 28. 

Chunhar, fortress of, 44, 02. See also 
Chunftr. 

Qiffin,—famous scene of a battle 
between ‘Ali and Mn‘awjyah. 318. 

Circa3.sia, 352. 

i^Joka [Couplet], 347 n 1. 

Code of the (^^hangiz Klian, the, 40 
and n 3, 59 n 0. 

Colgong [K’holganw], town of, 244 

n2. 

Companions of Iho Prophet, 318 
See under the (pahabah. 

Constantinople, 175, 282. 

Corah of Scripture [Qariin], 00 n 3. 
See under Qarun. 

Coasaks, the,—derivation of the word, 
43 n 2. 

Court of Persia, Kitto’s, 1 n 3. 

Cowley, the Poet, 290 n 1. 

Croesus, King of Lydia, 06 u 2 

pubahs, the,—the divisions of Akbar’s 
empires 290 n Z 

Quffah ,—signification of the word, 
12^ and n 4. 

Ahmad,—musician of Masnad-i- 
Qftd of Dibit, 418, 419. See also 
under Ahmad l^iifli. 
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(^(irat, town of, 249. See also under ■ Cuttack,—the capitol of Orissa, 19ft 
Surat. n 5, 199 n I. 


D 

Dagh-ti-mahall, —custom and rule of, 
193, 209, 288, 289, 40G. 

DahmTrl, di-^tricl? and town of, 2, 10, 
165. 

Dftir, village of, 174. 

Dakhilia, 194. 

Dak’hin, the. 107, 109. 174, 210, 253, 

250, 257, 200, 270, 280, 322, 323, 

325, 327, 332, 3.34, 354, 358, 372, 

373, 384, 389, 402, 416, 424. See 

also under the Dakkan. 

Dak'hinis, the, 372, 373. 

Dakkau, tlie, GO, 08, 78 n 2. 87, i48, ' 
152. See also under the Dak'liin. 
Dak’kin, the See under Dak’hin and 
Dakkan. i 

Damascus, 287. 

Damashq l^wajah, son of Mir Cho- 
han, the Wazir of Sultan Abu-Sand 
Moghul, 60. 

DamtQr, name of a halting-place, 382. 
Donduqah, town of, 173. 

Daniyftl, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Akbar, 143, 144. 297, 299,'352, 391 
n 2, 397, 403. 

Ddniy&l, ^laikh,—a holy man of j 
Ajmir, 143, 144. 

Darah,—town of, 236, 239. 

DarbSr Wian,—one of the Amirs of ! 
Akbar, 80, 81. 

Dar^ana, —signification of the word, 

405 nl. 

DarlnkasSrl,—name of a place, 195 and 
n 3. See Dinkasari. 
Daroghahifarditkkh^naht —a Court 

office, 297. 

Daraariy —explanation of the word, 

406 n 1. 

56 


Darsanniyak, th^,—name of certain 
disciple.s of Akbar’s religion, 405 
and n I. 

D5.ru l-Jtdlal [Daru-l-.Talftl ?],—name 
of the first Heaven, 73 n 3. 

Daru'l Qarar, —name of the seventh 
Heaven, 74 n. 

Daru-8-Sulam [Daru-s-Salftm ?],—name 
of the second Heaven, 73 n 3. 

Daryfv lOifin Ahdsr,—an officer of 
Akbar’s Court, 291. 

DarySpOr,—a town on the bank of 
the Ganges, 18.7, 424. 

DastSn-i-Sftm,—father of Riistam, 
the famous hero, 79 and n 3. More 
generally called Zal. 

DS’ud, son of Sulaiman Kararani or 
Kiraranl, the Afghan, ruler of 
Bengal, 167, 177, 178, 180, 183, 184. 
186, 18G, 187. 188, 194, 105, 190, 
197. 108, 199, 200, 220, 232, 235. 
244. 245. 

Da’ud Qadiri JalinT wal, ^laildi,—one 
of the greatest Saints of Hind, 
169. 

Daulat.—a servant of Muzaffar^ son 
of Sultan Mal.niud Gujrfiti, 344. 

Daulat Khan,—a servant of the Em¬ 
peror Akbar. See under I^vyajah 
Daulat. 

Daulat IGian,—a ^htdam of Sa'id 
of Multan, 102. 

Daulat ^an,—son of Amin IGiftri 
Gfiori,—Governor of Jiinagarh or 
Chfinagayh, 384,392. 

Daulat, )Chan Afghan Lodi.—a sor 
vant of Mfrzft ^an, the lOiftn 
Khinan, 343, 379. 
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Daulat, j^wSjah. See under KiiwS- 
jah Daulat. 

Daulat Nazir Ghaif ^adid, ^iwftjah, 
—a servant in the Court of Akbar, 
149. 232, 251. 

Daulat NSzir, J^iwajah. See the 
above. 

David of Scripture, 100, 349. 

Deb Chand, Rajah of Man;holt tTr 
Manjholah,—one of the Amirs of 
Akbar, 215, 257. 

DebT, name of a Brahman interpreter 
of the Mahdhharata, 265. 

De Courteille’s Dictionnaira Turk- 
oriental, 48 4, 74 n 6, 93 n 3, 197 

n 2. 

Defr4mery, C , 46 n 3, 48 n 4, 426, 

Dehli. See under Dihli. 

Dekkan, the. See under the Dakkan. 

Demosthenes, 302 n 1. 

Deo Dns,—a soldier in the army of 
Jaiinall, tho HljpQt, 40. 

Derwlsh Muhammad Uzbek,—a ser- 
\ant of the Imperial Court, 34. 

Descriptive Catalogue, Morley’s, 397 
n 2. 

De Sacy, 308 n 3, 413 n 4. 

Deuteronomy, the Book of, 47 n 4, 

Dhar,—a territory in the province of 
Mahvah, 68 n 3. 

Dharmpiirah,—a place outside Agra 
%for feeding poor HindQs, 334. 

D’Herbelot, BibJioth^que Drieutale 
253 n 1, 260 n 1, 401 n 4. 

Dholqah,—town of, 338. 

Dibalpur or Dibnlpur, district and 
town of, 4, 250. 251, 252. See un¬ 
der DlpSlpur. 

Dictionnaire Turk-oriental, De Cour- 
teillo, 48 n 4, 74 n 5, 197 n 2. 

Dihli. I, 5, 6 and nn 2 and 5, 7, 9, 10, 
13. 14, 15, 19, 30, 31, 32, 33. 34. 38 
and n 4, 39, 59, 60 and n 5, 87, 92, 
94 n 4, 95, 101 and n 0, 103, 109, 


110 , 

124, 

127, 

136, 

144, 

147, 

151, 

164, 

155, 

167, 

168, 

185, 

187, 

188, 

212 , 

259, 

261, 

284, 

300, 

306, 

306, 

368, 

374, 

386 

and 1 

n 1, 

397, 

418, 

424. 








Dik’hdftr,—a parganna in the vicinity 
of Jalandhar, 34 and n 5. 

Dilfarib,—a poem written by Sayyid 
^5hi. 114. 

Dinkasfiri,—name of a plac©^ 195 n 3. 
See DarinkasSri. 

DipSlpur,—town of, 34 See under 

• Dibalpfir. 

Dissertations, Gladwin’s. 381 n 3. 

Disuha,—town of, 10. 

Did, Port of, 401. 

Divan. See under Diwan. 

DfvrSn i-H5fiz, the, 22 n 5, 24 and n 3. 
423. 

Diwani'Kul, —the officer who had 
under his orders the twelve Diwins 
of the Qubahs, 290 and n 2, 296, 
298. 

Diiv3n-i-S'a*adaiy —office of the clerks 
of district padrs, 22 n 4. 

Diwanah. See under Tir f^in DIwS- 
nah. 

DiwSnkiianah of Labor, the, 384. 

Doab, the.—between the Satlaj and 
the Biyah, 52, 142, 223, 304 and 
nn 5 and 7, 340. 

Doffb of Brtreo,—between fhe Ravi 
and fhe Garra, in the Panjab, 304 
n 5. 

Doftb of Jech,—between the Jhelum 
and the ChenSb, in the Panjab , 304 
fi 5 

Doab of Rechna,—between the Che- 
nib and the Ravi, in the Panjab, 
304 n 5. 

Doib of Sind'Sagar,—between the 
Indus and the Jhelum, in tho Pan- 
jab, 304 n 5. See also under the 
Sind-Sagar. 
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DodS; aon of Rai Surjan,—the Govern¬ 
or of Chitor, 111. 

DomnI, town of,—one of the depen 
dencies of Bhojpiir, 182 n 1. 

Don Quixote, 307 n 1. 

Dost Muhammad, son of Tatar Wi*n 
known eis TStarcheh, governor of 
Dihli, 144 

Doulat. See under Daulat. 

Dryden, 20 n 2. 

Duab, the. See under the Doflb. 


Duaspah ,—one of the divisions of 
Ahadi troopers, 194 and n 2 
Dulaka,—or 

Dulaqah, town of,—in Gujrat, 173, 266. 
Dungarpur, town of, 249. 

Durgawati, Rani,—ruler of the dis 
trict of Gadha-Katangah, 65. 
Duzanu ,—signification of the word, 
264. 

Dw6rka, town of,—the capital of 
Siirat, 371. 


Eastern, Proverbs, Roebuck’s, 20 n I, 
22n3,28nl. 

Eden, garden of, 200. 

Egypt, 43 n 3, 45 n 3, 397, 419. 

Elias, the Prophet, 73. See also the 
nOxt. 

Elijah the Tishbite, 201 n 4, 379. See 
also the above. 

Elliot, Sir H., 1 and n 2, 4 n 3, 6 n 4, 
7 n 4, 25 nn 2 and 3, 29 nn 2 ^n(^ 5, 
33 n 2. 34 n 3, 35 n 1,38 n 5, 46 nn\ 
and 4, 52 nn 3 and 5, 55 n 4, 67 nn 
2 and 4, 58 n 2, 60,n 4, 61 n 3, 66 
n 3, 72 n 4, 78n2, V9 n 4, 80n I, 93 
n 2, 94 n 6, 95 n 4, 96 n 2, 97 n 1, 


lOl n 3, 102 n 5, 106 n I, 150 n 2, 165 
n 1, 156 n 1, 157 n 1, 161 n I, 166 
n 1, I73n I, 182 nn 1 and 3, 184 n 1. 
195 nn 2 and 3, 190 nn 1 and 3, 240 
n 3, 247 n 1, 269 n 1, 293 n I, 333 
n 6, 365 n 6, 425. 

Blphinstone, 6 n 6, 27 n 1, 108 n 3, 321 
n 3, 334 n 1, 357 n 2. 

England, 40 n 1. 

Erskine’s B&bar, 65 n 1. 

Erskine’s Humayun, 5 nn 4 and 7. 54 
n 4, 345 n 2. 

EupJiorhiat 147 n 2. 

Europe, 267, 299. 

Exodus, Book of, 47 n 4, 255 n 3. 


Fadak,—a hamlet in the vicinity of 
al-Madinah in Arabia, 318. 

Faizi of Sirhind,—a poet, 394. 

Faizi, ^\aildi,8on of ^laikh Mubilurak 
of Nagor and brother of 
Abu-1-Fazl ‘AllafeT*|—King of the 
poets, 75, 216, 2^5, 267, 273, 277, 
297. 304, 319, 327,,330, 361, 363, 
377, 381, 385, 386. aSo, 402 and n 1. 
407, 410 and n 5, 42<), 421. 


Fakhru-d-din Mashhadi, ^i§h, son of 
Mir C^^sim, a Miisawi Sayyid of 
Mashhad, 95 and n 3. 

Fakhru-d-dTn Wian, Shah, —a ZamTn- 
dar of Mnlwah, 249. 

FaldtrunnisS Begum, daiighter of 
HumSyun, the Emperor of Hindn- 
stSn, 72 n 3. 

Farah,—a town in the territory of 
SijistSn, 316 n 1. 
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Farhat —one of the Am Ira of 

Akbar. 185, 244. 

Farid Bakli.^I, ^lailih. See under 
the next. 

Farid Bol^harl, the Bakh^I, 

—one of the generals of Akbar, 
333, 362, 366, 396, 410. 412. 

Farid, ^aikh,—a Muhammadan 

Saint, 137 

Farldun,—an ancient King of Irftn, 
164. See also under Afridiln. 

Faridiin, son of Mlrza Muhammad 
Hakim, son of HumSyun the Em¬ 
peror of HindGstan, 369. 

Farldun Khan,—maternal uncle of 
Mirzft Muhammad Hakfm, son of 
HumSyiln, 01, 299,300, 301,303, 357. 

FarigUi, Mir, brothep.of ^iflh Fath- 
ullfth ^urSzI, HI. 

Farmull. See under Humnyun and 
^5h Farmull. 

Farra^’khanah, the,—description of, 
402. 

Farruliii Dlwilnali,—one of the Im¬ 
perial Amirs, 158. 

Farruldi Khan, son of lOian i-Kalan, 
—one of the Imperial Amirs, 153, 
164. 

Faryabi, al-,—a great AraV)ic Doctor, 
382 n 2. 

Fath ^liln, Master of the Elephants, 
and General, 364. 

Fath I^an Afghan Tabnl or Tibatl,— 
Governor of the fortress of Rohtas, 
27, 79, 80, 159 n 1. See Fath lUian 
MfMinadi ‘All. 

Fath I^an BSrha,—one of the gener¬ 
als of Dftud, son of Sulaimfin 
KararSnl, the ruler of Bengal, 183. 

Fath ^Sn, Masnadi ‘AIT. See under 
. Fattd j^Sn and Fath lUisn AfghSn 
TabnT. 

Fathpfe. town of. 112, 118, 124, 128, 
137, 138, 139, 140, 154, 163, 169, 


173, 174. 189, 192, 200, 201, 21 , 

225, 234, 235, 243', 251, 255, 256, 

261, 262, 209, 272, 274, 276, 290, 

292, 294, 300, 305, 307, 310, 321, 

326, 337, 3.39, 346, 346, 352, 355, 

366, 368, 371, 387, 400. Also called 
Fathpilr Siki T. 

Fathpur Siljn, tovrn of, 213 n I. See 
the above. 

Fathpur! ChishtT, ^laikhu-l-Islftm. 
See under Chiahti, ^lailvhii-Mtilftm. 

FathullAh BakhshI, l^wRjagl. 323, 
372. 

FathullSh, Mir. See under ^lali 
Fathullah ^urazi. 

FathullSh ^larbatl,—one of the Im¬ 
perial Courtiers, 351. 

Fathullah of ^uraz, MTr Sayyid,— 
the Chief Qadr of Hindustan, 325, 
326, 381. See also under Shah 
FathullSh and ‘Azdu-d daulah. * 

FathullSh Tarln, a deputy 

of SXiailihu-l Islam Fath pun,, 157 
and n 1, 424. 

FSlimah, daughter of Muliammad, 
the Prophet, 30 n 2, 59 n 4. 

FStimah, daugliter-in-Iaw of Shaildi 
Badah, Lord of Agra, 59, 60. 

Fatu, a ghulam of ‘Adali, the Em¬ 
peror of India,—Governor of the 
fortress of ChunSf, 28, 62, 159, and 
n 1. See also the next. 

Fattu Khan or Fath j^an, Masnadi 
‘All, 169 and n 1. Same as the 
above. 

FawStihu-l-wilayat, the,—of Mulla 
Alim of KSbul, 34S and n 3. 

FazS’il Beg, the Blind, brother of 
Mun'im lOian, the I^Sn l^Snan, 
54. 

Fazihat, QazI, 104 and n 1. See un¬ 
der Fazllat ^ler^fihl. 

FSzil Muhammad , 4on of Raa^id 

j^Sn-i-KalSn, 168. 
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Ftt/Jlrtt ^lershShi, Q«zi,—commonly 
called by the contemptuous name 
of QSzT FazThat, 104 and n 1. 

Fazlah,—a name of contempt given 
to ^iail<ii Abu l-Fazl ‘Allami, 283. 

Frtzviir of Bas;;hd&d,—name of a 
famous poet, 210. 

Ferdu>i. See under FirdusT of Tua 

Ferishta See under Firif^ita. 

Firdiisi of Tus,--th\? celebrated poet, 
47 n 4, 317. 

Firi;dita, o 0, 0 1, 33 n 2, 49 n 4, 

00 )i 4, 87 n 3, 144 n 0, 151 n 1. 

Firozabad, town of,—in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 

Fh'ozah, Hisar, 137. See also under 
Firflzaii castle. 


Firozpur, parganna of,—in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lihor, 301. 

Firfizah. castle of, 39. See also 
under Firozah His§r. 

Firuzah KabuU,—a learned Doctor, 
186. 

Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyatn^ 102 n I. 
Four Virtues, the, 302 and n I. 

Fraser, 206 n 2. 

Prey tag’s Prmrrhfi of the Arah»^ 333 

n 4. 

Fu^u^u-l-hikam, the, —name of a 
book, 200. 

Fulad,—slave of MirzS ^arafii-din 
Husain, 00. 

Fulad Beg Barlas, MIrza, 278, 328. 
370. 


Gadtii ‘Ali,—a Tur.ki soldier in Ak* 
bar’.-^ army, 170 

Gadal Brahmadas,—a Brahman inu- 
sieiaii who ro.se high in favor with 
Akhar and received the title first 
ui Kah Rai and then of Rajah 
Birbar. 1(34. See Kab Rai and 
Birhar. 

(4ada), ^laikh. See under t^aikh 
Gadai Kamhoh, son of Jamal 
Kambo-I. 

(?adha,—the chief city of G8(Jha- 
Katangah, 65, 78 and n 2, 87, 89. 
Also called Gaiha, 

Gadha-Katangah^ country of 65, 76, 
78 and n 2, 86, 230. Also called 
Garha-Katangah. See also under 
Gondwfinah. 

Gadha Huktesar or^Maktesar, town 
of, 158, 224. 

Gajpati, Rftjah,—a zainvK^r of HSji- 
pur and Patna, 182^n 3. Also called 
Gujpat? and Kaclj^itT, which see. 


Ganges, the, 17, 27, 38, 76, 84, 85, 97, 
100 n 3, 103, 154, 157, 158,' 179, 
186, 187, 220, 222, 224, 235, 200, 
304, 424. 

Gangr7h, town of, 70. 

Ganj ^lakar,—a Muhammadan saint, 
260. 

Gantur or Kator,—district of, 304 n 1. 

Garden of Kal5nor, in Lahore, 1. 

Garha. See under Gadha. 

Gafha Katangah. S^e under Gadha 
Katangah. 

Garhi, town and fortress of,—in 
BihSr, 186, 232, 235, 200, 292. 

Garmsir, the.—country of, 113, 402 
and A 6 , 416. 

Garra, the,—one of the five rivers of 
the Panjfib, 304 n 6. 

GMht,—a dependency of the district 
of Patna, 298. 

Qaur, district and town c f,—ancient¬ 
ly called Lak’hnautT, 195, 213, 220, 
232, 289. See also under Gour. 
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Gauriya Bahadur,—a Zamindar of 
Banged, 333 n 6. 

Genesis, Book of, 234 n. 1. 

George, or Jarkas,—a Rum! servant 
of the Imperial Court, 342 n 3. 

Geau BakSwal BegT, Mir. Governor of 
Narnoul and then of the fortress of 
Bakkar, under Akbar, 58, 138, 189. 

G’hakkars, the,—a Hindu tribe, 62 
and n 3, 53. 

Ghamgln,—surname of MirzS Abu-1- 
Qasim^ an Officer of the Army, 196 
n 1. 

Ghanazfar [Ghazanfar ?] Beg,—un¬ 
cle of Husain KliSn, the nephew 
and son in-law of Mahdl Q^sim 
Kh«n, 129. 

GhanI Klian, son .of Mun‘im Khan, 
the WiSn ]^mn5n,—at one time 
Governor of Kabul, 62, 54. 

Ghana, signification of the term, 200 
and n 1. 

Ghausu-s-saqafain, ^aikh ‘Abdul* 
Qadir JllSnV, 418. 

Ohazal ,—signification of the word, 
37 n 3. 

Ghaz&II, Mulft,—a poet of Mashliid 
[Me^hhad ?], 94. 

Ghazanfar Beg. See under Ghanaz¬ 
far Beg. 

Ghftzi I^an,—title of QRzi Nizam 
Baciakhshi, 186, 218. See also un¬ 
der ^azl lOiSn Badakhshi. 

Ghfizi I^5n, Prince of the Chakks, 
the well-known tribe and the 
' dominant one in Kashmir, 3. 

GhSzT ^ftn Badakhshi, Commander 
of a Thousand, 233 , 247 , 249 , 275, 
278, 283, 328, 351. Same as Qftzi 
NizSm and Q5zi l^&n, which see; 
see also under C^iazi l^iSn. 

Gh&zl Khfin SQr,—one of the Amirs 
of Sultin Sikandar, the last of the 
Afghffn rulers of Dihli, 11, 65 n 3. 


Qhazi I^Sn Siir,—an Amir of the 
time of Humayun, 66 n 3. 

Ghfizi l^ftn Tabrizi, ^5h, one of 
the Amir.s of Akbar, 233 

Ghaz! I^fin Tanniiri, one of the great 
j Amirs of ‘Adali, the Afgklin 
j emperor of India, 65 and n 3. 

I GhftzFpur, town of, 84, 104, 179, 412. 

Ghazni. See under Ghaznin. 

Ghaznin, town of, 6 n 4, 358. 

Ghaznin I^an,—the Governor of 
Jalor, 356. 

GhazzSif, Imam,—a celebrated theo 
logical writer, 267. 

Ghiyfi.su-d-din, MTr. See under Ghi- 
yasu-d-din Naqib .^^Sn. 

Ghiyflsu-d-dTn ‘Ali Qazwini, Mirza, 
173. See GhiySsu-d-din NaqiV) 
IGifin. 

GhiySsu-d-din Mansur of ^irftz, Mir, 
—a Doctor of Law and Theology, 
325. 

Ghiyasu d-din Naqib K.hSo, jspn of 
Mir *Abdu-l Latif, a Sayfl-Sayyid 
of Qazwin, 24. See Ohiya'«u-d-din 
‘Air Qazwini. 

OhiySspur,—a town on the banks of 
the Ganges, 185. 

Qhiydr, signification of tl^e word, 227 
and n 5. 

I G'horag’hat, town of, 194, 195, 

Ghorband,—a town on the banks of 
the river Ghorband, 90. 

Ghorband, the,—a river to the North 
of Kabul, 61, 90 and n J. 

G'hrSwali,—a place one farscing dis 
tant from Agra, 69. 

Gilftn,—a province and a town in 
Persia, on tlio Caspian Sea, 214, 
254 and n 2, 273, 276. 

Gladwin’s Dissertations, &c., .381 n 3. 

Glossary, Wilson’s, 371 n 2. 

Gobind Chand, Rajah,—Governor of 
the fortress of TalwSrah, 38. 
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Gog [YSjuj],—tribes of, 189, 424. 

Gogandah, district of,—in RajputanS, 
144, 239 n 6, 249. Also called Ko- 
kandah, which see. 

Gokaltaah ,—signification of the word, 
49 n 4 

Qolah,—a place in the Northern moun¬ 
tains of India, 130, 140, 142. See 
also under Kftnt-ii*GoIah. 

Golkandah, State of, 390. 

Gonds, the,—a tribe of Hipdiis, 78 
n 2. 

Gondwftnah, —a country of Hindustan 
inhabited by the tribe of Gonds, 
78 n 2. Also called Garha-Katangah 
or Gadha-Katangah, which see. 

Gorak’hpur, town of, 106. 

GosSlah BanSrasI,—or 

Gosfilah lOiSn, of Banara.‘^,—a Shaildi- 
zadah and disciple of Akbar’s re¬ 
ligion, 418, 419, 420. 

Gour, district and town of,—in Ben¬ 
gal, 12 and n 4, 184, 187. See also 
under Gaur. 

Gowadi, the,—an affluent of the 
Ganges, 179 and n 2. Often called 
the Gumti, or Gumatl, which also 
see. 

Gualyar. See under Gsvalyar. 

Gujar KliSn Kararani, Ruknu-d- 
Daulah,—General of Da’Qd Kara- 
ranl, ruler of Bengal, 184, 186, 197, 
198. 

Gujpati,—a Zamindar of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of HajTpur and Patnah, 
244 and n 4. Also called Gajpati 
and Kachiti. 

Gujrat, 4, 22, 26, 28, 33, 34, 40, 48, 


62. 06, 67, 106, 110, 143, 144, 146, 
146 and n 1, 147, 149, 151 n 2, 163, 
162, 167, 173, 174, 189, 196, 202, 

205,206, 216, 216, 218 and n 1, 222. 
261, 266. 260, 268, 282, 285, 321, 

322, 328, 332, 337, 344, 346, 363 

366, 356, 368, 366, 366, 368, 370. 

371, 372, 973, 374, 376, 377, .380, 

384, 401. 

Gujratees, the. See the nex'^t. 

Gujratis, the, 168, 171, .342. 

Gulbadan Begum, daughter of Bffbar. 
the Emperor of Hindustan, 7, 216, 
320, 332. 

Gul Guz, PahlawSn,—the keeper of 
^ah Abu-l Ma‘alT of iCfishgar in 
his imprisonment. 4. 

Gulrukh Begum, daughter of KamrSn 
MTrza, son of BSbar, and wife of 
IbrahTm Husain Mirzil, son of Sul- 
tSn Muhammad MirzS, 148, 168 n 1, 
25C. 

Gurnatl, the —or 

Giimti, the,—an affluent of the Gan¬ 
ges, 82 n 4, 179 n 2. Also called the 
Gow^adi, which .see. 

Gowalpsra or Gwalpnrah,—a depen¬ 
dency of Bengal, 195 n 2, 

Gurs [Kurus], the,—a great tribe of 
Hindus in ancient times, 94 n 6. 
See also under the Kurus. 

GuzerSt. See under GnjrSt, 

Guzrnt. See under GujrSt. 

Gwalpara or Gwftlparah,—a depen¬ 
dency of Bengal, 196 n 2. . 

Gwalyar [Gwalior], fort of, 24, 26 
and n 2, 29, 6^, 71, 74, 122, 166. 
195 and n 2, 238, 239, 250, 286, 391. 


H. 


HabSri, son of Majnun Khan Q5q- 
shal,—one of the Amirs of Akbar, 


424. Elsewhere called JabRri. or 
Jabbtrl, which also see. 
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Habib ‘AH Kjian.—on^ of the follow¬ 
ers of Muhammad Bairnrn I^Sn, 
the I^hnn KlmnAn, 25, 26. 

Habib, QSzT,—a zealous Sunni of 
Kashmir, 128. 

Hablb-^illah, HajI, —an officer of the 
Court of Akbar, 209, 302. 

Habsh, Mir,— or 

Hab.^il, Mir,—a Sho*ah ^ Doctor of 
Law, 201, 262. 

HadI, al , or tlie Guide, 259, 266. 

Hftdl Sadr. Mir,—-a trusty friend of 
‘All Qull l^an Uzbek, the lOifin 
Zaman, 83. 

Hadxa, the Traditions of the Prophet, 
207 and n 1. 

Hnfiz, of ShlrMZ,—-the famous Persian 
poet. 22 n 6, 24 n 3, 40, 423, 425. 

H6fiz Mul.iammad Amin,—a preacher 
of Qandahar and one of the seven 
luiams, or private Chaplains, of 
Akbar. 250, 251, 259, 277. 

Hafiz Sultan Rakhnah of Herat,— 
Governor of Sarhind. 1 ^ 393 

Hafiz Tashkandl,—a disciple of Ra' 
shidMulit ‘I^amu'd-dln AsfarayanI, 
190. 

Haidar kUjan. See under Haidar Mu- 
liammad Kjilin. 

Haidar, Mir,—a riddle writer, 248, 

. 273. 

Haidar Muhammad lOian Akhtah- 
Legl,—Governor of KAbid, 6, 54. 

Haidar Qasim Kohbar,—Lieutenant 
of MIrza Muhammad Hakim, son 
ofHumSyun, 57. 

Haidar Sultan Uzbek-i-^aibanl, 
f^her of ‘AH Quli Khan Uzbek, the 
I^jSn Zaman, 84 n 1. 

Hairati of Samarqand,—a poet. 210, 
280. 

h8r^.watu-l-Haivvan [Hayatul-I^aya- 
wanj, tlie,—name of a book, 207. 

HajI Begum,—daughter of the bro¬ 


ther of Humayun’s mother, 308 
and n 1. 

HajI Bhikan Basawarl, 25. 

HajI Habib-ullah. See under Habib- 
ullfih 

HajI I^5n,—a Ohulam of ‘Adali, the 
Emperor of India, 26 n 3. See the 
next. 

HajI W.an Alwari, 6, 26, 40. See the 
above. 

Haji MIrza Beg Kabuli,—author of an 
account of Little Tibet, 388. 

Haji M\ibammad,—an AhadI soldier 
of Akbar, 303. 

Haji Muhammad Khan Sistanf. See 
under Muhammad lOian SIstanl. 

Hfijipilr, town and district of, 68 and 
n I, 177, 178, 182, 183, 184, 232, 
244, 274, 2 90, 293, 297, 320, 345, 
350, 376, 412. 

Haji, fhe great Pilgrimage to Mecca, 
40 a 2. 

Hajjr, more commonly spelt H3;b 
See under the latter word. 

Hajr [Hajar ?]-ul-a8wad, the Black 
Stone, of the Ka'bah, at Mecca, 40 
n2. 

Hakim Abu-1-Path. Soe under Abu-1- 
Fath of Gilfin, the (^adr of the Metro¬ 
polis of Hind. 

Hakim Hasan. See under Hasan of 
Gilan. 

Hakirn Humam. See under HumSm 
of Gllftn 

Hakim HumSyitn. See under Hu- 
mSyun of GUSn. 

Hakim Nuru-d-din Qararl. See under 
NOru d'dln of G lin. 

HakImSanfti.—a famous Persian poet, 
123 n 1. 

Hakim Siir Afghan,—one of the lead¬ 
ers of Rana Kika’s array, 236, 239 
and n 2. 

HakTrau-l-Mulk ^amsu-d-din of 
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Oilan,—a Doctor of philosophy and 
medicine and a Courtier, 254 and n 
2 , 270, 270, 283, 293, 300. 

Fiamadani, Qazi. See under ‘ Abdu-l- 
Jabhfir HamadanL 

Hamem, Hakim, 383, 388. See under 
Hakim Humftm of Gilan. 

HSmid Budaoni, grandfather of our 
autlior, 259. 

Hamid Bukhari, Sayyid,—one of the 
great Amirs of the Sultftns of Guj- 
rRt, 145, 167, 364, 366. 

Hffthid Gilani QSdiri, Shaikh,—a 
(hsvotee, 418. 

Hamlet, Shakespere’s, 164 n 1. 

Ham-MftBhiah ben Dftvid, the false 
Christ of the Jews, ld9n 2. 

Hamzabnn, governor of the fort of | 
Surat, in GujrJt, 147, 149. 

Hamzah, Amir,—an uncle of Muham¬ 
mad, called Asad-ullah “Lion of 
God ” for his valour, 329, 347 and n 
4. 

Hamzahn^mali,.the,—a book in which 
the exploits of Hamzah, uncle of 
Muhammad, are celebrated, 347 n 

4. 

Hanaffs, the,—oner of the four sects of 
Sunni Muslims, 212, 237. 

Handiysh, town of, 48 and n 3. The 
Hindia of the maps. See al.so under 
Hindia. 

Hfinsi, town of, 260. 

Han.su, brother-in-law of Bayazid, son 
of SulaimSn Kararani, ruler of 
Beng&l, 177. 

Har&t* town of, 20 n 3, 38, 48 See 
also under Herat. 

Harawal, town of, 67 

Hari, another name for the city of 
HarSt, 376 and n 2. 

Harpur, town of, I96 n 4. 

Hfirunu-r-rashid, the * AbbSside Klia- 
lifah, 288 n 1. 

57 


Hasan, an infant son of the Bmperor 
Akbar, 68. 

Hasan, son of ‘Ali, son of Abi Y^lib, 
the second of the twelve Im&ms of 
the ^i‘ah8, 11 n 4, 36 n 2. 

Hasan ‘ Askari, the eleventh of the 
twelve Imams of the ^i'ahs, 36 n 2. 

Hasan Beg,—one of the Amirs of 
Akbar, 245. 

Hasan Beg.—brother of Muhammad 
Husain tlie relation of Mahdi 

Qasim J^an, II. 

Hasan of Gilan, Hakim,—a physician 
of the Court, 359, 418. 

Hasan IQjan, brother of Fath I^Sn 
Afghan Til)atl, the governor of Roli- 
tas, 79. 

Hasan .^i5n, brother of Shihab l^an 
[Shihabu-d-din Ahmad IHiftn], 
governor of Dihli, 65, 91. 

Hasan fOian Bachgotl,—an Afghan 
Chief, 18. 

Ha>an Wian Khazanchi, or the Trea¬ 
surer,—an officer of the Court, 77 
and n 2. 

Hasan lOiftn l^ani,—one of the Amirs 
of Akbar, 361. 

Hasan lUian Turkman,—governor of 
the fort of Cliunhar, 02. 

Hasan, Khwajah, 302. See under the 
next. 

Hasan Naqshbandi, KhwSjah, son of 
Khwajah Bahau-d-din Naqshbandi, 
72, 89, 90, Oi, 302. He married the 
sister of Mjrza Muhammad Hakim, 
son of Humayun, and became his 
ab.solute Prime-minister in KSbul. 

Hasan [i^usain ?] Quli i^an, the 
j^an Jah3n, 188. See under Husain 
Quli ^ian, son of Wall Beg. 

Hftshira Barhah, Sayyid. See under 
Hashim, son of Mahmud Barhah. 

Hashim FiTozabadi, Sayyid,—a re¬ 
ligious teacher, 294. 
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Hiiahim ipiSn, brother of Bhihabu d- 
riin Al;»mad I^an, the Governor of 
Dihir and one of the preat Amirs of 
A bar, 181. 

Hashirn KJjan Nfsl apnn', of JhosI 
and 297. 

Hashirn, Mir,— a /rtr, 7 ?> holder of Goj 
rafc, 333.. 

Hashirn Qandahflri,— a Persian poet, 
36, 37. 

Hashirn, son of Mahmud Barha, Say* 
yid,—one of the Amirs of Akbar, 
22^, 233, 236, 237 n4, 342 

Hfesaan. See under Hasan. 

Hatim Sambhall, Miyan,—a famous 
Moulawi, 294. 

Hatim Tal,—an Arab famous for his 
liberality, 67 n 4. 

Hatiyah, town of, bS*. 

Hatiyapul (Elephant-bridge) gate, m 
Agrah, 11^2 and n 3. See also the 
next, 

Hatyapul (Eiephant-ga(e), the, 219 
and n 2 . See the above. 

HawSy,—name of an elephant of 
Hemun Baqqal, 8 , 

Hayatu-l-Hayawan, the,—name of a 
^ book, 207. 

Hazar SliiOa* ^the thousand rays),— 
name of a poem, 340. 

Hajfnrah,—a tract of country In the 
Hindu Kush, 65 and n 1. 

Hazdri, a person holding l ,000 hlgliahs 
of land, 363. 

Bizrat ‘All. Seo under ‘All, son of 
Abi Talib. 

Hasrati A* 15, titld of Sulaiman Kara- 
rSni, the A f 5 d , ruler of BengSl, 166. 

Hemun Baqqai,—makes himself mas¬ 
ter of Dihll with tho title of Bik- 
ramSjlt, but is defeated and killed, 
6 , 7. 8, 9. 

Herit. town of, 173 , 296 , 375 n 2, ^93. 
8 de aUb under Harftt. 


I Herklots’ Qanoori’e-Islam, 41 n 2. 

I Herodotus, 26n 1, 3I7n 2. 

! Heiibach. 2:,'6 n 1. 

! Hidflvah (Guidance),—name of a boo 

I on Muhammadan Law. 208 and n 

! '■ 

j Hijffz,--Arabia petrapa, 32 and n 1, 

I 216. 222, 320. 

I Tlijpz TGian Badarnl, — one of the 
Af^liSn Amirs and Governor of 
Sirhind. 37. 

Hillel,—of Talmudic fame, oo n 5, 287 

! n 2 . 

I Hind, 7, 68 , 70, 73, 85 and n 5, 107, 
140, 144. 174. 217, 245, 248, 2G9. 
273, 282, 315, 329. 391. 394. S-e 
ali^o under Hindu.stan and India, 

I Hindia or Hindiah,—a town on the 

I confines of the Dak’hin, 48 n 3, 87 . 

1 88 , 372, 416. 417. 

Hindu Beg Moglull,—one of the Amirs 
of Akbar, 25. 

Hindilon, town of. 260 n 3. 

Hindu-kush mountains, the, 90 and n 3. 
See also the next. 

Hindi! Kush, tlie, 5 n 6 , 55 a 1 . See also 
the above. 

Hindun. town of, 250 and n 3. 

Hindus, the. 39, 62. 65 n 1 94. 95, 107. 
116, 159, 164, 165, 192, 208, 213, 
216, 226, 239 and n 3, 240. 268, 277, 
295, 313, 314, 331, 347, 352, 367, 
.368, 369, 424, 420. 

Hindiislan, (> and n I , 7, 18, 22, 28, 
32, 38 ti 4, 40, 45, 49, 64, 56, 75, 78 
n2, 89, 90 . 91. 161, 160, 190 , 217, 
253,- 2t9,.299, 327, 347, 360, 354. 

■ 360, 366, 366. 383, 388, 404, 409. 

See also under Hind and India. 

HindustShi Dictionary', Shakespeare’s, 

18 nl. 

HindilstSnls, the,^Native Musal- 
mftns, 360. 

^rab, town 'Iraq., 231 
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HXratiand,—name of an elephant in 
the imperial army, 00 . 

HirSpnr, pass of,—in the moiintaina 
of KashinTr, 390. 

Hiraf, See under Harnt and Herat. 
Hisar P'lrozah. See under FTrozah. 
Hi^tory of British India, Hill and 
il.son’s, 210 n 3. 

Hormuz, country of, 230. 

Hoshang Ghori, King of Malwa. 
Sultan, 05. 

Hoshang-abad, fortres.s of, 05. 

Houdal. town of, 0. 

Hughes’ Notes on Muhaminadani.sm, 
30 n 2. 

Hugh, district, 196 n 2 . 

Hums, a bird of happy omen- 45 and 

H 1. 

Hnmam of Gil an, Hakim, also called 
Hakim Hiimayun and Hum ay On 
QulT,—brother of Hakim Abu-1- 
Fath, 214, 299, 304, 328, 305, 390, 
390, 421. At pp. 3f^3 and 388 this 
name appears as Hamam and at 
pp. 390 and 421 as Human. 
Humayun,—the Flmporor of India 
and Father of Akbar, 2, 5 and nn 1, 
4, 7 and 8 , 7 no, .54 and nn 2 and 3, 
05 'n 3, 72 n 3. 95 n 3, 308 n 1. 
HumTnjun, Erskine's, 5 nn 4 and 7, 
345 n 2. 

Humayun FarmuIT, son of ^ah 
Farmuh,—called ^by the title of 
Humayun QuU I^an, 291. 
HurrtSyQn, Hakim, 214. Seo under 
Humfm of Gllan. 

Humayun Qull, 214. See under Hu- 
mam of GilSn. 

HumSyun Qull ^5n, title of Hii- 
raSyun FarmuIT, of Shfth Far- 
mQli, 291. 

Qusain, an infant son of the Emperor 
Akbar, 68. , 

Husain, son of ^Alf, son of. Abi Tfilib, 


the third of the twelve ImSms of 
the Shi'ahs, 11 n 4, 36 n 2. 

Husain, son of ‘All, son of Husain, 
son of ‘All, son of Abi Tftlib, 143: 
Husain ‘Arab Maliki, Qazi,— 0 T\e- of 
the Qazis of DihlV, 213, 

Husain Beg ^laik^i ‘Umri Badakh- 
shT,—collector of the revenues of 
Kashmir, 394 and n 4, 395. 

Hupain, H5ji,—attendant of the 

monastery of ^laikh Islam ChishtI, 
345. 

Husain .Talair, Sultan, 39, 

Husain l^isn, governor of Kashmir, 
128. 

Husain KiiSn. sister’s son and son-in- 
law of Mahdi Qasim K}jan,—one 
of the .\mlr.s of Akbar. 9, 11, 

29, 33, 35, 38, 83, 80, 87, 88 , 96, 
128, 129,’130, 142, 154, 155, 150, 
157, 158, 159, 161, 102, 163. 171, 
175. 182, 187, 222, 223, 224, 226 
and n 4, 227 n 1 , 238. Same as 
Muhammad Husain I^an, which 
also see. 

Husain lOian, a relative of Shihab 
Khan ' Shihahu d-DIn Ahmad I^an], 
34. 

Husain l^nn, son of Wall Beg, 38. 

See undf^r Husain Qull Klien. 

Husain I^ang sawar, Mir Sayyid,— 
a Muliammadan Saint bni'iod in 
.A.jmir, 143. 

Husain of Kliwarizm, ^laildi,—a 
great Theological Doctor, 253. 
Husain MaibazI, Mir Q&zi, 261. 

' (Insain Marvvl, I^wajah.—a poet, 
j 124. 127, 136. 

I Husain Mirza, Sultan, King of WiurS- 
san, 87 and n 2. See the next. 
Husain Mirza, Sultan, son of Bahram 
Mirza, son of IsmaMl ^afawi, 402. 
See the above. 

Husain. Qazww, QSzi,—governor of 
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the State of the SawS]ik mountain- 
district, on the part of Akbar, 412. 
Husain QiiK IQiffn, the l^In JahSn, 
aon of Wall Beg Zu-l-Qadr,—one 
of the Amirs of Akbar, 33, 38, 66, 
57. 68 and n 2, 108. 109, 111, 137. 
169, 161, 163, 164, 166, 166, 168. 
188. 236 n 5. 


Husain, ^ail|b» grandson of ^hwS- 
jah Mu'inu-d-dm ChishtI of Ajmir, 
309. 

HusainT, ‘Arif Qafavi, 68. 

Hnsayn. See under Husain. 

Husn Abdfil,—name of a plctce, 382. 
Hydaspes, the,—the river Jheinro or 
Pehat, 178 n 2, 398 n 4. 


‘Ibfldat-IUiflnah, the,—a building 
constructed by Akbar in FathpOr, 
a suburb of Agra, 200 , 203 , 204, 
216, 219, 262, 294. 

Ibn Abi Lailfi,—a Mujtahid or Doctor 
of the Law, 211. 

Ibn Adham,—a Muhammadan Saint, 
401 and n 4. 

fbn ‘ArabT, 8hai^,—a celebrated 
Theological Doctor, 266, 286, 

Ibn Batuta, Lee’s Translation of the 
Travels of, 90 n 3. 

Ibn MOsS RisS, the eighth of the 
twelve fmSms x)f the ^T'ahs, 36 
and n 3. 

Ibn Sina [Avicenna], .382 n 3. 

Ibrfthim ChishtT, ^ail^,—of Fatb- 
pur-Sikri, one the Amirs of 
Akbar, 236, 237, 300, 320, 362, 387. 

Ibrahim Husain Ahadl, Khwftjali, 408. 

TbrfihTm Husain MirzS, son of Sultan 
Muhammad Mirza,—a descendant 
on his father’s side from TaimGr, 
the Fortunate, 87 and n I, 93, 146, 
»46. 147, 148, 161. 153, 164, 166 and 
ty-l, 161-164, 166, 266. 

IbrShim l^iAn, sop of RRjah ‘All 
^8n, of BurhSnpSr, 364. 

JbrfihTm KhBn Uzbek, uncle of the 
jOiSo ZaiDln,^*Ali Quli ^jftn l^ai- 
44, 76, 76 and n 1, 81, 82, 


IbrRhim, MTrzR. 163. See under 
IbrShTm Husain MTrzS. 

TbrShim, Mlrza, son of MirzR Sulai- 
mlin, Governor of BadakbshSn, .6 
and n 3, 217. 

IbrShfm Sarhindi. See under TbrS- 
him Sirhipdi. 

IbrShTm STkrT W61, Shaikh,—one of 
the governors of Akbar, 186 

IbrRhTm Sirhindi, Hftjf,—one of the 
‘Ulama of the Court and for some 
time ^adr of GujrRt, 176, 190, 191. 
206, 212, 213, 214, 216, 286, 286, 
322, 328. 

Ibrahim Sur, 346. 

T^fahfin, town of, 128. See also under 
IspahSn. 

Idar, town of, 144, 167, 173, 249, 261. 

Ihrarriy signification of the term, 41 
and n 1, 121 and n 2. 

Ijma *, signification of the terra, 267 n I 

IkhloQ, name of a SQra in the Qnr’ftn. 
23 and n 6. 

Ikhtiyaru-l-Mulk, the Abyssinian,- 
one of the Amirs of Gujrftt, 146, 
162, 167, 168, 169, 171, 172. 

Ikbtiyftru-l-Mulk GujrSti, 167. See 
the above. 

IlRhKbRd. See under lllXhlbftd. 

Ilfihdftd of Arorohah, MullR.—padi 
of the Doab of Sindsagar, in th( 
Panjfib, 284, 304, 346, 366. 368. 
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lifthdftd Nikbawl of Sultinpur, MulLa, 
^adr of the Ooab of Jebch, in 
the Panj&b, 304. 

Ilahi era of Akbar, the, 175 n 1, 384 
n 4, 397 n 4. 

llfShis, the,—name of a sect of 
who called themselves 
* Disciples,' 308. 

llhSbos, town of, 124. See under 
lllihabas. 

lliohpur, town of, 373. 

Ulfth&bad [Allahabad], 179. 344, 345, 
346. 351. See also under Alahab&dL 

XllSh$b&8 (the modern Allahabad), 

' 179. See also the above. 

lltimaa Qazl Pathpurl. a learned Doc* 
tor of Akbar's time. 309. 

lly&a the Afgk&n,—Governor 

of Karah, 297. 

*lmftdu'd<din. the krorf, —an atten¬ 
dant of Qutbu-d’din Muhammad 
]^an Atgah, 341. 

Imam Rizi. See under Riza. 

Ifnam-i-*udil, or Just Ruler.—his 
authority on points of law, 278. 
279. 

*lmrftn. name of the father of tlie 
Virgin Mary according to the 
Qur’an. 59 n 4. 

India, b nnl and 8, 0 n 1, 22, 24, 27 
n 1,28. 54 n 2, 05 n 1, 90 n 3. 95 n 3. 
102, 108 n 2, 113, 207, 224, 240 n 3. 
242 n 4 , 261. 206 . 282 . 3u7 n 1, 330. 
362, 398, 402 n 6, 410, 413, 414, 419, 
421 and n 3. See also under Hind 
and Hindustan. 

India^ Elphinstone’s, 22 n 4. 

ludiau Antiquaries, Priucep's 367 3. 

Indus, the, 90 n 6. 207, 217, 218, 299, 
301, 302,. 304 n 5, 350, 351, 362. 
379. 

I H9at^i'Kd$n%lt or the Perfect Man,— 
an expresMuQ applied to AkDar, 206. 
ling, pera., VuUera*. 405 n 3. 


Ir&n,—Persia as called by the Persians, 
24 n 2, 298. 

‘Iraq, U jn 4, 24, 102, t89 n 2, 190, 
222, 231 n 2. 248, 253, 313, 315, 327, 
407. 

*lrftql horses, 230. 

Irshbd-i’Qazi, —name of a book, 294. 

‘Isa I Jesus], 191 and n 1. 

‘Isft, river of, 333. See under Nahr- 
u-'Iga. 

‘laS J^an, the Zamindar of OfisA, 
292 , 333 and n 3,.417. 

'Isft IQidn Niyftzi, generally known 
as ^uj&‘at,—one of the great 
Amirs of the Aig^boa, 181. 

‘Isft Tarkb&n, Mirza, rnler of Tattali, 

138. 

Isaiaii, Book of, 311 n 4. 

1 Ishaq Hrtkavvi, —a holy and 

God-fearing sage. 304. 

I Iskandar Beg,—a relative of iiusaia 
{ Quh lUian, 56 and n 2, 58 and n 4. 

I Iskandar I^an, the Dzbek,—one of 
I the great Amirs of Akbar, 6, 8, 75, 
70,80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 94, 104, 138, 

139. See also under Sikandar. 

Iskandarpur, town of, 187. 

Ittlam Chishti, ^ah^b. See under 
Ghishii, i^ai^u-l'islam. 

Islam Sur,—of the Af b<it) 

dynasty of Dihli, 25 n I. Various¬ 
ly called Aslim, [slim and Salim 
^ah, which see. 

Islem Chishti, ^mikh. See under 
Chishti, k^aikhu-l-lslftm. 

Isiim ^lah, Sur,—of the Afghan 
dynasty of Dihli, 16, 77, 170, 274, 
294. Variously called AsUm, Islam 
and Salim Shah, which see. 

[sma‘U ‘Ata-i Mu‘arama-i, MulU,— 
disciple of i^aikh Muhammad 
Ghous, 02. 

lama*!! (^afawl,—Founder of the 
9'^fawl dynasty in Persia, 402. 
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IsmS*!! lOian Abdar, surnaraed l^an 
KhfinSn,— one of the Amirs of 
Daud, son of Sulaiman KarfirSni, 
the Afjjhan, ruler of Bengal, 
198. 

I8rna‘ll, I^w&jah,—grandson of 

^aildi Islam Chishti, 358. 



Zu’l Qadr,—one of the great Amirs 
of Akbar and brother of Husain Quli 
Wian, 33, 35, 38, 56, 58 and n 3, i 
109, 159, 275, 297, 360, 364, 376, | 
391,401. I 

I«mS‘il II, ^ah of Persia, son of | 
^ah "yahmasp, 246. See also under | 
Shah Tsma'il II. ! 


Ispahan, City of, 375. See also under 
Isfahan. 

Israel of Scripture, 262 n 3. 

Israelites, the, 206. 

Isiiqhal, explanation of the term, 339 
and n 1. 

Ptimfid ^an, chief eunuch of Aslih^ 
^ah Si?r, of the Afj^han dynasty of 
DihlT, 63, 64, 68. 

1‘tiniad lOian, a Qhulam of Sultan 
Mahmud Gujratl.—governor of 
GujrBt under Akbar, 145, 173, 205, 
251, 258, 320, 332, 337, 338 and n 3, 
340, 343. 

I'timad ^^an, Khwajah Sarai ,—an 
officer of Akbar’s army, 179. 


Jabalpur, 05 n 5. 

JabSri^ or 

JabbarT, \ioa of Majnun l^an Qiiqshal, 
—one of the Amirs of Akbar, 291, | 
424. See ale > under Habari. 

Jacob of Scripture, 262 n 3, 353 n 3. 

Ja‘far Beg, the Agaf ^^lan Bakhik^y 
—one of the Court ofiftcera of Akbar, 
and nephew of MirzB Ghiyasu d-din 
‘All Qazwini, the A^af lOian Sani, 
393, 409. n 4. See also under MTrza 
Ja‘far and A^af l^iBn SSlis. 

Ja‘far Q&diq, the sixth of the twelve 
Imams of the ^T‘ahs, 36 n 2, 108 
and n 1. 

Ja‘far ^Rn, son of QazSq Wian,— 
one of the Amirs of the Panjab, 165. 

Ja‘far, Mirza. 322, 328. Same as 

Ja‘far Beg, which see. See also 
under Agaf 1^5n SRlis. 

Ja‘far Sidiq, ImRm. See under Ja‘far 
<JJ5diq. 

Ja*fir. See under Ja'far. 

JafrdSn, 295. 


Jaganath,—a Court officer of Akbar 
and a ZamTndfiir of Mfllwah, 249. 

JaganBli’h, the Hindi! god, 166. 

JagannRth, town of, 177. 

Jagir lands,—definition of, 23 n 4. 

Jahanabad,—a parganna of the Hugli 
district, 196 n 2. 

Jahangir,—title assumed by Prince 
Salim, son of Akbar, on his acces¬ 
sion to the throne of Delhi, 320 n 2, 
390 nn 1 and 2. 

Jahjar Mien, or JahjSr ^an, the 
Hab.shi [Abyssinian], one of the 
Amirs of Gujrat, 110, 145, 151, 108. 
At p 145 this name appeared as 
Jajhftr Ivlian. 

Jahni, town of, 159. 

Jai Chand, RSjah, Commandant of 
the fortress of Nngarkot, under 
Akbar, 164, 166. 

Jaimal of Chitor, 239. Same as the 
next, which see. 

Jaimal R5i,—one of the RRis of RRua 
Udai Sing and governor of the fort- 
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reas of Cliitor, 105, 107, 239. See 
also the next. 

Jairaall Rajput, 40. Satne as Jaimal 
RST, which see. 

Jaipur or Amber, a Rajput State, 45 
n 8, 242 n 2. 

Jaiaalmir, town of. See under Jasal- 
mlr. 

Jajhar WiSn, — one of the Amirs of 
Gujrat. See under Jahjar I^an tho 
Habshl. 

Jakmftl,—brother of tlie R3na of 
SarohT, 337. 

JalSIr, name of a ChaghtSi tribe, 44 n 5. 

Jal&l l^iSn Qui'cIiT, or Qurchl,—one of 
the .Amirs and priv^^ counsellors of 
Akbar, 189, 204, 345. 

Jalal Multani, Qazi. See under Jalalu 
d-din of Multan. 

Jalal Mutawakkil, Mir Sayyid,—a reli* 
gious leader, 114, 121. 

Jalal of Tiianesar, ^aildi.-one of the 
Muhammadan Saints of Hind, 322. 

Jalalabad, town of, 55 and n 3, 72, 90, 
302, 303, 304. Known of old by the 
name of Jusni. 

Jalalah, son of Roslianfll, a Hindfi- 
stsilr soldier who made himself a reli¬ 
gious teacher and set up an hereti¬ 
cal sect, 300, 368 n I, 363, 401. 

JalSlah Ro.shanai or Rou-hanai. See 
the above. 

Jalalah Tariki, 368. Same as the 
above, the word Tariki or ‘ man of 
darkness,’ being used for Roshanai 
or ‘ bright.’ 

JalSli era, tho, 260. 

Jalalu d-dIn Muhammad Akbar Pad¬ 
shah, 1,382. See under Akbar. 

Jalalu-d-dfn of Multan, Maulana, 
QSzM-Quz8b of the empire of Hind, 
lo4, 213, 215, 278, 323. 

Ja}alti*d*<iin Sur, the AfjrhSn, ruler of 

G’horSg'hat, 195. 


Jalandhar, town of, 6, 10, 13, 34 and 
n 5, 38 n 3. 

Jalesah, parganna of, 156 and n 1. 

Jalesar, town of, 155 n I, 308. 

Jallal-abad. See under Jalalabfid. 

Jallalah, the Roshanai, 401. See 
under Jalalah. 

Jalor, town of, 67 n 4, 58, 340, 342, 
350. 

Jalwar, towm of, 66, 372. See the 
above. 

Jam, the,— tlie Hindu ruler of Surat 
and Jfinagarh, 355, 370, 371, 384, 
385, 392, 400. J’his Jam was called 
Satr Sal or SatarsSl, 

Jffm Satr Sal. See the above. 

Jamal Bakht>ar, ^laikLb —on ‘ of the 
Court officers of Akbar, 294, 297, 
208, 308, 358. 

Jamal Kivmbo i, father of ^laikh 
Gada i Kamboh, a poet of Dihli. 
whc l)ecame (^adr of the empire, 
22 . 

Jamal IGian, a Qhulam of ‘Adali, tlie 
Emperor of India, -6 and a 3. 27, 
39. 62. 

Jam5l Khsn QiirchT,—oni* of the (’ourb 
officers of Akbar, 175 See, also 
JalAl Qurchi. of which thi.> is 

probably a inis-priuf. 

Jamal Khan, son of ^mikh iMangan 
of Badaun, 139. 

Jamal, Pahlawan, -police-magistrate 
of Agra, 118. 

Jamal, Qn/i. a Rindu poet of Siva- 
kanpflr, 119. 

Jamslu-d-din, Mir,—a traditionalist, 
173. 

Jarnnlu-d din. Sayyid, grandson of 
Sayyid iMa'unud Barhah,—one of 
the Court officorH of Alcbar, 350, 
357. 

Jamd'hw or Janid hurct, signification 
of the word, 144 and n 3. 
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Jami, 35, 180, 423. See aJso under 
Moiilaw! and ’Abdu-r Rahmffn J5mT. 

JSmi, Imam MoulawF, See the above. 

J5mi^-i-Ra8hidi, the, - name of an 
historical work, 397. 

Jllrai*u-l-hikSyat, the, —name of a 
book, 329. 

Jamil Beg, Vazir I'^han.—one of the 
Amirs of Akbar, 290 

Jarana, the. See un<1or the Jumna. 

Jamshld,—one of the ancient Kings of 
IrSn, 108, 199. 

Jamshid Muhammad Akbar, 178. 
See under Akbar. 

Jfln BaqI Klian,—one of the Amir.s of 
Akbar, 94. 

Jan Muhammad I^ian BilibiidT,—a 
warrior in Akbar's Army, 290. 

Jani rieg, Mirza, grandson of Muham¬ 
mad Baqi Tarkhnn,—Governor of 
Tattah, 314, 370, 377, 386. 392, 
399. 

JJnT, Mirza, the Governor of Tattnli. 
See the above. 

Jannat-cshyani, meanintz of the ex¬ 
pression , 308 71 2. 

Jfinnat-a^tanl. meaning of the expres¬ 
sion, 308 n 2. 

Jannatu ]-‘adan [Jannal-'.Adn ? ], the, 
— the Garden of Eden, 74 n. 

.Jannatu l-Firdiis, the,—tiie Garden 
of Paradise, name of the sixth 
heaven, 74 n. 

Jannatu-l-Khiild [Kluild], the,—the 
Garden of Eternity, name of the 
fourth heaven, 74 n. 

Jannatu-l-rnavva, the —name of the 
third heaven,'74 n. 

Jannatu n-Nu im [Na im], the,4 ihe 
Garden of Doliglita, name of the 
fifth heaven, 74 n. 

JilrlkSrSn, village of, 01. 

Jarkaa, the RufnT,—Commander of 
the fortress of Baronch on the 


side of Muzaffar, son ot Stilt a 
MahmGd Gujrftti, 342 and n 3, 344 

Jasalmir, town of, 138, 355, 392 

Jaunpnr. See under Jounpur. 

Jt^zyahf or tait on non-Mo.^lems, 
abolished. 284, 

Jeremia, the Jewish Prophet. 198 
3. 

Jesus, 191 n 4, 20^, 267 and n 3^ 

Jeich, D5&b of, between the Jhelurn 
and the Chenab, in the Panjab, 304 
n 6. 

Jhanni, a town in the vicinity of 
Labor, 408 and n 2. 

JhSrkand, a country of Hindustan, 
78 n 2 

Jhellum, the. See the Jbeium. 

Jhelurn,.the,—one of the five rivers of 
the PanjSb, 304 n 5, 359 n 2. 398 n 4. 
Also called the Behat, which see. 

Jhlls, the,—a low class of Multan 
peasants, 161, 162. 

Jhosi (and PiySg), known as IlhSbas, 
the modern Allahabad, 124, 297* 

Jhujhar, town of, 33. 

JhusT, town of, 100 n 3. 

Jiji Anagah, wife of ^amsu-d-din 
Muharamewl Atgali a umft»> 

of Akbar, 49 n4. 

Jitura, town of, 196n 3. 

Job of Scripture, 296 n 1. 

Jodhpur or Marwar, a Rajput State, 

; 4, 45 n 8, 144, 153, Ifil, 189 and 
nl, 275n2. 

Jogipurah,—a place outside Agrah 
for feeding jogla, 334. 

Jogia, the,—or Hindu deNOtces. 95- 
369. 

John, Epistle of St.—, 237 n 3. 

Jonah, Book of, 222n 1. 

Jones. Sir W., 47 n 4. 

Josa. the,—a 28^. See also the 

Jusah. 

Joseph, the Patriar<?h. 124, 353. 
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Joshua, Book of, 75 h 1. 

Joudhpur. See under Judhpur. 

JoudpGr. See under Jodhpur. 

JofiAar, eK plan at ion of the word. 107. 

Jounfiga^h. See under JunSgafh. 

Jounpur^ 12, 14, 16, 16, 17, 18, 27 and 
n 3, 44, 54, 76, 77, 70, 80, 82 n 4, 
84, 86, 86, 89. 94, 96, 103, 104, 138,' 
189, 177, 179, 180. 186, 246, 273, 
284, 286, 290 , 297 , 298 , 309. .384, 
386. 

Jousa, town of, 181. 

Jiljak Begum. See under Mah Jujak 
Begum. 

Jumlatu-l-mulk, or manager in-gen¬ 
eral,—an official‘title, 409 n 2. 

Juralatu-l-mulk, titfe of Muzaffar 


Wiftn ‘All Turbati, one, of the 
Amirs of Akbar, 174. 

Jumna, the, 6, 29, 76, 114, 119, 128, 
135. 164, 179, 286. 

Junagafh,—the capital of Siirafc, I4i0, 
162, 256, 355, .384, 392, 400 and n 2, 
401. See also uiKier Chunagafh. 

Junaid, a Muhammadan Saint, 209. 

Junaid, uncle’s son of Daud, son of 
Sulaim&n KarSrBni, the Afj^an, 
ruler of Bengal, 196, 246. 

Jupiter, 87 n 1. 

Jtlsah, the,—a river, 104. See v^l^o 
the JosS. 

Jusfii, ihft old name of JalAiab&(^, 65, 

n8.\, 

Juvenal, 20 n 2, 


Kab Rai, or Prince of Poets, title of 
Gad&i Brahmadas, or Rfijah Birbar, 
164 and n 4. See under Gad&l 
Brahmadas and Birbar. 

Ka*bah,—the square stone building 
in the Mafijidu-l-fiaram, at Makkah, 
40 and n2, 41. 113, 216, 344, 417. 

Ka*bah-i-Muradat, or sanetum of de¬ 
sires, 266. 

Kabi Hajah. See under Kab Rai. 

Kabul, 5 and nn 4 and 7, 12, 34, 38, 
52, 53, 64, 55. 66, 57, :8, 61, 71, 72. 
89, 90 and n 1, 91, 92, 103, 217 and 

n3. 290. 301, 302 303, 305, 307, 

309, 320, 348, 355, 356, 357. 368, 

369, 300, 361, 364, 306, 367, 370. 

381, 382, 383, 388, 392, 4U8, 409. 

KSbulees, the. See the next. 

Kdbuiis, the, 01,409. 

Kaoh’h, province of, 355, 399. 

Kochi horses. 371. 

Kaohiti, district of, 292 and n 1,293. 
See, however, the next. 

OS 


KachitI, Kajah,—a zamind^r of mil* 
p0r and Patna, 182 andn3. ^Iscr 
called Gajpati and GujpatF, which 
see. 

Kafirs, the,-—or infidels, a name of 
reproach given by Muhammadans 
to the non-Muslims, 46 7^2. 

Kafur, 288. 

Kahara, signification of the word, III 
and a 2. 

Katanians, the,-—an old Persian^ dy¬ 
nasty ^ 208 and »» 2. 

Kaiqabnd,—an luicient king of Iran, 
164. 

Kaiqabad, son of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakirn, son of HumayOn, son of 
Babar, 360. 

K&TsIn.—a tract of country belonging 
to the province of Molwah, 78 n 
2 . 

Kajak IGi&n l^iwajaU,—one of 
generals of Akbar, 197 n 1. 

K^jh'kot, Manzil of,—oalJed ihe 
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.Surat of Kot K Imoliwah, 301 and 
n 3. 

KSkar ‘AH Wi5n,—one of tlie Amirs 
of Akbar, 82, 167, 424. 

KSkarun, fort of, 103. 

Kalaii Beg, Kluvajah, 37. See also 
the next. 

Kalan Beg Nacjshbandi, l^wajah, 
grandson of Wiwajah Al.irar, -a 
devotee and religious teacher, 
360. 

Kcdandar, signification of tfie terra, 
162 and n 2, 187. 

Kalftnor, a dependency of Lahore. 1 
and n 3, 301. 

KalSnor, garden of,—where Akbar 
ascended the throne, I and n 2. 

Kalinjar, fortress of, 124, 3i)9. 

Kalkal-g'hati,—name of a place, 199. 

ivalla PaliHP, a distinguished .Vf^iin 
genera], 274. 

Kftlpi, district and town of, 0, 44, 97, 
113, 119, 105, 289. 

Kalyan lAIai, Kfti.—Rajah of Bikanir, 
137. 

Kalyan HhT Baqqai,—an inhabitant 
of Cambay, 249. 

Kamal BiyabanI, l^iaikh, —an impos¬ 
tor of Akbar’s reign who claimed 
to work miracles, 3J9, 378. 

Kainftl lOiSn, son of ^aiWi Mangan 
BadSun, 139. 

Kamal Khan, the G’hakkar,—one of 
the Amirs of the Panjab and gover¬ 
nor of the country of the G’haklcars, 
3, 13 and n 3, 62, 72, 93, 109. 

Kainftlai Qadr,—an Officer of the 
Imperial Court. 421. 

Kamalai ^lirfizf,—servant of ^lah 
Fath Ullah Shirazi, the <J?adr in¬ 
chief of Hindustan, 354 and n 3 

Kamaon, mountains of. 364. See also 
the next. 

Kaniftiin,—a Hindu State in the. 


SawSlilc hills, 377. See also the 
above. 

Kambhayat [Cambay], 167 and n 3. 
See also under Cambay 

Kambo. See under ^ahbaz lOian 
^ahru-ll5h Kambo. 

Kami, nom de plume of Mir ‘Alftu-d- 
doulah Qazvvini, author of a Biogra¬ 
phy of the Poets, 108 n 2. 

Kfimran Mirza, son of Babar and 
brother of HumSyun. 6 n 1, 54, 
148, 168 n 1, 256. 

Kamru,^ country of, 106 and n 6. 
More generally called Kamrup, 
which also see. 

Kamriip, country of,—in Assam, 166 
n 5, 192. See the above, 

Kangar or Kangar,—the zamlnddr of 
the province of Kach’h, 399. 

Kangarh, town of, 402. 

Kang rah, — or 

Kangrah, fort of, in the district of 
Nagarkot, 159, 165. 

fCanjak l^vajah,—one of the gene 
rals of Akbar, 197 and n 1. 

Kanouj, town of, 27 and n 1,76. Also 
written Qannonj and Canouj, which 

I see. 

Kant,—a place in the Northern 
mountains o; India, 130, 140, 142. 
See also the next. 

Kant-u-Golah, pargannaoi ^—the Jdgir 
of Husain l^an, Mahdi QSsira 
Wmni, 154, 156, 163, 182, 188, 222^ 
See also under Golah and Kant. 

Kanur Phillour,—a place in the con¬ 
fines of the parganna of l)ik’hd8r, 
in the Panjab, 36 emd n 1. 

Kanyfikubja,—the ancient name of 
Kanouj, 27 n 1. See also under 
Qannouj. 

Karaii, district and town of, 44, 74, 
76. 79. 94, 97.103, 104, 297, 298, 312. 
The name is also written Karrah. 
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Karahkatangali, district of, 351. 

Karakar Pass, the, 3G1. 

Karam-ullnh, brother of ^lahbSz 
I^an ^lahr ullah Karnbo of Lfihor, 
—one of the Amirs of Akbar, 303. 

Karafilr, town of, 187. 

Karbala,—a nlaco in ‘Iraq, famous 
for tlie iiiurder of al-Husain, the 
son of ‘All, 11 and n 4, 217 and n 1. 

Karhl, town of, 304. See the next. 

Kari, village or town of,—in the dis- 
tri(‘t of Gujrat, 169, 338, 340, 384. 
See the above. 

Karrah, district and parganna of, 94, 
312. See also imdei Karah. 

Karwi, tlie.—a river, 18. 

Kashbandi ,—signification of the word, 
194 n 3. 

Kashghar, country of, 2. 

Kashmir, 3, 52, 127, 128, 139, 266, 
276, 360, 363, 364, 3^5, 376, 377, 
380, 381 and n 2, 386, 388, 392, 394 
and ii 4, 395 and n 3, 396, 397, 398, 
407, 409, 415. 

Kashmiris, tlie, 394. 

Katak, town of, 426. See the next. 

Katak-Banaras,—a town in the 

centre of Orissa, commonly known 
as Cuttack, 16|L>, 194, 196, 198 and 
n 5, 199, 301, 426. 

Katak-u-Banaras, 166. See the above. 

Katangah, a place near Gadha Ka 
tangah, 78 n 2. 

Katanpilr, a dependency of Jharkand, 

78 /I 2. 

Katha Saiit Sagara, the,—a book, 
415 ,i 2. 

Kathi,—the name of a tribe inhabit¬ 
ing Kiitliiwar, 371 n 2. 

Kftthiwar,—a tract of country, 337, 
338, 371 n Also written Kftti- 
wSr. 

Kfitis, the, 371 a^d n 2. See under 
the KRtht tribe. 


KStiwftr, country of, 371. See also 
under KSthfwSir. 

Katlu IGian, Governor of Jaganiiftth, 
on the part of Daud, son of Sulai- 
man Kararanl, ruler of Bengal, 177. 

Kator,—a mountain district of K§- 
hr.'!, to the north of Hindustan, 304 
and n 1. 

Katril, Pass of,—in the mountains of 
Ka^mir, 304. 

Kaztil-bash ,—a novel hy Fraser, 206 
n 2. See under the Qiziibftshis. 

Kerbela. See under Karbala. 

Khablsah, 320,—read KJiahltah Ba¬ 
hadur, see p. 425. 

Khabitah Bahadur,—a servant of 
Ma‘9urn Khftn Kabuli, the foster- 
brother of MIrza ^luharnmad 
Hakim, 320, 4 25. 

Khadawand Khan. See under Khu- 
dawand l^an. 

Khadijah, daughter of Khowailcd 
[Klujvvailid], and first wife of 
Muliammad, 59 n 4. 

Khaibar Pass, the, 357, 362, 360. 

KhairabSd, town of, 129, 228. 

Khairpurah,—a place built by Akbar 
outside the town of Agrah, for 
feeding poor Musalmans, 334. 

Kbairu-l-bay&n, the,—a work written 
by RoshanSI, the founder of an 
heretical sect, in which he siets 
forth his tenets, 360. 

Khflldl IGiau Jabbarl, son of Majnun 
^an Qaq^ial, 332. See also un¬ 
der Jabbari and IGialidI Kh&n. 

K'^alganw, town of, 244 n 2. Sec 
also the next. 

K'halgSon, town of,—in Bengal, 244 
and n 2, 245. 

Khali^ahAAnds -lands held imme¬ 
diately from the Crown, 193. 

Khalid ^5n,— one of the AmTis of 
Akbar, 86. 
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Kh&lidi —one of the great 

Amirs of Beng&l, 288, 289. See 
also under Khnldi ^Sn JabbSrf. 
Khalifahs, the,—successors of the 
Prophet Bduhammad, 318. 

Alam,—one of the generals 
of Akbar, 182, 183, 197, 198. 
lUiftn-i-jAlam, title of MirzS ‘Azi* : 
Kokah, 207 n 2. Perhaps for WiSn- 
i-‘Alam we should read lOiSn-i- 
A‘zam here. 

1^8n-i-A^^am, Jtnother name of 
A^zam lUi^n, MIrzft ‘Aziz Kokah, 
152 and n 1, 157;16S. 169, 171, 172, 
173, 188, 189, 218, 293, 332, 354, 
358, 373, 399, 400, 401. See also 
under the A'zam Khftn and MIrza 
' Kokah, son of Akgah lUiSn, 

K|)&n BSql Khftn,—one of the aer 
vants of Akbar, 95. 

]^&n JahSn, application of the title, 
33 and n 1. 

j^ran JahSn, title of IjEusain Qul! 
lOiftn, son of Waif Beg, Zu-l-Qadr, 
one of the great Amirs of Akbar, 
33, 111, 168, 188 , 220, 222, 232, 235 
and n 6, 244, 245, 275, 362. See 
also! under Husain Qull ^an. 
l^yiftn JahSn, commandant of Orissa, 
—one of the Amirs of DftOd 
Karariinl, the Afghftn ruler of 
'Ben>{ftl, 198. 

l^ftn JalSn, 200. Perhaps we should 
read i^ftn Jahaii. See the Khftn 
Jahftn, Husain Qull !^&n. 

KJiSu KaUn, a surname of Mir Mu- 
iiammad ^iftn Atkah, the brother 
of Atkah Khfin,—one of the great 
Amirs of Akbar, 52, 53, 72, 89, 
1)4, 109 and n 4, 139, 143, 144, 171, 
173. See also under Mir Moha¬ 
mad ^ftn Atkah. 

^ftn lUiSaftn, application of the 
title, 33>» I, 34 n 1.38. 


]^3n lUiSnan, the,—Muhammad 

Bairam l^ftn TurkomSn, prime 
minister of Akbar, 7 and n 3, 8, 9, 
12, 13, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 28 
29, 30, 31, 32, .33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
39, 40, 41, 42. See also under 

Bairftm Wian and Muhammad 
Bairfim Khftn. 

Khan I^iannn, the,—Mun‘im l^iau, 
38, 51, 52, 54, 76, 80, 81, 8.3, 84. 
85, 92, 93, 96, lo4, 139, 177, 179, 
181. 182, 184, 185, 186, 187, 195, 

196, 197, 198 and n 2, 199, 200, 

221, 222, 309, 325, 355, 356, ;i58, 

371, 372, 373, 375, 379, 384, 386, 

302, 399, 402, 403, 410. See also 

under Mua‘im lUiftn. 

Khftn l^ftnan, title of Mirza lUian, 
ono of the Amirs qf^Giijrab, and 
son of Bairam ^lan, the lUian 
J^snan, 346, 370. 

Khan l^ftnan,—one of the generals 
of Daud Kararani, the Af^an, 
ruler of Bengal, 235. 

J^ftn Zamftn, title of ‘All Quli l^au. 
Uzbek, son of Haidar Sultan 
Uzbek-i-^aibani, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18 and n 2, 27 and 
n 3, 29, 44 and n 4, 53, 75. 76 and 
n 2, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 83. 84 and 
n 1, 86, 86, 87, 89^.94, 95 n 2, 96. 
97 . 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, lOJ and 
n 1. J04, 179, 183. 359. See also 
under ‘Ail Qull IQian Uzbek. 

Khanah,—a building in the aacreil 
precincts of Mecoa, 246 and n d.. 

Khftndesh. province of,^ 46 and n 4, 
274. 

Khftni, Kalftou See under Khftn 

I Kalan. 

I Khanjar a, relation of 4krcll 

I Beg ^ftn, Comniaodant of Qj^ili. 

%. 

Khaaiani tAlJ JMurftd Uzhak, 
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247, .^87 See aleo under ‘AH 

Murftd 

KhSnui meaning of the word, 405 
and n 3. 

KhfinpQr, village of, 186, 247, 398^ 

KhSnzfidah,—brother of ^5h Abu-1- 
Ma‘511, 66. 

K’haramanda, district of, 8. 

Khariuaha, the,—a sort of sailors 
used to the river, 178. 

Khstib, I^iwftjah,—of Bokh&rg, one 
of the Court officers, 278. 

K’hatoulF,—name of a place, 153. 

Khavind. See under i^hawind 

KhawAf, a district and town in l^u- 
rSsan, 290 n 1. 

Khawand Mahtniid, l^wajah,—of 
Ajmir, father of Sultan ^wSjah, 
the Qadr, 246 and n 3. 

KhRwind, I^wajah, son of 
jah Yaha [YahyS ?], son of Khwa- 
jah Ahrar, the Saint - f AjmTr, 67. 

Khidmat-rat, title of the chief of 
the Ebidmatiyyah, 301 n 2. 

Khidmatiyyah, —foot-guards on duty 
in the environs of the palace, 301 
n 2. 

Khirad-afza, the,—name of a book, 
266, 274 n 2, 389, 426. See also 
under Nnmah-i-I^irad-afz8. 

Khizar I^ian, 10. See under l^izr 
^an ;^iwajah. 

Khizr Klifln Hazarah,-^ona of the 
Amirs of Akbar, 6 and n 6. 

Khizr I^hftn ^wSjah,—one of the 
Amirs of Akbar and husband of 
Gi^hadan Begum, the Emperor’s 
aunt, 7, 10. 

Khizr l^an Sarwgni,—killed for blas¬ 
pheming the Prophet, 26^. 

Khizr§b8d Sadhorah,—name of a 
place, 261. 

KhorasSn, 190. See also ud fdT l^urS- 
sSn. 


Khowailed [^uwailid], father of 
lOiadljah, the first wife of Muham¬ 
mad, 69 n 4. 

Khudftwand of the Dak’hin,—a here¬ 
tic married to the sister of ^ai^i 
Abu )-FazI * AllSmi, 384. 

KhudSwand l^Sn,—one of the Amirs 
of Akbar, in the Dak’hin, 364, 372. 

Khudffwand IGign, Wazir of Gujrat, 
147, 160. 

Khurasan, 22, 35 n 3, 64 n 5, 87 n 2, 
290 n 1. See also under ^orasan. 

Khurd-Kabiil,—a place at seven cosaea 
from Kgbul, 302. 

Khurram Begum, known as Wall 
J^i'mat Begum,—wife of MfrzS Sulai- 
mSn, Governor of BadakhshSn wh6 
was sixth in descent from TaimQr, 
61 n 6. 

KhushhSl Beg, MirzS,—one of the 
Qiirchis of the palace, 13, 101. 

KhGshkhabar —a state-mes¬ 

senger, 91, 92, 94. 

Khusrau, Mir, a great poet of DihlT, 
101 and n 6, 102. See also under 
^usrii. 

Khusrau, Sultgn, non of the Prince 
SultSn Salim, son of Akbar, 368. 

Khusrou, an ancient King of Ir5n,86, 
108. 

Khusrou, Amir,—the Poet of Dihli, 
38. See also under Khusru and 
l^iusrau. 

Khusrou, Mir. See under I^usru and 
Khusrau, the Poet. 

KhusrG, Amir, son of Amir Seifud-din, 
the T&tar,—the Prince of SOfi poets, 
38 and n 4, 63, 64 n 2, 411. See also 
under ^usrau, the Poet of Dihli. 

Khuibah, signification of the term, 1 
and n 3, 18 and n 4. 

Khuwailid. See under ^howailed. 

KhwSjagi Muhammad of HirSt, 
gprandson of Khwfijah ‘ Abdullfth 
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A[ar\vArid, the Wazir,—one of the 
Qadrs of Akbar, 48, 340. 

KhwrtjagT Muhammad Husain,— 

brother of Muhammad QRsim l^Sn 
Mir bahr, and one of (he Amfrs of 
Mirzff Muhammad HakTm, son of 
HumiTyGn. 303. 

Khwajali ‘Abd-nII«h Marwarid, of 
Hirat,— the Wazir, 48. 

KhwSjah‘Abdu-l-Majid of Harat, the 
A^af l^iSn.T—Governor of DihlT, 38, 
62. See also under A^af I^an. 

Kliwajah Ahrar, of Ajmlr.—a Muham¬ 
madan Saint, .'>7. See also under 
Ahrar. 

Khwajah Ajmiri, another name of 
lUiW ajah Mu‘inu-d-drn Chi^ti, the 
Saint of Ajinir, 111 and n 5, 268, 
80, 414. See also under Mu‘Tnu-d- 
din Chi^hti SigizT. 

Khwajah Amina, [afterwards KliwS- 
jah JahSn], the Wazir, 20, 31 and 
n 1, 111, 189, 232. Same as Amlnu- 
d-d n Malirnud. See also under 
T^nvajah Jahan. 

KhwSjah Aminu-d-din ^lahmud of 
Hartrt, 20 n 3. See the above. 

KhwSjah ‘Arab,—one of the Amirs 
of Akbar and the IGian JahBn’s 
pay-master, 361, 362. 

Khwajah Bah8ii-d-din Naq-shbandi,— 
a Muhammadan Saint, 72 n 4. 

KhwSJah Daulat.—afterwards called 
Daulat KhBn,—a servant of the 
Emj^ror, 100. 

KhwBjah Hasan. 320. See under the 
next. 

KhwSjah Hasan Naoahbandf, son of 
^wBjah BahSu-d-dIn Naq^bondi 
See under He^n Naq^bandi. 

KhwBjr.h Husain MarwI. See under 
Husain MarwI. 

KhwSjah IsmS*!), grandson of ^ail^ 
lalini'Ohi.^tl, SG8. 


Khwajah JahSn, title of IQiwaja)i 
Amina, 20, 62, 80, 81, 84, 86, 97. 
111,146, 181). See aKo under Khwa¬ 
jah Amina. 

Khwajah Kalan Beg,—an attendant 
of the Court, 37. 

KhwSjah KJiatib, of Rokhara,—a 
Court attendant, 278. 

KhwSjah Klmwind, son of KjiwSjah 
Ya1>a [Yahya?], f>on of Kljwnjah 
Ahrar, the Saint of Ajmir, .57. 

KhwSjah Maq^fid ‘Ali,—a servant of 
Akbar’s mother, 49 n 4. 

Khwajah MoulSna of Shiraz, the here¬ 
tic of Jafrdan. 295. 

KhwSjah ^IiPazzam, maternal unck^ 
of Akbar, 71. 

KhwSjah Muliammad Rafi‘ Badaldi 
nhi,—one of the generals of Akbar, 
236. See also under Wiwajah Rafi‘ 
BadoUJishi. 

Khwajah Mulmmmad Yaliya, Naq.;^i- 
bandi,--ono of the descendants of 
lOnvajah Al.irar of Ajtnir, 225. 276. 

Khwajali Mu‘inu-d'din Chishti. See 
under Mu'inu-d-din ChishtT. 

KhwSjah ]Mu‘inu-d*din. son of TUiwS- 
jah Wiawind,—one of the des¬ 
cendants of KJnvSjah AlirSr of 
Ajmir, 67. 

Khwajah ^luzaffai* ‘Ali Diwanah, 34. 
We should probably read Turbati 
for Diwanah. See the following 
name, 

KhwSjah Miizaffar ‘All Turbati, t.c., 
of the tribe of Turhat in I^urSsSn, 
64. S^e under Miizaffar l^Sn ‘Ali 
Turbatk 

Khwajah Naqahbandi, 72. See under 
l^wSjah Bahau-d-din. 

KhwSjah Jlafi* Badakh^I,—one of 
the generals of Akbar, 385. See 
also under' lOiwSjah Muhammad 
Rafi‘ Badal^shi. 
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Khwfljah Shah Man<^ur. .Sue tinder 
Shah iMantjur. 

IChwajah J^iamsu-d-dln See tinder 
^lamsu-d din l^SfT. 

Khwajah Sultan ‘Ali VVazIr Khfin,— 
an officer of Tardl Beg lOifln, the 
commandant of Dihli, 7. 

Khwajah Yalia [Yahya ? ], eon of 
Khwajah AlirSr of Ajmii*, 57. 

KhwSrizm, country of, 253. 

Kijak Ivliffn ^^wajah, —an officer of 
the Imperial Army, 197 n 1. 

KIkS, Rffna. also called BratSb or 
Partab, ruler of Gogandah and 
Kuraalmair or Kokanda and Kom- 
balmir, 141, 233, 235, 230, 237, 240 
n 7, 240 n 1, 2.51. 275 and n 1. 

Kimiya ,—signification of the word, 
334 n 4. 

Kishn, or Krivshna,—one of the chief 
Gods of the Hindus. 205. See also 
under Krishna. 

Kitabu-n-nawaqis, the,--a work by 
Mirza IMalddum in blame of the 
^iPali, 327. 

Kit‘hal, town of, 274. 

Kitto’s Court of Persia, I n 3. 

Kizr Aqa,—tlie tvaktl of Mirza Kl»an, 
.son of Bairnm ^lan j^armn, 342. 

Kodrah, See under Bahadur Kodrah. 

Koh-parah ,—name of a female ele¬ 
phant, 84. 

Ivoita.—-signification of the word. 49 
n 4. 

Kokaltaah ^—signification of the word, 
49 n 4. 

Kokanda or Kokandah, district of,— 
irlRajputan*, 233, 236, 236, 239 and 
n 6, 240, 241, 242, 246, 247, 248. 
AUo called Gogandah, which see. 

Kombalmir, district of,—near Udai* 
pOr jn RftjputSafi, 233 and n 1. 
p. 144 the, word is written Kuraal¬ 
mair. See also the next. 


KonbhalmTr, a fortress on the fron¬ 
tiers of tjdaipiir and JondpGr, 27.5 
and n 2. See the above. 

Koorchees, the. See under the Qurchis. 

Korah, of Scripture, 341 n 1. Called 
Qarun in Arabic. 

Kotali Balayah, fort of, 106. 

Kofal sanjad-darra.—a geographical 
name, 91. 

Kot K’haehwah, Sarai of, 301 n 3. 
Galled also the Manzil of Kajhkct. 

Kotlah, fortress of, 106. 

Krishna, the Hindu God. 336. Sec 
also under Kishn. 

Krorl, an officer in charge of a piece 
of land producing one Kror of 
tankas, 192, ,369. 

Kroris, the.- revenue officers, 192. 
194, 207 and n 5, 400. See the 
above. 

Kuchak Khfin, —or 

Kuchak Muhammad brother of 

Husain Kjjon, Mahdl Q&sim j^ani, 
and one of the Amirs of Akbar, 182. 

Kufah, town of,—in ‘Iraq, 328 

Kulyan, kingdom of, 371. 

Kum, a town in Persia, where the 
^i‘ah make pilgrimages, 217 n 1. 

Kumakchl, or 

Knmaki, meaning of the word, 48 n 4. 

Kumalmair, district of, 144. See 
under Kombalmir. 

Kumaun Mount, the, 164. 

Kundal,— a town in the district of 
Surat, at 15 cosaes frtim Chunagar, 
370. 

Kurdah, 333 n 6. See under Bahadur 
Kilrdali. 

Kur Farah. See under Bahadur Kur 
Farah. 

Kurk’het, lake of, 94 and n 6. Called 
Kuruk^etra in Sanskrit. 

Kurni^h, ths.^hQotage pajd to em¬ 
perors, 35^ 
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KQrsi [KursI ?],—name of the eighth 
or Crystalline Heaven, 74 n. 

Rural verse, the,—or Ayatu-UKuraly 
in al-Qur’Sn, 201,331. 

Kurukshetra, name of the lake 
Kurk’het in Sanskrit, 94 n 6. 

Knrus, the,— a great tribe of Hindus 


in anciimt times, 94 and n 329, 
330. 

Kushrnfll, mountains of, 38. 

Knwa, district of,—in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the River Satlaj, 9. Pro¬ 
bably we sVkOuld read Ropar, which 
see. 


[.achMiman, brother of RSra Chand 
[RUmS], Rajah of Oudh, 347. 

Ladah Suhnah,—a town about 18 
coaaea from Dihli, 386n 1. 

LShor. 1 and n 2, 3. 4, 10, II, 12, 13, 
68, 72, 88, 89,. 91, 92, 93, 95, 103, 
137. 158, 159, 160, 161, 164, 166, 174, 
218, 220. 222, 220, 232, 273, 276, 286, 
300, 301,304, .W, 320, 321, 328, 329, 
356, 369, 364, 366, 367, 369. 370, 373, 
376, 377, 379, 383, 384, 387, 389, 391, 
394, 306, 397, 403, 407, 408 ^nd n 2, 
412. 

Lahore, See the above. 

Lahrah, lord of Agra, 59. 

hailu-l qadr, the 27th night of the 
month of Ramz5n 44 n 2. 

Lak’hnau. See under Lak’hnou. 

Lak’hnanti,—the ancient name of the 
city of Gaur, 289. 

Lak’hnou, 14, 18, 27, 37, 76, 128, 129, 
130, 139, 148 n 3, 156, 167 n 1, 182, 
189, 260n2, 201 n l,272n l,292n 1, 
304 n 1, 305 n 4, 349 n 2, 341 n 2, 
343 n 2. 348 n 9, 354 n 2, 368, 359, 
367 nn 1 and 2, 368 n 2, 373 n 1, 
374, 388 n 1,396. 

Lakhnow. See the above. 

Lak’nou. See under Lak’hnou. 

Lad l£}i5n of BadakhshSn,—one of the 
Amlta of the imperial army, 6. 

L5l,Qftzi,—one of the wits of Akbar’s 
reignt 65. 


Lamaha, the,—a class of devotees in 
Tibet. 335. 

Lane’s Modem Egyptians. 36 n 4 
Lankff. island of, 347. 

Lashkar Kh^n. Mir BakhshT,—one of 
the Anurs and generals of Akbar, 
82, 83. 84. 173, 174, Iftl 106, 198. 
Also called ‘A^kar ^5n. Astar 
Kh5n and Sher KhSn. 

LashkarT, son of Sultan Adpm, the 
G’hakkar, .52. 

LatTf KhwSjah Mir l^iknr —one of 
the officers of the Imperial Court, 
.303, 317. 

LawSih, the,—name of a theological 
work, 265. 

Lee’s Translation of the Travels of 
Ibn Ratuta, 90 n 3. 

Leigh Hunt. 401 n 4. [Oil n 4. 

I..exicon Persico-Latinnm, Vnllers’, 

Lif^an-i-ghaih. a term applied by JRmT 
to HSfiz of ^Traz, 423 

Little Tibet. 388. [423. 

Lives of the Per.sian Poets, Ou«»eley’8. 

LodhiyRnah, town of. See under 
Ludhiy^nah. 

j Lodi, Amfru-]-Umar5, 177, 178. 184. 

; London, 32 n 5, 35 n 4. 

' Lonkaran. RRT, Governor of SAmbhar. 
259. See also under Loun Karan 
BSjah. 

Louh-i-mahfGz the,—signification of 
the term. 24 and n 4. 
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Loun Karan, Rajah, Commandant of [ Ludhiyanah, town of, 38, 159, 3.58. 
Sftmbhar, 236, 237. See also under | Ludiyffnah, town of. See the above 
Lonkaran RfiT. 


Macan’s edition of the Shahnamah. 
317 n 1. 

Ma'^um Khan,—foster-brother of 

Mirza Muhammad Hakim, son of 
Humayun, 273, 274. See also under 
Ma'^Qm Kokah and Ma‘ 9 um Kabuli. 

;^an Farankhiidi, Governor 
of Jaunpur,—one of the Amirs of 
Akbar, 28-4, 285, 290. 291, 295, 297, 
298, 299 and n 3, 300 n 1, 307. See 
also* under Muhammad Ma‘ 9 um 
I^5n Farankhiidi and Muhammad 
Ma‘ 9 um Jaunpur?. 

Ma‘ 9 um I^Sn, son of Mu‘inu-d-din 
Ahmad Kh5n Farankhudi, 284. See 
the above. 

JaH^iim Kftbuli. See under Muham¬ 
mad Ma'yiim Kabiili. 

Ma‘ 9 um Kokah, of Kabul, 90. Same 
as Ma* 9 Ufn I^ftn, the foster-brother 
of Mirzft Hakim and Ma'giira 
Kabuli, which also see. 

McKiad-i-ma'ash . signification of the 
term, 23 and n 4, 49. 209. 261, 282, 
379, 389. 

Madar, ^5h,—a Muhammadan saint 
whose shrine is at Makanpur in 
Qannouj, 140. 

Madaran, town of,—in JahanSbad, in 
the Hugl! district, 196, 196 and 
n 2. 

Madhav Singh,—one of the officers 
of the imperial array, 239. See 
the next. 

MftclhQ Singh, son of R&jah Bhag- 
vant Dfts and brother of Mfin Singh ^ 
the Hindfl general of Akbar, 147 
nl, 239, 366. 


Madhukar, Rajah,—zomindSr of 

Undchah (the Oorcha of our maps), 
391. 

Madinah, the burial-place of the 
Prophet Muhammad, in Arabia, 32, 
73, 222, 246, 423. 

Madrasah-i Begum, the,—in Dihli, 
60 

Madu Singh, brother of Man Singh, 
366. See under Madhii Singh 

Mah Ohochak Begum. See the next. 

Mah Jujak Begum, mother cf MTrzS 
Muhammad IJakim, son of Hu¬ 
mayun, the Emperor of India, 64, 
65, 56, 67, I I and n3, 64, 72 n 3. 
The name is also written Chochak. 

Mahftbh£irata, the, 266, 329, .330, 346, 
413. 

Mahadeo. temple of,—in Sthaneg- 
wara (T'lianeHar), 94 n 4. 

Maha<lev, —the chief of the Hindu 
gods, 94 n 4, 266. See also under 
Mahdeva. 

Mahall-i Bengali,—name of a palace 
in Agrah, 74. 

M&ham Ankah. See under Mahum 
Ankah. 

MahBma,—one of the chief gods of 
the HindQs, 266. 

Mahanadi, the,—a river of Orissa, 
on which Cuttack stands, 199 and 
n 1, 333 n 4. 

Maha piBtra B^d-farogh —a Hindu 
musician and one of Akbar’a 
courtiers. 77 and n 3. 

Mahdeva,—another name of 6iva, 
the Hindu god, fOl and n 2. See 
also under Mah&dev. 


59 
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Mahdi, the. See the next. 

Mahdly Imffm,—the forerunner of 
the Messiah, according to the Mos- 
lims, 201 and n 4, 295, 323. 

Mahdi Khdn. See under Mahdi 
Qasim ]^an. 

Mahdi Qasim KliRn, one of. the 
great Amirs of Akbar, 9, II, 33. 
35, 72, 83, 86, 87, 128, 120, 154 and 
n 3, 300. 

Mahim Ankah. See under Mfihum 
Ankah. 

Mahindra. the,—a river, 344, See 

^ also dhe next. 

Mahindri,’ the,—a river, 146. See 
also the above. 

Mahmud, the Emperor,—famous as 
SuItSn Mahmud, the GhaznawF. 223 
n 2. 

MahmOd Barha, Sayyid,—one of the 
great Amirs and generals, II, 52, 
144, 146,' 169. 

MahmQd of Basaldiwan, a heretical 
writer of the time of Taiinur, 254, 
295. 

Mahmud BokiiSri, ^aikb,—one of 
the Court officers of Akbar, 145. 

Mahmud of Uliaznin, Sultfin, 223 n 2. 

Mahmud of Gujrat, SultSn, 67, 106, 
138, 145, 173. 

MahmGd I^an, son of the sister of 
Tarson I^an,—an officer of tlje 
Imperial Court, 241 and n 2. 

Mal>mud B&rha. See unher 

Mahmud Bftrha. 

Mahmild, SultSn, Governor of Bakkar» 
93, 138, 179, 189, 423, At p 138 
he is called Muhammad. 

MahmOd, Sult&n, nephew of Plr 
Muhammad ]^Sn, 120. 

MahmiidSblld, town of,—one of the 
dwelling places of SultSn Mahtnud 
of Gujrftt, 163, 17.3, .37.^ 


MahmGdr, Mulla, — one of the servants 
of MirzS ]^an, son of BairSm IGiSn 
Kbon J^dnan, 343. 

Mahomet. See under Muhammad the 
Prophet. 

Mahii, town of, 84 n 5. 

MShum Ankah or Anagah, nur?o of 
Akbar, 29 and n 7, 30, 31. 49 and 
nn 4 and 6. 50, 64. 

Mfthum Atkah or Atgah. See the 
above, especially p. 49 n 4. 

Majnun l^Sn Q^qshal,—one of the 
Amirs and generals of Akbar, 44. 
76, 77, 94, 97, 98, 124, 185. 104. 
195. 

Makanpur, one of the dependencies 
of Qannouj, 140. 

Mal^dumn-l-mulk, Mulla ‘Abd ullah 
Snltanpuri, —one of the great Amirs 
of Akbar, 13 n 2, 39, 85, 8<'>. 154, 
158, 201, 205, 206, 213, 232. 270, 
275, 278; 281, 285,321. 

Makkah, 4, 22, 30, 32 and n 1, 33, .39, 
40 n 2, 41 71 2, 56, 57, 68, 60, 73, 87. 
113, 120 n 1, 128, 190, 206. 215. 216 
nn 1 and 4, 217 and n 1, 222. 241 
n2, 246, 2.58, 268 n 1, 275, 283, 20.3, 
295, 309, 321, 323, 327. 344. 350, 401 
and n 4, 412, 423. 

MSldeo, Raja of Jodhpur and Mftrwar, 
34, 137, 188, 189. 

Malik, IraSra,—founder of one of the 
folir sects of Sunni Muslims, 211. 
212 . 

Malik ‘Ali, brother of Qazi ‘Ali, 
Kotwal of LShor, 300. 

Malik Sfini KSbuli, the Vazir I^Sn. 
roztr of MirzS Muhammad Hakim, 
son of HumSyGn, ruler of Kfibul. 
300. 

Malik ush-Sharq, Gujrftti,—one of the 
Amirs of Gujrat, 145, 146. 

Malik- ush-Sharq, — tax-collector of 

T'hanesar, 223. 
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M5likl», the, 212. 

MSlwa or Milwah, 29 and n 2, 32 and 
n 2, 42 and n 5, 46, 48, 65 , 68 n 3, - 
69,76, 78 n 2, 87 and n 3, 93, 101, 
105, no, 151, 163, 186, 249, 260, 

251, 263, 286. 293, 308, 334, 341, 

344, 368, 372, 373, 384, 386, 391, 
401,402. 

Ma*mur6bid,—on the banks of the 
river Mahindra, 342, 344. 

Man 9 flr 96. Read l^uaain 

]^5n (MahdT Q&sim KhSnT). 

Man 9 ur, ^aikh, son-in-law of ^ai^ 
TbrShim Chishti of Fathpur Sikrl, 
237. 

Man^virah, or 

Mnn^urijyah,—name of several 

cities, 70. 

.Mandalgarli, or Mindal Garh,—town 
of, 105, 236, 242. Called also 

Wazirp.Or Mundalgafh. 

Mandu,—a town in Malwah, 47, 66, 
68 and n 3, 110. 

MangalOs, country o/, 196 n 4. 

Mangalusi elephants.—famous for 
their great size and their white 

^ colour, 196 and n 4. 

Mangan of Badaun, ^aildi, 139. 

Mfinikpur, district and town of, 76. 
78, 89, 94, 96, 97 and n 4, 103, 

Mani^ha, daughter of AfrasiSb, an 
cient king of XurSn, 47 n 4. 

ManjhoU, country of, 257. 

MankarwSl, village of,—a dependency 
of Pairi^, 100. 

]V16nkut, fortress of,—in the moun¬ 
tains of Sawftlik, II. 

Manohar, MIrz6. See the next. 

Manobar, Kai, son of RSi Lonkaran, 
Governor of Sftmbhar,—a Poet, 
with the* title of TusanI, 269. Called 
for Bome time Mirza Manohar. 

^aooharpur,— a town in the neigh. 


bourhood of Ambir, in the district 
of Multftn, 259.—Called after the 
name of RSi Manohar, which see. 

M&n, R&jah,—of GwalyRr,—a famous 
Hindu chief, 238. 

Mlln Singh, son of RSjah Bhagawan or 
Bhagvan DSs,—the famous Hindu 
general of Akbar, 144, 146, 147 n 1, 
233, 236. 238, 239 and n 2, 241, 242, 
243, 247,-1299, 300, 301, 304, 360, 
357. 369, 36^ 361, 302, 363, 364, 
366, 366, 370. ^16, 376, 384, 399. 

Maqbul !^an( a Ohulam of Sarkh 
Badakhshi, 147 

Maqgud ‘All, lOiwSjah, —a servant 
of Akbar’s mother and husband of 
Pichah Jan, one of the three nurses 
of Akbar, 49 n 4. 

Maq<^ud Jauhari, Mirza Muzaffar 
Husain, 260, 274. See under 

Muzaffar Husain, son of JbrShTm 
Husain Mirza. The name has also 
been written Maq^xir Jauharl, see 
p. 274. 

Maqgur Jauhari. See the above. 

Ma'qil, one of the'companions of the 
Prophet, 333 n 4. [n 3. 

Maqta\ signification of the term, 37 

Marco Polo, 405 n 2. 

^lartial, 36 n 3. 

Marwftr.—one of the three great Raj¬ 
put states, 45 n 8, 137. Also called 
Jodhpur. 

MarwI.Khvvajah Husain,—a poet, 124, 
127, 136 

Mary, daughter of ‘Imran, —nam& of 
the Virgin Mary, according to the 
Qur’ftn, 69 n 4, 206. 

Maryam Makani,—title of the Queen 
Dowager of Hunmyun, tlie son oi 
Babar, 5, 12 and n 9, 30. 

Mashhad, town of—in Persia, BO h 3, 
81 and n 4, 94, 95 n 3, 103 n 2, 1 iO, 
217 n 1,37.6. 
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Alsshhid. )See the above. 

Maghkut [MishkSt ? ] ul anwar, the,— } 
name of a book, 205. 

MasThu-l-dajjSl, al,— the false Christ 
of the Muhammadans, 189 n 2. 

Masjidu-l-HarSm, the,—the sacred 
mosque of Mecca, 40 n 2. 

Masnadi ‘All,—an Afghan title, 159 
n 1. 

Masnadi ‘Ali Fattu, a Qhulam of 
^Adali, the emperor of India, 159. 
See also under Fatu. 

Masnad-i-Qftd of Dihll, 418. 

MasnavT or Masnawi of Nal-u Daman, 
the,—by ^aikb FaizT, the king of 
Poets, 411. 

MasnawT,—of JalSlu-d-din Rilml, 421 
n 1. 

Mas'ud Bakk, the Persian Poet, 30 
and n 1. 

Ma8‘ud lieg, 226. 

Mas‘ud Husain Mirza, son of Muham¬ 
mad SultSn Mirza, son of Wais 
Mirza, a descendant of the great 
Taimur, 87 n 1, 161, 163. 

Mat’hura,—a town in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Agra, 59 and n 1, 191, See 
also under Mattra. 

Matin'y —signification of the terra, 36 
n 4. 

Mattra,—a town to the N.-\V. of 
Agrah, 218 and n 3. See also under 
Mat’hura. 

Mawara-n-nahr. See under Trans- 
oxiana. 

Mazandaran,—a province of Persia, 
248. 

Mazhari, of Basawar,—a great friend 
of the author, 30o and n 3. 

Mecca, town of. See under Makkah. 

Medina, town of. See under Madinah. 

Medinah and Meooah, Burton’s Pil¬ 
grimage to, 121 n 2^, 129 n 4, 134 
n 2, 246 n 6. 


Medinlpur,—a town in the Huglf dis¬ 
trict, 196 and n 2. 

Mekka, town of. See under Makkah. 

Memoirs of Jahangueir, Price’s, 379 

n 1. 

Memoir hook of Neurnherg, of the Rev. 
W. H. Lowe, 236 n 1, 240 n 1. 

Menelah, fortress of,—in the province 
of Bakkar, 138. 

Merchant and Parrot, story of the,— 
in the Masnawi, 421 n 1. 

Messiah, the, 201 n 4. See also the 
next. 

Messias, 73. See aiso the above. 

Metaphysics, Aristotle’s, 21 n 2, 

Mewar,—one of the three great Rajput 
States, 45 n 8. Called also Odipur. 

Mewot, town of, 33. 

Mhow, town of, 84 n 5. 

Midas, king of Phrygia, 60 n 2. 

Midrash, 265, n 1. 

Mihr ‘All,—a retainer cf Mirza Ibra¬ 
him Husain, son of Sultan Muham. 
mad Mirza, 256. 

Mihr ‘Ali Beg Silduz,—Governor of 
the fortress of Chitor, 26, 27, 28, 43 

Mihr ‘All WiSn Beg Sildoz. See tho 
above. 

xVlihtar Khan,—one of the Amirs and 
Generals of Akbar, 233, 236, 23N 
247. See the next. 

Mihtar SuItSni,—Governor o 

the fortress of Rintambhor, 111 
See the above. 

Mihtar Sa‘fidat, the Peshrau ;^ian,— 
one of the officers of the Imperia 
Court, 286, 297. 

Mikri, Sayyid, one of the chief Say- 
yids of KSlpi, 113. 

MiU, 240 n 3. 

Mir ‘Abdulawal,—a heretical writer. 
264. 

Mir ‘Abdu-l-Hayy,—a learned man in 
the Court of Akbar, 64. 
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Mfr ‘Abd-uil;ili —an officer of 

Akbar's Court, 20. 

Mir ‘Abdu-l-Latif, one of the SayfT 
Sayyids of Qazwin, 24. See also 
under ‘ Abdu-l-Latif. 

Mir Abu-l-OJiays Boldiari of Dihli,— 
Saint and Soldier, 14. See also 
under Abu-1 Oliays. 

Mir *Adal [*Adl], the,—Mir Sayyid 
-Muhalnniad, Judge of Arnrahah, 220 
and n 2, 262. “* 

Mir Adhain,—colleague of Rni Patr 
D6.S in the Diwanship of Bengal, 
270. 

Mir *Adl, office of, 22 n 4. 

Mir Ahmad-i Razawl,—father of 
Yilsuf I^ian MashhadT, governor of 
Kashmir, 00 n 1. 

Allr ‘Alau-d-daulah C^azwfnl, author 
of the Biography of the Poets, 108 
and n 2. 

Mir Bakhihl, Paymaster of the Court, 
233 and n 3. 

Mir (palih Da’I,— a holder of Ja<flra in 
Gujrat, 333. 

Allr ChobAn,—WazTr of SultSn AbG 
Sa‘id Alugjiill 31,00. 

AIIrFari-hi, brother of l^iah Fathullah 
Shlrazi, the Chief (^adr of Hindfi 
Stan, 111. 

Mir Fathullah of f^iIrSz, Sa>yid, 3i,'». 
See also under Fatliullah of ^nra/., 
•.A/du-d-daulah and ^lah Fathullah. 

!4hl (jI esil, Governor of Narnoul, and 
one of Die Amirs of Akbar, 58. 
138. 

Mir Ghiy5>,u-d*d)n Naqib IGjan, son 
of Mil ‘Abdu-l-Latif GazwinI, 24. 

Mir Ohiyasu-d din Alaiu/ur of vShIr i/, 
a religiou.s teacher, 325, 

Mi'r Habffi,—or 

Alir Hab.DiI,— a ^il ah Doctor of J >a\\ , 
201,202. 

Mir HadI Sadr,- a trusty friend of 


‘All Quli Khfin Uzbek, the IGian 
Zaman, 83. 

Allr Haidar, - a riddle writer, 248, 273. 

Mir Hajif —or 

Mir Hajj^ Leader of the pilgrims,— 
office of. 246 and n 4, 275. 

Mir Jamalu-d-d n,—father of MIrak 
^lah, the traditionalist. 173. 

Mir Kai, Sayyid 245. See under 
Mirak Ispahan!, 

Afir Kalrtn, Mulana,—the tradition¬ 
alist of Herat and teacher of Prince 
Salim, the eldest son of Akbar. 
173. 

Alir IGiallfah, father of Mulvibb ‘AH 
IGiAn, the governor of Bakkar, 138 

Alir IGiusrau, a great poet of Dihli, 
101 and n 0, 102. See also under 
IGiusril, the king of poets. 

Alir ^lusrou. See the above, 

Mir Muiiammad Amin,—a confidential 
servant of the Court, 390. 

Mir Muliammad Haidar Alu'ammai,— 
a writer of Akbar’s time, 407. 

Mir Muliammad IGian Atkah, brother 
of Atkah IGian, 52. See also undei 
Muhammad Khan Atkah. 

Alir Muliammad Ma*vum Bakkari,— 
one of the renowned Amirs of 
Akbar, 38u. 

Mir Muliammad Munffii,—holder of 
the fief of Sarut, m the Doab, 5;2. 

Mir Aluhassan Razvvi,—one of the 
chief oliioers of the Gourt, 174. 

Mir Mu‘i/.zU'l-Mulk Ma.^hadl,— of the 
Musawi Sayyids of Ala^ihad, des¬ 
cendants of Imam Alfisa Riza, 80 
and n 3. See also under Mii‘izzu-1- 
Alulk. 

Alir Afunlr,—one of the <onfideMtial 
servants of the Court, 390. 

ABr Alunshl A.iffiraf Klian, a Courtier 
and army officer, 5, 7. See aUo 
under Ashraf Klian 
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Mir MurtazU ^arifT. See under 
MurtazS ^arifi. 

Mir Nizim, —sister's husband to MTrzS 
Shah Ruy?, son of Ibrahim Mirza. 
276. 

Mir Qisimt a MOsaWT Sayyid of Mawh- 
had, 96 n 3. 

Mir Quraish. See under Quraish. 

Mir Sadr JahSn, of PihanI ,—mufti of 
the imperial dominions, 365. 

Mir Sayyid Qafaii—one of the per- 
sonages of Bhakkar, 252. 

Mir Sayyid Husain l^ang-sawar,—a 
Muhammadan saint buried in Ajmir. 
143. 

MTr Sayyid JalAl Mutawakkil,— a re¬ 
ligious lAader, 114, 121. 

Mir Sayyid Muhammad, the Mir ‘Adi 
and judge of Amrfthah and for some 
.time governor of Bakkar, 224, 226 n 
2. 262. 

Mir Sayyid Muhammad Makki,—a 

‘ .-religious tearher and Qur’ftn-reador, 
16. 

Mir Sayyid Ni‘mat RusQli [Rasiili ?], 
24. 

Mir Sayyid RafT‘u-d-din Muhaddis, 

289. 

Mir Sayyid ^arif JurjRnT,—a Muham¬ 
madan saint, 

Mir TugliSn,--an Ahadl in the service 
of Akbar, 307. 

Mir Ya‘qub of Kashmir. See under 
Ya‘qQb pirfi of Kashmir, ^aikli. 

Mirak IspahRhl, Sayyid,—a man 
learned in cjharms, 179, 180. At 
p. 245 this name appears os Mir Kai. 

Mirak MirzS Ghiyfts,—builder of the 
tomb of HumRyun, 135. 

Mirak RadRi, son of Farhat l^an, 
one of the Amirs of Akbar, 244. 

Mirak Razwi, Mirzft,—one of the 
chief officers of Akbar, 185. See 
also under Mirza Mirak. 


Mirak ShRh, son of Mir JamRlu-d- 
din,—a traditionalist, 173. 

MirRn Mubarak ^Rh, ruler of Bur- 
hainpur, 68. 

Mirat'h, town of, 6 and n 6, 163. See 
also under Mirt’ha. 

Mirohond, Defr6mery’s, 426. See 
also the next. 

MirJ^iand, the Historian, 10 n 3. See 
also the above. 

Mirt'ha on Mirt’hah, fortress of,— 
within 20 coases of Aimir, 40, 105, 
144. See also under Mirat’h. 

MirzR ‘ Abdu-r-rahim. See under 
*Abdu-r-rahTm. 

Mirza Abu-l-QRaim, son of Kamran 
Mirza, son of Babar, 5. 

Mirza ‘Aziz Kokah. See under Mirza 
Kokah. 

MirzS ‘Aziz-ullRh of Mashhad, gover 
nor of the fortress of Ujjain, on 
the part of Akbar, 110. 

Mirza Baiqra, son of Mirza Mangur, 
son of Mirza BSiqra,—one of the 
descendants of the great Taimilr, 
87 n 1, 

Mirza Baiqra, son of ‘Urhar ^laiMi 
MirzR, second son of the great 
Taimur, 87 n 1. 

Mirza Heg Kabiili, Haji,—author of 
an account of Little Tibet, 388, 

MirzR Beg Qaqshal,—one of tlie 
Amirs of Akbar. 332. 

MirzR rUiiyasu-d din ‘Ali Qazwini, 
title of Agaf KhRn Mir 
SRni, 322. See under A^af Khfin 
Mir Bakh^i SRni. 

MirzR Hakim, 273. See under Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, son of Hu 
mayiin 

MirzR Ibrahim Husain. See finder 
Ibrihim Husain MirzR. 

MirzR ‘IsS Tarkb^o. ruler of Tattah, 
138. 
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MIrzS Kamrfn. See under Kamran 
MIrz§, son of BSbar. 

MirzS, son of the fjjian ^Qianan 

BairSm —one of the great 

Anaira of Akbar, 168, 342, 343, 344, 
346, 370. 

Mlrza I^U8}].h§i Beg,—on^ of the 
Qurchis of the palace, 13, 101. 

Mirzft Kokah, the A‘zam l^Sn, son 
of Atgah ^5n,—one of the great 
Amirs of Akbar, 98, 146, 202 and 
n 1, 207 and n 2, 401. See also 
under A‘zam ;^fin, ;^ian-i-A‘zani 
and ‘Aziz Kokah. 

Mlrza Makhdum,—a Qhartf and au-. 
thor of the Ktabu n-Nawaqia, in 
blame of the ^u*ah, 327. 

Mlrza Mangur, son of Mfrza Baicyra. 
son of ‘Umar Shaikh MlrzS, second 
son of the great Tairtur, 87 1. 

MfrzS Manohar. See under Jitanohai 
RhI, son of Rai Lonkariin. 

Mlrza MIrak, afterwards Razawl 
Kh&n,— of the I^8n Zaman, 
‘All Quli l^ffn, 86, 94, 95 and n 2, 
10.3 and n 1, 185. 

MIrz8 Muflis,—a mew ter of religious 
philosophy and author of the Taf- 
siri Ha6z, I'^O. 

Mlrza Muhammad Hakim. See un¬ 
der Muhammad , Hakim, son of 
HumRyun. 

MIrzft Muhammad Muqlm,—one of 
the Amirs, and Generals of Akbar, 
,262. 

Mrrza Muqlm of Isfahan,—Akbar’s 
Jlakil at ' the Court of Husain 
raian, governor of Kashmir, 128. 

Mirza Muzaffar Husain. See under 
Muzaffar Husain. 

Mirz& Nizamu-d-din Ahmad. See 
under NizSmu^I-din Ahmad. 

MtrzS Nuru-d-Din Muhammad, hus¬ 
band of HuraSyiln’s sister, 13, 210. 


MirzR Qandahari, 417 and n 1. Same 
as MirzS Muzaffar Husain, son of 
Sultan Husain Mfrza, commandant 
of QandahSr. 

Mirza ^5h Abu-1-Ma‘51i. See under 
l^fth Abu-1-Ma‘8li. 

Mirza ^ah Rukh- See under ^ah 
Rukb Mirza. 

Mirza ^araf, 57 n 3. Same as the 
next, which see. 

Mirza ^arafu-d’din Husain,—one of 
the Amirs and Generals of Akbar, 
46. See also under ^arafu-d din 
Husain and MirzS ^araf. 

Mirza Sulaiman, Governor of Bada^ 
shan,—sixth in descent from the 
great Taimilr, 5 and n 2,^7. 61 and 
n 5, 71, 72, 89. 90, 91, 204, 217, 218, 
220, 222, 350, 355, 357, 366, 425. 

Ulugh. See under Ulugh Mirzft, 
son of Muhammad SultSn Mirzi. 

MtjrzS Ulugh Beg-i-Qurgan,—a power¬ 
ful King of the House of Tai- 
naur, 276. 

Mfrza YOsuf lUian Mashhad!. See 
under Yusuf ]^Sn Mashhadi. 

MishkStu-l-anwSr,. the,’—name of a 
book, 206. 

Mi^nSh,—pne Ot the books of the 
Talmuditn, 55 n 5, 287 n 2, 400 n 1. 

MifthnSh Aboth. See the above. 

Mit'hra, town of, 300. 

Miyan Aman-ullfih Sarhindl. See 
under AmSn-ullah Sarhindi. 

Miyan Fath-uUSh J^arbati,—one of 
the imperial courtiers, 357, 301. 

Miyan Hfttim Sambhali,—a famous 
Moulawi and learned Doctor, 42, 
294. 

Miyan Man PanipSti,—a tradition¬ 
alist, 280. 

MiySn ‘Abd-ullSh, descendant 

of MiySn ^laikb DSud JahniwftI, 
403. 
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Miyftn Shaikh Diud Jahnl Wfil,—a 
great saint and spiritual guide, 
200, 403, 408. 

MiySn Tfin Sin or Tansingh. — a 
famous Hindu musician of Akbar’s 
time, 37, 273, 345. 

Miy&nah, village of,—at 15 coasea 
from Patna, 340. 

MiyS^nkal, a hilly tract between 
Samarqand and Bukji&ra, 324 and 
n 1. 

Modern Egyptians, Lane’s 35 n 4. 

Moghul Emperors, the, 59 and n (>. 

Moghuls, the, 6, 152, 168, 170, 177, 
338, 342, 350, 371. 

Moguls, t^ie. See the above. 

MohamnicJ. See under Muliaramad 
the Prophet. 

MohanI, town of,— in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kokandah, 242, 248, 249. 

Mohini, wife of a Hindu goldsmith 
of Agra,—her story with Sayyid 
Miisa of Garmslr, 113, 114, 119 n 1. 

Morley’s Descriptive Catalogue^ 397 n 2. 

Moses of Scripture, 190 n 3, 302. 

]\Iou or Mhow (properly Malm), town 
of, 84 and n 5- See also under 
Mow. 

Moulawi, Jami, 35. See. under J^mi 
and ‘Abdu-r rahman Jami. 

Mou-maidSnah,—name of a hunting- 
ground, 105. 

Mow, town of,—in MSlwa, 68 n 3 
See also under Mou. 

Muayyid Heg, brother of ‘Abdu-r- 
rahman Beg, son of Muayyad Beg, 
17. 

3^a*azzu'l-raulk. See under Mu'izzu- 
1-mulk. 

Mubfirak, al-, title of the month of 
Ramzftn. 44 n 2. 

MubSrak Afg|kSn, the assass^ 

of BairSm Kh5n, the ]^§n j^SnSn, 

-HO . 


Mubfirak, Mulla,—anti-Islamic writer 
of Akbar’s time, 316. , 

Mubarak of Nagor, ^laikli,—father 
of miaikii Abu 1-Fazl ‘Allarni and 
^aikh FaizF, 26. 176, 200, 201, 202, 
207 and n 3, 273 and nn 4, 5 and 6, 
278, 280, 322. 402 and n I. 

Mubarik. See under Mubarak. 

Mugsnliib Beg, son of IGiwSjah KalSn 
Beg Naq^bandi, the grandson of 
IGiwfijah Ahrar, 19. 

Mustafa Katib of Labor, Mullfi,— 
editor, in conjunction with our 
author, of the Taril^-i-Alfi, 407. 

Mudariya —a hill district in Malwa. 
249. 

Mufl»«, Mfrza,~-a master of religious 
philosophy and author of the Tafsir- 
i mfiz, 100. 

I Muhammad, the Prophet, I and n 3, 
23 n 6, 28 n 2, 85 n 4, 36 n 2. 59 
n 4, 203 n 4. 214 n 2, 227 n 2. 231. 
244, 206, 281, 316, 324, 347 n 4. 
374, 378. 

Muhammad, the Judge of Amrtihah, 
Mir Sayyid, 224, 226 n 2. See also 
under the Mi'r ‘Adi. 

Muhammad Akbar Pfidshah. See iin 
der Akbar. 

Muhammad ‘AH, the treasurer,—one 
of the chief oflRcers of the Court. 
359, 365. 

Muhammad ‘AH Diwnnah,—one of 
the officers of MTrza Miihammaji" 
Hakim, son of Humayun, the gov¬ 
ernor of KSbul, 302. 

Muhammad Amin. See under Amlnu- 
d-dln. 

Muhammad Amin DIvffnI,—or 

Muhammad Amin Dlwftnah, —one of 
the Amirs of Akbar, 32, 76, 82, 95 
and n 4. 

Muhammad Amin IGiatlb,—a Court 
attendant, 42. 
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Muliammad Amin, Mir,—one of the 
confidential servants of the Court, 
390. 

Muhammad Bwram I^an TurkomSn, 
—prime-minister of Akbar, 7 n 3, 
41 and n 3. See also under Bairarn 
I^iJn the ]^&n Khanan. 

Muhammad Baqi l^ian, son of Mahum 
Ankah, the nurse of Akbar, 49 ?i 4, 
351. See also under Baqi lOian. 

Muhammad Baqi Tarld^an, son of 
Muhammad ‘Isa, the ruler of Sindh, 
—a direct descendant of Chingiz 
lOian, 93 and n 1, 370. 

-Muliammad Baqir, the fifth of the 
twelve Imams of the ^li'ahs, 30 n 
2 . 

-Muliammad Bokiiarl of DihlT, ^laikh, 
—one of the Amirs and Generals 
of Akbar, 151, 152, 174, 359. 

Muhammad (^'adiq WiSn,—one of the 
great Amirs and commanders, 56, 
320, 376, 401. See also under 

(^adiq Muliammad I^an. 

Muhammad Qalih of Hirat, Wiwajagi, 
grandson of Khwajah ‘Abd-ullSh 
Marwarid, the Waz\r, —one of the 
Qadra of Akbar, 48, 340. 

Muhammad Ohous, one of the great 
^laikiis of India, 28, 02, 122. 

iMuhammad Haidar Mu'amrhgr, Mir, 
—a writer of Akbar’s time, 407. 

Muliammad, Hfiji, an Ahadl soldier of 
Akbar, 303. 

Muhammad Hakim, Mirza, son of 
Hiiraayun, son of Babar,—ruler of 
K&bul, 54, 66, 57, 58 and n 1, 61 
and nn 3 and 4, 71, 72, 87, 89, 90, 
91 and n 2. 92, 93, 94, 186, 207 and 
n 3, 289, 299, 300, 302, 303, 321, 
350, 355, 367, 353, 359, 360. 

Muhammad HSshim, son of Muham¬ 
mad Qasim ^an, Afir bahr, the 
commandant of Kfibul, 409. 

60 


Muhammad Humayun Pfid^iah Gliftzi, 
Hazrat, 2. See under Humayfin. 

Muhammad Husain,—a holder of 
jagirs in Gujrat, 333. 

Muhammad Husain Klian, 11, 140. 
Same a.s Husain IQiSn, the son-in- 
law of Mahdi Qasim I^an, which 
also see. 

Muhammad Husain I^wftjagi,— 

brother of Muhammad Qasim KhSii 
Mtr bahr, and one of the Amirs of 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim, son of 
Humayun, 303. 

Muhammad Husain Mirzii, suu of 
Sultftn Muhammad Mirzft, one of 
the descendants of Taimiir, the 
Great, 87 and n 1, 93, Ho! 151. 1.52, 
167, 109, 170, 171, 172. 

Muhammad Husain, ^laikh,—one of 
the old Ai lira of Akbar, 385. 

Muhammad ‘IsS, Mirza, ruler of 
Sindh,—a direct descendant of 
Chingiz I^an, 93 and n 1. 

Muhammad Ja'^r, son of the mater¬ 
nal aunt of Mirza NizSinu-d-dTn 
Ahmad, 389. 

Muhammad —alteration of such 

names in the reign of Akbar, 324. 

Muhammad Wian Atkah, brother of 
Atkah l^ifin,—one of the gieat 
Amirs of Akbar, 52, 72 n 2, 92, 100 
n4, 143. 

Muhammad I^inn, Malik, son of 
MahdT Qasim I^Sn, one of the 
great Amirs of Akbar, 38. 

Muhammad l^an Qandah&ri, ^Sh,— 
commandant of the fort of Kotah 
Balnyah on the part of Akbar, 105, 
108. 

Muhammad I^5n ^lirwani, Pir,—one 
of the great Amirs and Generals of 
Akbar, 2, 6 and n 3, 9, 12, 16, ^9, 
20. 21, 22, 33, 34, 42, 43, 46,. 47, 
IGU 
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Muhammad iOian Siatftni, Hftjl,—on* 
of tho Amirs of Akbar and vice¬ 
gerent of the ^5n ]^anan, 22, 31, 
39, 40, 77, 106. 

'^uliammad Khfin Uzbek, Pir, Gov¬ 
ernor of Balkh, 90, 217 

Muhammad !^udabandah, son of 
{^i5h Sult&n,—king of 

Persia, 248. 

Muhammad Ma'^fim Bakkarl, Mir,— 
one of the renowned Amirs of 
Akbar, S86. See also the next. 

Muhammad Ma‘ 5 um Bakrf [Bakkarl ?J 
Mir, 252. See the above. 

Muhammad Ma‘ 9 um, son of riashim 
IGiSn, the brother of ^lihabu-d-din 
Ahmad :^an of Dihll, 181. 

Muhammad Ma'^ura JounpQrl,—gov¬ 
ernor of Jounpur, 291. See under 
Ma‘ 9 um IGiSn Farankhudi. 

Muhammad Ma'yQm of Kabul, —foster- 
brother of Mirza Hakim and gov¬ 
ernor of Bihar for Akbar, 91, 277, 
284, 289, 290. 291, 292, 299 and n 3, 
309, 320, 332, 333, 338. See also 
under Ma‘ 9 um l^an and Ma'^um 
Kokah. 

Muhammad Ma‘ 9 um j^an Farankhudi 
oi* Faranjddl, son of Mu‘inu-d-din 
Ahmad Khan,—one of the great 
Amirs of Akbar, 80 and n 2, 284, 
290, 292, See also under Ma‘ 9 ilm 
I^In Farankhudi. 

Muhammad Ma^gum, Mir,—one of the 
officers of the IfAperial Array, 338. 

Muhammad Ma*9i3m, Mullft,—Qftjct of 
Bihar, 286. 

Muhammad Makkl, Mir Sayyld,—a 
learned Doctor and Qur'tfn reader, 
"16 

Muhammad Mir *Adl, Sayyid,—gov¬ 
ernor of Bakkar, 214. 262. 

Muhammad Miinshi, Mir,—holder of 
the fief of Sardt in the DbSb, 62. 


Muhammad Muqim, Mirza,—one of 
the Amirs and Generals of Akbar, 
252. 

Muhammad Murfid Khan,—governor 
of the fort of Ujjain on the part of 
Akbar, 110. 

Muhammad Naqi, the tenth of the 
twelve Imfims of the 8hi‘ahs, 32 n 2. 

Muhammad Qasim,—ambassador of 
*Air I^an, governor of Kashmir, 
to the Court of Akbar, 276. 

Muhammad Qftsim !]^an, the High 
Admiral, 61. See the next. 

Muhammad Q^im I^an,'Mir bahr,— 
Commander-in Chief by land and 
sea and governor of Kabul on the 
part of Akbar, 61, 303, 364, 365, 
376, 380, 383, 393, 408, 409. 

Muhammad QSsim Kohbar ,—vakil of 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim, son of 
Humayun, 67, 61. 

Muhammad Quli IGian Barlas,—one 
of the great Amirs and Generals of 
Akbar, 5, 12, 55, 72, 96, 104, 105, 
169, 170, 195, 196. 

Muhammad Quli ]^an ToqySi, or 
ToqbaT,—one of the Amirs and 
Generals of Akbar, 195 and n I, 199. 

Muhammad Qulij l^an,—comman¬ 
dant of KSbul on the part of Akbar, 

-409. 

Muhammad Rafi‘ Badakhshi, IGiwa- 
jah,—one of the Generals of Akbar, 
236. See also under Rafi* Badakii- 
^i. 

Muhammad Sa‘id ^aibnni, BahSdur 
I^Sn, son of Haidar SultSn Uzbek- 
i-^aibRni, 18 n 2, 84 n 1. See also 
under BahSdur Khan. 

Muhammad Shfih Sur *Adil, the Em¬ 
peror of India, commonly known 
as ‘AdalT, 26 n 1. See also under 
‘Adair. 

Muhammad, ^aikl>» *on of Maluk 
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ShSh BadftunT, brother of the 
author, 130, 132. 

Muhammad ^arlf, Mlrza, son of Mir 
Mbdu-l-I^atlf, Qazwlnl, of the Sayfl 
Sayyids of QazwTn, 236. 

Muhammad S^rlf. ton of NizSmu-d- 
dln Ahmad, author of the 
i-Akbarl, 339, 363. 

Muhammad, Sultan, Governor of 
Bakkar 138, 423. See under Mah¬ 
mud, SultSn of Bakkar. 

Muhammad SultSn Mirza, son of 
Wais MIrzft, one of the desoendcmts 
of Talmur. the Great, 87 and n 1, 
105, HO. 

Muhammad TShir l^iin Mir-far5ghat, 
—one of the Amirs of Akbar and 
commandant of IMhll, 188. 

Muhammad Taqi, the ninth of the 
twelve ImSros of the ^u'ahs, 36 n 2 

Muhammad Uzbek, Derwisb,—a ser¬ 
vant of the Imperial Court, 34. 

Muhammad WifS, the treasurer,— 
one of the Court officers, 357. 

Muhammad Yahytt Naq^bandi, 
KJiwajah,—one of the descendants 
of IGivvajah Ahrar of Ajmir, 225, 275. 

Muhammad Yar. Har&wal,—brother's 
son of Sikandar ^lan. the Uzbek, 
82 and n 2. 

Muhammad of Yazd, MuUa,—a zeal¬ 
ous ^u‘I, 2l4v 267, 271. 2,C4, 285, 
297. 

Muhammad Yusuf l^ftn, son of 
Atkah J^an, ^lamsu-d-din Mu¬ 
hammad, the A‘zam KhSn, 86. 

Muhammad Zahid of4Balkl), Maulftna, 
—nephew of the great ^laikh 
Husain of !^w5rizm, 253. 

Muhammad ZamSn Mfrzft, son of 

; ^i9h Rukb Mlrza of Badakb^Sn, 
366, 4Q8. 409. 

MuhammadSbsd, a dependency of 
Mou, 84. 


Muhassan Razwl, Mir,—one of the 
confidential servants of the Court, 
174. 

Muhib ‘All KliSn, son of Mir TGiali- 
fah,—one of the Amirs and Gener¬ 
als of Akbar, 13^ 179, 284, 290. 
320. 

Muhiu-d-din Abdul-Qadir JilSni, 

^aikh, 200. 

Muhiu-d-din, son of al-BadSonl, 
author of the Muntakhabu-t-Tawa- 
rlkb, 276. 

Mu‘in, Mullana,—a celebrated 
preacher, 285. 

Mu‘in, ^laikh, grandson of MullSna 
Ma‘In, the celebrated preacher, 
285. 

Mu*inu-d-dm Ahmad l^an Faran 
khddi, Governor of Sambhal,—one 
of the Amirs and Generals of Ak¬ 
bar, 48, 157, 158, 195, 284. 

Mu*Inu-d‘din Chishti Sigizi, j^wftjali, 
—one of the greatest Muham¬ 
madan Saints of India, buried in 
Ajmir, 45. 108, 111 n 5. 143, 168 n 2, 
188, 203 and n 2, 233 and n 4. 243 
n 3 246 and n 2, 262 n 1, 280, 320. 
See also under j^wSjah Ajmlri. 

Mu*inu-d-dfn I^Sn Faranl^udi. See 
under Mu‘inu-d-drn Ahmad ^^an 
Faranl^Qdi. 

Mu'inU'd din, l^wfijah, son of Khwa- 
jah ;^5wind,—one of the des¬ 
cendants of IGiwfijah Ahrar, 67. 

Mu'izzu-l-mulk MashhadF, Mir,—one 
of the Musawi Sayyids of Mashhad, 
descendants of Im9m MusS ar-Kiz9, 
80 and n 3, 81, 82, 83, 84, 284, 285, 
297. 

MujShid j^iftn, nephew of Muhib ‘Alf 
]^%n,—one of the Amirs and 
Generals of Akbar, 138, 233, 249. 

Mu*jamu4buldSn, the,—of YSqCt^ 
388. 
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Mujdl of Sarhind, Mulls,—Receiver- 
General of revenues, 274. 

MulSnS Xizffmu-d-din,—an inhabitant 
ofSflrat, 148. 

•MulSnS QSsim 'Afsalan. See under 
QSflim ArsalSn. 

MulSnS Sa‘Id, of Transoxiana,—Doctor 
of Law, 45, 

MulSnS ^iTrT, tlie Poet. See under 

Mulls ^liri. 

Mulathfin, district of, 425. 

Mulls ‘Abd-ullah SultanpCri. See 
under ‘Abd ullah SultanpflrT. 

Mulls Alim of Kabul. See under 
Alim of Kabul. 

Mulls ‘Aahqi ['^\An, — Vakil of QSzi 
(Jadru-d-dln of Labor, 27(). 

Mulls (^lazSli, a poet of Manlihad, 
94.4 

.Mulls l8ma*il ‘ A ta-i-I\lu‘ammn-i,— 
disciple of Shaildi Muhammad 
Ohous, 02. 

Mulls Mubarak, -anti-Lslarnic writer 
of AUbar’stime, 316. 

Mulls Mujdl of Sirhind.—Receiver- 
General of revenues, 274. 

Mulls ^eri,—a poet, 204. See also 
the next. 

Mulls ^iri, the Hindfl poet, 53, 112. 
239, 304, 319, 3.30, 346, 302. See 
also the above. 

Mulls Taib of Krt’hal,—DlwSn of the 
province of BihSr and HSjipur, 274. 

^lullS 'J’Slib l 9 fahSnr,—author of 
an account of Little Tibet. 389. 

Mulls Taql of ^lustar,—one ofl the 
followers of Akbar’s new religion, 
418. 

Mulls ‘ Urfl of ^iTrSz, a celebrated 
poet, 387. 

MultSn, 138, 161, 162, 163, 168 , 212, 
213, p23, 258, 278, 286, 399, 402, 

417 , 4 ^ 5 . 

MulQk^Sh, Sljaikb,, |ai|ier of the- 


author *Abd-uhQSdir al-BadSonl, 
26, 51, 259. 

Munawwar, Shailjl^i,—one of the 

UlamS of LShor and (^adr of 
MSlwah, 285. 

MungTr, fortrese of. 291. 

Mun‘im Klian. Governor of KSbul 
and Ohazni, and successor of 
BairSm Wi^n as Khan I^anan, 5, 
and n 4, .34, 38, .39, 49 and n 4, 51. 
54,56. and n 4, 70. 78,“^0, 87,92 h .5, 
138, 174. 177, 190, 194, 198 and n 2 
220, 221, 2.32, 247. See also under 
the hd^an Wianan Mun‘im Indian. 

MunTr, Mir,—one of the confidential 
servants of the court, 390. 

Munkir and NakTr, the judges of the 
dead, 414 and n 1. 

Muntaldiabu-t-TawfirTldi, the,— of al* 
BadSonT, 62. 

Muqarrab l^ian, a Chief of the 
Amirs of the Dakkan, G8, 87, KS. 

Muqbil hdiSn,—one of Akbar’s 
courtiers, 122. 

MuqTin of Isfahan, MirzS.—Akbar’s 
WakU at the court of Husain 
WiSn, Governor of Kashmir, 12-). 

Muqim Wian, called by the title of 
Shuja‘at one of the Amirs 

of Akbar and sister’s son to I’ardi 
Beg Wian, 38, 00. See also under 
^mj5‘at l^ian. 

Murad, Prince, Sultan, second son of 
Akbar, 130, 207, :101, 302 and n 2. 
362, 381,390, 31d and n 2, 401.41(>. 

MurtazS ^larifi, or Murtazii l^iarif 
^irSzT, Mir,—of the family of the 
celebrated Mir Sayyid Sharif Jur- 
j&ni, 85, lOl, 102. 

Murtazfi, Mir,—one of the Amirs of 
the Dak^hin, 354, 372. 

MurtazI Nizamu-l-mulU, governor ot 
tha Dak*hin, 334. See also under 
Kiz&ma-lMalk. 
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Mfisa [Moses], of Scripture, 190 and 
n 3. 

Musa of GarmsTr, Sayyid, son of 
Sayyid Mikri,—one of the chief 
Sayyids of Kalpi, 113, 114, 11'^ 
11(3, 117, II9, 121. 

Musa OIlanT Qadirl, ^laikh, son of 
the sainted ^aikh HSniid of Ucbh, 
418. 

Miisa Kaziin, the seventh of the twelve 
Imams of the Slu'ahs, 36 n 2. 

Musa KJian Fuladl, Governor of 
Patan, in Gujrat, 40. 

Musa Qaaim. See under Musa KSzim, 
of winch it appears to be a mis¬ 
print. 

MilsawT Sayyids of Maf^had, the, 
—descendants of ‘AU Musa Riza, 
the 8th Imam of the ^u^ahs, 80 
n 3. 

Mu^iarraf Beg,—a, servant of ^ah 
Mansur, the dlwan of the empire, 
300 and n 2 

Mustafa, another name of Muham¬ 
mad the Prophet, 36 n 4, 324. 

Mus'ud. See u^der Mas‘ud. 

Mutlab —one of tlie .Amirs of 

Akbar, 297- 

Muttahl Afghan Kasi, ^»aildi,--one 
of the renowned ^laikhs of the 
Panjah, 294. 

Muwatta, the,—a book of ji.rispru- 
dence by the celebrated Imam 
Malik, 212. 

Muzaflar All Dlvvanah, ^wSjah, 
34. Probably the s^e as l^iwajah 
Muzaffajr ^AU Turbatl. 

Muzaffar All TurbktT, !^wajah,— 
hecomea Minister of Finance with 


the title of ^^Sn, 64. See also 
under Muzaffar IGiSn, ‘AlITurbatl. 

Muzaffar Husain MIrzft, aon of IbrR- 
hlm Husain MlrzB,—one of the 
descendants of Taimur and husband 
of Sultftn KJianum, the eldest 
daughter of Akbar, 148, 266, 267 
and n 1,260, 274. 

Muzaffar Husain, MlrzS, son of Sultin 
Husain MlrzS son of BahrSm 
MIrza, son of Isma‘U Qafawi,— 
commandant of Qandahffr and the 
Garmslr, 222. 402, 416, 417 n 1. 

Muzaffar IGiSn, Governor of Bengal, 
277. Same as Muzaffar I^5n ‘Ali 
Turbatl, which see. 

Muzaffar IQian, ‘All DlwSnah, 34« 
Probably the same as Muzaffar 
’All Turbatl. 

Muzaffar I^Sn, ‘AH Turbatl, of the 
tribe of Turbal, in l^urnsan,— 
one of the great Amirs of Akbar 
who was made Minister of Finance, 
then Prime Minister and afterwards 
Governor of Bengal, 64, 70, 78, 
84. 89, 92, 94, 16, 104, 111, 16.3, 
174, 185, 244, 245, 247, 275, 277, 
288, 289, 290, 326. 

Muzaffar I^an, Rfijah, 248 (dele 
Rajah. See Muzaffar ;^dn ‘AH 
Turbatl). 

Muzaffar Moghul,—one of the Amirs 
of Akbar’fl array, 195. 

Muzaffar, son of SultSa MahmCld 
GujrRtI, 146, 337. 338, 330, 340, 
341, 342, 344, 355, 365, 370 and 
n 4, 371, 399, 426. 

MuzilU al-, or the Tempter,—a title of 
Iblls or the devil, 266. 
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Xabatheans, the, 253 and n 1. 

Xa^Tbin, town of,—in Syria, 328. 

NS^ir, alao written NSsir, which see. 

Nft^ir, Oovernor of the fortress of 
Baronch and wife's brother of 
Muzaffar, son of Suit An Mahmud 
GujfSti, 342, 344. 

NaQir-i-I^usron,—a Persian * poet, 

“ 296. 

X"ftQiru-l-Mulk, title 6f Plr Muham¬ 
mad Kliftn ^iTrvvanr, 33. 

Nadarbftr, town of, 267, 373. 

XSdot, town of, 344, 370. 

Nafah^tii-lunB, the,—a biography of 
Muhammadan saints by Mauli^na 
‘Abdur-Rahmnn JamT, 270. 

Nagar-chTn, city of, G8, 70, 86, 91. 

Xagarkot, city of, 4, 159, 161, 164, 
165, 309. 

X«gor, town of, 26, 32, 33, 34, 40, 67 
and nn 2 and 4, 109, 137, 14,3, 147, 
153, 170, 200, 241 n 2. .322. 

NnhTdiBegum, wife of Muhib ‘AIT 
I^iSn, son of Mir TGialTfah, 138. 

X^ahju-l'balSghat, the,—a book of 
Traditions, 04, 

Nahr-u-'TsS, tho,—the river Mah5- 
nadr of Oris5, so called after the 
name of the Zamlndftr of the place, 
.333 and n 4. 

yiahr-ullJih, the river of God,—in a 
proverbial saying, 333 and n 4. 

Xahr-u-Ma‘qil, the,—name of a river 
near Basrah, 333 n 4. 

Nahrwilah, town of,—at 6 comm from 
Al^madAbAd, 339. Also called 
Patan, which see. 

NahtnOr, parganna of, a dependency 
of Sambhal, 93. 

Naj&tu>r raihid, the,—a work Iby 
al-BadlonI on legal questions, h2 
and n 1. 

Ni^d,—Province of Arabia, 32 n 1. 


Nakhodeh,—a town in Persia near 
the lake of Urumiyah, 243 n 6. 

Nakh^l Shawls, 243 and n 6. 

NSl^ah, a town in the territory of 
Dhar in MSlwah, on the route from 
Mow to Mandd, 68 and n 3. 

Nal-u-Daman,—theii' story written 
in a Maanawl by ^aildi FaizT. 
King of the Poets, 410. 

NAmah-i-!l^irad'afza, the,—name of 
a Hoolc, 186. See also under 
l^irad-afza. 

NamakT, surname of MTrza Abu 1- 
Qasim Tamkiir, an pfl^cer ef the 
army, as given in Elliot. 196 r? 1 

Namakln, surname of MTrzR Abu-1- 
QSsim TamkQr as given in Bloch- 
mann, 196 n I. 

Na*man, King ot HTrah, in 'Iraq, 
231 and n 2. 

Nandanah, town of, 260. 

Napoleon, the Emperor of the French. 
241 n 3 

Naqarah-I^anah, the,—a sort of 
gallery where kettle drums are 
beaten at certain hours, 210 and n .3. 

Naqib Khan, a surname of MTr 
^ityRsu-d-dTn, son of MTr ‘Abdu-1- 
LatTf, a SayfT Sayyid of QazwTn. 
24, 45, 179, 207, 212,233, 328,.3.30, 
411, 413, 426. 

Naqshbandi, MiwAjah Bah5u-d-dTn, 
—a Muhammadan saint, 72. 

Naq^bandf, ]^iw5jah Hasan. See 
under Hasan Narj^bandf. 

Narffin DAs, RAjah'of Idar, 249, 251, 
262. 

'Narbadah, the,—a river, 46 and n 6, 
47,110 

Narhan, one of the fords of the river 
Ganges, 77, 78, 80, 85. 

Narhan, th^,—a^ riv^w^ *T7. See the 
above. 
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N&rnoul, fortress of, 5G, 5^^, 108, 158. 
188, 259. 

NSrnGl, town of, 259. See also the 
above. 

Narsingh,—name of an elephant in 
the imperial army, 99. 

Xarwar, town and district of, 6G, 74, 
75, 391. 

Nasir, also written Nfi^ir, which see. 

NasTru-d din Muhammad HumSyun 
Pad^ifth, father of Akbar, 2 n 4. 
See under Humayun. 

Nffsiru-l'Mulk, title of Mulla PTr 
Muhammad lOian ^irwam, 22. 
See also under Nft^iru-l-Mulk. 

Naurang I^Sn, son of Qutbu-d-din 
Muhammad !l^5n Atkah, 341. See 
also under Nourang XOiftn. 

NawRrI,—a zamhxdar of RajpTplah, 
341. 

Kayabat IQian, son of Hashim I^an 
Xr^^apuri,—one of the Amirs of 
Akbar, 284. See also under Niya- 
bat Wian. 

Nazamabad, Parganna of, one of the 
dependencies of Jouupur, 85. 

Nazar, Bahadur,—one of the Amirs 
and generals of Akbar, 90 and n 1, 
105, 19(5. 

Nazar Bey Uzbek, Governor of feall^i, 
362, 363. 

Nazarbar, town of, 341. 

Neurnborg, Rev. W. H. Lo^ve’s Me¬ 
moir book of, 236 n 1, 240 n 1. 

Ni^abu-y-^ibyan, the,—a vocabulary in 
rhyme by AbC Na^r of FarSH, 310. 

Nllftb, the,- one of the affluents of the 
river Sind (Indus), 72, 90, 301 n 6. 

Nile, the, 202. 

Nimaspahy —one of the divisions of 
Ahadi troopers, in the army of 
Akbar, 194 and n 2. 

Ni^matRuaGlI [RasClT ? ], MTr Sayyid, 
24. 


NTm Kahir, fortress of, 70. 

Nimrod, 202 and n 3. 

NiaSpur, town of,—in Miurffsan, 

' n 6. 

Niyabat Klifin, son of H&shim KhSn 
Nishapurl,—one of the Amirs of 
Akbar, 297, 298, 307. See also 
under NaySbat IQifin. 

NizSm AgLfl,—a trusty friend of ‘Ali 
Qul? KhSn Uzbek, the Klisn Zaman, 
83. 

NizSm Badalcl^T, Qazi,—afterwards 
known by tlie titles of Qazi 
and GhfizT I^fin, 5. 185, 180, 218. 
See also under Qazi l^fin and 
QhSzT KhSn Badal^i^T. 

NizSm, Mir,—sinter’s husband to 
MirzS ^ahruldi, son of Ibrah'ni 
Mirza, 276. 

Nizam Nftrneuli, —one of the 

greatest ^aiW\s of India. 108, 
259. 

Niz&mab9d, Pargannah of, one of the 
dependencies of Jonnpur, 85. 

Nizftml,— Mirv.a Nizamu-d-din Ai.imad, 
author of the 'J’«^® 9 «t'i-Akbari, 
363,403. 

Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, !]^iw&jah,—on»‘ 
of the Amirs o^ Akbar and author 
of the Tabaqiit-i-.Nizami^ known 
also as the 'J'*ifc>‘^ 9 ^^'*^'AkbarT, 102, 
302, 305, 309, 328, 332, 338, 340, 

342, 343, 344, 340, 353, 365, 356, 

363, 371, 373, 374, 380, 384, 389, 

393 , 411 and n 1, 412. Known also 

simply by the title of NizSmi, which 

see. 

Niz5mu-d-din Ahmad Mirzft. Sec the 
above. 

NksSmu-d'din Ambit’hi-W51, ^aildi, 
—a Muhammadan saint of Hind. 
167. 

Niaftmu-d>dTn, MTr, 397. ?ee under 
Nizffmu-d-din Ahmad. 
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Nizamu-d din, MulSnS,—an inhabitant 
of the fort of SGrat, 148. 

Niz5mu-1-Mulk, ruler of tl^ state of 
Alimadnagar, in the Dak'hin, 354. 
See also under Murtazi Nizamn 1- 
Mulk. 

Noah of Scripture, 255, 274. [30 n 2. 

Notes on Muhammadanism, Hughes', 

NourahT, a village in the parganna of 
Jalesah, 155. 

Nourang l^an, son of Qutbu*d*din 
Muhammad Khan Atgah, 167, 173, 
See also under Naurang ^i5n. 

Nouroz-i-Jalall, the vernal equinox,— 
beginning of the year of the llahi 
or era of Akbar, 175 n 1, 268, 348. 

NouroZ’i Sul\an%, the new year’s day 
of the IWhl era, 348 and n 4, 353. 


Nousffri, town of,—in QujrSt, 268. 

Nouveau Journal Aaiatique, 46 n 3, 
48 n 4. 

Nur Muhammad Khan-i-Kalfin, bro 
ther of the Atkah ^an, 169. See 
also under ^5n Kalan and M»iham 
mad Klian Atkah. 

Nuru d-din Muhammad, Mirza,— 
husband of HumftyGn’s sister and 
father of Salimah Sultan Regum, 
13, 216. 

Nuru-d-din QarSrt, of Gilan, Hakim, 
—brother of Hakim Abu-l-Fatl,i 
and Hakim Humayun, 214, 290 
Qarftri is his poetical name. 

Nuzhatu-l-arwah, the,—name of a 
theological work, 265. 


Old Man of Verona, Cowley’s 296 n 1. 

Olynthiao, Demosthenes’, 302 n 1. 

Omaiades, the,—Khalifa of the Hpuse 
of Umayyah, in Egypt, 397. 

Omnr, son of al-I^attab, second of 
rhe four early ^alifahs, the im¬ 
mediate successors of Muliammad, 
3 n 2. 

Omar I^ayySm, Fitzgerald’s Trans¬ 
lation of, 192 nl 

Oorcha,—the town of Dndchah as 
spelt in our maps, 391 n 4. 

Orisft. See the next. 

Orissa, province of, 77, 177, 187, 194, 
198 and n 5, 292, 333 and nn 3 and 
4, 399, 400. 

Osmftnpur, town of, 337, 338. 


Othman, son of ‘Affan, third of the 
four early I^alifahs, the immediate 
successors of Muhammad, 36 n 2. 

Oude, Anglicd for Oudh, 76 n 7. 

Oudh, province of, 30 n 1, 75 and n 7. 
96, 104, 105, 129, 182, 297, 298, 334. 
347, 361. 

Oudh, a village in the parganna of 
Jalesah, 155. 

Oudipur, district of, 247. See also 
under Udipur. 

Oudya,—name of an elephant in the 

* I^5n Zaman’s army, 99. 

Ojuseldy’s Anwar-i-Sohaili, 59 n 5, 369 
n 1. 

Ouseley’.s Lives of the Persian Poets 
38 n 4, 423. 
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Pahar Wifin Klia^^-i-l^liail. gencraUy 
known as Sayyid ‘Arif,—one of the 
officials of Akbar, 292. 

Pahar ^fin Sarwant, 124. 

Paliarah Mall, Rajah, Governor of the 
Rajput State of Amber, 45. See 
also under Bihari Mall. 

PaharT.—name given to Prince Sultan 
Murad, second son of Akbar, be 
cause he was born in the mountain 
district, 391 and n 4. 

Pahlawan Qul-Guz,—the keeper of 
{^iSh Abu-l-Ma‘alT of Kashghar in 
his'dmprisonment, 4. 

Pahlawftn Jamal,—police-magistrate 
of Agra, 118. 

Pairag,—a place on the left bank of 
the Ganges opposite to which 
Akbar built the town of AlShabSs, 
lOO and n 2. 

I’akhali,—a town on the confines of 
Kashmir, 398. See also the next. 

Pak’lilT, town of. 382. See also the 
above. 

Palam. Parganna of,—in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dihli, 110, 259. 

Palma Ghriati, in a proverbial saying, 
222 and n 1. 

Palwal, town of, 6. 

Pandus, the,—a great tribe of Hindus 
in ancient times, 94 and n 6, 329, 
330. 

Panipat,. town of, 7, 8, 10, 265, 300, 
304, 358. 

PanjSb, the, 32, 33, 34, 38, 49, 66, 
.58, 72, 87, 91, 92, 94, 109, 103. 166, 
168, 206. 220'. 260, 201, 294, .300, 
304 and n 5, 346, 368, 395 n 3. 

Panj-ganjy the,—a poetical composi¬ 
tion by ^lail^ FaizT, the king of 
.Poeta, 410. 

Panjhsr, town of, 90 and n 4. Also 
called Pan^iar. 

01 


Panjpahari, the,—a mountain in the 
neighbourhood of Patnah, 182, 183. 

Panju SambhalT, ^mildi,—one of the 
Pirs of Hind. 51 and n 2. 

Panna or Pannah.—a district to the 
north of GondwSnah, which is also 
called Garha Katangah, 78 n 2, 
298 (1,5 Patnah should be Pannah), 
see p. 425. 

Panpan, the.—a river of Bengal, 184, 
186, 424. 

Pan.shar, town of, 90 n 4. Also called 
Panjhar 

Papa, [the Pope], 267. 

PardonePs Tale, Chaucer, 296 n 1. 

Pari Jan lOiSnam, daughter of ^5h 
Tahmasp, Emperor of Persia,— 
murders her brother ^Rh l3ma‘il, 
248. 

Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy, 
47 n 4. 

Partfib, or Pratab, RRna, 276 n I. 
Another name of H8n& Kika, ruler 
of Gokandah, which also see. 

ParwRr, town of, 341. 

Pa^awar, district and town of, 72, 
260 n 2, 301,302, 306 n 4, 367, 364, 
366, 398. 

Patan, town of,—in Gujrfit, written 
also Pattan, 40, 137, 144, 161, 152, 
173, 174, 266, 260, 282, 339, 340, 
342, 356, 359. The town is also 
called Ajodhan. 

Polar, meaning of the word, 97 n 3. 

Patar-dancing, 97 and n 3. 

Pathan, pargannah of, in the confined 
of the mountains, 369. 

Pathan Kings of Dihli, Thomas’s, 402 
n 8. 

PatiRli, town of. See under 
PStySU. 

PatiySli, town of. See under PatyRli. 
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Patlftd, parganna of,—in the province 
of Qujr&t, 256. 

Patna or Patnah, 178, 181. 182. m 
and n 1. 184, 185» 180. 189. 232, 
235, 244, 245. 292. 297, 298, 350, 
375, 424, 425. 

Pair DSa, RSf,—DlwSn of Beng&l du¬ 
ring the Governorship of Mnzaffar 
276, 289, 290. 

Pattan. See under Patan. 

Pity Sir, a town on the banks of the 
Ganges, 38 and n 4, 88, 154, 187, 
188, 224, 226. 

P a vet de Courteille, Dictionnaire 
Turk oriental, 48 n 4. See also 
under De Courteille. 

PaySg or Prayftg,—an old sacred city 
of the Hindus, 179, 297, 344. See 
under PraySga. 

Pftyal, village of, 158. 

Pftyandah Muhammad Khan Moie^OI, 
—one of the leaders of the Imperial 
army, 198, 343. 

Ptfvdnamah^ the,—De Sacy’s transla¬ 
tion, 308 n 3, 413 n 4.. 

Pendnamehy the. See the above. 

Pentateuch., the, 46 n 3. 

Persia.^ 1 n 3, 13 and n 5, 49, 54 n 2, 
206 and nn 1 and 2, 210, 214, 243 
n 6, 246 n 8, 247 and n 3. 268, 280, 
313 n I, 317, 402 n 6. 

Persian Poets, Ouseley’s Lives of the, 
38 n 4. [425. 

Persian Proverbs, Roebuck’s, 178 n I, 

PeshSwar. See under Pa^ftwar, 

Peshrau the Mihtar Sa^Sdat,— 

one of the officers of the Imperial 
Court, 285, 2971 

Peshrou ^iK^. See the above. 

Pharaoh, 59 n 4, 81, 201, 202 and n 3, 
2b&, 353 n 3. 

Pharunr\ritual of, 204. 

P’holbis, 'Pass of.—on the frontier 
of Kashmir. 363. 


PICbAh Jin Anagah, one of tlie tliree 
nurses of Akbar, and wife of 
I^iwijah Maq9ud ‘AIT, m servant of 
Akbar’s mother, 49 n 4. 

PihSnT, village of,—in the district of 
Qanouj, 365. 

PTr Muhammad l^iftn ^lirwSnT. See 
under Muhammad ^i5n ^urw 5nT. 

PTr Muhammad Khffn Uzl>ek, Go\’ern 
or of Balldi. See under Muham 
mad l^iSn Uzbek. 

PTr-prasad,—the form to which Akbar 
changed the name of tlie elephant 
Rftm-pras^, 243 and u 4. See 
under Ram-prasad. 

PTrs of DihlT, the, 60. 

Piyag,—old Hindu name of the town 
of llhabas (Allahabad/. 124. See 
under Payftg. 

Plato, 307, 382. 

Polo, Marco, 405 n 2. 

Poole’s edition of Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians f 35 n 4. 

Portugal, 150. 

Portuguese, the, loO, 206, 215. 249 
n 3, 348 n 9. 

Pratab or Partab, Rana,—ruler of 
Gogandah and Kumalmair, 275 n I. 
See under Rana KIka. 

Pratab Singh, son of RSjah Bhagvant 
Das, and brother of Rajah Man 
Singh, 147 n 1. 

Prayag, now known as Alahabas 
(Allahabad). See under Pay fig. 

Prayfiga,—name of a holy place on 
the left bank of the Ganges, oppo¬ 
site to which Akbar built the city 
of AlShdbds or dbSd (Allahabad), 

' 100 n 3. 

Preserved Tablet, the. See under the 
Lovh-i rndfstut. i 

Price’s edition of the Code of QhangTz 
^ftn, 59 n 6. 

Price’s Memoirs of Jahangueir, 379 n 1. 
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Prince of BuWiRra, the, 45. 

PriDsep's Indian Antiquities^ 307 n 3. 
PsalruB, the Book of, (^3 n 3, 210 n 3, 
215 n 2. 

Punjab, the. See under the Panjab. 
Puris, the,—a sect of ancient Hindus, 
94 n 6. See under the Pftndus 
(Pfindavas). 


Puruk’liotam, Rai,—a Brahman who 
was the writer of a commentary on 
the SJlirad-afzd, 205, 274. See also 
the next 

Purushottam Balihfiii, Rai,—one of 
the servants of the Court, 289. 
Same as the above. 

Puyah, ford of, 51. 


Qa^’idah, signification of tlie term, 37 
« 3. 

Qa^ldah-i-bordah ,—an ode in praise of 
the Prophet, by Abu ‘.Abdu-lMh 
^Iul}ammad ^\arfu-d-din, 397 and 
n 1. 

Qa^ru-l-imSrat, 328. 

Qa<iam Kljftn, brother of Muf|arrab 
Khan, a chief of the Amirs of the 
Dekkan, 87. 

Qaf, the mountain wl\ich surrounds 
the world, 272 4 a 3. 

Qflhirah, al,—Cairo, the metropolis of 
Egypt, 43 n 3 

Qallab, takhallv<: of Shaikh KamS! 
HiyRbnni, 309 a 1. 

Qambar, one of tho followers of MTi'za 
SulaimSn, Governor of Badakh^in, 
T2. 

Qamorghah hunting. See under the 
Qamunjba hunt. 

Qamur^a or Qamurgkah hunt, the,—a 
great battue, 89, 93 and n 3, 94, 110, 
260, 201. 

Qimus, the,—the great Arabic Diction' 
ary of ai-FirdzSbKdi, 70. 

QandahRr. 2, 20, 222, 224, 250. 308, 
309. 402, 416. 

Qannonj, knoWn also by the name of 
^ergarh, 96. 140, 180, 305, 301. 
See also under Kanoiij. 

^^anoon-e-Isldm, Herklots'. 41 n 2, 50 
n 6. 74 n. 


Q. 

Qaiiouj. See under Qannonj. 

QaqshRls, the,—section of their tribe 
in the service of Akbar, 195. 289. 
290, 291. 

Qarfi Bahadur KjiSn,—one of the 
Amirs of Akbar and Governor of 
the district of Nalohah in MSliva, 
08 . 

Qara Beg M\r sHkar, — one of the 
Officers of the Imperial Court, 416. 

QarRbajdi, town of, 90. 

QarRdiah WiSn,~one of the Amirs of 
Kabul. 57. 

QararT, poetical name of Hakim Nfiru- 
d-din of Oilan, 214. See also under 
Niiru-d-din Qarari. 

Qarwn, the Corah of Scripture, 66 and 
n3, 204, 241 and n 1. 

Qasim ‘AIT fOiRn Bakkal or Baqqal,— 
one of the Amirs of Akbar and 
Governor of Kabul, 52, 149, 182, 
290. 

Qasim Arsalan, MulanS,—a poetical 
writer in the Court of Akbar, 36, 
74, 101, 136, 139. 

Qasim BSrhah, Sayyid,—one of the 
Amirs and Generals of Akbar, 356, 
371. 

QRsim l^an, Mir Bahr,—one of the 
great Amirs and Generals of Akbar, 
300, 305. See alto under Muham^ 
road Qisim Mir Bahr. 

QisTm I^Sn Mouji,~a Poet, 32il: 
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Qisim, Mir, a MQsaut Sayyi<l of 
Mashhad, 95 n 3. 

Qatbu-d-din, See under Qutbu-d-din. 
Qatlu Afghan Nohftni or LohSnT, Gov¬ 
ernor of 333 and h 5, 334, 399 

and n 2. 

Qawwalj —signification of the word, 
59 n 2, 

QSyim ]^ian, son of ^luqiin ^^5n 
who had the title of ^aiil'at Wian, 
292. 

QSzI, office of; 22 n 4, 270. 

QSzT Abu I-Ma‘alr, son-in-law of the 
Prince^ of BuWniara,—a learned Doc¬ 
tor of Law, 45. 

Qazi ‘All, Mir BaWishI,—Paymaster 
of the Court, 233 n 3, 300, 302, 321. 
Qazi Fazihat,—a terra of contempt 
given to Qazi FazTlnt {^lornhahT, 

104. 

Qazi FazTlat, ^ler^iahi —commonly 
known as Qazi Fazihat, of the Qazis 
of Akbar, 104. 

Qazi Habib,—-a zealous Sunni of Kash¬ 
mir, 128. 

Qazi Jal5lu-d-din Multani, tlie camp- 1 
QSzi, See under Jalalu-d-din of 
Multan. 

QSzi Jamal, a Hindu poet of Sivakan- 
pur, 119. 

Qftzi lUian,—title of Qazi Nizam of 
Badakhshan, 6, 186, 218, 233, 236, 
237, 247. See also under Nizam 
Badakh^i and Ohazi l^ian. 

Q&zi Khan BadaWi^i, 91. See the 
above. 

QSzi Lai,—one of the wits of Akbar’o 
reign, 66. 

QSzi Nizam of Badakhshan, 5. See 
also under Nizam Badakli^ffi?, Qazi 
!^an and GjiSzi lOian, 

Qftzi TawaigI,—camp-Qazi of the Em¬ 
peror, 104. 

QSzi Ya‘qub of Dihli. son-in law of 


Qazi Fazilat ^lerahahi.—camp Qazi 
of Akbar, 104. 

QSzis of Dihli, the, 212. 

Qazwin. town of, —in Persia, 24. 

Qiblah, the direction which one faces 
in prayer, 35. 

Qiblah-i-H^jai, goal of neces.sities,—a 
term by which the face of kings is 
sometimes called, 266. 

QiqayGn on Jonah.—the Palnta Christi 
tree. 222 n 1 

Qiya lyhan Kank or Gung,—one of 
the Amirs and Generals of Akbar, 
6, 76, 80, 96, 190, 197, 198. See also 
the next. 

Qiyarn Kang —one of the 

Amirs of Akbar, 31. See also the 
above. j 134 r? I 

Qiyamnt .-—signification of the word, 

Qizilbashis, the,—the ^T‘ahs of Per¬ 
sia, so named from their red caps, 
200 and n 2. 

Qor’an, al-. See under the Qur’an. 

Qubbatu-l-Ialam, a title of Basrah, a 
great place for learned men, 374 and 
n 4. 

Qu^in, 54 r> 2. See under Tolak 
l^an Quehin 

Queen Dowager of Humayf , eon of 
Babar. See under hei title of 
Maryam Makani. 

Queen of ^heba, the, 12 n 8. 

Qulohin, 64 n 2. See under Tolak 
I^an Quehin. 

Quli KbSn Mahrum, Muharram or 
Mdhram, ^Sh,—one of the Amirs 
of Akbar, 9, 33. 146, 148, 173 189, 
296, 297, 320, 360, 363, 366. See 
under ^ah Quli ]^an Mahram. 

QulT ^aghali,—General of Mirzft 
Sulaiman, the ruler of Badakhshan, 
91. 

Qulij or Qiiliij ,—meaning of the word, 
409 n I. 
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Qnlij IQian*—one of the AmTrd and 
Generals of Akbar, 79, HO, 160, 
107, 222, 246, 249, 251, 277,. 301, 
30;i, 341, 344, 361, 365, 371, 373, 
370, 377, 393, 394, 401, 411. 

QuUatain, of the —a quantity 

of water suftioient to fill tico large 
jars, 337. 

QtUqaM ,—a Turk! word meaning a 
servf^nt, but not a royal one, 102, 
424. 

Quluj or Qnhj, moaning of the word, 
400 n 1. 

Qunnauj. See under Qannouj. 

Quraijh, the,—tribe of tlie Prophet 
Muhammad, 318. 

Qurair>h, Mir,—Ambassador of •Abdul¬ 
lah l;y»an Uzbek of Transoxiana to 
the Court of-Akbar, 362, 303, 305. 

Qur’iin, the 12 n H, 13 n 1, 14, 15,21, 
23 n 0, 24 n 4, 35 n 4, 41,43, 44 n 2, 
45, 40 n 3, 48 n 1, 60 nn 1 and 3, 00 
n 3, 70 nn I and 3, 75 nn 4 and 5, 
92 n 3, 108 n 5, 129 nn I and 3, 130 
H 4, 141 nn 1 and 2, 143 nd, 147 

n 2, 158 n 2, 169 n 2, 100 n I, 173 

and n 0, 174 n 2, 189 n 2, 190 n I, 
191 n 4, 201 and n 2, 203 n 3, 205, 
206 /* 4, 210 #i 2, 211, 213, 216 and 
n I, 225 nn \ and 2, 229 n 1, 231 
n 3, 246 n 10, 250, 251, 256 /* 3, 
259, 265 n 1,266 and n 2, 209 n 3, 21^ 
n 2, 279, 280, 281, 282 n 0, 283, 280 

n I, 294 n 1, 301 n 4, 304 n 0, 306 

n 1, 310, 317, 318 n 2, 325, 330 nn 1 
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and 2, 331 n I, 348 n 8. 351 nn 2 
and 3, 353 n 3, 355 n 4, 407 and nn 5 
and 7, 408 and n 3, 417 nn^ 3 and 4, 
419 n 2. 

Qurcb>, 54 n 2. See under Tulak 
IHxan QunJji. 

fjurdiis, the,—a oorps of cavalry at 
the Court oi the Satevi Kincs of 
Persia, 13 and n 5. 

Qutbu-d-dm Ahmad ^lan.—one of the 
Amirs of Akbar, 168. Probably this 
is a mistake for Qutbu-d din Muham¬ 
mad lyhan, which see. 

Qiitbu-d-dfr. of Jaleear, Shaikli,—a 
jaqlr and ntajzub, 308. 

Qutbu-d-din Wiiin, 249. 334. See 
under Qutbu-d din Mviliammad 

IHian Atgah. 

Qutbu-d <Un Muhammad Atgah. See 
under Quthu-d din Muliainmad 

Khan Atgah. 

Qutbu-d din Muliammad l^an Atgah, 
—one of the great Amirs of Akbar, 
93. 151, 152, 107, 173, 230. .40, 
248, 257, 278, 282, 339, 346 aiul n 2. 
341, See also undei Qurbu-d-dln 
KliSn. 

Qutbu-l-mulk, the lulor of Golkandali, 
39U. 

Qutlu LohanI or Nohanl. See under 
Qatlu Af^an Nohanl, Governor of 

Orl^a- 

Quzak,—tho word signifies ‘plunder¬ 
ing marauders,’ 43 n 2. It is the 
origin of the word Cossak. 


Rabban Gamliel, son of Rabbi Simeon, 
—a Talmudic writer, 400 n 1. 

Races of the North Western Provin¬ 
ces of India, Elliott’s, 240 n 3. 
RaGina, doab of,—between the Che- 


nab and the Kawl, in the Panjab, 
304 n 5. 

RafI* Badakh^i, IGiwajah,—one of 
the Generals of Akbar, 385. See also 
under Muhammad KafP Badakii^h 
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Rafi'u-d-dTn MubEtddis, Mir Sayyid, 

28t). 

Rfthab, the,—*a river in the district 
of Sambhal, 5 and n 9. The word 
is written Rabat by Firi^ta. 

Rabat, the,—for the river Rahab. 
See the above. 

Rahman Quli Wian,—one of the 
Amirs of Akl>ar, 157, 424. 

Eahmai, a name to which such names 
as For Muhammad, etc ., were altered 
at the time of Akbar, 324. 

RSi Bareli, town of, 97. 

Rai Bhagvan Das. See under Rajah 
Bhagwan DSs. 

RSi Jaimal,—one of the Rais of Rana 
Udai Sing and Governor of Chitor, 
105, 107, 2.39 

RSi Kalyan Mai, Rajah of Bikanir, 
137. 

Rai Lonkaran. Governor of Sambhar, 
269. 

RSi Manohar, son of Rai Lonkaran. 
See under Manohar. 

Rai Ram.—an Officer of the Imperial 
Army, charged with guarding the 
road to Gujrat, 15.L 

Rfvi Sal Darbari,— o..e of the Officers 
of the Court, 333 n 1. Probably 
the same as Rai Singh Darbari, 
which see. 

Rai Sarjan,—one of the Rais of Rana 
Udai Sing of Chitor, 105. See also 
under Rai Surjan. 

Rai Singh B’hatta, -father-in-law of 
Prince Sultan Salim, eldest son of 
Akbar, .364. 

RRi Singh Darbari,—one of the 
Amirs and Generals of Akbar, 360, 
364, 392, 400, 403. See under Rai 
sal Darb&ri. 

Rai Singh, son of Rai Kalyan Mai, 
Rajah of Blkanlr,—Governor of 
Joudhpnr. 137, 144, 153. 171, 172. 


Rai Surjan Hada,—a relation of RSnli 
Udai Singh of Chitor, 25, 26 and 
n 2, 29, 111. See also under Rai 
Sarjan. 

Rai Udi Singh or Udai Sing,—Rana 
of Chitor, 26 n 2, 48, 105, 173. 

Raisin or Raisin,—district of, 368, 
372. 

Rajah *Ali I^an. See under ‘All 

]^&n. 

Riijah Awesar,—a brigand and rebel, 
155. 

Rajah Bahai-Jiv of Baglana, 161. 

Rajah Bahar Mai,--IFnAjif and Wazlr, 
l.">4. 158. 

Rgjah Bhagwan or Bhagvant DAs, 
son of Rgjah Paharah or Bihari 
Mall, Governor of Labor,—one of 
the great Amirs and father of Man 
Singh, the famous Hindi! general 
of Akbar, 45, 144, 146 and n 2, 147, 
173, 218, 243, 248, 249, 300, 302, 
304, 320, 323, ,352, 300, 363, 364 and 
n 4, 368, 383, 384. 

Rajah Birbar,—title of Gadai Brah- 
madas (Sansk. vlra-vara), 164 n 6. 
See under Birbar and Gadai Brah- 
inadas. 

Rajah Qobind Chand, Governor of 
the fortress of Talwarah, 38. 

Rajah Jai Chand, Commandant of 
Nagarkot, 164, 166. 

R&jah of Kamftiin, in the Sawalik 
hills, 377. 

R^jah Maldeo, of Jodhpur and Mar- 
war, 34. See also under Maldeo, 

Rajah Man, of GwRlyar,—a famous 
Hindi! chief, 238. 

Rgjah Man Singh, the famous Hindu 
general of Akbar. See under Man 
Singh, son of Rajah Bhagawan 
D^. 

Rsjah Muzaffar ^an, 247 n 2, 248. 
See under Muzaffar IGuln Rftjah. 
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KajttU of Oridsa, the,—hia relations 
with Akbar, 77, 78. 

Rajah Paharah Mall, Governor of the 
Rajput state of Amber or Jaipur, 
45 See also under BihSri Mall. 

Rajah Ramchand,—the most re¬ 

nowned of all the rSjas of the 
hills, at tlie time of Akbar’s acces¬ 
sion, 4 and n 3. 

Rajah Ram Chand B'hatta. See un¬ 
der Ram Chand ruler of Bhat’h. 

Rajah , RamshSh,—grandson of the 
famous Rajah Mftn of Gwalyar, 
238, 239. 

Rajah Ranka.—a powerful zamtndSr 
with Ajmir for his capital, 129. 

Rftjah of Sarohi, a small district of 
Rajputana, 144, 337. 

R&jah of Silratha, 145. 

Rftjah Todar Mai,—one of the great 
Amirs and generals of Akbar and 
his finance minister, 82, 83, 84, 96, 
148, 173, 174, ^92, 194, 195, 196, 
198, 247 n 2, 249, 251, 256, 29U, 292, 
295, 297, 321, 825, 362,864, 377, 383. 
See also under Todar Mai. 

Rajataranginl, or “the Ocean of 
Kings,” the only piece of History 
in Sanskrit, 415 n 2. 

Rajori,—a town at the frontier of 
Kashmir, 3. 

Rajplplah,—a district, 341, 344. 

Rajputftna, 147 n 3, 189 n 1, 233 ta 1, 
337 n 3. 

Rfijputs of Chitdr, the,—slaughter 
of, by the troops of Akbar, 107. 

RSjfi BokiiarT, of Sarhind, ^aikb, 
333, 334. 

RajiirT, town of,—on tne frontier of 
thePanjdband Kashmir, 395and n3. 

an amulet formed out of 
twisted linen rags, 269. 

Rakhnah, 394 n 1. See under HSflz 
Sultan Rakhnah of Herat. 


Rakhsh, name of Rustam’s charger, 
47 n 4. 

Raknu-d-doulah. See Ruknud-dau- 
lah. 

RSm,—one of the chief gods of the 
Hindus, 265, 336. See also the 
next. 

Ram, the name of Rftm Chand, Rajah 
of Oudh, .347. See also the above. 

Ramayana, the,—the story of Ram 
Chand, Rajah of Oudh, 346, 348, 
378. 

RSm Chand, Rajah,—the ruler of 
Bhat’h, 124, 345. 

Ramchand. Rajah.—the most re¬ 
nowned of all the rajas of the hills, 
at the time of Akbar's accession, 
4 and n 3. 

Rftm Chand, RSjah of Oudh,—hero 
of the RSmSyaoa, 347 and n 3. 

Ram Das of Lak’hnou,—one of the 
musicians of Aslim Siir, of 

the Afghan dynasty of Dihlt, 37. 

Ram Pars^, or 

R^ Par^ad,—name of a celebrated 
elephant of RajS Kika’s, 238, 241. 
See also the next. 

R&m-prasiki,—a common Hindu name 
meaning * Favour of Rama 243. 
See the above. 

Rftrapur,—a mountainous district in 
the neighbourhood of Ddaipiir 
Komalmair, 105. 

RamshSh of GwSlyar, Rajah,—grand¬ 
son of the famous RSjah Man, 238, 
239. 

Ran, hill of, which commands the 
fortress of Rintambhor, 111. 

Rana KikS. See under Kika, ruler 
of Gogandah and Kumalmair. 

Rana Udi Singh. See under Rai 
Udi Singh. 

Rani DurgSwati,—ruler of the dis¬ 
trict of Gadha-Kalangah, 65. 
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Rantanibhor. 8ee under Rintani- 
bhor. 

Rapin,—Latin Poet, 400 n 1. 

Rashid ]^an-i-Kalan,—one of Uie 
Imperial Amirs, 1(58. 

Ra^iid Mula ‘l 9 Smu-d-din Ibrahim 
Aafarayani,—author of a commen¬ 
tary on the Surahi-Muhammad, 
190. 

Ra^iid ^aikb Zaradn of Pftnipat,— 
author of a commentary on the 
Lau'&ih, 265. 

Rastam. See under Rustam, the 
hero of ancient Iran. 

Rauzah-i-Aba i-Kiram. the,—a ceme¬ 
tery in Dihli for the burial of 
celebritiea, 374, 

Rauzatu-l-Ahbab, the,—name of an 
historical work, 328. 

Ravan, ruler of the island of Lanka, 
—one of the chief characters in 
the Ramayana, 347. 

Ravee, the,—a river of the Paajab. 
See under the Rawi. 

Rawal Pindi,—between Atak Banaras 
and Rohtas, 360. 

Rawi, the,—one of the five rivers of 
the Panjab, 92, 93, :;04 7i 5, 378, 
394, 410. The name is also spelt 
Ravee. 

RazawT Wian, title of Mirza Mirak, 
the Wakil of ‘Ali Quli I^ian, the 
Wian Zaiuan, S^'), 250, 275, 289. 
See also under Mirza Mirak. 

Razi, Imam—a ^ celebrated Muham- 
maoan Doctor, 267. 

Hazm-nainah, the,—name of the 
Persian translation of the Maha* 
bharata, 380, 413. 

Razwi Wian. See under Rszawi j 
i^ian. I 

Revari, town of, 259. | 

Khotas, fortress of, Jn Bihar. See | 
under Rohta«. 


Richard II, of England, 32 n r,. 

Rig Veda, the, 296 n 1. 

R%miy &,—the power of omnipresence 
of the soul, 334 n 4. 

Rin, the,— a Marsh in Gujrat, wiiich 
enters the sandy desert pf Jaisal- 
mir and there loses itself, 3.1)5. 

Rinkosari, town of.—in Bengal, 195 
and nn 3 and 5. 

Rintambhor, fortress of, 25 and n 4, 
29, 109, no, 144, 117, 124, 128, 
256, 286, 308, 309, 322 The name 
is also spelt Rantaniblioi' 

Rinthambor, fortress of. See the 
above. 

Riza, Imam,—the eighth of the 
twelve Imams of the ^li'ahs, 35 
and n 3, 81 n 3. His full name is 
*Ali Musa Riza, which also see. 

Roebuck’s Eastern Proverbs, 20 n I, 
22 n 3, 28 n ), 178 H 1, 239 n 1,425. 

Rohirpur, town of,—in Bengal. 195 and 
n 4. The correct name of this town 
is Harpiir. 

Rohtas, fortress of,—m Bihar, 27, 77, 
79. 159 n 1, 177, 185. 290, .‘iUl, 360, 
381, 397 , 398. The name is also 
spelt Rliotas. 

Romni, town of—one of the depen¬ 
dencies of BhojpHr. 182 and n 1. 

Ropar, a town on tlie river Satlaj, 
61 n3. 

Ro^an Beg, a servant of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, son ctf Hunm- 
yiin, the ruler of Kabul, 289. 

Ro^isnai,—a Hindnstani soldier wiio 
made iiimself a religious teacher 
and set up an heretical sect called 
after him the Ro^tanais, 3(i0, 361 
and n 1,362. 3(Ki, 3(»8 /* 1. .393, 401. 
See also under Ro^iani. 

Roahanais, the,—an heretical sect. 
See under the above name. 

Ro^iani, 367. Same as Roi^anAF, 
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the founder ot tite lieretical sect of 
the Ro^anaTs. 

Rouzah. See under Rauzah. 

Ruknu-d-daulah, title of Giijar IGian 
KararanI, the general of Da’ud 
KararSnl, ruler of Bengal, 184. See 
also under Gujar Wian KararanI. 

Rustam,—the f/mous hero in the 
Shahnamcih , 11 and n 3, 47 and n 4. 
79 n 3, 237 and n 5, 326. 

Rustam,—a Persian General at the 
time of the conque.st of Persia by 
the Arabs, 317 n I. 

Rustam Khan RilmT,—governor of the 


fortress of Bhroj, in Gujrat. 110, 
146, l.)l. 

Rustam, Mlrza,—one of the Amirs of 
Akbar, 399, 416, 417. Same as the 
next. 

Rustam. Mlrza, son of Sultan Husain 
Mlrza, son of Bahrain Mlrza, son of 
Isma*)! Qafawl,—governor of the 
Zamlndawar.402. See also the above. 

Rfjyat. doctrine of,—wliether God shall 
be seen by the saints m heaven or 
not, 317. 

Ryoln, the,—cultivators of the soil. 
354. 


Sahatfi ,—signification of tlie term, 
100 and n 1. 111. 

Sabeites, the,—held to be of the People 
of the Book, 2V)5 n 1. 

Sab^l, etymology and signification of 
the word, 262 n 3. 

Sabwl,—a fortress in the province of 
Bhakkar, 252. 

Sa‘d,—an Arabian general at the 
time of the conquest of Persia, 
317 n 1. 

8a‘dain,—Jupiter and Venus, the two 
beneficent planets, 87 n 1. 

Sadr Jahrui.of PihanI,MIr,—the mvftl 
of the imperial dominions, 305. 

Sa*dullah, ^lai^i. son of ^aikii 
Badah,—one of the nobles of the 
Court, 102. 

Safevi fijafawl] dynasty of Persia, 
the, 13 n 5. 

Sahasnak. Lake,—called also Salmas 
Lang, a lake in the vicinity of 
Patan in Qujrftt, 40 n 3. 

Sahnas Lang, Lake,—in the vicinity 
of Patan in OujrHt, 40 and n 3. 
See the above. 
iVl 


Sai or Sye, the,—the river SiySli, 
which falls into the Gfimtl near 
Jounpilr, 82 n 4. 

Sa‘rd Klian Badaldishb—one ot the 
Amirs of Akbar’s army, 199, 290. 

Sa‘rd l^ian Gakkh’har,—one of the 
Amirs of AWbar, 361. 

Sa‘Id Klian the Mojd’ul. goveinor of 
Multan, and then of the Panjftb 
and one of the great Anurs and 
Generals of Akbar, 9, 80. 138, 153, 
162, 163, 168, 223, 261, 292, .300, 
304, 417. 

Sa‘id, Mulana 4 of Tian^oxiana,—a 
celebrated Doctor and Professor, 
45. 

Saif Kokah,-T~one of the Amirs 

of Akbar’s army, killed at the 
battle of Ahmadabiid, 170, 174. 

Saifu-d-dln, the Tatar, .Amir, father 
of Amir ^usru, the poet of DUilL* 
38 n 4. 

Sajahr&k [t], the, 317. 

Sajawal ^lanSilr, the Afgii>oi, father 
of Baz BaU^ur, the governor of 
MAlwah. 29 and n 3, 42 and n 4. 
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The name is also written Suzftwal 
and ShujAwal. 

Hakat Singh« son of Man Singh, the 
famous Hindu general of Akbar, 

31)0. 

Sakit, town of, 90. 

Salabfthan, son of Ram ^ah Rajah 
of Gwftlyftr, 239. 

SftI Darban, Ral.—one of the officers 
of the court, 333 n I. 

Sale’s Koran, 174 n 2. 

Sale’s Preliminary Diacourm, 189 n 2. 

SalTn\ Chii^tr of Fathpur, ^aikh»— 
one of the great ^laikhs of India. 
See under ChislxtT ^aikhud-Islam. 

Salim Wiftn,—one of the Amirs of 
Akbar*s army, 82. 

Salim ^lah, Sur. —of the AfgliSn 
dynasty of Dihli. 27. Variously 
called Aslim, Islam and Tslim ^Sh, 
which see. 

Salitn. Sultan, son of Akbar,—suc¬ 
ceeded his father with the title of 
Jahangir, 124, 136, 145, 173, 302, 
320 and n 2, 352, 364, 368, 390 n 1, 
391 and n 2. See under Baba 
^laiklul Ji. 

Salimah Sultan Begum, daughter of 
Mirza Nuru-d-din Muhammad, and 
sister’s daughter to the Emperor 
Huniayun, 13. 2lb, 320, 389. 

Salsabil, the,—one of the rivers of 
Paradi-»e, 360 and ti 3. 

Samanis, Mirchond’s Account of the 
Dynasty of the, 426. 

Samanas [Sansk. QramarM], the,— 
Buddhist ascetics, 2()4. 

Samari [the Samaritan],—mentioned 
in al-Qur’an and said to be a rela¬ 
tive of Aaron, 348 and n 8. 

Samarqand, city of, 187, 210, 280, 
324 nJ. 

Sambhal, district and town of, 5, 14, 
15. 03. 87 and n 3, 93, 105, 109, 


139, 147. 154, 156 and n I, 157, 158, 
223, 294, 416. 

Sambhar, town of,—in Rajputaaa, 45, 
236, 259. 

Sangftnir. town of,—in Rajpiltana, 
173. 

Sangram ^lan, a ghulam of *Adali 
the Emperor of India, 25 and n 3, 26. 

SSni ]^iftn,—one of the Amirs of 
Akbar’s army, 76. 

Sani IGian Kabuli, Malik, the Vazir 
IGian ,—razir of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, son of Humayiin, ruler of 
Kabul, 300. 

Sankrah town of, 159. 

Sannyasis, the,—a class of Hindu 
devotees, 95 and n 1, 369. 

Sansawan, town of,—a dependency 
of Sambhal, 63 

Sarangpur, town of,—in Malwah, 42 
and n 5, 44, 292. See the next, 

Sarangpur, town of, — in MandiT, 66,68, 
110, 153, 174, 250. See the above. 

SdrbSnbSshiy signification ot the term, 
13 and n 6. 

Sarbarroati, the,—a river, 371. 

Saurdar, district of, 80 and n 1, 81. 
Probably we should read Sarwar. 

Sarharpiir, district and town of,— 
about 18 cosses from JounpCir,'16, 
76, 80 n 1. 

Sarhind, district and town of. See 
under Sirhind. 

Sarhor Hindi Bengali, Bikramajit,—a 
servant of Daild Kararani, the ruler 
of Bengal, 184 and n 2. 

Sarjan, RSi,—one of the RSIs of 
RSnS Udai Sing of Chitor, 105. 
See also under Surjan Hada. 

Sarld\ Bada^ishi,—one of the Amirs 
of Akbar's army, 147, 320. 

Sarkich,—a place at 3 cosses from 
Ahmadabftd, 342, 344. See also the 
next. 
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Saikij, towri of. 338. 8ee also fche 
above 

SarmadT,—one of the .servants of the 
Court, 201. 

Sainal,—a town on the banks of the 
river MahindrT and a district of 
RajpiltHna, 146, 1,11, 337. 

Sarohi, a small district in RajpCitana, 
144, 147 and n 3, 337 and n 3, 366, 
372. 

Saronj, town of, 110. 

Sarut, parganna of,—in the Doab, 52. 

Sarw, the,—a river of Oudh, 80 n 1, 
10,1. See also the Sarwar. 

Sarwar, district of, 80 n 1. See under 
Sardar, 

Sarwar, the,—a river, 8,1. See also 
the Sarw. 

Satarsal or Satr Sal, the Jam of 
Surat and J.unagarh, 370, 384. See 
also under the Jara. 

Satganw. town of, 244 n 2. 

Sdtlaj, the,—one of the five rivers of 
the Panjab, 10 n 1, 34 n 5, 51 n 3, 
• 161. 304 n 7, 358. 

Satlij, the. See the above. 

Satr Snl or Satarsal, the Jam of 
Surat and Junagarli, 370, 384. See 
also under the Jam. 

Sat was, fortress of, 87, 96, 102, 

Sawad,—a province in the country of 
the At'idiftns, 360. See the next. 

SawHd-u-Baj5r, or Bajfir, district of, 
37‘>, 393. See also the above and 
udder Bajfir. 

Sawfllik, mountain district of. See 
under Siwalik. 

Sawalikat,—called in the maps Seal- 
cot, 376 and n 3. 

Sawati^ul-ilham, the,—or rays of 
inspiration, a commentary on the 
Qur’an by ^laildv Kaizi, the king of 
poets, 407 n 3, 4Q8. 

SayrT-Sayyid^ of QazwTn. the,— 


known for tlieir Sunni tendencies, 
24 and n 2. 

Sayurgal, or 

Sayurgh^U signification of the terra, 
23 and n 4. 

Sayyid ‘Abd-ullah Kl>ftn. See under 
‘Abd-ullfth Wian .lokan Begi. 

Sayyid Ahmad W»an Barha. See 
under Ahmad l^an Barha, govern¬ 
or of the fortress of Patan. 

Sayyid ‘Arif, another name of Pahftr 
]^an l^a^^-i'IOiail, one of the 
officials of Akbar, 202. 

Sayyid Bahau-d din, BoldiarT,—one 
of the Amirs of Akbar, 386. 

Sayyid Beg, son of Ma‘yiim Beg,— 
ambassador from ^ah TahmSsp of 
Persia to the Emperor Akbar, 49. 

Sayyids of Bukhara,—are ^u’ahs, 
172 and n 1. 

Sayyid Mikri, one of the chief Sayyids 
of Kalpi, 113. 

Sayyid Hamid BokhSri,—one of the 
Amirs of Gujrat. See under 
Hamid BokimrT. 

Sayyid Hftshim Barhah, son of 
Sayyid Mahraiid Barhah,—one of 
the Amirs of Akbar, 224, 233, 236, 
237 n 4, 342. 

Sayyid J^5n B&rha,—one of the 
Amirs and Generals of Akbar, 145, 
371. 

Sayyid Mahmud Barha,—one of the 
great Amirs and Generals. See 
under Mahraiid Barha. 

Sayyid Milsa, son of Sayyid Mikri, 
one of the chief Sayyids of Kalpi. 
See under MilsS of Garmslr. 

Sayj id ^ahi, son of Sayyid Mikri, 
of the chief Sayyids of Kalpi,— 
author of a poem called Dilfarib, 
114, 115, 121. 

Sayyidpdr,—a town beyond the 
Indus, 209. 



Sayyids of Barha, tlie,—their exploits 
in the battle of Kokanclah, 237 and 
n 4. 

Sayyids of Ma^had, the,—their 
harshness of character, 81, 103 and 
n 2. 

Sealcot, 376 n 3. See also under 
Sialkot and Sawalikat. 

SeifuddFn. See under Saifu-d-din 
Seven Heavens, the, 73 n 3. 

^ablT. See under ^liblT. 

the symbol of Akbar’s. new 
religion, 418 aixj n 2. 

^adad, Umg of the Ajabs. Se6 tho I 
next. 

^^laddad,—an ancient king of the 
Arabs, 60, SI, 204. The word is 
incorrectly spelt ^ladad at page 
b6. 

5^\adl Wian, the Afj^han, one of the 
Amirs of *Adali, the nominal 
emperor of India at the time of 
Hurnayfin’s invavsion. •'>. See the 
next. 

^adl I^5n MnssvanI,—an Afghan 
leader, 8, 9. See the above, 
^a^lman,—servant of Mirza Muham¬ 
mad Hakim, son of HurnayCIn, the 
ruler of Kabul, 299, 300. 

^afiT, Imam,—founder of one of the 
^ four schools of Sunni doctrine, 212. 
^aflTs, the,—one of the four sects 
of Sunni Muslims, the followers of 
Imam ^iftfi‘1.212, 337. 

^fth Abu*l-Ma*alT,—one of tho Amirs 
of Humayiln, the father of Akbar, 
2, 3, 4, 32 n 3, 33, 56 and n 2, 37, 
58 and n 4, 61 and nn 3, 4 and 7, 
71, 22. 

^lah Abu Tur&b, Mir J^ajl, -OAO of 
the great Sayyids of .^r&x and 
oounsellor of the StfltAns of Qujrfit, 
145 , 258 , 320 , 332 , 371 , 385 . 

Shah 'Arif Qafawl Hinaini, <18. 


^ah Beg !^an Kabnli,--i>ne ol tiie 
renowned Amirs of Aklmr. 386, 
410. 

^ah B’hekan,—a Mul.annnadan 

Saint, 342. 

^lah Bidaijlj.—or 

^nih Budagh Kliaii,—one of the great 
Amirs of Akbar, 46, 76. 80. 83, 96, 
106, no, 152. 249. 

Fakhru-d din lOian, —a lamlnda*’ 
of Mahvah. 249. . 

^mh Fakliru-d-din Ma^hadi. son of 
Mir Qasim, a Mu-awi Sayyid of 
Ma^hnd.—one of the Amirs oi 
Humayfin and Akhar, 05 and a 3. 
^lah Far in fill, 291. 

^ulh Fath-ullah ^lirazi. Azdud- 
danlah, the Chief Qadr of,Hindus¬ 
tan, 111, 286, 320,'328. 331, 364, 
370, 372, 379, 380, 381, 382, 398. 
See also under Fath-ullah of ^liraz 
and ^Azdu-d-daulah. 

^lah Qhazi JOnm Tabriz!.—one of the 
Amirs of Akbar, 233. 

Idinii’il, the First,—King of 
Persia, 323. 

^nih Isma'il, the Second, son of f^uih 
'Pahmasp,—King of Persia, 246, 
248, 327. 

^lah 51adar,—a .Muhammadan Saint 
whose shrine is at Makanpilr in 
Qannouj, 140. 

^lah Mam^ilr, IQiwajah.—t* t^iirazi 
clerk who rose to the rank of 
D\wQt\ri-kul of the empire. 247, 24S, 
267, 295, 298, 3CX>, 301, :i03. 

^lah Maii 9 nr, Vazir, 145. Proliably 
the same as the above. 

Mirza, son of Sultan Muhammad 
Mirza, a descendant on it is father’s 
side from the great Tairnnr. 87 and 
I n.l, 93, 105, 151, 171, 173. 

I ^i&h Muhammad J^^an Qandahari,— 
governor of the fort of Kotsh 



Balayah on the part.of Akbar, 105, 
108. 

Shah Muhammad of t^mhabad, MuBa, 
—one of tlie (^\dr« of the Panjfib 
and translator of the history of 
Kashmir into Persian. 304, 386, 
418, 420. 

Murad See under Murad,‘son 
of Akbar. 

SJiSh QillT rasn Mahrum [jMahrani], 
30 called because Akbar, froingood- 
^vill towards him, admitted him into 
liis harani. See under QuH I^an 
Mahrum. 

:^iah Rukii MirzS, sop of Ibrahim 
Mirza, sou ol Mirza Sulaiman, the 
ruler of Badal^shan, 217, 220, 276, 
350, 352, 360. 363, 401, 402, 408. 

f^iah ^larafu-d-din, brother’s eon to 
f^iah Abu TurRb, one of the Amirs 
of Akbar, 385. 

S_hah Tahmasp, sort of ^Sh IsmS'Tl 
Safawi,—King of Persia, 13, 49, 
210, 246. 327. 

Wall Reg .Atkali, assumes the 
management of the affairs of Kabul 
under the title of ‘Add ^ah, 54, 
55, 66, 57. 

k^iahabSd, town of, 300, 304,386,418. 

^mhab. See under ^ihab. 

^lObam. See under ^ahim. 

Shahba^ Kambo. See under 

f^ahbaz ^ahr-ullah Kambo 

of Labor. 

^ahbaz T^an, Mir 185, 187, 

193, 251, 275, 293. Same tis the 
next, which also see. 

i^iahljSz igian, Shahrt 'll^h Kambo 
or Kambui of LSho ’— 

Amirs and Generals Akbar, 145, 
146, 174, 176, 189, 282» 283, 291, 293, 
298, 300, 303, 304, 333, 339, 383, 
401, 416. See also ^he above, 

^ahim Beg, son of t^® SarbanbashT, 


or chief officer in charge of, the 
camels, of ^ah TalimSsp of Persia, 
— of the corps of the Qurchis and 
one of the attendants of the Em- 
peior HumffyiTn, 13, 14, 16, 10, 
17. 

^ahim KliSn Jalair,—one of the 
Amirs and Generals of Akbar, 44, 
76, 196, 198, 222, 290, 320. 

Shahnamah, the,—of Firdausi Tiisi, 
47 »i 4. 237 n 5. 317. 329, 339 n 1, 
347, 357 n3.4l8 

^ahr-i Khuda,-- a name of the month 
of Rajab, 333 n 4. 

^ahr-ullah,—a name of the month 
of Rajab, 331 and n 4. 

^ahr-ullah Kambui of Labor, 174. 
See also under his title of ^lahbSz 
Khan. 

^Shii, son of ^laildi Rajfl BoI^iSrl^ 
of Sarhind,—an attendant of ^aikb 
Farid BokhSri, 333. 

‘ Abdu-l-‘aziz. See under 
‘Abdii-I 'aziz of Dihli. 

Shaikh ‘AbduI-l-Qudiis of Gangoh,— 
one of the greatest ^aikhs of 
Hind, 70. 

^aikh ‘Abdu-n-Nabi, grandson of 
^aikli ‘Abdu-l-Qudiis of Gangoh. 
See under ‘Abdu-n-Nabi, the 
^aikhu 1-Islam and chief Qadr of 
Hind: 

^ail^ Abu-l'Fath, son of ^aikt 
Badah,—one of the nobles of the 
Court of Akbar, 1A)2 

^aikh Adhan of Jounpur,—saint and 
religious teacher, 273, 309. 

^aiWi Badah, Lord of Agra,—one 
of the nobles of the Court of Akbar, 
69, 102. 

Shaikh Badru d Din. son of 

Islam eVi^ti, of Fathpur, the 
great of Hind, 215, 344. 

^aikb Banj’hii—a musician, the dis- 
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ciple of ^laikh Adhan, of Jounpur, 
273. 

^laikli Bhawan,—a learned Brfthman 
from the Dak'hin. 216, 424. 

^aikli BinaT,—the Physician of the 
Imperial Court, 224. 

^laikb ChanTldah,—an inhabitant of 
the town of SIwahnah. 294. Se4 
^jaikli Chayan Lad ah, ^ 

Shaik].! ChSyan Ladah, of SThnah, 
380. See ^laikl^ Chanildah. 

^laildi Daniyal, a holy man of Ajinlr. 
See under Daniyal. 

^aikh Farid,—a Muhammadan Saint, 
137. 

Shaildi FaizT.'tlie King of Poets,— 
aon of ^»aikli Mubarak of Nagor 
and hi other of ^aikh Abu-1 Fazl 
•.AllSinT See under FaizT. 

Shaikh OadM Kamboh, son of Jamal 
Kambo-T, of DihlT,—(J!Jadr of Hin¬ 
dustan. 0, 22, 23, 24. 28, 31, .1.3, 
124. 

^aikli Hrtinid Qilanl QHdirl,—a 
devotee, 418. 

Shaikli Ibrahim Chiyitl, of Fatbpur- 
Slkrl. See under Ibrahim Chishti. 
Shailib IslSm . Chishtl, of Fathpur. 
See under ChishtI ^aikhn-1 Islam, 
the great ^laikb of Hind. 

^aikh Malimild Boldiftrl,—one of the 
Court officers of Akbar, 146. 

^aikh Mangan of Badaiin, 139. 

^aikh Mubftrak, father of 
FaizT and ^\aildi Abu-1-Fazl 
*Allftmi. See under Mubarak of 
Niigor. 

^aikh Muhammad Ghouss. See under 
Muhammad Ghons 

^aikh Muhamma'cl, son of Muluk 
and brother of ‘Ahdn-l-Qadir 
al-BadftonT, **the author of this 
MuniaHb^b, 139, 132. 

^aikb Mulilk-s^^, fatlter of the 


author ‘.Abdu-l-Qadir al Badaoni, 
26,.51, 259. 

^aik]} Munawwar.—one of th<? Ulama 
of Lfthor and C®dr of Malvvah, 
285. 

^ail^ Niz&m Narnoull. See under 
Nizam Narnoull. 

^aikh Panju SambhalT,—one of the 
Plrs of Hind, 51 and n 2. 

j ^aikli Sa'dudlah, son of f^mikii 
Badah. of Agra.—one of the most 

i powerful nobles of the Court of 
Akbar, 102. 

j ^laikii Salim of Fathpur. See under 
Chi^tT. ^\aikj[\u-l-lslain. tlie crsat 
^aildi of Hind. 

^laildi Taju-d-DIn, son of s^iaikh 
Zakariya of Ajodhan, 205. 

Shaildi Wajlhti d-DIn.~a learned and 
profound sage, 385. 

Shaikh Ya'qul) Set under Ya‘qni> 
QirfI of Kashmir. 

^>oikli Zakaviy.5,—a hermit Dervish. 
1^2. 

^aikh ZiySu-d-DIn, son of f^iaildj 
Muhammad Ohous, a great ^laikli 
of Hind, 123. See the next. 

^aikh Ziyau-llah, son of ^aiiy.i Mu 
hamniad Ghous, a great ^aikb*of 
Hind, 204. See the above. 

Shaikbu-bhadyah or Shaikiiu-l-hiJyab 
5h4*wlbe«tf ~ one of the loading 
ftheHsIjs <rfJ5[ind,228,;j^, 

ShaiklKi-MsIi^m fath^yn. See under 
Qushtb ^^^ikba-l-Islam. tlie great 
^aikh of Hind- 

^aitanpiirah or DevildvilU, a place 
outside the ^.jty of Agrah, 311 and 
n 5. 

Shaja'at gee under ^ujft*at 

^iftn. 

Shakeapeare's Hindv8tBn% Dictionary^ 
18 n 1, 27 n 5 257 n 1. 

a oOfieotipn of Traditioiw 
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by TirmizT, regarding the figure 
and looks of the Prophet, 318. 

^ams&bSd, Parganna of, 88, 96, 
389. 

^lamsn-d-DIn Atkali Khan, 34. See 
under Shamau-d Dm Multammad 
Atgah. 

^lamau d-Din of Gilan, the HakTmu* 
l-;Mulk, 254 n 2. See also under 
HakImu-l-Mulk. 

^lamsu-d-Din Ki.aff, KLwajah.—one 
of the Amirs of .Akljar. 357, 359. 
See also under ^lamau d-DTn Mu¬ 
hammad IGmwafT. 

{^lamau-d-DTn Mulmmmad Atgah or 
Atkah Khan, surnamed A'zam 
Khan, 34, 49 n4. 92 /) 4. See also 
under .Atkah Khfin, and A*zam 
Klian. 

^larnsu-d-DTn Muliammad Kl^awafl, 
Khwajah,—the Chief DTwan of the 
empire, 290, 393 , 409. See also 
under ^amsu-d Din KliafT, 

^lamshlr IGian, — 

Superintendent of the Exchequer, 
in the province of BihSr and HRjl- 
pur, 274. 

Siuiraf-i-aftab^ day of,—the I9th 
degree of Aries, 303, 393. See also 
under ^arafu-sh-^iains and ^lara 
fu ^araf. 

^laraf Beg,—a servant of ^lah Man 
oilr, the dluan of the empire, 
and n 2. 

^larafu d-DTn Abu ‘Abd ullah Mu¬ 
hammad,—author of the Qa9rdah' 
i-bordah, in praise of the Prophet, 
397 /I 1. 

^arafu d-Din Husain. Mirza,—son of 
^iwajah MuMnu-dDIn, the great- 
grandson of Wiwajah Ahrir, 46, 
56 and n 2, 57, 58 and n 4 , 60, 105, 
151, 174, 187, 2‘K), 291. 

Sharafu-^-^anift,- day of, 414. See 


under ^araf-i Aftab and ^larafu- 
^-^araf. 

(S 6 aro/u-sft- 44 ara/, the day on which 
the sun enters the nineteenth 
degree of Aries, 319. Also called 
the day of ^laraf-i-ftftab and ^la- 
rafu-ah-^ams, which see. 
^larfuddtn. See under ^arafu-d-DIn. 
^arhi-VVaqayah,^the name of a 
book, 45. 

^jarlf of Amul, an apostate from 
Islam, 252, 253, 254, 295. 

^arlf JurjAnl, Mir Sayyid,—a cele¬ 
brated Doctor and Saint of Islam, 
86 . 

^arlf ]^iAn .Atgah,—one of the 
Amirs of Akbar and Governor of 
' Malwah, 275, 293, 341. See also 
the next. 

^jarff Mtihaininad Khan Atgah, 249. 

See also under ^larTf I^\5n Atgah. 
^artf SarroadI, - registrar of out¬ 
posts, 345. 

^arlfs of Makkah, the, 295, 412. 
^aykh. See under ^laikh. 

^leba. Queen of, 12 a 8. 

Shebhaiim. the sons of Jacob as the 
heads-of-iribt& of Israel, 262 n 3. 
Shebhet^ a Hebrew word signifying 
‘ a tribe,* 262 n 3. 

^leopoor,—a town 120 miles S.W. of 
Agra, 29 n 5. See also under Stlpar. 
^ler Beg Tawachl,—one of the offi¬ 
cers of the Qourt, 179, 260. 

^ler sbn of *AdalI, of the 

Af]j:hSn dynasty of Dihll, 44. 

^ler Klian FuladI, the Afglian,— 
sometime governor of Patan, in 
Gujrat, 144 and n 5, 151, 152, 168, 
171, 339, 340 n 1. 

^er son of Ptimad Klian, the 

governor of Giijiat ander Akbap’ 
338, 340 and a 1. 

^ler Khin. anotiier name of Lal^kar 
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Klian BaWiahl, 174. See under 
Lai^ikar lOiSn Mir 

Sher Muhammad Diwanah,—the 

adopted son of Bairam !]^Rn, tlie 
WiAn Wianan, 34. 

Sher ^i5h,—of the Afghan dynasty 
of DihlT, 10, 27, 103. See also 
under ^ur ^lah 
^jer-gailh,—or 

^\er-Gadha, a dependency of JahnT, 
83. 159, 160. 

^er-garh,—another name of Qan- 
nouj, 96, 186. See under Qannouj. 
^erT. See under Mulla ^TrT, the 
Hindu poet. 

^lethpur, 192. 

^l‘ah8, the,—one of the two great 
divisions of Muslims, the sect of 
‘AlI-ibn-Abf-'lalib, 30 n 2, 80 n 3, 
81 n 2, 200 n 2, 212, 295, 313, 318. 
337, 370. 

^ibli, a Muhammadan Saint, 209. 
^ihab an,—one of the great 

Amirs of Akbar,-34, 62, 66, 91» 
249, 384. See also under ^lihabu- 
d-dTn Ahmad I^5n, the governor 
of Dihll and M&lwah. 

^ihab Khan Turkoman—of the 
parganna of Bhojpur, 95. 
^hhabu-d-din Ahmad IGiSn, Governor 
of Dihll and then of MSlwah and 
one of the great Amirs of Akbar, 
30, 31, 33, 181, 261. 257, 308, 337, 
338 and n 3, 340, 364, 358, 372. 
See also under ^ihab KliSn and 
^ihftbu-d-dln ]^Sn and also mider 
the next. 

!:^uhabu-d-dln Ahmad Khftn, a Sayyid 
of Nlsapur, and relative of Mahum 
Ankah, 49 and n 6, 106, 110, 178. 
Same as the above. 

^ihabu-d-drhGuroh-pahandahQuzSq, 
•f^ne of the imperial horsemen, 
236 . 


^iliabu-d-dln IGian, 343, 38 >. Same 
as ^ihabu-d-dln Ahmad IGian and 
^ihSb ^iSn, which see. 

^ihShu-d din Sftharurdi. ^laikh,—a 
celebrated Doctor of Islam. 212. 

Persia, 280. 

Sbikaatah, 421. 

^ikkdar ,—signification of the term. 
301 and n 1. 

^Ir ^ah,—of the Afghan dynasty 
of DihlT, 77, 79. See also under 
^er ^ah. 

^Irftz, town of,~in Persia, 295, 325, 
370, 381, 387. [Hindu poet. 

^Irl. See under Mulla ^Irl, the 
^irwan, town of,—in the Persian 
province of Azarbljan, 248. 

^uja* Khan Afghan, name of Suzawal 
I^ian in the Tabaqat i-AkbarT, 29 
n 3. See under Suzawal l^ian. 
^luja'at, another name of ‘Isa KJian 
NiyazT, one of the great Amirs of 
the Afghans, 181. 

^uja‘at !^ian, title of MuqTm Kiian, 
sister's son of Tardl Beg IGian, 66. 
See the next. 

^uja‘at I^an,—one of the Amirs 
and Generals of Akbar, 38, 66, 78, 
79, 146, 108, 292. See the above, 
^ujawal, name of Suzawal i^an in 
Blochmann, 29 n 3. See under 
Suzawal I^an. 

^ukr, QazI of Mat’hura, and son of 
Mlrza Muflis, author of the Tafsiri 
Hafiz, 191. 

^ukr-tal§o,—a great tank in the 
city of Nagor, 137 and n I. 

^dkun, son of Qarachah l^an, ^uv 
of the Amirs of HumSyun, father 
of Akbar, 67. 

^ustar, town of,—in the Persian 
province of I^uzistSn, 418. 

SiSlkot, town of, 358, 359. See also 
under Sealcot. 
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SIhnah, town of, 386. 

SThwan, ort of,—in the district of 
Tattah, 370. 

Sijdahy a prostration to Akbar as 
the head of religion, 266. 

SijistSn, province of,—in J^urasSn 
316 n 1. Sea also under Sfstan. 

Sikandar, Sultftn,—the last of the 
Afghan rulers of DihlT, 2, 4, 7, 10, 
II, 12, 96. 

Sikandar, [Alexander the Great]. 
178 and n 2. 

Sikandar Beg, a relative of Husain 
QGir !]^Sn. See under Iskandar 
Bog. 

Sikandar Khan, father of ‘Abd-ullah 
J^an, the chief of the Uzbeks in 
Transoxiana, 365. 

Sikandar ;^an Uzbek. See under 
lakandar the Uzbek, of the 

great AmTra of Akbar. 

Sikandrah-rao, town of, 30. 

Sikra, town of, 41. Perhaps we 
should read Sikri, whic|^ see 

Sikri, town of,—residence of ^aikhu- 
l-lsUm Chishtl, 112, 139, 236, 237. 
See also under Fathpilr-SIkrT. 

STkrI, hill of,—on the top of which 
Akbar built the town of Fathpur, 
112 . 

Sildoz, name of a Chaghtai clan, 43 
n 1. 

Slmiya, signification of the term, 334 

n 4, 

Slmurgh ,—a fabulous bird said to 
dwell in the mountain of Qaf, 
272 n 3. 

Sind or Sindh, district of, 93, 138, 
327, 386. 

Sind, the, 90 and n 5. See also under 
the Indus. 

Sind'sSgar, Doftb of,—between the 
Indus and the Jhelum, in the Pan- 
j5b, 301, 304 and n 5. 

83 


Singli B’hatta, RaF,—father-in law of 
Prince Salim, eldest Eon of Akbar, 
364. 

Singh Darbari. See under Ral Singh 
DarbarT, Amir and General of 
Akbar. 

Singh-asan Battisi,—a collection of 
tales about Rajah Bikramajit of 
Maiwah, 186. 

Siprl, town of, 29 and 4. 

Sirlund, <^own and district of, 7, 34 
n 3, 37, 92 159, 190, 214, 274, .301, 
322, 334, 393, 394, 403. 

ST)i, town of, 29 n 4. 

Sistan, provinco of.—in Khurasan, 
31. Same as Sijistan, which also 
see. 

STta,—wife of Ram Chand [Ram5], 
Rajah of Oudh, 347. 

§iva,—God of the Hindus, also called 
Mahdeva, 204 n 2, 335 n 1. 

Sivakanpiir, one of the dependencies 
of KalpT, 119. 

i$ivaratri, or night of §iva, 335 n 1. 
See the next. 

Sivrat, [Sanskrit Sivarafri, or night 
of Qiva], a Hindu festival, 336 and 
n 1. 

SIwahnah, town of, 294. See also 
under Siwanah. 

Siwalik, Mountains of, 2, 10, 38 and 
n 5, 86, 129, 298, 307, 377, 412. 

Siwanah, town of,—in Rajputana, 189 
and n 1. See also under Siwah- 
nah. 

Siyah, the,—the river Sai or Sye, 
which falls into the Gumti near 
Jounpiir, 82 and n 4. 

Siyfih Yamin,—one of the dancing- 
girls of the Court, 356. 

Sofiail,—commandant of Gwalyar and 
a ghulam of ‘AdalT the Emperor of 
India, 26 n 2. 

Sohrab, the son of Rustam, the 
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famous hero of ancient Iran, 56 n 
303. 

SohrSb Beg Turkman,—one Of the 
officers of Akbar’s army, 172. 

Solomon of Scripture, 160, 199. 

Spaniards, the, 307 n I. 

Sprenger’s Catalogue of MSS. in 
library of King of Oudh, 30 n 1, 108 
n2, 112 7^ 1, 280 n 2. 

Sridhar Hindi Bengali, 184 n 1. Sar- 
hor Hindi Bengali, q. w., as called 
in the Tahaqat-i-Akharl. 

Srinagar,—the capital of Kashmir, 
305,38 In 2. 

Sthanegwara,—the Sanskrit name of 
the town of T’hSnosar, in the 
neighbourhood of Dihli, 94 n 4. 

SubhSn Qull, one of the imperial 
Amirs. See under Turk Subhan 
Qull. 

SuOI, or beise, a title of contempt 
given to Ahmad the (^ufl, 420 and 
n 1, 

Sulaiman KararanI, KaranI or Kar- 
z5nl, the Afghan, Governor of Ben¬ 
gal, 77 and n 1, 79 and n 2, 80, 159 
n 1, 166, 176, 177. 184, 203. 

Suledman Mankll, the Afghan,— jaglr- 
dar of the district of (Jhorag’hat and 
one of the Amirs of Daud KararSnl, 
ruler of Bengal, 194, 195. 

Sulaiman Mlrza. See under Mirza 
Sulaiman, Governor of Bada^- 
^an. 

Sulaiman Sultan, the Emperor of 
Turkey,—his attempt to conouer 
Gujrit, 149. 

Sultftn Abu Sa'Id A^oghul,—of the 
House of Hulaku, 31, OO. 

Suit Bn Adam G’hakkar. See under 
Adam G’hakkar. 

Sultan-i-‘fidil, or just rul&y —his rank 
higher than that of a Muftahid, 
279, 


Sultan ‘All,—a scribe from Hindu¬ 
stan, 91. 

Sultan‘AIT WazTr ^an, I^wajah,— 
one of the ofl&cers of Tardi Beg 
IGian, commandant of Dihli, 5, 7. 

Sultan Bahadur, — i. usurper of the 
sovereignty of Bengal, 18. 

Sul^n pf Constantinople, the, 282. 

Sultan HajI of Thanesar,—translator 
in port of the Mahabharata into 
Persian, 330. 

Sultan Hoshang Ghorl, King of 
MalWa, 65. 

Sultan Husain Jalair,—one of the 
officers of Akbar's army, 39 

Sultan Husain Mlrza. See under 
Husain Mlrza. 

Sultan IGianum, eldest, daughter of 
Akbar and w»fe of ‘MItza Muzaffar 
Husain Maqgur Jauharl (^.v.), 274 
n3. 

Sultan .^disrau, son of the Prince 
Sultan Salim, eldest son of Akbar, 
368, 

Sultan ]^wajah, son of l^^ajah 
^^lawand Mahmud, or Dost,—one 
of the Qadrs of the empire, 246, 
249, 276. 277. 300. 351. 

Sultan Mahmud, Governor of Bakkar 
See under Mahmud. 

Sultan^ Mahmud of Gujrat. See 
under Mahmud of Gujrat. 

Sultan Muhammad of Bakkar. See 
under Muhammad, Governor of 
Bakkar. The correct name of this 
Sultan is Mahmud (q.v.). 

Sultan Muhammad Mlrza. See under 
Muhammad Sultan ](llrza, ‘eon of 
Waie Mirra. 

Sultan Muhammad, nephew of Pir 
Muhammad l^an, 129. For Mu¬ 
hammad read Mahmud. 

Sultan Murad, Prince, second son of 
Akbar. See under Murad. 
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Sultftn Salim. See under Salim, son 
of Akbar. 

Sultan Zamu-l*‘abidTn, King of 
Ka^mlr. See under Zainu-1- 
'Sbidln. 

Sultanpur, town of,—at twenty-five 
coaaes from Labor, 39, 257, 304, 341, 
403. 

Sundar,—name of one of the ele¬ 
phants of Akbar, from Sanskrit 
Sundara, beautiful, 68 and n 1, 

Sunnis,—one of the two great divi¬ 
sions of the Muslims, 318, 337. 

Supar,—the town of Sheopoor, 120 
miles S. W. of Agra, 29 and n 6, 106. 

Surat, province and town of, 146, 146, 
147, 149, 150, 151, 152, 167. 177, 
222, 249 n 3, 266, 339, 370, 371, 
384, 399, 400 n 2, 401, 

Suratha, the Rajah of, 146. It is the 
same as Surat {q. v.). 

Suratu-l-baqarah, the,—the 2nd Surah 
or chapter of the Qur’an, 215 n 2. 


SuratU'lrikhlagy the,—the cxii chapter 
of the Qur’an, 23, 48 n I, 407. 

Suratu-a-aalwan, the,—meaning of the 
expression, 48 n 1. 

Surjan HSda, Rai,—a relation of 
Rana Udai Singh of Chitor, 25, 26 
and n 2, 29, 111. See also under 
Sarjan Rai. 

SurWiab,—name of a place in the 
province of Kabul, 302, 303. 

Sutlej, the. See under the Satlaj. 

Suzawal I^an, father of Baz Bahadur, 
29 and n 3, 42 and n 4. Called 
Shuja* !^an Afghan in tljo Tabaqat- 
i-Akbari and ^ujfiwal by Bloch- 
mann. 

Swat, in the country of the Afghan, 
401. See also under Sawad and 
Sawlki-u-Bajor. 

Sye, or Sai, the,—the river Siyah, 
which falls into the Gumti near 
■ Jounpur, 82 n 4. 

I' Syria, 189 n 2, 


'pabaqat-i-Akbari, the,—of Mirza 

Nizainu-d-Din Ahmad, 4 n 3, 26 
n 3, 20 M 2, 29 nn 3 and 4, 33 n 2, 
34 n 2, 38 n 3, 40 n 3, 44 n 6, 46 
nn I and 4, 64 n 2, 65 nn 3 and 4, 
66 n 2, 67 n 4, 68 n 4, 65 n 3, 72 
n 4, 79 nn 4 and 6, 80 n 1, 96 n 2, 
97 n 1, 102 n 6, 106 n 1, 107 n 3, 
167 n 1, 161 n 1, 166 n 1, 182 nn 1 
and 3, 184 n 1, 193 n 6, 256 269 

n1,300n2,333n 6,363,411 n 1,425. 
Also called the Tarlkh-i Nizawri, 
which also see. See also the next. 

Tabaqat-i-Akbari Shahi, the, 403. 
Same as the above. 

Tabara’is, the,—a class of religionists, 
327, 


Tabarkindh, fortress of, 34 and n 3. 
The same as Sirhind {q.v.) 

Tabriz, town of,—in Persia, 248. 

Tafsir-i-Akbariy the,-r-a commentary 
on the Ayatu-l-Kural by ^aikb 
Abu-1 Fazl ‘Allami, 201. 

Tafair-i-HdfiZy —a commentary on the 
Qur'an by Mirza Muflis, 190. 

Ta Ha ,—title of the 20th chapter of 
the Qur’an, considered ana often 
used as a name of Muhammad, 35 
and n 4. 

'J’ahir Muhammad Sultan,—chamber- 
lain of Hr Muhammad !^an 
20 . 

Tahmasp, ^ah, son of ^ah l8ma‘il, 
founder of the ^lafawi dynasty of 
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Persia. See under Shah 'J’ahmajp 
of Persia. 

“yaib, of Kit'hal, Mulfe,—Dlwan of 
the province of Bihar and Hajipiir, 
274. See also under Tib. 

Taimfir. See under Timilr. 

Taju-d-din, ^ailih, son of 

Zakariya of Ajodhan,—called by 
the title of Taju l-'Arifin, 205. 

^J’aju-l-'arifin, the,—or Crown of the 
Qufis, 265. Title of the above. 

Taka, name for rupee, 49 n 2. It is 
the word Tankah as used in 
Bengal. 

TakhalluQ—Nom de phone of poets, 
309 n 1, 417. 

Takht-i-Sulaiman,—a rnountfluh near 
Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, 
381. 

Takltff doctrine of, 317. 

Takwin, doctrine of, 317. 

Talib I^fahani, Mulla',-»~author of an 
account of Little Tibet, 388. 

Taltnudhn, the, 287 fi^2. 

Talmudim Babl. Synh..^222 

Talwandi, town of,—on the river 
Biyah, 159, 101 n 1. 

TalwSrah,—a place in the mountains 
of Kushmal, on the banks of the 
river Biyah, 38. 

Tamdnu\ signification of the word, 
21 and n 2. 

Tarnghd, or inland tolls, abolished, 
284. 

Tamkin, surname of Mirza Abu-1 
Qasim, an officer of Akbar*s army, 
196 and n 1, 

Tandah,—the capital of Bengal under 
the Kararanis, situate opposite to 
Gaur, 186, 187, 194, 195, 200, 220, 
232, 235, 290, 332. 

Tujj^ns ,—or 

monetary denomination, 

29 ^ ^ 49 and n 2 


Tapti, the,—the river of Surat, in 
Gujrat, 147 n 6. 

Taqi of ^ustar, Mulla,--a follower 
of Akbar’s new religion, 418. 

Tardi Beg !]^an, Commandant of 
Dihli, and one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, the father of Akbar, 5, 

6 and n 2, 7 and n 5, 38. 

Tarikh-i-Alfi, the,—or History of a 
thousand years, an historical work 
written by command of Akbar, 25 
n 2, 46 n 1, 310 and n 3, 406. 

Tarlkh-i-Ilahi, the;-;-or Divine era, 
the era instituted by Akbar, 316. 

TariWi-i-Nizami, the,—of MirzS 
Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, 102 and n 6, 
247 n 1, 305, 374. Called generally 
the 'yabaqSt-i-Akbari (q.v.). 

Tarjum^nu-l-aardr, the.—a term ap¬ 
plied to Hafiz, the celebrated 
Persian poet, 423. 

TarkhSn DiwSnah,-—one of the Amirs 
of Akbar's reign, 169, 170, 291, 
320. 

Tarklbhand, signification of the term, 
381 and n 3. 

TSrmah Beg,—^one of the leaders of 
Akbar’s army, 292, 

TarsSn Muhammad l^ftn,—one of 
the magnates of Akbar’s reign, 31. 
Same as the next two {q.v.). 

Tarson ^^an,—one of the Amirs of 
Akbar, 2 41 n 2. Same as the 
above and the(next {q.Vi). 

Tarsiin Muhammad l^Sn,—governor 
of Patan, 218, 282, 290, 295, 297, 
298. See also the above two, 

TStSr l^Sn, Governor of Dihli under 
Akbar, 95, 144. 

TfitSr language,—the ChaghatSi 

branch of, 48 n 4. 

Tatarcfieh, name of TatSr l^an. Gov 
ernor of Dilhi, or of his on Dost 
Muhammad, 144. 
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Tat’ha, town of, 327, 32S. See also | 
the next and under Thathah. 

Tattah, town of, 138, 314, 352, 370. 
See also the above and under Tha¬ 
thah. 

Tattu Maenad i ‘Ali, one of the 
Amirs of the Panjab, 166. Probab- j 
ly a misprint for Fattil Masnadi 
‘Air, which see. 

Taulild-i-llahl, Divine Monotheism,— 
name of the new religious system 
of AkVjar, 336. 

Taural, a Hebrew word, used to de¬ 
signate the Code of Q?ingTz Khan, 
the Moghul emperor, 46 n 3. 

raurat, the,—name by which the 
Pentateuch is designated in the 
Qur’an, 46 n 3. 

Tawac}i%, signihoation of the word, 74 
n 6 . 

Tawafy one of the ceremonies of the 
HajjyOV Pilgrimage, the encompass¬ 
ing of the Ka*hahy 40 n 2. 

'fawaist, QizT, one of the camp-Qfais 
of Akbar, 104. 

fayibi^an, son of Muhammad T^hir 
^an, Mir faraghot, the Command¬ 
ant of DihlT,—one of the Amirs of 
Akbar’s army, 188. 

Tazkiratul-auliy5, the,—a biography 
of Muhammadan saints, 270, 

T’hanesar,—or 

Thanessar, [Sanskrit SthaneQwara], 
a town about 100 miles from Dihll, 
where there is a temple of Maha- 
deo, 04 and n 4, 223, 322, 330, 368. 

Thathah, town of, 399,406. See also 
under Tat’ha and Tattah. 

Thibet, country of, 336. See also 
under Tibet. 

Thirl wall’s Hist., 178 n 2. 

Thomas, Paihan Kings of Dilhi, 
402 n 8 . 

'yib, Mulla, 274, 289. Same as Mulla 


Taib of KIt’hal, the Dltvdn of the 
province of Bihar and Hajlpur, which 
also see. 

Tibet, country of, 129, 276, 388. See 
also under Thibet. 

Timur, the Mughul conqueror, called 
by the title of Qahib i-Qiran, i.e., 
Lord of conjunction, VI 2 ., of Jupiter 
and Venus, the two beneficent 
planets, 10 n 3, 61 n 6 , 87 and n 1, 
264, 276. 

Tlmilr Qahibqiran, Amir, 276. See 
under the preceding name. 

Tlmilr lOian BadakhshI,—one of the 
Amirs of the imperial army, 249, 262. 

Tlr l^ian Dlwanah,—one of the 
attendants of Mlrza ^arafu-d-dln 
Husain ( 9 .V.), 57. 

Tirhut, district of, 307. 

TirmizI’s Shama'iL a collection of 
Traditions regarding the ^ figure 
and looks of the Prophet, 318. 

Todah, town of,—the birth-place of 
the author, 168, 262, 243, 258. See 
the next. 

Todah Bihyun,—or 

Todah Tark ‘All,—a town about 10 
oosees S.W. of RantambhcNpY 26 
and n 4. See the above. 

Todar Mai,—the Hindu minister of 
Akbar; 64 , 66 . See also under 
Rajah Todar Mai. 

Toghlaq Abad,^—an ancient fortress 
in the environs of Dihll, 6 . 

Tolak. See under Tulak. 

Toqan, pr Elder brother, 7. 

ToqbSl,—name of a ^agtal tribe; 
196 n 1 . 

Translation of ‘All Hazin. Belfour’s, 
36 n 3. See also under ‘All Hazin. 

Transoxiana, 14 and n 2, 46, 185, 190, 
278, 366, 366. 

Tugb^> Mir,—an Ahadl in the set: 
vice oTf Akbar, 367. 
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Tughlaq-abSd,—in-the vicinity of 
Dihli, 6. 

Tukriyat a nickname given by the 
common people to Husain j^an, 
sister's son of Mabdl Qasim 
for having, when governor of 
L&hor, ordered the Hindus to 
sew on their garments a patch of 
stuff {Tukra) to distitiguish them 
from Muslims. 227. 

Tulabnah, town of, 106 n 4. See 
under Tulambah. 

Tulak,—a servant of Bahadur l^an, 
Muhammad Sa‘Td ^aibani (g.r.), 
and governor of Dibalpur, 4. 

Tulak ]^Sn,—one of the Amirs of 
Mali#ah> 341. Probably the same 
as the next. 

Tulak l^&n Qiioh^n,—one of the old 
Amirs of Akbar, 54 and n 2,157,424. 
He is called Quchin in the 'pabaqat- 
i'Akbarl. See also the next. 

Tulak ]^3n QurcijI, 3. Same as 
Tulak ]^Sn Quobin (q.v,). 

Tulambah, town of,.161 and n 1,166 
and n 4. Sometimes called Tulab¬ 
nah. 


I TnmantogJi ,—or 

Tumantoq, signification of the word, 
346, 364. 

Turan, country of,—the land of the 
Turks, 298. 

Turbat,—name of a tribe in !l^ura 
san, 64 n 5. 

Turk Subhan QulT,—one of the im¬ 
perial Amirs, 158, 169, 232, 249. 

Turkey, 149. 

Turkistan, 318. 

Turkmans, the. 172, 375. 

Turkomans, the. See the above. . 

IMrUs, the, 39, 47 n 4, 248. 

Tus, town of,—in Persia, 36 n 3, 
317. 

TusanT, title of Rai Manohar, son of 
Rai Lonkaran, Governor of Sana- 
bhar, 269. 

Tu^i namah, the,—a famous collection 
of tales, 186. 

Tuyul lands, the,—not hereditary, 
but conferred for a specified time, 
23 n 4. 

Ttizuk-i-J ahangtri or the Memoirs 
of Jahangir, 390 n 2, 391 n 4, 398 
n 3. 


Uchh, town of, 418 and n 1. 

Udaipur, district and town of,—in 
RajputSnS, 106, 233 n 1. See also 
the next and under tTdipur. 

Udaipur Komalmair, district of, 105. 
See also the above and under 
Udipur. 

Udai Singh, Kana of Qhitor. See 
under UdI Singh and Rai Udi Singh. 

Udaya,—the Hindi form of the name 
Udi, 48 n 2. 

Udi, —name of persons, the Hindi 
Udaya, 48 n 2. 


Udipur or a Rajput State, 45 

71 8, 48, 249, 275 n 2. See also 
under Udaipur and Udaipur Ko> 
malmair. 

Udi Singh, Rai,—RanS of Qhitor, 
26 n 2. See also under Rai Udi 
Singh. 

Ujain. See under Ujjain. 

Ujayn. See under Ujjain. 

Ujjain, district and town of, 43 and 
n 3,v68, 106. 110, 163, 250, 391* 
See the next. 

Ujjayini, i.c,, “ victorious,” the 
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name of Ujjain in Sanskrit, 43 n 3. 
See the above. 

signification of the word, 47 w 1. 

Uluijh Beg-i-Gurgan, —a most 

powerful king of the House of 
llmur, 276. 

Ulugh l^an, the Abyssinian,—one of 
the Amirs of Gujrat, 145, 292. 

Ulugh MTrza, aon of Muhammad 
Sultan ' Mirza,—one of the descen 
dants of the second son of the great 
Taimur, 87 n 1, 93, 106. 

Ulur, Lake,—a lake between two 
mountains in Ka^mir, called also 
Zain-lanka, 398 n 3. 

‘Uman, Sea of,—the sea between 
India and Africa, 421 and n 3, 

■Umar ^aikh Mirza, second son of 
Timur, 87 n 1, 


Umm Kulsum, daughter of ‘AH, soir 
of AbT Talib, 328. 

Ummaiya, sons of,—the Damascus 
dynasty of Caliphs, 248. 

UmmTd ‘All,—one of the servants of 
Mirza Sulaiman of Badak^e^Sn • 
and administrator of the affairs of 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim, son of 
Humayun, 62. 

Undchah, town of. 391 and n 4. Spelt 
in our maps Oorch^. 

‘Urfi of ^irSz, MullS,—a celebrated 
poet, 387, 

Uriah, of Scripture, 349. 

Urumiyeh, Lake of,—in Persia, 243 
n 6. 

Uymaqs, the,—a Turkish tribe, 366, 

Uzbeks, the, 76, 83, 303, 366, 366, 367, 
409,-416. 


Vadi, from the Sanskrit Vddt/a ,— 
meaning of the word, 316 n 1. 

Vakil or Prime-minister, office of,— 
the first of the four officers of the 
empire, 29, 34, 70 n 4. 

Vazzr, office of,—the second of the 
tour officers of the empire’, 70 n 4, 
See also the next two words. 

Vazlr-i-kul, 290 n 2, 

Vazir-i-Mutlag ,—one of the High 
officers of the empire, 290 n 2 
Same as the Diwan-i-kul, or Head 
of the twelve Dtwana of the 
empire. 

Vazir ]^5n, brother of A^af !^5n, 
il^wajah ‘ Abdu-l-Majid of HarSt, 
78, 86, 94 and n 2. See also under 
Wazir l^an. 

Vazir' Khftn, title of IsmS'il Quli 
]^aD, son of Wall Beg Zu-l-Qadr, 
{q. V.), of the great Amirs of 
Akbar, 297, 298. 


Vazir I^fin Jamil Beg,—one of the 
Amirs of Akbar, 290. 

Vazir title of Malik S§ni 

KSbuli, vazir of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, son of Humayun, ruler of 
KSbul, 300. 

Vedas, the, 216 n 1. 

Venus,—one of the Sa*dain or two 

A 

beneficent planpts, the oth^ being 
Jupiter, 87 n 1. 

Vibhishapa, brother of RSvan, the 
ruler of LankS,—joins Rama 
against his brother, 347 n 3. 

VikramS-ditya,—Sanskrit form of 
the name BikramSjit, (^.v.), 184 
n 2. 

Vlra-vara, or best warrior, 164 n 6. 
See under Birbar Rijah. 

Vrihaspati Mana,—the common luni 
solar year of the Hindus, 367 n 3. 

Viillers* Lexicon Persico-LcUinijmt 196 
n 4, 311 n 4, 398 n 6, 406 n 3, 423. 
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Wahdat ‘Air, brother of Jallalah the 
Romani!, 401. 

Wais MIrzS, son of MtrzS Biiiqrft, 
son of Mirz^ Mansur,—a descendant 
of the second son of the great 
Taimfir, 87 n 1. 

WajThu-d'dm, ^aiUi,—a learned and 
profound sage, 385. 

Wajihu l-mulk,—one of the AmTrs of 
QujrSt, 146. 

WajrSil, district of,—in the SawAlik 
Mountains, 129. 

Wair Reg Atkah, 35. See under ^ah 
Wair Beg Atkah, 

Wall Beg the Turkoman —one of the 
officers of Bairam I^an, the I^an 
l^infin, 4. See the next. 

Wall Beg Zu-l-Qadr,—one of the 
partisans of Bairam l^an, the 
^i«n Khanan, 33, 36, 38. See the 
above. 

Wall Na‘mat Begum,—or 


Waif Ni'mat Begum, wife of MirzS 
SulaimSn, ruler of Bada^^Sn, 61 
and n 6, 89, 90, 217, 426. 

Wfsi*, or wide, 60 n 1. See under 

‘Abdu l-WSsi*. 

Wazlr ^Sn, brother of A^af Kh5n, 
^wajah ‘Abdu-l-Majfd of HarSt, 
—one of the great Amirs of Akbar, 
86, 89 and n 2, 169, 170, 171, 173, 
296. See also under VazTr Khan 
and the next. 

Wazfr I^Sn, Governor of Giijrat, 
266. Same as the above. 

WazTrpnr, Mandalgarh, town of, 106, 
Called simply Mandalgarh or Man- 
dal Oarh, which also see. 

William, the Conqueror,—hiS falling 
down on landing in England,, 40 n 1. 

Wilson and Mill, History of British 
India, 240 n 3. 

Wilson’s Glossary of Indian Terms, 
371 n 2. 


Yidgar Kal, nephew of Mlrzft YQsuf 
^&n Razwf, governor .of Ketshinfr, 
—makes himself Sultan of Ka^mfr 
for a short while, 394, 396, 390. 

YahS [YahyS], j^wajah, son of the 
celebrated saint the ^^wkjah Ahrar, 
67. 

Yahyapur,—a place in the environs 
of Jounpur where the waters of the 
Ganges and the Gowadi meet, 179. 

Yak, [Bos Grunniens], the l^ita-i 
bull. 377. 

Yakaspah,—one of the divisions of 
the Al^ad! troopers. 194 and n 2. 

Yaklftna, used incorrectly for the 
district of Baglftna. 161 n 1. 

Ya‘qub pirfi or 9arfi of Ka^mlr. 


^aikh,—a great writer and autho* 
rity on religious matters, 127. 139. 
266, 407, 417. Qarff is his ta lph al- 
luQ or poetical name. 

Ya'qub of Kashmir. Mir,—Wakil of 
Husain l^an, governor of Kash¬ 
mir, 128. 

Ya'qub, QazI,—an inhabitant of 
Dihli and son-in-law of QSzT 
Fazllat ^erahfihi.—for ten years 
QazI of the realm and theh district 
QSzI of Gaur. 104, 212. 213. 286. 

Ya'qub, son of Yusuf Khan Ka^mlrf. 
Governor of Kashmir before its 
conquest by Akbar. 365. 380. 

YSr.—title of Ylr Muhammad, son 
jo! pftdiq ^Sn 391. 
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For Muhammadt alteration of euch 
names in the reign of Akbar, 324. 

YSr Muhammad, son of 

—one of the attendants of Pfince 
SultSn MurSd. the second son of 
Akbar. 391. 

rs sin, —title of the 36th chapter 
of the Qur'an, considered and often 
used as a name of Muhammad, ^5 
and n 4. 

Yathrab [Yadirib],—old name of 
Madlnatu-n-NabT, Medina, in 

Hij5z,324. [267. 

Yazd. town of,—in Persia, 214, 230, 

Yazidr,—nickname of Mulid Muham¬ 
mad of Yazd, {q.v.), 214. 

Yemen, country of [Arabia felijc], 
32 n 1. 

y’ule, Colonel,—hia edition of Marco 
Polo, 405 n 2. 

Yusuf, the Patriarch, 132. 

Yilsuf Khan, Kashmiri, Governor of 
Kashmir before its conquest by 
Akbar, .363, .364, 365. 


Yusuf ]^Sn Ma^hadi, MIrzft, 06 and 
n 1, See under the next. 

Yusuf ]^An MirzS, son of Mir Al>mad> 
i-RazawI,—one of the great Amirs 
of Akbar and Governor of Kashmir 
after its conquest from Yusuf l^Sn 
Ka^miri, 06 and n 1, 165, 178, 
185, 376, 380, 304, 305, 306, 308. 
His name has also appeared as MirzS 
Yusuf l^Sn Mashhadi and MirzS 
YQsuf ]^Sn Razawi. 

Yusuf ]^&n Razawi of Mashhad, 
Mirzg, 376, 394. See under the 
above name. 

Yusuf Muhammad I^an, son of 
^amsu-d-din Atkah f^5n,—one 
of the Amirs of Akbar, 34, 77. 

Yusuf Z5i,—chief of the YusufzSi 
Afghans, 376. 

Yusufz&i AfghSns, the,—the Afghans 
of Sawad and Bijor, 383, See also 
the next. 

Yiisufzftis, the,—an AfghSn tribe, 
360. See also the abeve. 


Zafr I^an, .Commandant of Patnah 
and BihSr, 235. Probably we 
should read Muzaffar. j^d^n, c/. 
p. 244 J. 19 and note 3. 

Zain ]^an Kokah,—one of the great 
Amirs and generals of Akbar, 
sometime governor of KSbul, 345, 
.360, 361, 362 , 363 , 3C6, 368, 370, 
303, 401, 402. 

Zain-lankS,—a Jake between two 
mountains in Kashmir, 308 and n 3. 
The lake is also called TJlur. 

Zainu-d-din Kambu, brother of Shah- 
bSz I^Sn Shahrudlfth Kambu of 
Labor,—one of the officers of the 
army, 201, 330,340. 

64 


Zainu-l-‘Abidin, son of akHusain, son 
of ‘All ibn Abi '[('alib,—the fourth of 
the twelve Imima of the BjiPahs, 
36 n 2. 

Zainu l-‘Abidin, Sultan,—king of 

Kazimir, 308 , 415 . 416. 

Zakariya of Ajodhan, ^aikb*—one 
of the principal 'Ulama of his age, 
265. 

ZakariyS, Shaikh,—a hermit Dervish, 
162. 

Zal, father of Rustam, the famous 
hero qf ancient Iran, 79 n 3. 

Zamanah Quli,—one of the servants 
of MIrza ^arafu-d'din Husain 
(< 7 .v.), 58. 
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Sktmln-bos^ or kiMing the ground,— 
name of the 9ijdah or prostration 
paid to Akbar as the head of 
religion, 266. 

ZaroTndftra, the, 47. 61. 

ZamTndSwar, or Zamln Dfiwar. 
country of, 402, 416. 

ZanSniyah, fortress of, 104. 

Zaqqum, az,—a tree growing in the 
midst of Hell, the euphorbia of the 
ancients, 147 w 2. 

Zardusht,—founder of the ZoroaS’ 
trian religion, 26^.♦ 

ZBhi Oul, Beautiful rose, 358 n 1. 

Zia>al Bam^—more properly Ziya’or 
Ziz&U'd-dtn BaranT* author of the 
T8rikb i-57rii£-ShahT, 42jr6. 


Zikr i’arrah, sigmOcation of the term, 
423. 

ZTn ]^8n Kokah. See under Zain 
]^Sn Kokah. 

ZTnu-l-'Abidin, SultSn. See under 
Zainu-b*Abidin, Sultan of Kashmir. 

Ziyfiu-d-dln, ^ai^, son of ^aikb 
Muhammad Ohous, 123. / 

Ziyftud-Baranl,—author of the Tiri'^- 
i-Firuz-^5hi, 42 n 6. 

ZiyS-ullah, ^ai^; son of ^ai^ 
Muhammad Ohous,—one of the 
principal *UIama of the feign of 
Akbar, 204. 

Zohrah, [az*Zuharah, the planet 
Venus], 17. 

IZoroastrians, the, 816. 
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